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I. — We  shall,  hereafter,  pulilish  the  magazine  for  1871,  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  month  of  the  date  of  the  several  numbers.  f 

II. — The  press  of  books  for  notice  has  obliged  us  to  add   sixteen  pages  to  the  usual    uucnl 
nuiWmg  eighty,  in  all.  instead  of  sixty-four. 

III. — The  February  number  will  contain,  among  either  papers,  General  SlocuoTs  Address  be] 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  on  The  Military  lessons  taught  by  the  War;  a  complete;  re) 
of  the.Centeuuial  Celebration  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  with  Father  Hudson's  Oration,  from  the  auth 
manuscript,  furnished  by 'himself  :  a  letter  from  General  Adam  Badeau.  U.S.A.  on  T/u  r 
strength  ofth  armies  of  Generals  Lee  and  Grant,  with  a  reply  by  General  J.  A.  Early,  C.S.A.; 
unpublished  letter  <>f  the.  period,  illustrative  of  life  in  New  York,  under  Leisler;  an  unpuhlfel 
Keport  by  General  Sedgwick,  of  Operations  in  April  and  May,  18*5:1 ;  and  other  original  pup-  • 
various  pen?.  The  March  number  will  contain,  among  other  papers,  ihe  celebrated  "  Motley  Lett* 
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L— ANDERSONVILLE. 
1.- DIARY  OF  A  PRIS OJSTM R. 

TFrom   the    original  Manuscript,  now  first 

PRINTED,* 

Continued  from  Old  Book. 
Thursday  June  29"'.  18G4 

No  news  in  Camp  this  Morning.  Very  warm, 
and  we  will  More  than  probably  have  rain  before 
Night.  Soon  after  our  rations  began  coming  in 
this  afternoon  the  commander  of  the  Camp 
issued  an  order,  that  not  another  load  of  rations 
should  enter  Camp  until  the  party  or  organization 
of  Raiders  were  fere  ted  out  and  placed  in  his 
hands. 

About  a  dozen  guards  entered  the  Stockade 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Some  informers  began 
i picking  up  Some  of  the  leaders,  which  caused  an 
intense  excitement.  They  got  Somewhere  near 
25  of  the  Most  desperate  and  will  keep  them 
until  to-morrow  when  Some  action  will  be  taken 
-withe  them  either  by  the  Confederate  Military 
authorities  or  by  our  own  civil  laws  as  control 
-our  camp.  Just  at  evening  two  or  three  of 
ithem  were  turned  into  Camp  Singly  to  let  the 
-.men  do  with  [them]  as  they  thought  fit.  They 
were  all  three  beat  and  pounded  So  badly 
-that  they  cannot  get  over  it.  This  Evening  We 
had  a  Row  with  our  Kicked  out  tentmate  and 
■  compel ed  him  to  deliver  up  a  watch  as  part  pay- 
ment for  his  house  rent 

Various  reports  are  in  circularion  as  to  the 
disposal  of  these  raiders  that  are  being  taken 
outside.  One  report  is  that  they  will  be  a  Scaf- 
fold erected  in  the  Stockade  and  the  raiders 
Sent  back  again  into  the  Stockade  and  left  to  the 
Mercies    of    our  now    excited  Men.     But  the 


*  This  Diary  is  written  with  a  pencil,  on  the  unoccupied 
spaces  of  a  printed  Pocket  Diary  for  1863,  the  blank  pages 
of  which  had  previously  done  duty,  while  the  prisoner  was 
yet  in  the  field,  as  a  record  of  his  correspondence,  etc., 
and,  sometimes,  fts  a  diary  of  current  events.  Two  dis- 
tinct records,  therefore,  occupy  the  same  pages,  and  very 
often  are  written  across  each  other. 

The  writer  was  probably  Alfred  W.  Letteee,  Sergeant- 
major  of  a  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Rose ;  and  the  Diary  is  now 
in  the  collections  of  The  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

His.  Mag.  IX.  1. 


Most  plausible  report  that  I  have  heard  is  that  a 
Jury  of  12  impartial  men  be  Chosen  and  what 
ever  Verdict  they  hand  in  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities will  See  Carried  out 

Grace  Linwood 

Amherst 

Mass. 
Recieved  a  Waverly  from  her  whilst  on  the 
March,  and  never  had  time  to  write  to  her  before 
being  taken  by  the  Rebs.  I  am  bound  to  write 
and  tender  her  my  thanks,  if  I  am  even  allowed 
to  leave  this  infernal  Stockade  Prison. 

Thursday  June  30t!l  18G4 

Increasing  excitement  in  camp  in  referance  to 
the  '* Haiders"  Two  dead  bodies  have  beeir 
found  up  to  10  A.M.  buried  beneath  the  tents 
of  Some  ')f  the  leaders,  The  Self  instituted 
Vigil ence  Committe  are  busily  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing up  More  of  the  Murderous  Villians.  The 
Court  Martial  is  now  going  on  in  the  South  en- 
trance to  the  Camp. 

If  Justice  is  Meeted  out  to  them,  Not  one 
among  them  but  will  die  by  the  halter —  There  is 
a  report  in  Camp  that  thirteen  thousand  of  the 
recently  taken  prisoners  will  be  removed  to  day 
to  the  New  Stockade. 

Friday  July  1st.  18G4 

The  Court  Martial  instituted  to  try  the  ' '  Raid- 
"  ers"  are  disposing  of  the  cases  as  fast  as  they  can 
the  Sentence  or  Verdict  in  Neither  Case  has  been 
revealed  to  the  publice  or  the  Camp. 

1 '  Frank  "  was  arrested  this  morning,  under 
charges  prefered  against  him  by  "  Torey"  But 
it  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  the  Charge  not 
being  Sustained,  and  Evident  proof  that  he  was 
Not  guilty  he  was  discharged 

Detachments  from  48 — upwards  are  Moving 
into  the  New  Stockade.  Bought  one  dollar 
worth  of  white  Beans  (2  Quts)  and  cooked  Some 
for  our  dinner. 

Saturday  July  2nd.  1864 

No  News  in  camp  this  Morning  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  Excitement  in  regard  to  the  "  Haid- 
"  ers  "  is  dying  away  fast. 
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Sunday  July  3d.  18G4 
Rool  call   commenced    again  this    Morning, 
drew   no  rations  to  day  in  Consequence  of  the 
Men  Not  answering  propperly  to  rool  Call. 

Monday  July  4tn.  18G4 
To  day  has  opened  with  a  pleasent  Smiling 
Blorning  Just  such  a  Morning  as  I  would  wish  to 
see  issher  in  this  glorious  day  if  I  was  at  liberty. 
Everything  quiet  in  the  Camp.  "  Evening — one 
of  the  most  teriffic  Thunder  Storms  I  ever  wit- 
nessed Visited  this  part  of  the  Country  this 
afternoon,  our  camp  that  this  Morning  presented 
So  Smiling  a  countenance,  is  Now  one  Vast  Cess- 
pool. 

drew  rations  Evening  at  7 

Tuesday  July  5th  1864 
A  Current  report  in  Camp  to-day  represents  that 
the  paroling  comences  the  7th  of  the  month  the 
Repot  finds  Many  diciples  of  belief,  but  your 
humble  Servant  does  not  Class  himselfe  among 
them.  Drew  rations  of  Fresh  Beef  and  Meal  to- 
night. 

flaw  Sergt  Obriter  for  The  first  time  since  his 
Recapture. 

Wednesday  July  6"1  1864 

Very  warm  to  day.  little  or  no  air  in  Circula- 
tion. 

drew  rations  of  Vinagar  this  A.  M,  in  the 
Shape  of  Soured  water  from  meal  "  Quantity — 3 
Tablespoons  full  to  each  man,  rations  of  Bacon 
issued  again  this  P.M.  in  liew  of  fresh  Beef. 

Thursday  July  7th  1864 

Some  Men  were  Sent  in  this  Morning  that  were 
taken  out  Suspected  of  being  "  Raiders  "  as  No 
Charges  was  prefered  and  no  Evidence  that  they 
were  of  that  league  So  they  were  Sent  back  to 
Camp — Mat  Crane  one  of  them  has  been  heard 
by  one  of  the  detectives  to  Say  that  he  will 
4 '  drive  a  Knife  to  My  heart  before  he  leaves  the 
"Camp"  I  anion  my  guard  for  him  and  his 
party  of  desperadoes,  and  with  my  friends,  will 
give  them  a  hearty  welcome  the  moment  they 
wish  to  make  an  attack. 

Fit :da y  July  8"'  1864— 
Warm  and  Sultry  this  Morning.  Rool-call 
rather  earlier  than  usual.  Drumbeat  at  6.30. 
JdSt  learned  that  Orderly  Sergt.  Ray  of  Co  "E" 
77th  Pa.  Vols  died  Some  time  ago  at  Hospital, 
did  not  learn  the  date. 

Went  over  on  opposite  Side  of  Stream  last 
evening  to  See  Some  Members  of  My  Regt.  down 
with  the  Seurvcy.  Found  5  or  6  of  them  be- 
yond a  possible  recovery,  they  present  a  horri- 
ble appearance  withe  their  face  and  limbs  Swollen 
to   twice  their    usual    Size.      Orders   yesterday 


will  recieve  attention  at  Sick  call  as  their  Stock 
of  Medicines  have  run  out 

"  Well."  It  Makes  but  a  trifle  of  differance,  as 
the  Medicines  they  do  issue  and  prescribe 
amounts  to  Mere  Nothing  Not  one  case  of  Chron- 
ic Diorhea  has  ever  been  returned  to  Camp  after 
once  going  to  Hosp — 

News  today  that  Sherman  was  shelling  Atlan- 
ta last  evening  and  that  Kilpatrick  with  Twenty- 
five  Thousand  Cavalry  is  betueen  this  place  and 
Atlanta  in  Johnstons  rear  with  the  intention  of 
releasing  the  prisoners  at  this  place, — also  that  a 
portion  of  us  are  to  be  Sent  to  either  Alabama  or 
Florida.  2  oclock  P.M.  a  few  prisoners  perhaps 
150  in  all  disembarked  from  the  cars  but  have 
not  yet  come  inside  of  the  Stockade. 

drew  rations  at  about  3  P.M.  '•'•Bacon  &• 
"  Dodgery     Indications  of  rain  this  evening. 

Saturday  July  0th  1864 

An  iutensely  hot  day.  not  a  breath  of  air 
Stiring 

Spent  the  greater  portion  of  this  forenoon  in 
reading  the  Three  Spaniards.  Any  thing  we 
find  to  read  here  we  think  interesting  Conse- 
quently I  find  Myself  interested  in  a  work,  which 
if  at  home  I  would  not  give  a  passing  or  SeconcK 
thought.  The  prisoners  brought  in  yesterday 
were  Captured  in  the  Vecinity  of  Petersburgh 
and  arc  principally  Cavalry. 

About  two  hundred  More  prisoners  came  in 
this  P.M.  they  were  Captured  June  23d  &  be- 
long to  the  Second  Corps  de-Armee.  they 
bring  no  News  in  regard  to  the  Exchange  Ques- 
tion. Quite  a  heavey  thunder  Storm  Commenced 
at  about  3£  o  clock  and  continued  until  Nearlj'  C ; 
o  clock. 


Sunday  July  10th  1864 

Quite  warm  again  this  Morning.  Quarreled 
with  "  Frank11  about  putting  his  foot  on  the 
plate  of  cakes  we  have  for  Breakfast,  he  has 
been  uuder  the  weather  for  four  or  five  weeks 
and  has  been  the  Most  disagreeabe  Man  I  ever 
Met  with.  Sent  My  watch  out  this  Morning  by 
a  ' '  Darkey  "  to  trade  for  ten  dozen  of  Eggs  which 
are  Now  Selling  in  Camp  for  $4.00  wheat  flour 
is  worth  75  cts  per  pint  Butter  $12.00  pr  lb. 
Comon  Cow  Pea  45  cti  pr  pint  Molasses  (Sorgum) 
$10. 00  pr  gal.  Salt  8/  pr  pint  potatoes  $3.00  pi 
doz  Blackberries  $3.00  Quart  Green  tea  50cla 
tablespoon  Black  Pepper  25c,s  tables  sp  full  the 
prices  already  Mentioned  is  the  amount  which  we 
have  to  pay  for  the  articles  in  U.  S.  Money.  Be- 
low is  the  Confed-Money  prices  Eggs  $16.00 
flour  $3  Butter  $48.00  per  lb  Cow  Peas  $2.50 
Molasses  $40.00 

About  7  hundred  prisoners  came  in  to  day  and 
Some  of  them  reports  that  Petersburgh  is  ours. 


Morning  and  this  that  None  but  the  Wounded   went  up  in  the  new  Stockade  and  Szw°"  Dorey." 
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Monday  July  11th  1864 

Cool  and  Very  pleasant  this  Morning  a  Most 
clelightfull  breeze  is  blouing  which  exhilerates 
ones  Spirits  far  above  their  usual  Monotonous 
aspect, —  Sent  My  watch  out  again  this  Morn- 
ing as  the  Darkey  di'dnot  find  a  purchaser  yes- 
terday. 

Beat  friend  ' '  Burla  "  a  game  of  Cards  for  the 
Cigars  "Frank"  not  So  well  as  usual  this 
Morning.  12  M.  the  Carpenters  are  now  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  Scaffold  for  the  Execution  of 
Six  Raiders.  Many  think  they  will  not  be  hung 
and  among  that  party  is  My-Selfe  But  think 
they  are  Erecting  a  Scaffold  and  Making  it  ap- 
pear as  if  they  intended  it  in  earnest  to  intimidate 
any  future  demonstration  from  the  Raiders.  6. 
O  clock  P.M.  the  Erection  of  a  Scaffold  in 
Camp  has  proved  not  to  be  a  Farce  "  for  I  have 
Just  wittnesed  the  Execution  of  Six  Men  from 
its  platform.     Some  rain  this  Evening. 

Tuesday  July  12th  1804 

Very  warm  this  Morning.  Built  up  in  front 
of  our  tent  to  Keep  the  water  from  riming  in, 
Nothing  New  or  Exciting  in  camp  this  Morning 
finished  the  well. 

Wednesday  July  13lh  1864 

Recieved  two  dozen  Eggs  last  evening  touards 
payment  for  watch,  had  half  doz  for  Supper  and 
let  "Dorey"  have  the  remainder. 

a  man  Shot  by  one  of  the  Sentinels  this  morn- 
ing at  the  Stream  wher  water  is  Obtained  Ex- 
tremely hot  day.  News  in  Camp  that  Sherman 
will  accept  of  all  paroled  prisoners  delivereed  to 
him  in  ten  days.  "  All  a  humbug  drew  rations 
of  raw  Rice  to-night. 

Thursday  July  14th  1864 

Cool  and  pleasant  Morning:  had  a  good 
bath  before  daylight.  Will  have  boiled  Rice  for 
Breakfast  if  we  can  obtain  a  Kettle  to  Cook  it  in 

10  O  clock  A.M.  just  finished  our  Breakfast  of 
Rice  it  was  Splendid —  Sent  letter  to  Mother 
and  a  note  to  Commander  of  camp. 

Sergts  of  Messes  all  called  out  to  Head  Qurs 
and  told  to  Caution  their  Men  against  an  out- 
break.    The  Johnys  have  a  Big  Scare  on  now. 

"  Frank  and  Burkstrem  Quarreled  this  Alfter- 
noon  about  Cards.  The  former  Made  Some  Vio- 
lent pugalistic  demonstrations  towards  the  latter, 
who  Shoued  the  better  part  of  Valor  in  Meeting 
them  with  (what  their  Merits  called  for)  silent 
Contempt —  Raw  rations  again  to  day  and  No 
wood,     indications  of  rain. 

A  great  alarm  in  the  Rebel  Camps  this  evening, 
their  Men  all  ordered  out  under  arms,  orderlies 
riding  about  at  a  breakneck  Speed—  artillery 
being  ranged  on  the  Camp  and  in  fact  the 
"Johnys"  are  nearly  frightened  out  of   their 


wits.  I  imagine  it  is  done  More  to  Show  the 
prisoners  their  force,  and  intimidate  them  against 
making  any  dimonstration  towards  an  Escape. — 
Or  they  fear  a  raid,  being  made  here  by  Some  of 
cur  Cavalry. 

Fkiday  July  15th  1864 
The  "  Johny  Rebs"  under  arms  again  this 
morning  at  3  O  clock —  They  are  in  ernest  about 
Something,  be  what  it  will,  Another  Hot  day 
before  us.  Breakfast  this  Morning  at  5  O  clock 
which  consisted  of  ham  &  Eggs.  Corn  Dodger 
and  Cold  water.  "  Frank  "  acting  as  Cook  this 
morning.  Bought  one  dollars  worth  of  soap.  I 
learned  today  that  Private  Sellers  of  Co  "D" 
77th  Pena  Vols  died  two  days  ago. 

Saturday  July  16th  1864. 
Cool  &  Cloudy  this  Morning  heard  yesterday 
that  Lee  was  again  in  Penna  and  that  Burnsides 
Army  was  in  hot  pursuit,  I  assisted  Hobbs  & 
Smithland  to  carry  Clayton  over  to  Hospital  but 
was  obliged  to  bring  him  back.  Washed  My 
Shirt  and  drawers  this  afternoon.  Nothing  of 
any  importance  transpiring  in  Camp.  Baked  a 
large  Corn  Dodger  this  Evening. 

Sunday  July  17th  1864. 
I  arose  this  Morning  at  4  o  clock  and  cooked 
Breakfast  before  Sunrise  Coffee  and  fried  com 
bread  was  the  Bill  of  Fare  Drove  all  the  Loaf- 
ers and  Stragglers  from  the  Spot  above  the 
Spring.  Intend  to  have  Rice  Soup  for  dinner. — 
heard  today  that  the  Pirate  "Alabama  had  been 
Sunk  by  the  "  Kersage" —  drew  rations  of 
Molasses  this  P.M.  in  lieu  of  Bacon. 

Monday  July  18th  1864 
News  in  Camp  this  morning  that  fifteen  thous- 
and of  the  New  prisoners  will  be  Sent  to  Ala- 
bama, commencing  to  morrow.  Quite  Cool  last 
Night  &  Still  cool  this  Morning —  There  is  a 
petition  being  gotten  up  in  Camp  to  Send  to  our 
government  and  asking  that  Some  Steps  be  taken 
for  our  releas  from  this  place,  as  the  Mortality 
among  the  prisoners  is  increasing  to  an  alarming 
extent  Since  the  Confederates  Medical  Supplies 
have  given  out.  We  all  pray  that  Some  imme- 
diate action  will  be  taken  upon  it  by  our  Respec- 
tive State  governments,  If  the  General  govern- 
ment doesnot  listen  to  the  appeal —  Could  our 
Many  friends  in  the  North,  have  but  a  Momentary 
glance  of  our  actual  condition  here —  Could 
they  look  for  one  Short  half  hour  upon  the  Suf- 
ferings we  undergo  and  are  obliged  to  See,  They 
would  rise  Enmass  and  overthrow  Such  a  so 
called  government  as  allows  her  Sons  to  linger  in 
Such  prison  as  we  do  without  one  Manly  or  hu- 
mane effort  to  releas  us. 

Tuesday  July  19,h  1864 
A  large  Meeting  whs  held  in  camp  last  evening 
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in  reference  to  the  petition  about  being  Sent  to 
■  mi- lines.  I  was  Elected  one  of  a  Committe  of 
20  whose  business  it  Shall  be  to  Select  three  com- 
petent Men  to  bear  the  petition  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Governors  of  each 
loyal  State  and  to  the  Associated  press  of  the 
IJ.  8.  at  New  York  City.  The  above  Committe 
is  to  Meet  today  at  12  M.—  "Harry  "  the  Sailor 
ame  into  Camp  yesterday  and  was  at  our  tent 

Cloudy  this  Morning  but  quite  -warm —  The 
above  Mentioned  Committe  convened  today  at  12 
M.  andproceded  to  business  first  nominating  our 
Several  delagates  by  an  informal  Ballot,  after- 
wards Electing  them  by  a  formal  Ballott,-  Six 
being  elected  instead  of  three  as  General  Winder 
gave  permission  to  our  Committe  to  Elect  one 
Man  for  each  five  Thousand—  The  Committe 
then  adjourned  until  Six  O  clock  P.M.  when  we 
Expect  to  be  discharged. 

Wednesday  July  20th  1864 
o  O  clock  A.  M.  Warm  again  this  Morning, 
At  the  Meeting  last  evening  in  referance  to  the 
petition  the  procedings  of  the  Committe  above 
mentioned  was  so  far  approved  as  to  accept  of 
three  of  the  first  Named  Men  Elected,  And  pro- 
nounce the  remainder  of  the  procedings  Null 
and  Void. 

The  Committe  were  then  dismissed  and  a  new 
one  of  the  Same  Number  (20)  Elected  to  Select 
the  remaining  three,  I  was  also  placed  upon 
This  last  Committe —  At  the  appointed  hour 
rhis  morning  (7  A.  M.)  the  Committ  Convened 
and  preceded  to  Ballot,  and  re-elected  tuo  of 
Those  rejected  last  Night  and  Dennison  of  Penn11 
in  place  of  Garland  who  was  to  represent  the 
Navy.  Then  adjourned  until  11  A.M,  when  the 
decisive  meeting  will  be  held — 12  M.  the  dele- 
gates have  come  in  from  their  conference  with 
General  Winder  and  report  favourably;  their 
names  have  been  Sent  to  Richmond  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Authorities- 

Evcrything  is  progressing  in  order  and  fair 
prospects  in  view  that  our  Representatives  will 
Soon  Start  to  our  lines  with  the  petition —  The 
Rebels  appear  to  have  another  Big  Scare  on,  as 
they  commenced  this  A.M.  to  throw  up  fortifica- 
tions arround  the  Camp.  About  200  Negroes 
Dgaged  on  the  Works. 

Thursday  July  21st  1801 

Went  arround  this  Morning  and  had  Some  of 
theSergtsof  Detachments  Sign  the  Petition  and 
ead  it  and  the  Resolutions  to  the  Men 

My  Name  was  upon  the  letter  lie  yesterday, 
but  I  waited  tuo  hours  or  More  for  the  distribu- 
tion to  take  place  and  would  wait  no  longer.  I. 
expect  to  get  it  to  day  Houever. 

Recieved  letter  from  Cousin  Josie  at  Rich- 
mond. 


Prisoners  coming  in  from  Shermans  Army  re- 
port that  Atlanta  is  in  our  hands  Drew  Molasses 
in  lieu  of  Bacon —  Another  report  in  camp 
that  Grant  is  dead  but  I  guess  it  is  Nothing  but 
report  although  it  appears  in  the  Columns  of  the 
Repel  papers. 

Friday  July  22"d  1864 

Wrote  a  letter  to  "Josie  Holmes ''  at  Richmond 
Va.  *  in  reply  to  the  one  I  reed,  yesterday. — 
Another  Man  found  dead  this  Morning  Near  the 
principal  Spring  at  the  foot  of  My  Street. — 
Cool  &  Cloudy  and  Some  indication's  of  rain. 
The  "  Johnies"  Still  busily  engaged  on  fortifi- 
cations, form  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  works  this  Morning  they  Must  have 
worked  upon  them  by  Moonlight  last  Night 

Drew  4.  Spoonsfull  of  Extra  Molasses —  An- 
other tunnel  found  out  and  Stopt— 

Noel  Clayton  of  Co  "D"  4th  Ohio  Cavalry 
died  yesterday.  I  took  his  Parents  Address  and 
when  I  reach  our  lines  will  acquaint  them  of  his 
death,  his  fathers  address  Carrollton  Ky  W.  H. 
Clayton  f 

Saturday  July  23d  18G4 
The  weather  passably  cool  this  Morning — 
Rebels  Still  continue  to  uork  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions near  the  Stockade —  Nothing  transpiring 
in  Camp  worthy  of  Notice —  drew  the  largest 
rations  of  Rice  to  day  we  ever  drew  in  the  Con- 
federacy (5  Spoonsfull) 

Sunday  July  24th  1864. 

This  is  a  cool  pleasant  Morning  Much  Such  a 
day  as  yesterday  and  I  trust  tonight  will  be  as 
pleasant  for  Sleeping  as  last  night —  had  Mush 
for  our  Breakfast  having  eaten  all  our  rice  last 
Night  for  Supper — 

I  have   the   promise   of    the  loan    of  an    old 


*  There  are,  in  the  pocket  of  this  Diary,  a  letter  from 
this  "Josie  Holmes,"  dated  "Richmond  Va.  Sept  29th," 
and  addressed  to  her  "  Dear  Cousin,"  the  captive  writer  of 
this  Journal,  and  a  paper,  marked  "Josie  Holmes,  Rich- 
"  mond,  Va.,"  in  which  are  a  lock  of  hair  and  a  dried  leaf. 

From  the  letter,  it  appears  that  the  prisoner  was  a  cousin 
of  the  young  lady  who  wrote  it  ;  that  she  lived  with  her 
parents,  in  Richmond  ;  and  that  she  corresponded,  by  let- 
ter, with  her  captive  relative,  as  well  as  through  at  least 
one  other  person  who  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  Her 
mother  also  sent  a  message  of  affection  to  the  prisoner. 

t  On  another  page  of  the  little  book  appears  tko  entry 
referred  to  : 

"W.H.Clayton 

"Carrollton  Ky 

"Noel  Clayton 
'•Co  -D.'  4th  Ohio  Cav. 
"Died  July  21st ;' 

And  on  another  page  the  following  appears  : 
"  Mrs  W  H.  Clayton 
"Carrollton 
'*  Kentucky. 

"Noel  Clayton  died  at  Camp  Sumpter  Thursday  July  21st 
"18G4of  Chronic  Diorhea." 
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"Harpers  Magazine  this  P.  M.  to  while  away  a 
weary  hour  or  two.  I  usualy  loan  Some  of  My 
Cooking  utensils,  and  in  return  recieve  reading 
Matter  for  a  return  Of  the  compliment. 

Dory  offered  me  $20.00  for  My  Frying  pan 
which  I  refused  to  take,  drew  fresh  Beef  & 
Rice  in  lieu  of  Bacon  &  Meal. 

Monday  July  25th  1864 

Last  Night  was  the  coolest  Night  of  the  Season 
and  continues  Cool  &  pleasant  up  to  8  A.  M. — 
Immediately  after  rool  call  I  assisted  "Frank 
over  to  the  South  Entrance  to  Sick  Call.  I 
tried  to  get  him  out  but  did  not  Succede 

Had  fresh  Beef  and  Rice  Soup  for  Breakfast. 

heard  from  Josie  &  Kate  this  Evening  through 
a  Mr  Dewey  who  just  come  from  Richmond  the 
ladies  both  Sent  a  Message  through  by  him  to 
Me  if  he  Should  See  me. — from  present  indica- 
tions it  will  be  another  cool  Night. 

Tuesday  July  26th  18G4 

Not  quite  So  Cool  last  Night  as  night  before 

Frank  tried  to  get  into  Hosp"  again  this  Morn- 
ing but  didnot  Succede — A  police  party  of  150 
Men  w7ent  out  this  Morning  for  tools  to  fill  up 
the  Swamp  with — Noivot  Moved  his  Quarters 
this  A.  M. 

the  police  party  commenced  working  at  11 
A.  M.  and  quit  at  5  P.  M.  they  have  already 
Made  a  perceptable  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Camp. 

Commenced  raining  at  5  o  clock  P.  M. 

Wednesday  July  27th  1864 

This  Morning  I  got  up  at  5  oclock  got  Break- 
fast as  Soon  as  possible  and  commenced  to  tear 
doun  our  hous,  preparatory  to  removing  it  far- 
ther up  the  Hill— 5  P.  M.  have  got  our  Quarters 
in  a  much  higher  position  of  ground  and  a  con- 
siderabl  distance  from  the  swamp. 

Can  already  feel  a  diferance  in  the  atmosphere 
— it  is  nou  raining  Slightly  and  most  probably 
uill  be  a  rainy  night — Amos  come  in  uith  us 
again  to  day — about  300  More  prisoners  came  in 
to  day  A  man  Killed  by  a  guard  at  the  Bridge 

Thursday  July  28,h  18G4 

Warm  and  Sultry  this  Morning  the  police  par- 
ty Still  continue  to  uork  filling  up  the  Swamp. 
News  in  camp  that  paroling  will  commence  the 
6th  of  next  month. 

Tuelve  hundred  more  prisoners  came  in  this 
P.  M.  from  Shermans  Army,  They  report  them- 
selves taken  within  \  of  a  Mile  from  the  city  of 
Atlanta — A  little  rain  this  Evening. — A  Shot 
throun  over  the  Camp  this  P.  M.  to  frighten  and 
disperse  the  croud  gathered  arround  the  North 
gate  to  See  the  prisoners  as  the  come  in. 


Friday  July  29th  1864 

More  trouble  in  cooking  breakfast  this  Morn- 
ing than  fifty  breakfasts  is  worth — wood  uet 
and  evey  thing  else  proes  itselfe  to  have  wak- 
ened up  (like  myself)  urong  end  too. 

Every  thing  quite  in  camp — no  reports  in  cir- 
culation this  Morning  up  to  7.30 — A  few  more 
prisoners  came  in  this  P.  M. 

Saturday  July  30th  1864 

Frank  and  Amos  got  up  this  morning  and  got 
Breakfast. — Took  charge  of  the  third  Mess 

drew  no  rations  of  Meal  or  rice  to-day  as  the 
Q.  M.  says  our  detachment  dreu  tuo  days  ra- 
tions yesterday  by  Mistake. 

Sunday  July  31st  1864 

Nothing  of  importance  transpiring  in  Camp 
The  Rebs  are  busily  engaged  in  throwing  up 
fortifications  to-day — Something  quite  unusual 
for  them  to  do  here — that  is  to  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath day 

Monday  August  1st  1864 

Warm  and  Sultry  this  Morning — two  fights  al- 
redy  before  7  A.  M. — about  one  hundred  Sick 
of  the  worst  cases,  admitted  to  Hospital 

The  working  party  engaded  in  filling  up  the 
Suamp,  are  progressing  fiuely — 

Tuesday  Aug  2nd  1864 

Cool  and  cloudy  this  Morning  up  to  8  A.  M. 
when  it  cleared  off  and  became  excedingly  hot 
although  a  good  breeze  is  blouing — An  immense 
Crowd  of  Sick  at  the  gato  this  Morn  awaiting  to 
be  admitted  to  Hospital —  Had  a  most  terrific 
thunderstorm  this  P.  M.fLightining  Struck  Sev- 
eral trees  Not  a  hundred  yards  from  Stockade. 

Wednesday  Aug  3rd  1864 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  Men  from  Stonemans 
Command  who  were  captured  on  the  raid  to 
Macon  come  in  last  Evening.  They  report 
Stoneman  himselfe  taken 

To-day  was  the  day  in  which  "  Beport"  Said 
Some  of  us  were  to  leave  here  either  by  parole 
or  Exchange,  But  so  far  No  indications  have 
Shown  themselves  different  from  any  other  clay. 
A  large  Number  of  Sick  are  to  be  admitted  to 
Hospital  this  Morning  I  hope  to  God  "  Frank  " 
will  be  admitted—  3  P.  M.  about  6  or  7  hun- 
dred admittid  to  Hospital,  but  "Frank''  was 
Not  one  of  the  lucky  ones —  Report  Says  those 
taken  out  will  be  Sent  to  Macon— &  Still  another 
Report  Says  they  are  being  Sent  to  Savannah  foi 
an  Exchange— I  trust  the  later  Report  May  prove 
the  correct  one. 

Thursday  Aug  4"'  1 864 

No  Roll-Call  this  Morning— another  immense 
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croud  at  the  gate  for  admission  to  Hospital- 
Gate  not  opened  yet  at  8  A.  M— about  6  hundred 
Sick  were  admitted  this  P.  M.  but  up  to  5 
o  clock  None  have  been  removed  from  from  the 
outside  Enclosier. 

Friday  Aug  5th  18G4 

All  the  uorst  cases  of  Sick  in  detachments 
ranging  from  Number  one  up  to  Eight  were 
admitted  to  hospital  this  P.  M. 

drew  rations  of  Fresh  Beef  in  liew  of  Bacon. 

Saturday  August  6,h  1864 

Awoke  this  Morning  at  4  o  clock  got  up  and 
Boiled  a  Kettle  of  Splendid  Rice  Soup  for  Break- 
fast—No Sick  admitted  to  Hospital  this  Morning 
althoug  a  great  crowd  congregated  at  the  South 
Gate.  Another  Man  Shot  through  the  head  and 
Killed  this  afternoon— at  the  foot  Bridge 

rations  of  fresh  Beef  issued  again  this  Even- 
ing   had  all  the  Beef  tonight  that  I  could  eat. 

Sunday  August  7,h  18G4 

Warm  and  pleasant  this  Morning — No  Roll- 
Call— 

About  10  o  clock  the  Committe  Selected  to 
Carry  our  petition  North,  were  Sent  for  and  told 
to  get  ready  to  leave  for  our  lines  immediatly. 
They  went  out  but  didnot  reach  the  cars  in  time, 
They  uill  probably  leave  tomorow  on  the  early 
train 

Monday  Aug  8th  18G4 

The  Committe  bearing  the  petition  left  this 
Morning  on  the  11  o  clock  train-heavy  rain  Storm 
thisP.  M. 

75  Men  taken  out  of  Camp  this  Morning  for 
s  uiie  purpose 

Tuesday  Aug  0,h  1804 

A  Newly  arrived  prisoner  attempted  to  take 
the  oath  of  aliegance  to  the  Confederacy  this 
Morning,  but.  Some  of  the  the  boys  finding  it  out 
came  upon  him  and  whipped  him  nearly  too 
death— 

Wednesday  August  10!|!  18G4 

Nothing  of  any  importance  transpiring  in 
('amy  up  to  10  A.  M.  At  11  A.  M.  one  of  the 
Most  terrifnc  thunder  Storms  commenced  and 
continued  for  over  tuo  hours — A  How  of  water 
passed  through  the  ('amp  tearing  away  the 
Stockad  in  Sivcial  places  and  all  the  rlood- 
g  ites 

Thursday  August  ll"1  18G4 

Last  Night  after  the  Stockade  had  been  torn 
doun  and  washed  away,  and  whilst  the  Storm 
was  at  its  highth,  the  alarm  or  Signal  for  evry 
Soldier  to  assemble  was  Sounded  from   the  fort 


on  the  South  Western  Angle  the  guns  on  all  the 
forts  were  immediatly  maned  and  two  or  three 
hundred  Men  placed  to  guard  the  Several  oper- 
tures  to  Keep  the  prisoners  from  attempting  an 
escape.  The  force  of  Negroes  were  then  brought 
out  and  commencd  to  repair  the  damage.  The 
damage  is  Not  all  repaired  now  nor  willnot  be 
entirely  done  for  Several  days.  A  new  Stockade 
commenced  today  to  encircle  the  old  one-Sergt 
Tirney  come  with  us 

Friday  August  12th  18G4 

The  Negroes  at  work  upon  the  New  Stockade 
are  progressing  rapidly  as  also  the  Barracks  being 
erected  in  the  North  West  Corner  of  Camp. 

Saturday  August  13th   18G4 

News  in  camp  that  a  parole  will  take  place  the 
15th  of  this  month  also  a  report  that  More  Sick 
will  be  Sent  to  Macon — Everything  else  all  Qniet 
in  Camp. 

Sunday  August  14,h  18G4 

Another  Sabbath  day  finds  Me  Still  in  Iiebeldom 
and  no  fair  prospects  of  any  Exchange  or  parole 
of  prisoners  taking  place  soon — although  Many 
are  found  in  Camp  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  the  15th  (tomorrow)  will  See  Some  of  us 
paroled,  but  I  have  listened  to  Such  Reports  for 
nearly  11  Months  and  believe  them  not 


Monday  Sept  5, 18G4 

Frank  was  admitted  to  Hospital  and  Major 
Calohan  come  with  us. 

Thursday  Sept  8th  1804 

Left  Camp  Sumpter  Georgia  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  uill  be  Exchanged  immediatly- 
Arrived  at  Macon  about  10  A.  M,  and  remaind 
until  4  P.  M.  drew  rations  in  our  Car  whilst  at 
Macon. 

Sept  9th  1864 

Arrived  at  Savannah  and  placed  in  Stockaded 
found  to  our  disapointment  that  we  have  been 
again  fooled  and  Not  Exchanged  as  we  Supposed 
ue  would  be  when  we  left  Camp  Sumpter. 

Sept.  12th  1804 

Went  out  to  Hospital. 

Sept    14th   1804 

Was  paroled  and  Sent  to  New  Hospital  in  the 
old  Marine  Government  Hosp 


t  Although  there  is  no  apparent  loss  of  leaves  from  the 
book,  there  is  this  hiatus  in  the  Diary. 
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II.— A    LETTER     FROM    CAPTAIN    WIRZ     TO 
GENERAL  WRIGHT. 

From  the  original,  now  first  printed.  * 

H»  QES  Comb  0f  Prison 
Camp  Sumter  Andersonville  Geo 
Apr  25  1864 

Gen^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  report  of  Conf . 
States  Mil.  Prison  &  report  of  Guard  forces  at 
tliis  post.  Allow  me  Gen1  most  respectfully  to 
point  out  to  you  several  things  which  in  my  hum- 
ble judgement  need  some  action  upon. 

The  hospital  which  is  within  the  stockade  im- 
pedes very  much  the  discipline  necessary  to  keep 
such  a  large  number  of  prisoners  in  proper 
bounds,  beside  I  am  very  much  in  want  of  the 
space  which  the  hospital  is  occupying,  prisoners 
are  constantly  arriving,  and  soon  I  will  not  be 
able  to  quarter  new  ones,  The  gates  which 
ought  to  be  closed,  are  to  be  left  open  to  give 
access  to  the  Surgeons,  as  well  as  egress  to  the 
dead,  all  these  things  combined  making  an  alter- 
ation most  desirable. 

There  are  a  great  many  applications  of  Prison- 
ers to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  not  however  with  the  intention  to 
enter  our  service,  but  to  be  allowed  to  work  to 
their  resp  :  trades.  An  increased  guard  would  not 
only  be  very  acceptable  but  is  a  great  necessity. 

These  suggestions  Gen1  I  submit  to  you,  &  re- 
main 

most  respectfully 

your  ob'1  serv1 

H.  Wirz 
Cap1  Corns  Prison 
to 

M.  I.  Wright 

Brig.  Gen1 

Present 

[Endorsed,  in  red  i?ik..] 
3  2207     1.     W.  6     F 

["Endorsed,  in  black  ink.'] 
Head  Qtjr's  C  S  Military  Prisons 
Andersonville  Geo 
Apl  25  '64 

II.  Wirz 
Capt  Comdg  Prisons 

[Endorsed,  in  red  ink.'] 
Returned  28th  May  '64 

[Endorsed,  in  Mack  ink.] 

Respectfully  submits 
his  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Prisons,  and  suggests  Certain  alter- 
ations. 


*  In  the  collection  of   Doctor  Thomas  Addis  Emmett 
New  York  City. 


Hd  Qrs  op  Post 
Andersonville 
Apr'l  25  '64 
Respectfully  refered 

A  W  Pickens 


Genl 
Wright 


Col  Comdg 
Post 


[Endorsed,  in  red  ink.] 

Recd  A&IGO  May  28. 18.G4 

[Endorsed,  in  Hack  ink.] 

A&IGO  May  25  '64 
Resply  ref  er'cl  to  Gen1!  Winder 
for  his  information  &  action 
Report  of  Gen'l  Wright  and  of 
Cap't  Bovie  more  recently  sent 
to  inspect,  ail  concur  in  urg- 
ing removal  of  sick  from  with- 
in, the  stockade,  the  great 
mortality  prevailing  amongst 
these  prisoners  being  due  to 
want  of  shelter,  close  confine- 
ment within  stockade  &  expos- 
ure within  narrow  space  of  so 
large  a  body  of  men,  estimated 
at  7  feet  x  6  pr  man,  excluding 
the  wet  &  marshy  part  of  the 
enclosure. 

By  order  of  the  Sec^  of  War 
R  H  Chilton 
A  AG 
Respectfullj7  returned — 
Orders  have  been   long  since 
sent  to  have  the  Hospitals  re- 
moved to  the  outside 

Jno  H  Winder 
BG 
Mav  26th  '64 


II.— JOURNAL  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF 
DELEGATES  FROM  FORTY-THREE 
TOWNS  ON  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
GRANTS,  JANUARY   16,  1781.* 

Communicated   by   Captain  W.  F.   Goodwin, 

U.  S.  A. 

At  a  Convention  of  Members  from  forty-three 
Towns  on  the  New  Hampshire -Grants  begun  and 
held  at  Charlestown,  January  16th,  1781. 

The  Honorable  Samuel  Chase,  Esq;  was 
chosen  Chairman  and 

Bezaleel  Woodward,  Esq  ;    Clerk, 


*  Mr.  Slade,  Editor  of  the  Vermont  State  Papers,  states, 
in  a  note  on  page  128  of  that  work,  that  he  could  not  find 
this  Journal ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Hon.  Hiland  Hall,  author 
of  the  Early  History  of  Vermont,  never  saw  it,  as  he  has 
stated,  on  page  339,  of  that  volume,  that  "  twelve  "  of  the 
delegates  protested  against  the  proceedings. — W.  F.  G. 
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Resolved,  that  General  Bellows,  Daniel  Jones, 
Esq;  Col.  Hunt,  Mr.  Woodward,  Col.  Bedel,  Col. 
Panic,  Col.  Ohott,  Capt.  Curtiss,  Mr.  White, 
Col.  Wells,  Mr.  Knoulton  and  Mr.  Townsend  be 
a  Committee  to  prepare  matters  necessary  to  be 
transacted  by  this  Convention  ;  and  that  they  re- 
port the  same  with  all  convenient  speed. 

January  18th,  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
THE  Committee  above  named  made  report, 
which  being  read,  is  in  the  words  following,  Viz, 
Whereas  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  be- 
fore and  after  the  close  of  the  last  war,  did  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  and  grant  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Lands  within  the  territory  commonly 
called  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  on  both 
sides  of  Connecticut-River,  to  sundry  companies 
of  persons,  principally  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  who  offered  to  undertake,  and  carry  into 
effect,  settlements  thereon,  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  in  con- 
nection with  the  colony  of  New  Hampshire 

And  whereas  the  said  undertakers  did  under- 
go infinite  hardships,  toils  and  fatigues,  in  form- 
ing settlements  in  the  several  townships,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  agreeable  to  their  engage- 
ments ;  induced  by  the  happiness  in  prospect  for 
themselves  and  posterity,  resulting,  in  great 
measure,  from  an  happy  union  of  their  settle- 
ments on  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  under  the 
same  jurisdiction  ;  the  benefits  of  which  had 
long  been  experienced  in  adjacent  governments, 
and  which  were  plighted  to  them  by  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  they  receiv- 
ed and  held  their  grants. 

And  WHEREAS  the  King  of  Great-Britain  did, 
in  the  year  17G4,  pass  an  arbitrary  decree,  that  the 
said  territory  should  be  divided  at  Connecticut 
River,  subjecting  one  part  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  Governor  of  New- York,  and  continuing  the 
other  part  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Governor 
of  New-Hampshire,  whereby  the  said  territory 
was  divided  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  owners  and  proprietors,  in  violation  of  the 
royal  engagements,  and  contrary  to  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  inhabitants  ;  against  which  measure 
those  most  immediately  affected,  so  soon  as  the 
matter  came  to  their  knowledge,  did  in  the 
most  humble,  earnest  and  affecting  manner  re- 
monstrate and  petition;  sent  agents  to  Great- 
Britain  to  state  before  the  King  their  grievances, 
and  humbly  interceded  for  redress ;  and  at  the 
same  time  took  every  prudent  measure  to  obtain 
the  interest  of  adjacent  Colonies  in  their  favor, 
especially  that  of  New-Hampshire,  from  connec- 
tion with  which  they  had  been  separated. 

And  WHEREAS  the  said  connection  rendered  the 
government  of  New-Hampshire  more  extensive 
than  the  object  of  their  first  incorporation,  viz, 
the  Mason    patent:    which    extension  has   ever 


been  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  discontent,  to 
several  persons  of  influence  and  importance  in 
that  government,  and  the  Assembly  of  New- 
Hampshire  therefore  refused  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  a  re-union  of  the  grants,  after 
the  division  of  them  by  the  decree  in  1764,  when 
applied  to  for  that  purpose,  in  behalf  of  the 
owners,  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
territory. 

And  whereas  the  obligations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  territory,  as  well  as  of  all  others 
in  the  United  States,  to  allegiance  and  subordina- 
tion to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  have  ceased, 
on  account  of  the  series  of  unconstitutional  and 
oppressive  measures  of  that  authority,  towards 
the  American   plantations  ;    and  independence 
has  therefore  been  declared  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  grants,  with  the  United  States,  whereby 
all  those  connections  have  ceased  which  resulted 
from,  and  were  dependant  on  a  subordination  to 
Great-Britain.     And  as  the  said  territory  was 
never  annexed  by  Charter  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  American  colonies,  nor  otherwise  connected, 
than  by  an  order  of  the  King  to  his  Governors, 
to  exercise  authority  there  in  behalf  of  the  crown, 
and  by  a  grant  of  the  feoffees  to  claim  a  right  to« 
be  continued  iu  union  with  one  another  in  mat- 
ters of  Government ;  the  jurisdiction  was  of  con- 
sequence, by  the  declaration   of  independence, 
transferred  to  the  inhabitants ;  which  they  had 
good  right  to  undertake  and  exercise,  whenevei 
they  should  see  fit —  Yet  the  said  inhabitants,  in- 
fluenced by  attachments  to  the  different  govern- 
ments with  which  they  had  been  connected  (re- 
sulting from  an  habituated  submission  to  despot- 
ic power)  and  not  immediately  attending  to  the 
singular  circumstances,  under  which  independ- 
ence from  the  power  of  Great-Britain  left  them, 
did  many  of  them  passively  submit  to,  and  act 
with  those  governments,  to  which  the  King  of 
Great-Britain  had  last  annexed  them  ;    While  on* 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  territory,  influenced  by  uneasi- 
ness with  the  measures  of  those  governments., 
and  being  early  led  to  enquire  into  our  peculiai 
situation  (to  which  others  were  inattentive)  did 
observe,  and  publish  to  the  world,  their  views  im 
respect  to  our  independancc  ;   and  in  conformity 
thereto,  broke  off  connection  with  the  states  of 
New- York  and  New-Hampshire, —   And  as  those 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  who  had  with- 
drawn connections  from  the  state  of  New-York, 
viewing  only   the    operation  of    independence 
from  Great-Britain,  in  respect  to  themselves,  and 
not  attending  that  the  whole  of  the  Grants  were 
thereby  placed  in  similar  situation,  did  associate 
together,   and  set  up   a  new   and  independent 
government. 

And  whereas  as  the  states  of  New- York  and 
New-Hampshire,  influenced  by  the  refusal  of  a- 
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respectable  number  of  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
the  Grants,  which  they  severally  claimed,  to  of 
submitt  to  their  respective  jurisdictions,  com- 
plained to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of 
measures  taking  by  the  said  inhabitants  in  re- 
spect to  their  independency ;  and  also,  made 
known  to  Congress,  that  they  had  claims  to  the 
said  territory  :  And  as  Congress,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1779,  did  resolve  and  publish, 
that  they  would  take  upon  themselves  a  final  set- 
lement  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  said  Grants, 
provided  the  states  concerned  should  agree 
thereto  ;  (and,  among  other  things,  recommend- 
ed that  no  state  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  district,  ex- 
cept such  as  should  profess  allegiance  to,  and 
confess  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same) — which 
was  complied  with  by  the  states.  And  as  sun- 
dry periods  have  elapsed,  which  Congress  had 
appointed  for  a  decision  of  the  said  matter,  in 
controversy,  without  any  thing  material  being 
transacted  on  the  subject ;  and  as,  notwith- 
standing the  claim  of  New-Hampshire  to  the 
whole  of  the  Grants,  the  evident  object  of  both 
states,  by  their  agents  at  Congress,  has  of  late 
been  to  establish  a  division  at  the  river,  contrary 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  inhabitants ;  as  they 
would  thereby  be  deprived  of  those  advantages, 
in  respect  to  commerce,  and  transactions  of  a 
public  nature,  which  would  naturally  result 
from  that  union  of  the  two  sides  of  the  river, 
which  they  had  warrant  to  expect,  and  have 
right  to  demand,  from  the  nature,  tenor,  and 
circumstances  of  the  grants  which  they  hold. 

And  whereas  a  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  said  territory,  having  disavowed 
connection  with  any  state  already  formed,  have 
subsisted  for  some  time  without  any  regular  form 
of  government,  and  have  been  destitute  of  civil 
regulations,  for  want  of  which  they  are  reduced 
to  lamentable  circumstances ;  and  as  they  are 
thereby  prevented,  in  a  great  degree,  from  per- 
forming that  part  in  the  present  contest  with 
Great-Britain,  which  might  otherwise  reasonably 
be  expected,  and  which  might  be  of  essential 
service  in  the  grand  dispute  : —  And  as  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  said  Grants  to  the  province  of 
Canada,  renders  the  inhabitants  a  frontier  to  the 
New-England  states :  and  as  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain  have  done  what  in  them  lies, 
towards  annexing  the  greater  part  of  the  said 
territory  to  the  province  of  Canada,  by  the  act 
commonly  called  the  Quebec  Bill;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  establishment  whereof,  it  is 
to  be  expected  they  will  further  employ  their 
force,  in  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  destruction  of  them  and  their  property. 
And  as  the  British  forces,  in  conjunction  with 
their  savage  allies,  have  of  late  begun  a  new 
scene   of    devastation  among    us,    by    burning 


some  of  our  towns,  and  carrying  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  into  captivity ;  and  it  is  to  be  expect- 
ed that  great  part  of  the  said  territory  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  unless  vigorous 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  them  : —  And  as 
there  is  no  military  force  employed  by  the  con- 
tinent, or  any  of  the  states,  for  our  defence, 
which  renders  an  union  without  delay  absolutel}- 
necessary,  or  great  numbers  will  immediately 
abandon  their  habitations,  which  will  give  such 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  Britain,  and  so  open 
and  extend  this  frontier,  that  a  much  greater 
force  will  then  be  necessary  for  its  defence  : — 
And  as  nothing  considerable  can  be  done  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  tending  to  their 
own  defence,  until  they  are  firmly  united  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  measures  of  government. 

This  Convention  therefore,  taking  the  afore- 
said matters  into  their  most  serious  consideration, 
and  being  duly  authorized  by  their  constituents, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  do  hereby 
publish  and  declare,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  unjust  measures  which  have  been,  or  may  be. 
taken  to  divide  us,  the  right  of  union  still  re- 
mains to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory, 
which  we  are  determined  to  maintain  and  sup- 
port ;  and  bind  ourselves  by  the  ties  of  virtue  and 
honor,  as  we  are  already  bound  by  the  ties  of  in- 
terest, to  unite  in  all  such  lawful  measures  as  the 
majority  of  the  representativ  body  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  territory,  duly  convened,  or  such 
as  they  may  appoint  under  them,  shall  agree 
upon,  to  maintain  and  support  a  union  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  whole  of  the  said  Grants  ; 
holding  ourselves  in  ditty  bound  to  abide  the  de- 
cisions of  Congress  on  the  subject,  when  the  mat- 
ters shall  be  properly  stated  before  them,  and 
their  resolutions  thereon  be  obtained. 

As  the  primary  object  of  this  Convention  is, 
that  an  union  of  the  whole  of  the  Grants  be 
formed  and  consolidated,  upon  principles  that 
the  majority  think  proper  ;  and  as  a  considerable 
part  of  the  said  Grants  are  represented  in  the 
state  of  Vermont, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  chosen  to 
confer  with  the  said  Assembly,  at  their  next  ses- 
sion, on  the  subject  of  said  union ;  and  invite 
them  to  join  in  measures  which  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  obtain  the  object  proposed. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention be  laid  before  the  several  towns  on  the 
Grants,  for  their  approbation;  recommending 
that  those  towns  which  concur  in  the  measures, 
and  have  no  representatives  or  delegates  in  this 
Convention,  appoint  members  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  that  each  and  every  town  impower  their 
members,  to  join  with  the  representatives  of 
other  towns  on  the  Grants,  who  shall  agree  to 
unite  together,  in  all  such  measures  as  shall  be 
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necessary  for  our  internal  regulations  and  defence. 

"Which  declaration  and  resolutions  having  been 
repeatedly  read,  and  maturely  considered,  the 
question  was  put,  Whether  this  Convention  do 
agree  with  their  Committee  in  their  said  report  ? 
— which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Whereupon 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  William  Page,  Daniel 
Jones,  Esq  ;  and  Mr.  Elijah  Frink,  of  the  county 
of  Cheshire;  Luke  Knoulton,  Micah  Townsend, 
jnd  John  Bridgman,  Esqrs.  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland  ;  Col.  Peter  Olcott,  Noah  White, 
Esq  ;  and  Capt.  John  Strong,  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester  ;  and  Col.  Paine,  Bezaleel  Woodward, 
Esq  ;  and  Mr.  Davenport  Phelps,  of  the  county 
of  Grafton,  be  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
Assembly  of  Vermont,  agreeable  to  the  forego- 
ing resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention be  printed,  and  one  cop}''  thereof  trans- 
mitted to  each  town  on  the  Grants ;  and  that  Maj 
Day,  Mr.  Townsend,  and  Mi-.  Lovel,  be  a  Com- 
mittee for  that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  do  adjourn, 
to  meet  at  the  meeting  House  in  Cornish,  on  the 
Srst  Wednesday  in  February  next,  at  one  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Tn  Convention  at  Charlestown,  January  18. 
"  1781 .  We  the  subscribers,  delegates  from  the 
';  several  towns  to  which  our  names  are  affixed, 
"•  wishing  for,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a  union 
11  of  the  New-Hampshire  Grants  on  both  sides  of 
'  •  Connecticut  River,  and  contented  that  they  be 
"  annexed  to  New  Hampshire,  or  be  a  seperate 
•'state,  as  Congress  may  judge  proper;  but  think- 
'•  ing  ourselves  not  authorized  by  our  constituents 
11  to  unite  with  the  said  Grants,  in  the  method  re- 
••  solved  by  the  said  Convention;  and  being  of 
'  opinion  that  their  proceedings  have  a  tendency 
'•  to  weaken  thereins  of  government— to  retard  the 
•  •  exertions  of  those  who  are  engaged  to  oppose  the 
1 '  the  public  enemy— to  introduce  irregularity  and 
'•  disorder  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  and  not  con- 
"  ducive  to  the  end  proposed  ;  think  it  our  duty 
"  to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  said  Con- 
•'  vention. 

"  Winchester,      t  SAMUEL  Ashley, 

\  Reuben  Alexander, 
••  Walpoh,  Benjamin  Bellows, 

f-  "  Charlextoirn,      Bamuel  Hunt, 
•  Richmond^         Oliver  Cafron, 
"Keme,  /Timothy  Ellis, 

s  Daniel  Nkwcomd, 
' ;  AUtead,  Nathaniel  S.  Prentice, 

"  Clarcmont,       1  °UVKli  AaffLET, 

)  Matthias  Stone, 


Newport,  Benjamin  Giles," 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Beza  Woodward,  Clerk. 


*  There  were  two  members  attending  from  Walpole.— 

t  Three   members   attended    from  Charleston,  two  of 
whom  agreed  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee.— W.  F.  G. 


III.— THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

By  Colonel  Theodorus  Bailey  Myers. 

The  struggle  which  preceded  the  veto  of  the 
Bill  re-chartering  this  Institution  is  within  the  re- 
collection of  many.  Its  powerful  control  over 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  was  claimed 
to  be  equalled  by  its  political  influence  ;  and  it 
was  believed  that  its  favors  not  only  held  the 
leading  politicians  in  the  country,  but,  also  influ- 
enced many  members  of  both  Houses.  Its  oper- 
ations in  cotton  and  exchange  were  of  such  mag- 
nitude, at  a  period  when  volume  of  currency 
was  for  less  than  now,  that  it  could  raise  or  de- 
press the  money  market  and  "  put  on  the 
"  screws,"  before  an  election,  with  facility ;  and 
to  its  closing  up  was  mainly  attributed  the  panic 
of  1836  and  the  financial  disasters  which  involv- 
ed many  in  ruin.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in 
this  connection,  that  however  bitter  the  hostility 
arrayed  against  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  which 
was  fatal  to  Mr.  VanBuren's  re-election  in  1840, 
its  bitterest  opponents,  when  assuming  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government,  failed  to  make  any 
change  in  a  system  which  soon  commended  itself 
to  the  people  and  proved,  in  the  end,  by  its  con- 
tinuance under  the  various  administrations,  down 
to  the  present  time,  what  was  predicted  at  the 
time,  that  "  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
"  American  People  "  was  always  right. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Biddle,  the 
Presideut  of  the  Bank — a  member  of  an  histori- 
cal family — who  added  to  the  reputation  of  a 
distinguished  financier,  that  of  an  accomplished 
and  elegant  gentleman,  and  whose  splendid  es- 
tablishment at  "Andalusia,  Bucks.,". was  the 
centre  of  a  refined  hospitality,  displays  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  political  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded the  Institution,  and  his'  apprehension  of 
the  breakers  through  which  he  failed  to  steer. 

"  Washington,  Nov  23  1829 
"Deab  Sir 

"  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  which  I 
"  am  sure  you  will  receive  as  it  is  intended,  pro- 
"  ceeding  as  it  does  from  attachment  to  our  favor- 
"  ite  institution.  The  impressions  which  I  com- 
"municated  to  you  by  letter  some  time  ago,  are 
"fully  confirmed  since  my  arrival  here.  The 
"  best  feelings  are  entertained  towards  the  Bank 
"  by  those  whose  opinions  are  most  valuable  and 
"  most  useful.  I  am  very  desirous  of  making 
"them  continue,  and  for  that  purpose  am  par- 
"  ticularly  solicitous  to  avoid  giving  at  the  pre- 
u  sent  moment  any  occasion  for  the  revival  of  a 
"jealousy  which  has  been  so  recently  and  deeply 
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"felt  in  regard  to  the  apparent  exclusion  or 
"  omission  from  the  local  Boards  of  persons 
"favorable  to  the  present  administration.  My 
"  stay  in  Baltimore  was  too  short  to  allow  me  to 
' '  consult  with  you  on  the  subject,  but  Mr.  Colt 
"  mentioned  the  names  of  the  five  gentlemen  who 
"  were  to  be  nominated  all  of  whom  appeared 
4 '  were  in  opposition  to  the  present  administra- 
' '  tion,  so  that  out  of  the  whole  thirteen  there 
' '  are  only  two  gentlemen  who  are  in  political 
44  harmony  with  the  administration.  You  know 
"  my  dear  sir  how  entirely  indifferent  I  am  to 
"  what  are  called  politics,  and  how  unwilling  I 
"amto  introduce  things  of  that  kind  into  the 
"  affairs  of  the  Bank  At  the  same  time  it  is 
4 '  proper  in  itself  as  well  as  highly  expedient 
"  not  to  give  unnecessary  offence,  and  not  to  do 
"anything  which  might  have  the  appearance  of 
"  partiality.  I  am  afraid  that  this  great  dispro- 
portion, tho'  entirely  accidental,  may  be  the 
44  ground  of  objection  or  reproach  &  I  therefore 
44  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  that  you  will 
4 '  confer  with  Mr  Cobb,  as  well  as  Mr  Patterson  & 
"  Mr  White  and  if  you  can  select  at  least  two 
14  gentlemen  who  are  friends  to  the  present  ad- 
44  ministration,  and  are  entirely  competent  in 
44  other  respects  I  will  thank  you  to  nominate 
wt  them  at  once  to  the  Board.  I  shall  drop  a  line 
;4  to  Mr  Colt  on  the  subject  but  I  address  myself 
14  more  naturally  and  more  in  detail  to  you  be- 
4  4  cause  I  know  so  well  your  devotion  to  the 
:  4  Bank  as  to  be  sure  that  if  in  order  to  effect 
"  this  arrangement  which  I  think  very  important 
•'  to  its  welfare,  it  may  become  necessary  to  omit 
44  the  two  new  members  whom  it  was  contem- 
"  plated  to  bring  into  the  Board  and  thus  post- 
44  pone  till   next   year  the  introduction   of  Mr 

i: ,  no  one  could  acquiesce  in  it  more 

k  i  readily,  and  make  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  for 
u  the  good  of  our  institution  more  willingly 
"  than  you  will 

4  4 1  have  deferred  for  a  day  or  two  writing 
44  this  letter  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  explain 
lk  the  project,  in  person,  but  being  unexpectedly 
"detained  I  will  no  longer  postpone  it,  It  will 
"  not  I  hope  be  more  than  two  days  after  you  re- 
ik  ceive  this  that  I  shall  see  you  and  in  the  mean- 
i4  time  I  remain 

4  4  Very  truly 

i4 Esqr  "  Yrs 

44 Baltimore"         "N.  Biddle  " 


IV. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  VISIT  TO  MAINE, 
IN  1835. 
By  Joseph  Williamson,  Esqtc.,  of  Belfast,  Me. 

The  recent  appearance  of  the  life  of  Webster, 
written  by  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  awakens  a 
renewed  interest  in  everything  which  relates  to 
the  great  American  statesman. 


44  In  August,  1835,"  says  the  biography,  44  Mr. 
4  4  Webster  being  at  Bangor,  Maine,  on  a  prof  es- 
44  sional  engagement,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
44  a  public  entertainment,  and  afterwards  address- 
"edan  immense  concourse  of  people  who  had 
4  4  come  from  far  and  near  to  hear  him."  A  note 
to  his  speech  on  the  occasion,  as  published  m  the 
revised  edition  of  his  works,  states  that  the 
banquet  took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August. 
There  is  an  error  in  the  month  and  day.  Mr. 
Webster's  visit  to  Eastern  Maine  w7as  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  the  first  week 
of   October. 

The  dinner  was  given  at  the  Bangor  House, 
which  had  been  recently  opened,  and  was  then 
the  most  spacious  hotel  in  the  State.  Edwrard 
Kent,  Esq.,  presided,  assisted  by  several  Vice- 
presidents.  4  4  Mr.  Kent,"  wrote  a  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Courier,  '4made  a  brief  but  elo- 
44  quent  aud  glowing  speech  on  the  faithful  con- 
44  duct  and  high  character  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a 
4  4  public  man  :  referring,  with  a  master's  hand, 
44  to  the  great  constitutional  battle  of  1830." 

Jacob  McGaw,  Esq.,  an  early  and  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  gave  the  following  senti- 
ment, prefacing  it  by  a  few  pertinent  remarks  : 
44  Our  distinguished  guest,  Daniel  Webster." 
When  Mr.  Webster  rose,  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  large  hall  was  filled  ;  and,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  multitude  without,  he  yielded 
to  their  wishes,  and  made  his  appearance  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel.  "  You  would  have  known 
44  that  the  people  were  there,"  continued  the  cor- 
respondent above  quoted,  "by  the  cheering 
44  and  acclamation  wTith  which  they  hailed  the 
44  ready  watchman  of  human  liberty.  His  speech 
44  was  worthy  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  his  eminent 
44  ability  and  exalted  fame.  After  expressing  his 
44  acknowledgements  to  the  citizens  assembled, 
44  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy,  he  adverted  to 
44  a  visit  he  made  to  the  place  more  than  thirty 
44  years  before, — attracted  by  the  geographical 
4  4  situation  of  the  spot — the  advantages  of  which 
44  must  be  evident  at  a  single  glance  on  the  map 
44  — situated  on  a  noble  river,  navigable  for  the 
4 'largest  men  of  war,  and  the  centre  of  a  depot 
44  for  an  immense  extent  of  country.  4  At  that 
44  4  time,' said  Mr.  Webster,  'there  wTere  about 
44  '  twelve  houses  only  in  the  limits  of  the  present 
44  4  city  of  Bangor  ; '  at  that  time,  he  crossed  the 
"Kenduskeag  stream,  on  floating  logs,  to  visit  a 
44 friend — a  man  always  respectable,  and  whom 
44  he  was  happy  to  meet  again,  that  day,  in  health 
4 'and  comfort.  He  alluded  to  Capt.  Wilder,  of 
44  Kirkland.  After  some  further  remarks  relative 
4  4  to  the  local  situation  and  advantages  of  Bangor, 
44  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  the  notice  which  had 
44  been  taken  of  his  services  in  defence  of  the 
4 'Constitution,  and  reiterated  his  strong  and 
4 'heartfelt  attachment  to  the  Union."     He  then 
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spoke  of  his  attachment  to  a  system  of  internal 
improvements ;  and  referred  to  the  tendency  of 
men  to  rely  upon  good  intentions  in  their  rulers, 
instead  of  keeping  them  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Webster  spoke  about  forty-five  minutes,  by 
the  clock,  although,  without  that  certain  evi- 
the  people  would  insist  that  it  was  not  over  fif- 
teen ;  and,  in  conclusion,  said  that  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  offer  a  sentiment  local  in 
its  character, — but  we  were  members  and  citi- 
zens not  only  of  this  city  and  State,  but  of  a 
great  nation,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  perpe- 
tuity of  its  institutions.     Mr.  Webster  gave  : — 

"  Civil  liberty — It  can  only  be  preserved  by 
"  Constitutional  restraints  upon  political  parties." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  Mr.  Web- 
ster proceeded  to  Belfast,  in  the  steamer  Bangor, 
which,  at  that  time,  did  not  make  regular  trips 
into  the  harbor.  On  this  occasion,  out  of  re- 
spect to  her  distinguished  passenger,  the  boat 
came  unexpectedly  to  the  principal  wharf.  The 
unannounced  arrival  of  Mr.  Webster  prevented 
any  formal  public  demonstration,  although  a 
salute  was  fired  after  he  had  landed.  At  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  a  large  number  of  citizens  collected 
and  tendered  their  hospitalities.  Mr.  Webster 
soon  started,  by  a  private  conveyance,  for  the 
Kennebec.  On  his  journey,  homeward,  the  citi- 
zens of  Augusta,  Hallowell  and  Gardiner  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  occasion  to  invite  him  to  a 
dinner  at  the  Hallowell  House.  The  invitation 
was  accepted ;  and  about  two  hundred  gentlemen 
were  present  The  Hon.  George  Evans  presided 
at  the  table.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr. 
Brans  explained  the  purpose  of  the  citizens  of 
Kennebec  to  signify  their  approbation  oe  the 
public  character  and  eminent  service  of  a  distin- 
guished Senator  in  Congress,  now  present,  and 
took  occasion  to  refer,  at  considerable  length,  to 
some  prominent  political  events  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  a  leader  and  champion,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Constitution  against  fearful  and 
violent  assaults,  from  various  quarters,  but  par- 
ticularly from  the  administration,  or  party  in 
power.  He  concluded  by  offering  the  following 
sentiment  : 

11  Out  dietinguUlwd   Guest — Daniel  Web- 

"  3TER—  The  profound  civilian— the  eloquent 
"advocate— the  enlightened  Statesman— None 
u  so  worthy  the  highest  lienors  under  the  Consti- 
tution, as  its  most  untiring  and  ablest  sup- 
11  porter." 

After  the  applause  had  subsided,  Mr.  Webster 
addressed  the  company  in  a  speech  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  This  speech  is  not  included 
among  bis  works  :  but  an  abstract  may  be  found 
in  the  Kennebec  journal  of  October  8th  1835. 
He  offered  as  r  sentiment  : 


Committee 


"  TJie  Constitution  of  the  United  States — The 
"  proudest  inheritance  of  the  American  people.'' 

It  was  intended  by  the  Whigs  of  Portland,  to 
give  a  collation,  at  the  City -Hall,  on  Mr.  Web- 
ster's arrival  in  that  city,  on  his  way  home.  The 
follow  ing  correspondence  passed  on  the  occasion  : 

"Portland,  Oct.  7,  1835. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

"Sir —  In  the  name  of  the  Whigs  of  this 
"city,  we  take  pleasure  in  requesting  you  to 
"meet  them  at  the  City-Hall,  tomorrow,  at  12 
"M.  and  partake  of  a  collation  there  to  be  pro- 
"  vided. 

"In  discharging  this  duty,  as  the  organ  of 
"  this  portion  of  a  political  party  whose  princi- 
*'  pies  you  have  so  ably  defended  and  so  elo- 
"  quently  sustained,  throughout  a  long  series  of 
"  usurpations  upon  the  part  of  the  present  ad- 
"  ministration,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you  of  our 
"  personal  regard,  as  well  as  political  sympathy, 
"and  are,  Sir, 

' '  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

"Levi  Cutter,  "] 

"  Samuel  Fessenden, 

1 '  Noah  Hinkley, 

' '  Marshall  French 

' '  Nathan  Cummings 

"  Hosea  Ilsley. 

' '  Thomas  Amory  Deblois 

' '  John  Edwards  "  J 

[Mr.   Webster's  reply.] 

"  Portland,  Oct.  7,  18o5. 

"Gentlemen —  It  would  give  me  true  picas- 
"  urt  to  partake  of  a  collation  with  the  Whigs 
"of  Portland,  tomorrow,  in  compliance  with 
"their  kind  invitation,  communicated  through 
"you.  But  my  engagements  at  home  do  not 
"allow  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  stay  in  the  city 
"long  enough  to  enjoy  such  an  interview.  I 
"take  leave  to  say,  that  I  value  highly,  their 
"approbation  of  my  political  conduct;  that  I 
"  accept  their  offered  sympathy  with  satisfaction 
"  and  cordiality;  and  I  pray  you  to  assure  them 
"that,  under  no  circumstances,  shall  I  abandon 
"those  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  that  de- 
motion to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  to 
"which  I  owe  the  cheering  commendation  of 
"  the  Whigs  of  Portland. 

"With  sentiments  of  warm  personal  attach- 
tk  ment,  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  friend  and  obliged 
"fellow  citizen, 

"  Daneil  Webster. 

"  To  Messrs 

"  Cutter,    Fessenden,  Hinley,    French, 
"Cummings,  Ilsley,  Deblois  and  Edwards." 

Though  the  kind  intentions  of  the  Whi^s  wree 
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not  consummated,  in  the  form  of  a  public  dinner, 
there  was  a  general  gathering  of  the  party  at 
Mr.  Webster's  lodgings,  during  the  evening  that 
lie  remained  in  Portland.  The  Advertiser  states, 
that,  ' '  from  the  hour  appointed  to  call  upon  him 
•'until  nine  o'clock,  the  drawing  rooms  at  the 
; '  Cumberland  House  were  thronged  with  the 
•f ;  friends  of  the  favorite  son  of  New  England, 
1  ■  flocking  to  exchange  salutations  with  one  to 
' '  whom  they  feel  a  strong  indebtedness  for  the 
' '  able  and  fearless  manner  in  which  he  has  ever 
"sustained  their  principles.  In  the  course  of 
•'the  evening,  Mr.  Webster  was  addressed  by 
"  one  of  the  company,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
•*'  and  replied  in  his  usual  happy  manner." 

Mr.  Webster  left  for  Boston,  the  following 
morning. 


V.— FRENCH  PROTESTANT  REFUGEES,  IN 
KING  WILLIAM  PARISH,  VIRGINIA,  IN 

1714. 

Fkom  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  the  Gener- 
al Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Contributed  by  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.D. 

In  1690,  William  III.  sent  over  to  Virginia,  a 
number  of  French  Protestants  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  England,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685 ;  and  lands  were  allott- 
ed to  them  on  James-river.  They  were  received 
with  great  favor,  and  a  special  Law  was  enacted 
for  their  naturalization.  During  the  year  1699, 
another  body  come  over,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  clergyman,  Claude  Philippe  de  Richebourg. 
•Others  followed,  in  succeeding  years,  the  larger 
part  settling  at  Monacan  town,  on  the  South 
bank  of  the  James-river,  about  twenty  miles 
above  the  falls,  on  rich  lands  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Monacan  Indians.  The  rest  were  dispersed 
over  the  country — some  on  the  James  and  some 
on  the  Rappahannock.  The  settlement  at  Monacan 
town  was  erected  into  the  Parish  of  King  Wil- 
liam, in  Henrico- county  ;  and  was  exempted 
from  taxation  for  many  years.  Large  donations 
of  money  and  provisions  were  given  to  thera  by 
the  King  and  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. Their  settlement  extended  about  four 
miles  along  the  river  bank.  In  the  centre,  a 
church  was  built ;  and  in  each  family,  at  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening,  we  are  told,  these  pious 
refugees  met  for  family  prayers.  From  these 
Huguenots,  many  of  the  best  known  families  of 
Virginia  are  descended.  Vide  Campbell's  History 
of  Virginia,  369,  370,  and  Hawks's  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Contributions,!.,  78,  79. 


1714. 

LISTE  GENERALLE  de  tous  Les  Francois 
Protestan  ts  Refugies,  Etablys  dans  la  Paroisse 
du  Roy  Quillaume,  Comte  d"1  Henrico  en  Vir- 
ginia, y  Compris  les  Femmes,  Enfans,  Vevfes, 
et  OrpkeUtos. 


NOMB  DES  HOMMES. 


Enfans. 
Femmes.  Total. 

Gakcons.  Filles. 


Jean  Cairon,  Ministre, 

3 

4 

Abraham  Salle, 

5 

1 

Pierre  Chastain, 

1 

2 

4 

8 

Charle  Perault, 

1 

1 

3 

6 

Jean  Forquerand, 

1 

2 

4 

Anthoine  Matton, 

1 

5 

7 

Isaac  Lesebure, 

1 

1 

3 

6 

Jacques  Bilbaud, 

1 

1 

3 

Jacob  Amonnet, 

3 

2 

6 

Michel  Cantepie, 

1 

2 

Jean  Voye, 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Francois  Dupuy, 

1 

1 

3 

Daniel  Guerrand, 

I 

2 

2 

6 

Barthelemy  Dupuy, 

1 

3 

2 

7 

Jacques  Sobler, 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Pierre  Fauve, 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Mathieu  Ago 
Thomas  Brians, 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Jean  Chastain, 

1 

2 

Francois  DeClapie, 

1 

2 

4 

Louis  Sobler. 

1 

1 

3 

Tho.  D'allizon, 

1 

2 

PreDutoit, 

1 

2 

4 

Jean  Calver, 

1 

3 

2 

7 

Jean  Farey, 

1 

3 

5 

Estienne  Chastain, 

1 

2 

Estienne  Bouard, 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Abra.  Sobler,  lesne, 

1 

Abra.  Sobler,  le  jeune, 

1 

2 

Gedeon  Chambon, 

1 

1 

3 

Pre  Morisser, 

1 

1 

3 

6 

31 

27 

45 

35 

138 

Isaac  Lafuitte, 

1 

2 

4 

Jean  Panetie, 

1 

1 

3 

Jean  Joanis, 

1 

o 

4 

Jacq.  Bioret, 

1 

1 

3 

Jean  Solaigre, 

1 

1 

3 

Daniel  Maubain, 

1 

2 

Isaac  Parenteau, 

1 

2 

4 

Andre  Aubry, 

1 

Guillaume  Genin 

1 

2 

Jean  Fonuielle, 

1 

1 

3 

Joseph  Caillaud, 

1 

1 

3 

Joseph  Bernard, 

1 

David  Bernard, 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Estienne  Keynault, 

1 

2 

4 

Pierre  Olliuier, 

1 

Pierre  Viet, 

1 

Anthoine  Ginaudan, 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Jean  Levillain, 

i 

2 

2 

6 

Jean  Filhon, 

l 

2 

Abra.  Michaux, 

l 

4 

6 

12 

Adam  Vigne, 

l 

1 

3 

Abra.  Bemy, 
Anthoine  Trabue, 

i 

1 

2 

5 

l 

3 

5 

Jean  Martin, 

l 

3 

1 

6 

Moize  Leneveau, 

l 

2 

4 

Jacob  Cappon, 
Pierre  Delaunay, 

l 

2 

1 

Francois  Lassin, 

l 

1 

2 

5 

Jean  Powell, 

l 

2 

4 

Jean  Dupre, 

l 

1 

3 

Jean  Gorner, 

1 

Gaspard  Gorner, 
Mathieu  Bonsergent, 

l 

1 

3 

1 

Jacques  LeGrand, 

l 

2 

Pierre  David, 

l 

2 
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Claude  Garry. 
Nicollas  SonilU' 
Anthoine  Rapiune, 
Guillaume  Marthi, 
Pierre  Deppe, 


40 

30 

34                   25 

129 

Femmks  Veuves  et 
i.eue  en  fans. 

Femmee 

Enfans. 
Gabcons.  Fili.es 

Total. 

Lavenne  SonilU'-, 
Lave.  Lorange, 
Lave.  Gorry, 
Lave.  Mallet, 
Lave.  Launay, 

2 

1               1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
3 
2 

5  Femines  Venves. 

1                4 

10 

En  fans  Okpuelins. 

Jean  Fanve. 
Estienne  Mallet, 
Suzane  Mallet, 
Marie  Mallet, 
Isaac  Gorry,  ) 
Jean  Gorry,   jf 
Anthoiue  Benin, 
Pre  Sobriche,  ) 
Jeanne  &  l- 

Suzanue,  J 

Jean  Lucadon. 
Pierre  Lucadon, 
Suzanne  Imbert, 
Jeanne  Imbert, 


14 

Recapitulation  dtj  tout. 

Pre  Piige.  31 
2e      do      40 

27 
30 

45 
34 

35 

25 

138 
129 

71 

Veuves  et  leurs  Enfans, 
Enfans  Orphelins, 

5? 

5 

79 

1 

60 

4 

267 

10 
14 

64      291 


VI.— OLD-TIME     TRAVELLING,    IN    NEW 

YORK. 

By  Joel  Munsell,  Esq.* 

h\  the  short  time  that  remains  for  the  scientific 
gentlemen  to  entertain  us  with  the  discoveries 
they  have  made,  and  after  what  has  been  so  well 
said  already  of  this  interesting  locality,  I  will 
merely  allude  to  Cherry  Valley  and  its  former 
relations  to  Albany.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  it  was  a  far  distant  town,  as  Judge 
Campbell  remarks— an  out-post  of  civilization. 
It  was  reached  only  by  private  conveyances,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  badness 
of  the  roads  and  want  of  traveling  facilities. 


•  This  interesting   little   sketch    formed   the   off-hand 

piece  "  of  our  honored  friend,  Joel  Munsell,  the  Albanv 

printer,  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  when  The  Albany  Institute 

held  a  Field  Meeting  at  that  place,  during  the  past  Snm- 

It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  Mr.  Munsell's  many 
friends.— Editoq  IIistoimoal  Maqazine. 


In  1792,  a  sort  of  stage  was  established  to  run 
from  Albany  to  Whitestown,  near  TJtica,  which 
performed  the  route  once  a  fortnight.  Some  en- 
terprising persons  residing  in  the  Genesee  coun- 
try, which  was  "the  Great  West"  of  that  day, 
established  another  to  meet  the  one  at  Whites- 
town.  The  next  year,  a  stage  undertook  to  carry 
passengers  from  Albany  to  Canajoharie,  through 
Cherry  Valley  to  Cooperstown.  The  success  of 
these  enterprises  emboldened  others  ;  and  it  is 
found  that  one  John  Hudson,  inn-keeper,  at 
Schenectady,  absolutely  undertook  to  run  a  stage 
three  times  a  week,  between  Albany  rind  Schen- 
ectady. 

A  still  bolder  scheme  was  undertaken,  to  run 
a  line  of  stages  between  Albany  and  the  Connec- 
ticut-river Valley,  at  Northampton.  Before  this, 
the  mountain  was  only  crossed  on  foot  or  on 
horseback — the  paper  for  the  Albany  newspapers 
being  all  brought  over  by  the  latter  mode  of 
conveyance.  It  was  announced,  in  1794,  that  a 
line  of  communication,  by  stage,  had  been  open- 
ed from  Portland,  in  Maine,  to  Whitestown,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
When  we  consider  that  Whitestown  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Utica,  we  can  better  conceive  what 
travel  by  stage  was,  hereabout,  in  its  infancy, 
and  where  it  was  supposed  the  sun  went  down. 

In  1799,  the  roads  had  been  so  far  improved 
that  a  stage  went  from  near  Utica,  to  arrive  at 
Geneva  the  third  day,  with  four  passengers. 
Cayuga  Bridge,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length, 
the  longest  in  America,  was  commenced  this 
year,  by  the  Manhattan  Company  of  New  York. 
The  Cherry  Valley  turnpike  was  incorporated  the 
same  year,  beginning  at  the  house  of  John  Weav- 
er, in  Watervliet.  Turnpikes  now  came  into 
vogue,  in  which  capitalists  eagerly  invested. 
They  were  a  great  improvement  over  the  roads  in 
previous  use,  but  never  afforded  profitable  returns. 

The  old  stages  were  a  great  phenomenon  as 
they  reached  one  point  after  another,  until  they 
connected  with  Buffalo.  No  doubt  many  will 
recollect  with  what  interest  the  villagers  gather- 
ed at  the  taverns,  on  the  great  lines,  to  witness  the 
arrival  of  the  stage  at  the  principal  halting 
places,  and  with  what  a  magnificent  flourish  the 
driver  came  into  town,  cracking  his  whip  and 
lashing  his  steeds  to  their  utmost  speed,  and 
fetching  up  at  the  hotel,  with  a  turn  that  struck 
the  spectators  with  awe  and  amazement ! 

By  continued  gradations,  Albany  became  the 
centre  of  a  large  amount  of  stage  travel,  which 
increased,  from  year  to  year,  until  it  engrossed  a 
larger  amount  of  capital  than  any  other  enter- 
prise. Lines  of  stages  diverged  to  every  point 
of  the  compass ;  and  its  streets  were  thronged 
with  vehicles  arriving  and  departing,  sometimes 
in  long  processions,  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night.     The  firms  of  Thorp  &  Sprague  and 
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Baker  &  Walbridge  owned  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  stage  coaches,  which  were  subsequently 
laid  up,  on  the  completion  of  the  railroads ;  and 
many  hundreds  of  worn-out  horses  went  to  their 
rest.  The  glory  of  that  business  has  departed  : 
its  tired  horses  and  tired  men  have  been  supersed- 
ed by  the  iron  horse  that  never  tires. 

In  1848,  barely  a  score  of  years  ago,  the  stages 
that  ran  out  of  Albany  were  all  gone,  but  the 
solitary  line  which  occupied  the  route  over  the 
Cherry  Valley  turnpike,  terminating  at  Syracuse, 
through  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  accommodate 
such  persons  as  halted  at  by-places  or  were 
doubtful  of  their  entire  personal  safety  behind  a 
locomotive.  But  the  iron  horse  has,  at  length, 
reached  Cherry  Valley  ;  and  now,  instead  of  a 
tedious  ride  of  a  whole  day,  jolting  over  bad 
roads,  it  is  a  pleasant  trip  of  four  hours,  in  which 
the  sentimental  traveler  may  ruminate  recumbent- 
ly on  the  rapidity  of  riding  by  rail,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  scanning  scenery  summarily,  and  the 
jollity  of  journeying  jauntily  without  jolting! 
It  brings  the  savants  of  Albany  to  explore  its 
fields  and  forests,  its  rocks  and  streams,  and  to 
open  an  acquaintance  with  its  citizens,  who  have 
-become,  by  its  instrumentality,  as  it  were,  next 
door  neighbors. 


VII.—  THE  PALATINES  IN  ULSTER 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

a  relic  of   the  early  settlement  at  west 
Camp.* 

Bv  Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  of  Saugerties. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  great  number 
of  our  people  take  so  little  pride  and  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  relics  and  landmarks  of 
our  early  history.  If  our  forefathers  had  been  a 
little  more  particular  in  recording  dates,  names, 
and  localities,  it  wonld  have  been  much  easier 
for  the  antiquary  of  the  present  time  to  collect 
and  preserve  relics  which  are  now  of  great  inter- 
est to  us ;  and,  because  of  this  omission,  many 
interesting  incidents,  names,  and  places  are  now 
lost  to  us.  It  is  now  clearly  our  duty  to  record 
daily  occurrences,  where  they  may  be  preserved 
to  our  children,  that  they  may  not  grow  up  and 
forget  us  and  our  good  works,  which  we  hope 
will  be  many,  but  will  be  few  enough  at  the 
most.  Our  fathers  are  not  to  be  censured  for 
the  omission  to  post  their  acts  on  the  ledger  of 
history,  for  several  reasons.  First.  Many  were 
uneducated,  and  thereby  unable  to  write  them 
and  preserve  on  paper,  which  is  the  surest  way. 
Second.  They  had  no  newspapers,  or  at  best 
very  few ;  and  so  the  news  of  our  ancestors  must 


•  We  copy  this  article  from  The  Saugerties  Telegraph 
of  November  4, 1870  ;  for  a  copy  of  \rhich  we  are  indebted 
to  our  friend,  the  author  of  the  paper. 


remain  hidden  from  us.  How  interesting  it 
would  be  to  read  a  newspaper  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  which  tallied  the  scores  of  the 
hardy  Pioneers  who  first  opened  the  gates  of  the 
wilderness  in  this  vicinity,  and  cleared  away  the 
dangers  for  us,  that  we  might  live  in  peace. 
Third.  Many  writings  which  have  been  made 
by  the  early  settlers  have  been  lost  by  the  care- 
lessness and  neglect  of  their  executors  and 
others  who  succeeded  them,  who  did  not  want 
j  to  be  troubled  by  taking  care  of,  to  them,  waste 
paper.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  there  was  some 
one  who  would  take  care  of  all  such  oid  papers 
and  preserve  them,  where  they  might  be  perused 
by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  ?  Fourth. 
The  hard  and  incessant  toil  of  our  ancestors, 
through  the  day,  and  the  consequent  need  of 
rest,  at  night,  prevented  them  from  preserv- 
ing, by  the  aforementioned  means,  facts  which 
have  slipped  off  the  table  of  memory  into  the 
waters  of  forgetfulness  and  been  carried  away 
into  oblivion. 

I  speak  of  these  different  ways  of  neglecting 

a  thing,  that  thinking  persons  may  take  a  hint  or 

two  and  devise  different  methods  of  preserving 

present  occurrences,  for  the  edification  of  future 

inquirers,  after  our  exit  from  the  stage,  when  we 

have  acted  our  parts  in  the  play  of  life ;  and  as  a 

sort  of  preface,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  a  descrip- 

I  tion    of    the    tombstone  of    the  Rev.   Joshua 

|  Kocherthal,  the  first  Lutheran  preacher  in  West 

|  Camp,  and  one  of  the  three  in  America,  at  that 

time,  (1700),  that  is,  the  time  when  he  began  his 

ministry. 

My  object  in  writing  of  this  venerable  old 
memorial,  is  to  bring  it  into  public  notice,  as 
there  are,  perhaps,  not  two  score  of  the  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  West  Camp,  who  are 
aware  that  the  grave  of  their  founder  is  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  their  Church  and  very 
carefully  neglected. 

I  think  that  the  grave  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  deserving  of,  at  least,  a  fence  around 
it,  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  leaving  their 
Jilth  upon  it !  Thus  I  found  it,  when  I  went 
to  copy  the  quaint  old  inscription  on  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  people  of  this  town 
know  what  a  rare  relic  of  our  forefathers  they 
were  allowing  to  be  desecrated,  because  no  one 
takes  care  of  it.  Before  I  could  copy  the  in- 
scription, I  had  to  clean  off  the  dried  cattle  filth 
and  kick  away  a  pile  of  brush  which  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  on  it.  It  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  the  tombstone  and  memory  of  our  first 
Lutheran  Minister  should  be  so  little  respected. 
We  hope,  with  this  comment  on  it,  some  one 
will  move  in  the  matter  and  have  the  stone  either 
removed  and  put  in  the  Church,  or  have  it  suit- 
ably enclosed,  with  a  good  strong  fence. 
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The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  a  very  puzzling 
one,  on  account  of  the  many  mistakes  in  the 
spelling,  the  division  of  the  words,  and  the  many 
erroneous  words — which  are  not  words,  at  all, 
not  being  in  any  language  spoken  under  the  sun. 
The  mistakes  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  trans- 
late the  inscription,  which  is  in  the  German 
language,  but  with  Roman  letters.  There  are  no 
less  than  fifteen  mistakes  in  the  inscription,  in 
mis-spelled  and  badly  divided  words,  etc. 

When  it  came  to  translating  it,  I  found  myself 
in  the  dark  and  unable  to  get  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  crooked  words  ;  and,  without  any  light  on 
it,  I  was  advised  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Philip 
Liehtenberg,  the  worthy  Pastor  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church  of  Saugerties.  I  did  so ;  and 
he  was  truly  a  Mountain  of  light  to  illumine 
this  truly  literary  wilderness  or,  in  part,  wild 
words.  Here  is  a  specimen  :  welaneh  thorn ; 
this  should  be  Melanchthoii'  s,  the  great  reformer's, 
name.  Here  is  another — Reglterstu— which  should 
be,  Begerst  du — meaning,  literally,  do  you  wish, 
or  want.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  puzzling 
mistakes  that  perplexed  us,  when  Mr.  Liehten- 
berg attempted  to  translate  the  inscription  for 
me,  which  he  did  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
Indeed,  without  his  aid,  I  would  have  been  unable 
to  give  a  lucid  translation  of  the  inscription,  in 
English.  He  has  my  thanks  for  his  kind  assistance. 

This  is  the  inscription  as  it  is  on  the  stone  : 

•  •  Wisse  Wanders  man  Untcr  cliesem  Steine  Rusht 
"nebst  Seiner  Sibylla  Charlotte  Ein  Reenter 
••  Wandersman  Per  Hoch  Jeutsehcn  in  Nord 
• '  America  ihr  Josua  Und  der  selben  an  Der  Ost 

-  and  west  seite  Der  Hudsons  River  rein  Luthris- 
"cher  Prediger  Seine  erste  an  kunft  war  mit 
•'Lrd    Lovelace   1707-8    den     1   Januar   Seine 

;  fweite  mit  Col  Hunter  1710  d.  14  Juny  Seine 
11  Englandische  rue  reise  unterbrach  Seine  Seelen 
■*  Himmelische  reise  an  St.  Johannis  sage  1719 
11  Regherstu  mehr  Ku  wissen  So  unter  Suche  in 

•  'welaneh  thonsvaterland  Werwarde  Koclier  thai, 
"  Wer  Ilarschias,  Wer  Winchenbach.  B.  Berken- 

-  mayer,  S.  Heurtin,  L.  Brevort.  MDCCXLII." 
The  lettering   on  this  stone  must  have  been 

lone  by  some  one  who  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  German  language ;  or  how  could  so  many 
uncouth  mistakes  happen  on  one  stone?  The 
true  inscription  should  be  as  follows :  Wisse 
Wandersman n  Unter  diesem  Steine  ruht  nebst 
seiner  Sybilla  Charlotte  Ein  rechter  Wandersmann 
Der  Hoch  Deutschen  in  Nord  Amerika  ihr  Josua, 
and  derselben  and  der  Ost  und  West  seite  des 
Hudson's  River  rein  Lutherischer  Prediger  Seine 
erste  Ankunft  war  mit  Lord  Lovelace  1707-8 
den  1  Januar  Seine  zwcite  mit  Col  Hunter  1710 
den  14  Juni  Seine  Englandische  Rueckreise  un- 
terbrach Seine  Seelen  himmelische  Reise  an  St. 
Johannistage  1719  Begehrst  du  mehr  zu  wisseu 


So  untersuche  in  Melancthon's  Vaterland  Wer 
war  der  Kocherthal  Wer  Hasschias  Wer  Winch- 
enbach. B.  Berkeumayer,  S.  Huertin,  L.  Brevort. 
MDCCXLII. 

From  the  latter  inscription  some  sense  can  be 
taken,  while,  as  it  is  on  the  stone,  it  is  a  muddle. 
Here  we  have  the  inscription  as  it  would  be  in 
English,  as  it  is  translated  by  Mr.  Liehtenberg  : 

Know,  wanderer,  under  this  stone  rests,  beside 
his  Sybilla  Charlotte,  a  right  wanderer,  the 
Joshua  of  the  High  Dutch,  [or  Germans']  in 
North  America,  the  pure  Lutheran  Preacher  of 
them  on  the  East  and  West  side  of  the  Hudson- 
river.  His  first  arrival  was  with  Lord  Lovelace, 
in  1707-8,  the  first  of  January.  His  second, 
with  Colonel  Hunter,  1710,  the  fourteenth  of 
June.  His  voj^age  back  to  England  was  prevented 
[literally,  interrupted]  by  the  voyage  of  his  soul 
to  Heaven,  on  St.  John's  day,  1719.  Do  you  wish 
to  know  more  ?  Seek,  in  Melanchthon's  father- 
land, who  was  Kocherthal,  who  Harschias,  who 
Winchenbach.  B.  Berkenmayer,  S.  Huertin,  L. 
Brevort.  1742. 

These  three  last  names  are  probably  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  placed  the  stone  over  the 
grave  of  the  venerated  Joshua  of  the  Germans 
in  North  America ;  and  the  date  is,  perhaps,  the 
year  in  which  it  was  placed  there.  We  take 
from  the  connection  of  the  names  of  Melanch- 
thon  and  Kocherthal,  that  the  latter  is  to  be 
venerated  by  the  Lutherans,  in  America,  as  the 
former  is  by  them,  in  Germany.  Alas,  but  com- 
paratively few  Lutherans  in  America  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Kocherthal. 

According  to  the  account  given,  in  the  Early- 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York,  by 
G.  A.  Lintner,  D.D.,  on  page  12,  we  learn  that 
East  and  West  Camp  were  settled  by  refugees 
from  the  Palatinate,  in  German}',  who  were 
driven  from  their  country  by  Roman  Catholic 
persecution  ;  and  they  were  aided  in  their  immi- 
gration and  settlement,  by  Queen  Anne  of  Eng- 
land, who  nobly  sustained  them  in  their  efforts 
and  sacrifices  for  religious  freedom.  We  have 
no  idea  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  this  reso- 
lute band  of  pilgrims,  as  I  will  shortly  show,  in 
a  short  sketch  of  the  Colony  which  settled  in 
West  Camp  ;  and  we  ought  to  honor  their  mem- 
ory enough  to  build  an  enclosure  around  the 
tomb  of  their  leader. 

The  Colony  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, on  Chrismas  day,  1709,  in  a  fleet  of  ten 
ships— this  is  the  time  mentioned  on  Kocherthai's 
tombstone,  as  his  second  arrival,  •*  with  Colonel 
"Hunter,  1710,  the  14th  of  June."  They  were 
driven  about,  on  the  ocean,  by  adverse  winds,  for 
six  months ;  and  suffered  greatly  from  colds,  want 
of  clothing,  provisions,  and  the  ravages  of  disease. 
On  their  arrival  at  New  York,  they  presented  a 
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heart-rending  spectacle  of  human  misery.  The 
city  authorities  supposed  they  had  brought  some 
terrible  disease  with  them  ;  and  they  were,  on  that 
account,  "  not  allowed  to  come  within  the  city 
''limits."  They  were  landed  on  Governor's- 
island,  where  "  many  more  died  before  any  relief 
''could  be  provided  for  them.1'  "John  Con- 
"  cad  Weiser,  who  was  one  of  the  sufferers, 
"said  that  of  four  thousand  persons  who  left 
"Portsmouth,  seventeen  hundred  died  during 
"  the  voyage  and  after  having  landed."  When 
they  landed  at  West  Camp,  all  the  shelter  they 
had  was  huts  of  logs,  bark  and  brush,  and 
no  food  for  their  families.  For  two  long  years, 
they  subsisted  on  the  Queen's  bounty  of  "  one 
•'  milling  per  day  for  each  man,  and  eight  pence 
"for  every  woman"  and  child.  "The  men 
"were  sent  in  the  woods  to  burn  tar,"  which 
was  their  chief  avocation,  besides  clearing  the 
land  and  building  their  log  huts  to  shelter  them 
and  their  loved  families  from  the  freezing  blasts 
of  our  Northern  winters. 


VIII.— JOURNAL  OF  THE  SURVEY  OF  THE 
BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  MAINE  AND  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  1741.* 

Fiiom  the    New  Hampshire  Archives,   now 
first  printed. 

Walter  Bryents  Journal  in  riming  the  Bound- 
ary between  New  Hampshire  and  that  part 
off  the  Massachusetts  Bay  called.  County  of 

York  17.'f1 

March 

13.  Fry  day  I  Set  out  from  New  Market  with 

Eight  men  to  assist  me  in  riming 
&  marking  out  one  of  the  Boun- 
dary's lodg'd  at  Cochecho. 

14.  Saturday      Sent    our    Baggage    on    loging 

Sleds  to  Rochester  from  Coche- 
cho under  the  care  of  three  men 
the  other  five  continuing  with 
me  at  Cochecho  it  being  foul 
weather.     

1 5  Sunday  Attended    Public    Worship    at 

Cochecho  and  in  the  evening 
went  to  Rochester  and  lodged 
there 

16.  Monday        Travell'd     through    the    upper 

part  of  Rochester  and  lodg'd  in 
a  Loging  Camp. — 

17.  Tuesday,      Went  on  Salmon  Fall  River  & 

travell'd  up  Said  River  on  the 


*  We  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  our  friend,  Cap- 
tain W.  F.  Goodwin,  U.  S.  A.,  for  this  paper.— Ed.  Hist. 
Mag.  / 

His.  Mag.  IX.  2. 


ice  above  the  Second  pond  & 
Campt 

18,  Wednesday  Went  to  the  third  pond  &  about 

two  of  the  Clock  in  the  after- 
noon it  rain'd  &  Snow'd  very 
hard  &  oblig'd  us  to  camp  cx- 
tream  Stormy  that  night  &  two' 
men  Sick.  — 

19,  Thursday     Went   to   the   head   of   Xecha- 

wannock  River  and  there  Set 
my  Course  being  North  two  De- 
grees West,  but  by  the  Needle 
North  Eight  Degrees  East  and 
run  a  half  mile  on  a  neck  of 
Land  with  three  men  then  re- 
turn'd  to  the  other  five  &  Campt. 

20,  Friday  Crost  the  head  pond  which  was  a 

mile  over  and  at  two  hundred 
Rods  distance  from  S1  head 
pond  was  another  which  lay  so 
in  my  Course  that  I  crost  it 
three  times  and  has  Comuni- 
cation  with  Mousum  River  as  I 
Suppose  —  from  the  last  men- 
tioned pond,  for  Six  mile  to- 
gether I  found  the  land  to  be 
pritty  even  the  growth  generally 
White  Pitch  Pine  (N  :  B  :  at 
the  end  of  every  mile  I  mark'd 
a  Tree  wThere  the  Place  would 
admit  of  it  with  the  number  of 
Miles  from  the  head  of  Necha- 
wornnock  River)  went  over  a 
mountain  from  the  Summit  of 
which,  I  plainly  See  the  White 
Hills,  &  Ossipa  pond,  which 
pond  bore  about  North  West 
and  was  about  four  mile  distant 
— There  also  lay  on  the  North 
Side  of  Said  Mountain  at  a  Mile 
distant  a  pond  in  the  form  of  a 
Circle,  of  the  Diameter  of  three 
miles,  the  East  End  of  which 
I  Crost,  I  also  Crost  the  River, 
which  comes  from  the  East,  and 
runs  into  Said  pond  &  Campt ; 
had  good  travelling  to-day  & 
went  between  Seven  and  Eight 
miles.  — 

21 ,  Saturday       In  travelling  five  miles  (the  land 

pritty  level  from  the  place 
where  I  campt  last  night,  I 
come  to  a  river  which  runs  out 
from  the  last  mentioned  pond  & 
there  track' d  an  Indian  &  three 
dogs,  Killed  two  Deer  &  Campt. 

22  Sunday  Remain'd  in  my  Camp  &  about 

nine  o'clock  at  night  the  Camp 
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235,   Monday 


was  hail'cl  by  two  Indians  (who 
were  within  fifteen  rods  of  it) 
in  So  broken  English  that  they 
call'd  three  times  before  I  could 
understand  what  they  Said 
which  was  "What  you  do  there" 
upon  which  I  Spake  to  them 
and  immediately  upon  my  Speak- 
ing they  ask'd  what  news,  I  told 
them  it  was  Peace  they  answer'd 
"  May  be  no  "  but  however  up- 
on my  telling  them  they  Should 
not  be  Hurt ;  And  bidding 
them  to  come  to  the  Camp  They 
came  &  behav'd  very  orderly 
and  gave  me  an  account  of  Ossi- 
pa  pond  &  River,  as  also  of  a 
place  call'd  Pigwaket,  They 
told  me  the  way  to  know  when 
I  was  at  Pigwaket  was  by  observ- 
ing a  certain  River  which  had 
three  large  Hills  on  the  Soutli 
West  Side  of  it  which  Narrative 
of  Said  Iudians  respecting  Ossi- 
pa  ifcc"  I  found  to  correspond, 
pritty  well  with  my  observa- 
tions— They  also  inform'd  me 
of  their  names  which  were  Sen- 
tus  *fc  Pease,  Sentus  is  an  old 
man  was  in  Cap*  Lovells  fight  at 
which  time  lie  was  much  wound- 
ed, and  lost  one  of  his  Eyes  ; 
the  other  is  a  young  man.  They 
informed  me  then  Living  was  at 
Ossipa  Pond.  They  had  on  Gun, 
but  hatchets  &  Spears  — our 
Snow  Shoes  being  Something 
broken  they  leadily  imparted 
wherewith  to  mend  them. -They 
would  have  purchased  a  Gun  of 
me,  but  could  not  Spare  one. 
They  were  very  inquisitive  to 
know  what  bro't  Englishmen  so 
far  in  the  woods  in  peace  where 
upon  I  inform'd  them— And 
upon  the  whole  they  Said  they 
tho't  it  was  war  finding  Englis- 
men  so  far  in  the  Woods  & 
further  that  there  Mere  Sundry 
Companys  of  Indians  a  hunting 
&  they  beleiv'd  that  none  of  S'1 
Companys  would  let  me  proceed 
if  they  Should  meet  with  me. — 
Parted  with  Indians  &  went  to 
Ossipa  River  which  is  fifteen 
miles  from  the  head  of  Salmon 
Falls,  which  number  of  miles  I 
mark'd  on  a  pritty  large  Tree 
that  lay  convenient  (And  in  my 
return   I   found  on  Said  Tree  a 


Sword  handsomly  form'd  grasp'd. 
by  a  hand)  One  mile  from  Ossi- 
pa River  came  to  a  Mountain 
from,  the  Top  of  which  I  Saw 
the  White  Hills  Travell'd  over 
Campt.  — 


rive  large  Mountains 


24,  Tuesday  Found  the  Snow  very  Soft  to 
day  So  that  we  Sunk  half  leg 
deep  in  Snow  Shoes,  See  where 
two  Indians  had  Campt  On 
Hemlock  Boughs.  Campt, 
Snow'd  all  night 

25  Wednesday  Continued  Snowing  all  day  to- 
night. The  general  depth  of 
the  Snow  with  what  fell  last 
night  &  to  day  was  four  foot  & 
an  half  or  five  foot  deep.  — 

20  Thursday  The  Weather  fair  &  Clear  and 
in  my  travel  to  day  Saw  the 
White  Hills  which  were  Wrest 
and  by  North  from  me  and 
about  Seven  miles  distant  as  near 
as  I  could  guess  I  also  See  Pig- 
waket Plain  or  Interval  Land  as 
also  Pigwaket  River  which  runs 
from  the  North  West  to  the 
South  East  and  cuts  the  afore- 
said Interval  in  two  Triangles  it 
lying  North  &  South  about 
eight  miles  in  length  &  four  in 
breadth.  

About  two  or  three  miles 
beyond  Pigawaket  I  saw  a  large 
body  of  Water  three  or  four 
miles  long  &  half  a  mile  broad 
but  whether  River  or  Pond  I  do 
not  know 

27,  Friday  Finding  the  Travelling  Difficult 

by  the  Softness  of  the  Snow, 
and  the  Rivers  and  Brooks 
breaking  up  together  with  some 
Backwardness  in  my  men  to 
venture  any  further,  I  concluded 
to  return,  which  I  did  accord- 
ingly and  on  Wednesday  the 
first  of  April  Wre  got  Safe  to 
Newmarket  And  all  in  good 
health.  - 

Walter  Bkyent 

Prof,  of      )      May  22,   1741— Mr  Walter  Bry- 

I  N.  Hamt*  \  SS  cut  made  oath  that  this  is  a  trin 
:  and  exact  journal  of  his  Survey,  of  part  of 
one  of  the  divisional  boundaries  between  His 
j  Majesty's  Province  of  new  Hampshire  and  the 
I  Massachusetts  Bay  made  by  him  according  to 
|  the  best  of  his  skil  &  observations  — 

Sworn  Before  Rich"  Waldhon  J1  Peace 
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the  Charge  of  Riming  y*  Dividing  Line  between 
ye  province  of  newhampshire  &  ye  province  of 

Main  for  my  Self  &  Eight  men | 

to  two  Days  my  Self  @  portsmr  at- 
tending onhisExcelen  y?  Governor 
and  Counsell  in  order  to  an  agree-     £       S       d 
nient  1-  10-  00 

to  one  day  a  Ditto  15/  I    ^ 

to  Receive  my  order  \ 

&  three  men  that   were  Sworn  \       0_  ^~_  ^  ' 
for  Lines  men  @,  10/  Day  each  \ 
to    my    Self    Seventeen    Days 

@23/<$  Day  19-  11-  00 

to   Eight  men   each   17   Days 

®,  13/  f T  Day  88-  08-  00 

to  a  plan  &  Return  by  v*  agree- 
ment 5  £  (&  I  gave  three)  05-  00-  00 


Received 


£  116-  14-  00 
85-  00-  00 


Remains  £  31-  14-  00 

Errors  Excepted  ^  Walter  Bryent 
Newmarket — 1741 
Hazen   —  £  300..00.. 
Mitcliel— £    50..11.. 
Briant  —  £    85.. 


435..  11.. 

In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sen*  ffer  12th  1741 :  The 
within  accompt  allowed 
to  be  pd  £  31  !  14..  .. 
James  Jeffrv  Cler  Assm 
In  Coun  feb  :  18  :  1741.2 
Read  and  Concurrd    It  Waldeon  Sec'' 
Feb  :  18  :  1741-2     Assented  to 

B  Wentwortit 


IX.—  REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
Z.  YORK,  BRECKENRIDGE'S  CORPS, 
C.  S.  A.,  JUNE  AND  JULY,  1864. 

NOW     FIRST     PUBLISHED,     FROM    THE    ORIGINAL 

Manuscript,  in  possession  of  Captain  C.  W. 
Elwell,  New  York  City. 

Head  Qrs  York's  Command 
(Hats'  &  Stafford's  Brigades.)  July  22»  1864. 
Major  It.  W.  Hunter 
A.  A.  Genl 

Gordon's  Div. 
Major  ! 

I  have  the  honor  to 
report — that  after  having  participated  in  the 
various  engagements  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
V*,  up  to  the  13  th  of  June,  &  also  in  the  success- 
ful movement  up  the  "Roanoke  Valley,"  my 
command  left  "  Staunton  on  the  28th  day  of  June, 


advancing  with  Joyful  step  into  the  "Valley 
"  District" 

The  fatigues  of  the  "Wilderness,  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  C.  H.,  of  Hanover,  of  the  forced  march 
from  Lynchburg  to  Salem,  were  forgotten  &  every 
heart  &  step  was  light,  as  we  turned  our  faces 
towards  the  "Potomac. 

The  hope  of  gashing  with  the  iron  heel  of 
war,  the  Enemy's  soil,  ever  inspires  with  new 
alacrity  my  decimated  but  willing  command. 

No  fatigue  can  overcome,  no  danger  appall 
them,  when  the  hearthstone  of  the  "Vandal  foe- 
is  the  hateful  goal — 

Advancing  with  eager  tread  down  the  great  Vir- 
ginia Valley,  so  adorned  &  blessed  by  Nature  & 
so  blasted  by  the  grim  hand  of  War,  they  found 
nothing  to  vary  the  monotony  of  long  marches 
save  the  recollections  of  the  past. 

This  Valley  is  for  my  Command  classic  ground. 
As  they  tread  its  highways,  the  Eagle  eye,  the 
nervous  frame,  the  flashing  genius  of  " "Stone- 
"  wall  Jackson  "  are  incarnate  before  them. 

Each  spot  is  to  them  a  monument  of  Mg  im- 
mortality" Here  Jackson  conquered  "  tben> 
"Jackson  was  victorious"  With  colors  droop- 
ing, arms  reversed  &  to  the  solemn  dirge,  my 
brave  Louisianians  tiled  past  the  grave  of  the 
dead  hero  at  Lexington,  garlanded  by  the  taper 
lingers  of  beauty — a  very  bank  of  flowers — 

But  standing  in  this  noble  Valley,  the  scene  of 
his  labors  &  his  triumphs,  no  follower  of  Jack- 
son could  think  of  him  as  cased  in  narrow  walls 
of  earth.  As  well  put  the  Lightning  in  a  shroud 
or  the  hurricane  in  bonds. 

To  his  old  comrades  his  spirit  stalks  along  the 
mountain  tops,  or  tramps  the  fertile  plain.  No 
place  hold  genius.  No  tomb  imprisons  Jackson. 
The  echoes  still  repeat  "  Victory."  whenever  his 
guns  resounded  &  the  scenes  of  his  triumphs  are 
the  inspiration  of  success. 

So  sublime  &  perpetual  is  the  life  of  genius, 
Louisianians  revere  the  great  Chieftain,  still  liv- 
ing in  his  wonderous  acts. 

And  once  more  moving  through  this  classic 
region  under  the  leadership  of  one,  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Hero  gone,  their  eagerness 
is  unabated  &  the  bright  anticipations  of  the 
present  tip  the  golden  memories  of  the  past. 

It  is  proper  to  record  that  my  Sharpshooters, 
led  by  Captain  "  Workman  &  "  Lieut  Reams 
together  with  the  0th  Regt  of  L'a  Infantiy,  Lieut 
Col  Hodges  Comd'g,  first  entered  the  town  of 
"  Martinsburg,  having  driven  out  the  enemy, 
after  a  short  but  sharp  resistance.  And  I  regret 
to  be  compelled  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
my  command  by  no  means  obtained  their  equit- 
able share  of  the  stores  captured  at  this  place. 

Crossing  the  Potomac  at  "  Shepherd  town,  my 
Command  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Maryland 
Heights  "    Although  exposed  to  severe  shelling 
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lor  two  days,  my  casualties  at  this  point  were 
only  2,  or  3. 

My  Sharpshooters  as  usual  took  a  spirited  part 
in  the  advance  — 

Withdrawing  from  "Maryland  Heights"  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  0th  day  of  July  in  front 
of  "Frederic  City  Maryland. 

After  lying  in  line  of  battle  from  8,  O, clock 
in  the  morning,  at  2,  O,  clock  I  moved  on  a  road 
parallel  with  the  Georgetown  Turnpike,  across 
the  "Monococacy  River1' &  took  position  near 
11  Monococacy  Bridge  " 

As  the  Division  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  attached,  moved  into  action,  in  echelou  of 
Brigades,  the  sight  was  more  than  imposing. 

My  veterans  marched  under  fire  with  the  preci- 
sion of  automata. 

The  spirit  of  twenty  victories  burned  in  their 
bosoms  &  flashed  along  their  faces.  No  eye 
quailed  »fc  no  mind  doubted.  Every  motion 
seemed  to  say  with  the  valiant  "  Percy"  I  will 
pluck  from  this  nettle  danger,  the  flower  of 
safety." 

The  position  occupied  by  my  Command  ex- 
posed them  to  an  enfilading  Are  from  the  Enemy. 
And  although  hotly  pressed  &  with  thinning 
ranks,  my  men  bravely  stood  their  ground  &  ad- 
vancing steadily,  dislodged  the  foe  from  his  po- 
sition &  drove  him  in  confusion  down  the  Balti- 
more road. 

I  regret  to  record  a  heavy  list  of  casualties  in 
this  engagement.  My  loss  amounted  to  45.  Kill- 
ed &  118.  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were 
Lieut  Col  Hodges  of  the  9th  La  Infantry  &  Lieut 
Lynn  of  the  0th  La.  both  gallant  &  meritorious 
Officers.  I  regret  to  state  that  these  Officers  & 
many  of  my  wouuded,  were  so  badly  injured, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  them  &  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Enemy  at  Frederic 
City— 

Every  provision  possible  was  made  for  their 
oiulort.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded 
to  my  Officers  &  Men  for  their  bearing  in  this 
engagement.  Disciplined  by  the  fire  of  20  Bat- 
tles, they  so  uniformly  &  so  generally  meet 
danger  &  death  without  fear,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discriminate  in  the  record  of  gal- 
lantry. 

I  believe  however  it  will  not  be  invidious  par- 
ticularly to  mention,  Col  Eugene  Waggaman  10th 
La,  who  led  the  van  of  Stafford's  Brigade, 
cheering  his  Command,  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  by  his  example,  in  a  way  that  the  bravest 
might  well  be  proud  of 

Col  R.  R.  Peck  9th  La,  of  Hay's  Brigade,  ever 
present  with  his  gallant  command  gained  new 
laurels  The  Col  had  his  horse  killed  under  him, 
&  his  clothes  pierced  by  a  ball,  slightly  wounding 
him  in  the  breast. 

Lieut  Col  Hodges  had  the  misfortune  to  be 


wounded  in  the  arm,  so  severely  as  to  require 
amputation.  He  is  one  of  the  best  Officers  in 
the  service.  The  combat  of  the  "  Monococacy  " 
although  short  was  a  severe  test  of  the  endur- 
ance of  my  Command  And  the  highest  commen- 
dation I  can  give  them  is,  that  their  bearing  met 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion  — 

Moving  on  towards  the  Capital  of  the  "  Unit- 
"  ed  States"  my  Command  took  part  in  the  in- 
vestment of  that  City. 

The  sight  of  its  domes  &  fortifications  fired 
anew  my  men,  &  they  would  have  hailed  with 
joy  the  command  for  an  assault  &  moved  with 
intrepidity  to  its  execution. 

But  confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  their  leader, 
they  withdrew  at  his  bidding  &  acquiesced  in  any 
direction  for  their  zeal. 

Once  more  crossing  the  Potomac  sanctified  by 
"  Mount  Vernon  &  Arlington  Heights,  yet  now  a 
weary  line  of  contest  &  of  death, 

My  Command  encamped  near  "  Castleman's 
"Ferry"  on  the  Shenandoah,  in  Clark  County 
V*.  Here  my  command  took  part  in  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  the  insolent  foe.  I  am  hap- 
py to  state  that  my  casualties  were  confined  to  2 
Privates,  wounded,   of  my  Sharpshooters. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  report  of  the  Opera- 
tions of  my  Command  I  feel  it  due  to  those  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  make  more  than  a 
passing  mention  of  their  Names  :  Lieut  Robert 
Lynne  C°  E  6th  La  wounded  in  the  combat  of  the 
"  Monococacy  "  has  since  died.  He  was  a  brave 
and  deserving  Officer.  I  regret  that  he  was  de- 
nied, in  his  last  moments,  the  consolations  of 
tender  kindred,  But  to  them  he  leaves  the 
proud  legacy  of  a  noble  death  in  a  sacred 
Cause  — 

I  am  grieved  to  record  also  the  loss  of  Capt. 
R.  A.  Pearson  C°  "C"  9th  La  at  "Castleman's 
"Ferry"  Capt.  Pearson  was  a  pains-taking 
faithful  &  remarkably  brave  Man.  His  death  is 
no  small  loss  to  a  Regiment,  the  record  of  who* 
casualties  in  battle  is  the  best  evidence  of  their 
gallantry,  Capt.  W.  F.  T.  Burnett  C°  F.  9th 
La  killed  on  the  9th  inst,  was  a  grave  loss  to  this 
same  Regt.  Captain  Burnett  added  to  all  the 
virtues  of  private  life,  efficiency  as  an  Officer  & 
uncommon  bravery. 

Lieut  M.  Murray  C°  F.  Gth  La  killed  on  the 
Monococacy  is  a  serious,  very  serious  loss  to  his 
Command. 

An  old  English  Soldier,  he  discharged  his 
duties  with  the  greatest  precision,  participated 
in  every  engagement  &  was  never  absent  from 
his  Regt.  His  regularity  was  only  surpassed  by 
his  coolness  under  fire. 

I  regret  to  report  amongst  the  wounded  Capt. 
J.  P.  Groves  Co  "B"  l8t  La,  a  very  faithful 
Officer,  Lieut  P.  Baron  C°  A.  10th  L'a,  Lieut  Ar- 
thur Bride  C°  E  5th  L'a.  Lieut  N.  J.  Landlin  C* 
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"  G "  8th  L'a.  Lieut  W.  C.  McBride  C°  II.  9th 
L'a,  &  Lieut  C.  It.  Hawortli  C"  "  B  "  9th  L\-v 

Our  gallant  dead  we  mourn. 

The  grave  has  closed  its  gloomy  portals  above 
their  mortal  remains. 

But  their  free  spirits,  clad  in  the  garments  of 
immortalit}',  still  live  in  the  memory  of  deeds 
well  done. 

The  vestal  lamp  of  patriotism  will  burn  ever 
beside  their  tombs. 

Its  light  shall  dispel  the  sombre  gloom  of  the 
overhanging  Cypress. 

The  works  of  the  dead  speak  trumpet-tongued 
to  their  surviving  Comrades. 

From  the  bright  example  of  the  departed,  the 
living  shall  gather  new  ardor  &  learn  the  lessons 
of  duty  &  of  fame. 

The  tears  that  water  their  graves  shall  bring 
abundant  harvest  of  patriotism  of  hope  &  of 
zeal. 

Pardon  me  when  I  presume  to  add  my  opinion 
to  that  of  my  Command  in  saying  that  the  cliiv- 
alorous  bearing  of  our  revered  Major  General  in 
the  combat  of  the  "  Monococacy  "  as  in  all  other 
battles  added  new  lustre  to  his  already  brilliant 
career, 

His  escape  was  miraculous,  his  horse  being 
killed  under  him  at  the  very  front  of  his  Com- 
mand, where  his  voice  might  be  heard  above  the 
roar  of  Musketry. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  gallant  bear- 
ing of  my  "  Staff  Officers,  Capt.  T.  A.  McDan- 
nold  «fc  R.  J.  Barton,  courting  dauger  fearlessly, 
wherever  duty  called —  I  respectfully  ask  for 
their  promotion  for  gallant  conduct,  at  the  battle 
of  the  "Monococacy 

Lieut  J.  L.  Scales,  Ordnance  Officer  of  my 
Command  rendered  efficient  service  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

Major  Campbell  my  efficient  Commissary  is 
worthy  of  note  for  his  bravery  in  action. 

He  renders  valuable  service  in  manoeuvring  the 
troops  in  every  engagement  The  respect  shown 
by  both  Officers  &  Men  for  the  Order  of  Lieut 
Gen  I  Early  &  for  the  rights  of  private  property 
during  the  invasion  of  Maryland  cannot  fail 
to  elicit  the  commendation  of  their  superiors. 

The  alacrity  of  both  Officers  So  Men  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  duty  ;  their  patient  endur- 
ance of  fatigue;  their  impetuosity  &  steadfast- 
ness in  action :  their  implicit  confidence  in 
their  leader  ;  their  perseverance  in  this  crusade  of 
liberty,  notwithstanding  their  depleted  ranks  & 
reduced  numbers  ;  their  cheerfulness  under  long 
absence  from  kindred  &  all  they  love  or  cherish, 
bespeak  the  spirit  of  true  patriots  &  true  Soldiers 
&  will  justify  me,  I  believe  in  any  language  of 
commendation. 


I  humbly  trust  that  their  &  my  efforts  may 
meet  the  approval  of  our  Countrymen 

1  am  Major,  with  much  respect, 

Your  Obdt  Servant . 
Z.  York 
Brig.  Genl. 


X.— THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS  OF  THE 

SEVERAL  STATES.  * 

1.— NOTICES    OF    PIOXEERS    IX    AMERICAN 
GEOLOGICAL    RESEARCHES. 

By  Hon.  George  W.  Cltntox,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

[New  Yobk,  115  Bkoaoway, 
December  22,  1870. 
Hkney  B.  Dawson.  Esq. 

Editor  of  the  Histoiuoat.  Magazine. 

Deaf.  Sik  :  When  proposing  to  publish  some  Sketches  of 
Western  New  York,  in  1844,  additional  to  the  volume  issued 
in  1838,  about  "Western  Settlements,"  etc.,  I  aimed  to 
give  some  particulars  concerning  the  origin  and  progress 
of  geological  research  in  this  State.  Knowing  that  the 
Hon.  George  W.  Clinton,  of  Buffalo,  before  devoting  him- 
self to  the  legal  profession,  had  had  his  attention  turned 
towards  investigations  of  this  kind,  by  his  father,  Governor 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  explor- 
ing party  which  traversed  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  while 
our  great  Canal  System  was  struggling  into  operation,  I 
sought  information  from  him,  respecting  the  surveys  that 
General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer's  liberality  stimulated 
Professor  Amos  Eaton  to  undertake,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  natural  features  of  the  country  which  our 
Canal  System  might  profit  itself  and  the  public  by  aiding  to 
develope. 

Judge  Clinton  promptly  complied  with  my  request,  by 
favoring  me  with  the  reminiscences  embodied'in  the  annex- 
ed communication.  This  contribution  to  history  will,  doubt- 
less, be  read  now  with  even  greater  and  wider'public  inter- 
est, than  itwotild  have  secured  if  printed  at  a  time  when 
less  attention  was  turned  towards  Geology— a  science  com- 
paratively young— in  fact,  only  struggling  into  being  as  an 
exact  sys'tem — less  than  half  a  century  ago.  Among  the 
wonders  of  late  years,  few  are  so  remarkable  for  practical 
utility  as  this  Science,  which  has  already  acquired  honorable 
maturity—of  which  the  official  Reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  this  State,  by  Professor  James  Hall  and  his  able 
associates,  furnish  some  of  the  most  important  proofs— 
the  New  Yor7c  Geological  Reports  being  now,  everywhere, 
quoted  with  admiration,  while  their  nomenclature  is  sub- 
stantially adopted  throughout  the  scientific  world. 

Engagements  connected  with  the  original  extension  of 
the  Telegraph  System  through  the  United  States  and  other 
circumstances  having  prevented  the  preparation  of  the  ad- 
ditional volume  formerly  contemplated,  as  above-mention- 
ed, I  now  endeavor  to  accomplish  my  object  by  furnishing 
the  Historical  Magazine  with  these  reminiscences  of  Judge 
Clinton,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  invite  other  surviving 
Pioneers  in  our  State  Geological  researches,  to  favor  the 
public  with  their  recollections  concerning  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  investigations  which  have  eventuated  in 
placing  the  State  of  New  York  among  the  foremost  in  this  ( 
all-important  branch  of  practical  science. 

Connected  with  these  reminiscences,  I  may  allude  to  a 
kindred  matter  which  occurred  about  the  time  when  Judge 
Clinton's  interesting  statement  was  written.     People  who 


*  We  are  indebted  to  our  respected  friend,  Hejskv 
0'Riei.ly,  Esq.,  for  the  following  timely  article,  which  we 
employ  as  the  introductory  to  a  series  of  papers,  by  various 
hands,  on  thispnteresting  subject,  which  we  propose  to  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

This  series  will  include  memoirs  of  distinguished  Geolo- 
gists, who  have  thus  served  the  States,  papers  illustrative  of 
the  history  and  results  of  surveys,  bibliographical  notices 
of  Reports  and  other  printed  works  relative  thereto,  ect ; 
and  we  promise  ourself  much  pleasure  and  our  readers 
much  profit  from  the  collection.— En.  His.  Mag. 
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recollect  the  etate  of  public  opinion,  six-and-twenty  years 
ago,  need  not  be  told  how  strong  a  prejudice  prevailed, 
then,  among  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  against  the 
Geological  Survey,  as  a  thing  costing  what  many  considered 
an  extravagant  sum  and  producing  little  good.  Knowing 
how  largely  this  feeling  prevailed  among  farmers,  as  well 
as  others,  I  thought  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  that  class, 
particularly,  to  embody  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  some  statements  concerning  the 
44  practical  paying  value  "  of  the  investment  which  the  Leg- 
islature had  made  in  the  way  of  Geological  research. 
With  this  view,  I  besought  Professor  Hall  to  furnish  a  brief 
«tatement  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  particularly  some  facts  concerning  the  economic 
value  of  the  great  enterprise,  which  I  desired  to  include  in 
the  volume  of  documents  formiug  the  Annual  Report  to 
the  Legislature,  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  I  was  then  Secretary.  I  particularly  requested  Pro- 
fessor Hall  to  favor  the  object  by  including  as  many  illus- 
trations as  he  deemed  necessary  for  depicting  the  rocks 
most  prominently  developed,  as  indications  of  the  value  of 
the  soil  and  mineral  resources,  in  different  portions  of  the 
State.*  To  people  familiar  with  geological  research,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  that  article  of  Professor  Hall 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  that  or  any  other  volume 
of  the  Transactions,  and  contributed,  essentially,  among 
farmers,  in  promoting  something  like  proper  appreciation 
of  the  great  Geological  Survey  which  forms  a  most  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  history  of  science,  in  its  application 
to  the  welfare  of  maukind ;  although  some  persons,  from 
whom  better  might  have  been  expected,  tried,  for  a  little 
while,  to  be  facetious  in  ridiculing  the  *4  pictures  "  with 
which  the  learned  Professor  illustrated  the  characteristics 
of  the  prevalent  rocks — those  wiseacres  "wanting  to 
44  know"  what  connection  such  things  have  with  ''raising 
41  potatoes  and  corn  !  " 

In  connection  with,  and  illustrative  of,  Judge  CHnton's 
enthusiastic  allusion  to  Natural  Science  and  research,  it 
may  be  stated  that  he  is  yet  (1870)  eviucing  devotion  to  his 
favorite  pursuit,  in  the  intervals  of  professional  duty — as 
President  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  as 
a  practical  explorer  in  the  field— some  of  his  Reports  on 
the  Botany  of  Western  New  York,  having  been  lately  pub- 
lished by  that  Society. 

In  justice  to  the  author  and  his  subject,  let  me  ask  the 
reader  to  remember  the  date  of  Judge  Clintou's  reminis- 
cences. The  six  and  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Judge  wrote  those  memorials,  have  in  few  matters  been 
k>  remarkable  as  in  the  broad  and  bright  light  thrown  on 
Geology— a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  as  above  stated, 
was  scarcely  recognized  as  an  exact  Science  in  the  days  of 
hie  early  explorations,  with  Professors  Eaton,  Beck  and 
Eights,  and  which  was  comparatively  little  appreciated  by 
general  readers,  even  a  quarter  Century  ago,  wheu  his  let- 
ter was  written. 

Some  other  memoranda,  on  this  subject,  may  be  at  your 
service,   in  connection    with  the   labors  of    the   Pioneer 
Geological  Explorers,  to  whom  Judge  Clinton  justlv  and 
beautifully  alludes  in  the  annexed  communication. 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  O'Riku.y.] 
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[REMINISCENCES  of  JUDGE  Clinton.) 
Buffalo,  October  16,  1844. 


Henry  O'Rielly,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir  : 

I  have,  in  vain, 
endeavored,  down  to  the  present  time,  to  secure 
the  leisure  to  collect  and  arrange  my  old  materi- 
als, in  order  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  ?,h  of 
August  Last.  Kv.'ii  now,  I  am  compelled  to  write 
in  haste,  nod  without  having  before  me  some 
memoranda  and  some  pamphlets  which  are,  or 


These  statements  may  be  found  in  the  volume  of  State 
Agricultural  Transactions  tot  LS48,  published  bv  legisla- 
tive anthority.  in  1S44.  J     ° 


ought  to  be,  in  my  possession.     Having,  for  so 
many  years,  been  utterly  diverted  from  geological 
pursuits,  I  am  ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
theories  and  discoveries  of  the  last  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  may,  peradventure,  exhibit  the 
iguorance,  rather  than  the  merits,  of  those  gentle- 
men who  were,  in  my  estimation,  highly  merito- 
rious as  the  Pioneers  of  Geology  in  this  country. 
Your  inquiries  have  sent  me  to  my  old  note 
books  ;  and  they  have  recalled  some  of  the  most 
pleasant  scenes  of    \\\y  existence.      Subsequent 
changes  have  made  the  recollection  of  those  olden 
I  days    "sweet,  yet   mournful  to   the   soul."      I 
know  not  whether  to  thank  or  to  blame  you,  for 
j  directing   my  thoughts  to   those   peaceful   and 
I  happy  years,  when  I  was  devoted  to  pursuits,  so 
|  congenial    to  my  taste  and    so    widely   variant 
i  from  the  struggles  and  passions  of  my  present 
life.     I  can  truly  say,  that  I  could  have  been  con- 
tented with  poverty  and  loneliness,  in  the  hunible 
and  unregarded  study  of   Nature ;     and  that  I 
have  often   most  bitterly   regretted   my  having 
been  drawn  from  my  devotion  to  her,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  true  but  misjudging  friends. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  earlier  geolo- 
gists, we  should  remember  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  contended.     The  founder  of  a  Sci- 
ence is  generally  a  greater  man,   and  expends 
more  labor  in  founding  it,  than  any  of  the  suc- 
I  ceeding  prosecutors  of  that  Science,  who  extend 
'  its  boundaries,  and,   in  fact,  know  a  great  deal 
\  more  about  it.     The  great  Cuvier,  the  father  of 
j  Comparative  Anatomy,  knew  probably  much  less 
J  about  that  branch  of  Science,  than  is  now  mas- 
j  tered  and  comprehended    by  many   gentlemen 
|  who  are-,  nevertheless,  fated  to  be  forgotten.    So  it 
j  should  be,  though  it  seldom  is  so,  with  the  earlier 
!  votaries  of  a  Science.     They  grope  in  compara- 
|  tive  darkness.     They  may  shed  but  little  light 
I  upon  that  darkness  ;  but  that   little  light,   the 
1  fruit  of  a  life's  labor,  is  often  a  life's  start  to  their 
successors,  in  the  rugged   path   towards  Truth, 
Their  merit  should  be  estimated,  and  praise  ac- 
corded to  them,  not  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
attainments  made   by  them,  but  according  to  the 
j  value  of  those  attainments  to  those  coming  after 
I  them,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  of 
lease  or  difficulty  under  which  they  made  them. 
j  I  admit  that  he  who  reduces  unformed  accumu- 
lations of  knowledge  to  order  and  founds  a  Sci- 
ence, does  a  more  immediate  and  sensible  good 
than    those   who    accumulated   the    undigested 
knowledge ;  still,  without  pioneers,  Science  has 
never  appeared  in  this  world  ;    and  the  hum- 
ble herbalist  should  be  approved  for  his  labors, 
at  least,  because  he  prepares  and  smooths  the  way 
for  the  botanist. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  fix  the  compara- 
tive deserts  of  the  earlier  and  the  present  geolo- 
gists of  this  country ;  but,  if  the  latter  be  per- 
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sons  of  super-eminent  merit,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  former  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
having  created  and  fostered  the  taste  for  geologi- 
cal pursuits,  and  paved  the  way  for  their  more 
marked  and  rapid  progress. 

Not  being  confident  but  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
some  great  discoveries  that  may  have  been  made 
of  late  years,  I  cannot  say  but  that  the  ad- 
vances made  in  my  time  have  been  so  far  sur- 
passed as  to  be  utterly  valueless  now.  Perhaps, 
our  supposed  discoveries  have  turned  out  base- 
1  ess  ;  and,  our  locations  of  our  rocks  were,  per- 
haps, entirely  erroneous.  I  can  merely  say  that  I 
do  not  know  of  one  important  fact  in  the  eco- 
nomical geology  of  this  State  which  was  not  well 
understood  in  1830.  I  do  not  know  if  any 
mineral  product  of  our  State,  of  any  consequence, 
in  Agriculture  or  the  Arts,  now  known  to  exist, 
Avas  then  undiscovered  ;  and  I  am  very  confident 
that  Coal,  in  large  masses  or  deposites,  was  then 
unlooked  for,  unless  it  might  be  on  our  Southern 
border,  which  was  then  but  little  known. 

For  myself,  I  claim  no  merit.  What  little  I 
did  was  done  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
brought  its  own  sufficient  reward.  I  am,  how- 
ever, solicitous  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
others  who  have  earned  and  are  entitled  to  grati- 
tude. They  had  none  of  those  advantages,  at 
the  outset,  which,  prior  to  my  abandoning  the 
Natural  Sciences,  began  to  be  felt  in  this  State, 
and  which,  I  am  told,  for  many  years,  have  been 
so  sensibly  experienced.  Books  were  few,  and 
-difficult  of  procurement;  there  was  not,  as 
now,  a  free  and  rapid  intercommunication  with 
European  naturalists,  and  a  comparatively  easy 
access  to  European  schools  and  to  large  and  wTell- 
arranged  geological  cabinets,  here  and  abroad; 
the  all-important  science  of  Organic  Remains  was 
peculiarly  difficult  of  attainment ;  and,  above 
all,  the  geologist  was  not  then  cheered  on  by  the 
respect  of  all  classes  and  encouraged  })y  State 
patronage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lie  was  too  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  visionary  and  a  cumberer  of 
the  ground.  The  geologists  of  my  acquaint- 
ance were  well  aware  that,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  merely  preparing  the  ground  for 
others.  They  felt  distrust  in  their  own  conclu- 
sions, and,  with  some  exceptions,  did  not  print 
them,  to  my  knowledge ;  still  these  conclu- 
sions, and  the  facts  upon  which  they  were  based, 
wTere  freely  conversed  about,  and  circulated,  in 
letters  and  by  word  of  mouth.  They  must  have 
readied  the  later  race  of  our  geologists.  Their 
value  I  do  not  pretend  to  estimate. 

Apologizing  for  these  preliminary  remarks, 
permit  me  to  proceed  to  answer  the  substance  of 
your  letter,  so  far  as  I  can.  In  order  to  do  so,  I 
must  venture  a  few  remarks  upon  the  history  of 
geological  investigation  in  this  State,  or,  rather, 
,?efer  yon  to  the  earlier  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 


!      In  1820,  under  the  direction,  I  think,  of  an 

I  Albany  Count}'-  Agricultural  Society,  Professor 
j  Amos  Eaton  and  Dr.  T.  R.  Beck  made  an  Agricul- 
|  tural  and  Geological  Survey  of  Albany-county  ; 

j  and  it  was  published,  either  that  year  or  the  next. 

I I  have  not  the  pamphlet  by  me  ;  but  my  recollec- 
■  tion  is,  that  it  was  highly  creditable  to  those  gen- 
;  tlemen,  and  of  great  benefit,  in  itself  and  as  a 
;  model  for  similar  explorations. 

In  1821,  Professor  Eaton,  aided  by  Dr.  Lewis 
|  C.  Beck,  then  a  very  young  man,  made  a  similar 
|  survey  of  Rensselaer-county,  which  wTas  publish  - 
I  ed,  in  1822,  at  Albany,  in  a  pamphlet.  This 
;  Survey  was  made  by  the  direction  and  request  of 
the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, — a  man  who, 
to  his  latest  hour,  never  omitted  an  opportunity 
to  do  good,  and  whose  memory  will  be  rever- 
enced for  many  generations. 

In  1822,  Dr.  John  H.  Steel,  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  published  A  Report  on  the  Geological 
Structure  of  the  County  of  Saratoga.  These 
three  pamphlets,  according  to  my  present  recol- 
lection, are  the  earliest  attempts  I  have  seen,  to 
elucidate  the  geology  of  any  portion  of  this 
State.  They  contain  much  interesting  matter; 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  two  former  should  be 
regarded  as  valuable  only  for  their  rude  anti- 
quity. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  Professor  Eaton  published  his  Canal 
Rocks — in  fact,  an  attempt  at  a  classification 
and  description  of  the  rocks  of  the  State.  I  have 
not  the  wTork  by  me,  and  cannot  give  the  date  of 
the  first  edition,  nor  its  exact  title ;  but  you 
can  readily  find  the  book.  I  doubt  whether  the 
actual  desert  of  any  of  our  more  recent  geologists, 
for  their  works,  should,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, be  admitted  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
Professor  Eaton,  as  the  author  of  this  first 
general  attempt  at  a  synods  of  the  Geology  of 
our  State. 

And  here  let  me  observe,  in  justice  to  Professor 
Eaton,  that  no  man  did  so  much  as  he,  in  his 
day,  to  promote  a  taste  for  Natural  History  in 
this  country.  His  several  text  books,  though, 
perhaps,  nowr  superseded,  were  of  incalculable 
utility.  He  educated  many  young  men  (some  of 
whom  are  now  forgetful  of  the  great  obligations 
they  owe  to  their  old  master)  and  inoculated 
them  with  his  own  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  Sci- 
ence. He  was  a  man*  of  a  clear  mind,  of  great 
ability,  and  of  varied  attainments. 

He,  perhaps,  erred  in  his  geological  conclusions, 
principally  from  his  ignorance  of  Organic  Re- 
mains. He  considered  our  American  formations 
as  being  on  a  larger  and  more  uniform  scale  than 
those  of  Europe ;  and  was,  perhaps,  too  ready  to 
apply  the  old  hypothesis,  that  the  strata  of  the 
earth  were  superposed  and  continuous,  like  the 
coats  of  the  onion.  He  erred  too,  (unless his  views 
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arc  now  verified)  in  [/lacing  among  the  Second- 
ary, many  of  our  Transition  rocks.  lie  adopted 
a  new,  though,  generally,  just  and  convenient,  no- 
menclature of  our  strata  ;  and  made  sad  mistakes 
in  identifying  the  Clay  of  Albany  and  the  Sand 
of  its  plains  with  the  London  Clay  and  Bagshot 
Sand  of  English  Geologists.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  errors,  he  did,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  day,  to  investigate  and  elucidate 
our  Geology. 

In  May,  1820,  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Professor  Eaton,  and  accompanied  him,  Dr.  James 
Eights,  and  a  number  of  the  students  of  Theliens- 
selaer  School,  on  an  excursion  from  Troy  to  Buf- 
falo, or,  rather,  to  the  Eighteen  Mile-creek,  on  the 
South  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  Canal,  and  back. 
A  canal-boat  was  chartered  for  the  purpose;  and 
two  months  and  nine  days  were  consumed  in  the 
excursion.  The  special  object  was  the  study  of 
the  Canal  J  locks  and  other  brandies  of  Natural 
History.  I  do  not  remember  that  auy  very  nota- 
ble discoveries  in  Geology  were  made ;  but  many 
interesting  facts  were  ascertained,  in  that  and 
other  Natural  Sciences, — a  few  of  which  I  will 
mention. 

In  geodes,  in  the  calciferous  sandrock  of 
Eaton,  opposite  Root's  Nose,  on  the  Mohawk,  we 
found  quartz  crystals,  rounded  on  one  or  more  of 
their  facets,  as  though  they  bad  been  fused  by 
the  blow-pipe. 

We  christened  a  village,  on  the  Canal,  "  Gas- 
"port,"1  from  a  fountain  of  carburretted  hydro- 
gen in  the  Canal,  within  its  bounds.  The  place, 
I  believe,  bears  that  name,  to  this  day. 

We  obtained  one  small  specimen  of  Galena 
from  the  limestone  of  Lockport. 

At  Salina,  in  the  red-marl,  or  red  sandstone, 
we  discovered  small  pseudo-morphous  crystals, 
or  rather  casts,  of  the  same  shape  and  appearance 
as  the  "  hopper-formed  n  crystal  of  salt.  Sub- 
sequently, much  larger  ones,  from  two  to  tour, 
and,  even  six  inches,  across,  were  found  at  Mau- 
lius,  in  the  clay,  by  Dr.  Eights. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  we  diverged,  fre- 
quently, from  the  Canal,  to  visit  Niagara  Falls, 
the  Genesee  Falls, Trenton  Falls,  and  several  other 
remarkable  points  ;  and  that  our  geological  ob- 
servations were  such  as,  with  me,  at  least,  and  I 
think  with  others,  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  gen- 
eralizations of  Professor  Eaton  and  in  his  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  of  our  rocks. 

This  journey  was  important,  not,  perhaps,  so 
much  from  its  direct  results,  as  from  the  zeal 
with  which  it  inspired  many  young  men  in  the 
pursuit  of  Natural  History.  On  this  occasion,  I 
became  acquainted  with  Professor  Rafinesquo, 
who  seems  to  have  been  more  highly  regarded 
by  European  than  by  American  naturalists,  and 
who  was  certainly  a  man  of  more  universal  in- 
formation,   particularly   in   matters  of   Natural 


Science,  than  any  other  individual  I  ever  met  with. 

From  the  time  of  this  tour  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1828,  and,  indeed,  occasionally, 
from  time  to  time,  down  to  1831  or  18o2,  I 
gave  much  time  to  geological  investigations.  I 
cannot  claim  to  have  done  much,  except  rectify- 
ing some  of  my  old  notions.  Of  correspondents.  I 
had  very  few.  I  may  here  mention  that,  in  1 820, 
when  I  was  examining  the  rocks  of  Ontario- 
county,  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  a  singular  min- 
eral (?)  substance,  of  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  any  account.  It  exactly  re- 
sembles animal  fat,  or  grease.  I  made  no  analy- 
sis, nor,  indeed,  any  critical  examination  of  it. 
It  occurred  about  one  foot  from  the  surface,  in 
clay,  in  a  marsh  about  one  mile  from  Rushville, 
at  a  place  where  a  man,  by  the  name  of  Slayton. 
was,  at  the  time,  or  professed  to  be,  boring  for 
coal. 

With  regard  to  the  Helderl  >erg,  I  spent  much 
time  in  examining  it,  with  Dr.  James  Eights, 
who  Avas  familiar  with  it,  before  I  visited  it. 
Twice,  at  least,  we  examined  it  with  great  care  ; 
and  once  endeavored  to,  and  succeeded,  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  at  least,  in  tracing  its  geological 
connection  with  the  Catskill  Mountains,  at  the 
Kaater's-kill,  I  am  very  confident  that  I  kept, 
(as  was  my  custom,)  full  journals  of  these  explo- 
rations ;  but,  if  so,  I  have  mislaid  them.  I  find, 
however,  among  my  notes,  an  abstract  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  examinations,  made  in  1827  and 
1828,  specifying  the  various  localities  which  we 
visited,  and  the  appearances,  &c,  of  the  different 
strata  at  each.  From  the  adoption,  however,  of 
Professor  Eaton's  divisions  and  nomenclature,  any 
value  they  might  otherwise  possess,  is,  probably, 
diminished.  In  the  Jlelderberg  and  Catskill,  we 
found,  or  thought  we  found,  all,  or  almost  all-, 
the  "  Canal  Rocks,"  and  more.  Our  knowledge 
of  Organic  Kemaius  was  so  imperfect,  that,  in  all 
probability,  we  gave  to  most  of  those  we  met 
with,  names  by  which  no  geologist  of  this  day 
would  recogui/e  them.  Our  general  conclusion, 
however,  was  that  the  Catskill  and  the  lleldcr- 
berg  were,  in  fact,  entirely  composed  of  Transi- 
tion Hocks.  Whether  this  is  the  present  view  of 
our  men  of  science,  I  do  not  know  ;  and  1  pre- 
sume this  section  of  country  has  been  more  accu- 
rately examined,  by  gentlemen  of  superio: 
science,  with  more  leisure  and  far  better  opportuni- 
ties of  observation,  than  were  or  could  be 
enjoyed  by  two  men,  with  empty  pockets,  who 
carried  knapsacks,  and  did  their  own  hammering. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  there  is  anything 
in  this  communication  that  can  be  at  all  valuable 
to  the  public,  or  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve 
preservation.  You  may,  however,  use  it  as  you 
please,  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  can  be  of  service  in 
securing  a  due  regard  to  gentlemen  who  have 
deserved  well,  but  are  not  remembered  as  they 
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should  be.  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  for 
those  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laboring, 
any  exclusive  merit,  or  of  postponing  to  them, 
more  recent  geologists,  of  whom  and  whose 
labors  I  know  but  little.  But,  my  contempor- 
aries did  do  much  ;  and  common  justice  requires 
that  thejr  should  not  be  utterly  eclipsed  by  the 
brighter  luminaries  of  the  present  day.  If  the 
more  modern  votaries  of  Geology  arrogate  all 
glory  to  themselves,  and  withhold  the  humbler 
meed  of  praise  which  was  so  clearly  earned  by 
the  Pioneers,  in  my  humble  judgment,  they  act 
unwisely,  and  deserve  a  gentle  reprimand.  Buf- 
fon's  vanity  made  him  supremely  ridiculous ; 
and  his  absurd  pretensions  will,  probably,  be 
recorded  when  his  works  are  obsolete ;  and 
Linmcus  ennobled  his  own  memory  and  added 
lustre  to  his  own  achievements,  by  remembering 
his  obligations  to  his  predecessors  and  encour- 
aging and  acknowledging  the  aid  of  his  humbler 


co-laborer: 


Tours,  most  truly, 

G.  W.  Clinton, 


XI.— THE  OLD  FAMILIES  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

I.— THE  VAX  V0B8T  FAMILY,  1634  TO  1722. 

Bv  Hon  Charles  P.  Daly,  LL.  I). 

LThe  following  letter  was  written  by  Chief-justice  Daly, 
of  the  New  York  Common  Pleas,  to  Judge  Van  Vorst,  form- 
erly of  the  same  Court,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Van  Vorst  family. 

We  publish  it,  as  it  contains,  probably,  all  that  is  known 
oi  the  early  history  and  genealogy  of  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  I)utch  families  by  whom  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey  were  settled.] 

My  Dear  Judge: 

I  give  you,  herewith,  all  that  I  know  respect- 
ing the   Van  Yorst  family. 

The  first  emigrant  and  common  ancestor,  in 
this  country,  was  Cornelius  Van  Vorst,  who 
came  to  the  Colony  of  New  Netherland,  in  10o4, 
when  it  was  under  the  government  of  Wouter 
Van  T wilier. 

In  lGUO,  Michael  Pauw,  under  the  title  of  the 
Lord  of  Achtienhoven,  in  Holland,  obtained  a 
Patent  for  a  Grant  of  land  upon  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  opposite  to  New  Amsterdam, 
which  embraced  what  is  now  Jersey  City  and 
much  beyond  it.  A  similar  Grant  was  obtain- 
ed by  Van  Rensselaer,  about  the  same  time,  of 
the  lands  about  Albany  ;  and  the  object  of  Pauw, 
like  that  of  Van  Rensselaer,  was  to  establish  a 
feudal  Colony,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  Pa- 
troon,  or  Lord,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  Latin 
name  of  Pavonia.  In  1630,  he  sent  out,  as  his 
representative,  one  Michael  Paulinson,  who  took 
possession  of  the  Patent  and  established  himself 
on  the  Hook,  now  part  of  Jersey  City,  which 
was  called,  after  him,  Paulis  Hook,  corrupted 


into  Powles  Hook,    the  name    by  which  it  was 
formerly  known. 

In  the  following  year,  1684,  Cornelius  Van 
Vorst  was  sent  out  to  supersede  Paulinson,  as 
Pauw's  "  Commander  in  Pavonia.1"  He  came 
in  a  small  English  barque,  from  some  port  in  the 
|  North  of  England  ;  and  brought  with  him  some 
'  "  good  Bordeaux  wine,1'  which  appears  to  have 
I  been  especially  prized  ;  for,  immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  Van  Twiller,  who  according  to  the 
j  narrative  of  De  Vries,  "was  fond  of  tasting 
I  "good  wine,"  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  new 
I  incumbent,  accompained  by  Dominie  Bogardus, 
!  the  clergyman,  and  husband  of  Anneke  Jans,  and 
!  by  De  Vries,  the  navigator.  They  evidently  im- 
I  bibed  very  freely  of  the  wine,  for  the  Governor 
'  and  the  Dominie  got  into  a  high  dispute  with 
!  Van  Vorst,  about  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  but 
i  were  finally  reconciled  ;  and,  upon  their  departure, 
j  Van  Vorst  resolved  to  give  them  a  parting  salute 
'  with  a  piece  of  cannon  that  stood  upon  the 
j  palisade,  in  front  of  his  house  ;  when,  a  spark 
i  flew  upon  the  house,  which  was  thatched  with 
j  rushes,  and.  in  half  an  hour,  it  was  entirely 
!  consumed. 

Your  classical  recollection  will  recall  the  eus- 
!  torn  of  making  a  sacrifice,  in  honor  of  a  guest, 
I  of  the  best  ox,  calf,  etc  ;  but  your  ancestor  went 
!  beyond  the  ancients,  by  burning  down  the  house 
over  his  head  :  and  we  can  appreciate  how  com- 
plimented the  Governor  and  his  party  must  have 
felt,  as  the  flames  of  the  burning  dwelling  light- 
ed them,  on  their  way,  across  the  Hudson,  to  the 
Fort,  at  New  Amsterdam. 

Pauw  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  his 
object.  It  was  difficult  to  do  so,  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Amsterdam.  It  was  repugnant  to  the 
notions  of  men  brought  up  under  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  Holland  :  and  Pauw  and  his  command- 
er were  so  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  the 
settlers  of  New  Amsterdam,  that,  in  1(537,  he 
gave  up  the  enterprise  and  relinquished  all  his 
interest  in  the  Patent  to  the  West  India  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  following  year.  1688,  Cornelius  Van 
Vorst  died,  leaving  a  widow,  Vrouwtje  [Dame] 
Ides.  He  had  been  twice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  he  had  two  sons,  Jan  and  Ilendrick, 
and  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  by  his 
second  w  if e,  all  of  whom  survived  him .  The  two- 
elder  children,  by  the  first  wife,  were  minors,  at 
their  father's  death— children,  under  the  Dutch 
law,  not  attaining  their  majority  until  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Jan  Damen  and  David  Provost 
were,  accordingly,  appointed  Guardians  of  Jan, 
until  he  attained  his  majority,  which  was  in 
1041  ;  and  Dominie  Bogardus  and  Tymen  Jan- 
sen  were  appointed  Guardians  of  Ilendrick. 

Ilendrick  remained  in  possession  of  the  farm 
occupied  bv  his  father,  which  was  leased  to  him 
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ny  Governor  Kieft,  on  behalf  of  the  Company. 
Kieft,  also,  in  the  same  year,  1639,  leased  to  Jan, 
the  Company's  Bouwery  [farm]  No.O,  on  Man- 
hatten-island  ;  *  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  leased 
to  the  widow,  Vrouwtje  Ides,  for  twenty-one 
years,  a  farm  at  Ahasimus,  \IIorsimus,]  to  which 
she  removed  with  her  children;  and,  to  assist 
her,  he  supplied  her  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
sheep. 

In  1638,  Hendrick  was  prosecuted  by  the 
Fiscal,  for  illegal  trading  in  furs — that  is,  I  sup- 
pose, for  infringing  upon  the  monopoly  of  the 
Company.  In  1639,  he  went  to  Holland,  taking 
with  him  Powers  of  Attorney  from  several  per- 
sons, to  act  for  them,  and  died  there,  in  1640 — 
one  half  of  his  estate  going  to  his  full  brother, 
.ran,  and  the  other  half,  in  equal  proportions,  to 
his  half  brother  and  sister,  the  children  of  Vrouw- 
tje Ides.  Of  Jan,  I  know  nothing  further  than 
above  stated. 

The  widow,  Vrouwtje    Ides,  married  Jacob 
Stoffelsen,  who  had  been  one  of  Van  Twiller's 
Overseers  of  the  Negroes  employed  in  the  con- 
struction  of    Fort   Amsterdam,    in    1635.      She 
died  at  her  farm,  at  Ahasimus,  in  Pavonia,  in 
1641  ;  and  Stolnesen  continued  to  reside  there, 
with  her  children,  until  1643. 
^   In  1641,  Vanderllorst,  of  Utrecht,  founded  a 
Colony  at  Hackensack  ;  aud,  among  the  colonists, 
was  Garrit  Jansen  Van  Vorst  or,  rather,  V<?<?rst, 
who  was  shot,  in  1643,  by  a  drunken  Indian,  as  he 
was  engaged,  there,  in  thatching  a  house.     The 
middle  name  denotes  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jan 
Van  Voorst ;  but  he  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Jan,  above  referred  to,  who  was  then  but  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  as  the  Van  Voorst  that  was 
killed  was  a  married  man— the  Indians  offering 
an  atonement  to  his  widow.     His  son,  Jan  Ga£ 
reteen  Van  Voorst,  born  in  New  Netherland,  was 
married,  in  1663,  to  Sara  Waldron,  a  native  of 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland.     He  died,  shortly  af- 
terwards;   and   his   widow,    in    1666,   married 
Laurens  Jansen  Van  Oosten,  a  native  of  Ley  den. 
I  may  here  mention,  that  it  is  very   difficult  to 
trace  a  Dutch  geneology,  by    names,  from  a  pe- 
■ulianty    in  Dutch    nomenclature;   for    the  son 
received,  as  his  surname,  the  christian  name  of 
the  lather,  with  the  termination  added  of  soon  or 
sen,  meaning  son.     Thus,  Cornelius   Van  Vorst's 
son  being  chrfetened  Hendrick,  his  name  would 
be  Hendrick  Cornell's^/* ;  and  if  his  son  was 
christened   .Ian,  his  name    would   be  Jan   Hen- 
dncksen  or,  in  English,  John  Hendriekson  ;  and 
if  his  son  was    christened  Hendrick,   his  name 
would     Ik;    Hendrick    Jansen.      The    difficulty 
which    this   caused  led   to    the    adoption    of  a 


•  Thi*  may  be  a  miHtake.    The  Jan  here  referred  to,  mav 
have  been  a    brother  or    connection  of     Comclinp 
<  ornmander. 
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unchanging  patronymic ;  but  not  until  many 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Van  Vorsts  in  the 
Colony — not,  in  fact,  until  the  change  bad 
became  very  general  in  Holland,  where  the 
previous  practise  had  existed  for  centuries. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  another  difficulty. 
A  man  would  be  called  by  the  name  of  his  trade 
or,  sometimes,  from  a  personal  peculiarity.  Thus, 
if  Jan  Van  Vorst  had  been  brought  up  to  the  trade 
of  a  Brewer,  he  would  be  called  Jan  Brouwer  ; 
or  to  a  Bleacher,  Jan  Bleeeker;  or,  rather,  he 
would  take  his  father's  first  name  and  be  called 
thus,  Jan,  Cornelissen  Brouwer.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  Dutch  families  by 
names. 

The  murder  of  this  Garrit  Van  Voorst  led  to  a 
collision  with  the  Indians  ;  and,  in  1643,  a  body 
of  Hackensack  Indians  came  to  Jacob  Stoffelsen, 
then  living,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  farm  of  his 
deceased  wife,  Vrouwtje  Ides  ;  and,  being  a  fa- 
vorite with  them,  they  induced  him,  upon  some 
pretext,  to  go  to  New  Amsterdam  ;  aud,  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  they  murdered  all  in  the  house- 
hold, not  a  soul  escaping,  except  the  little  son 
of  Cornelius  Van  Vorst,  by  Vrouwtje  Ides, 
whom  they  carried  off,  as  a  prisoner,  to  Tappan — 
|  an  act  which  they  followed  up  by  laying  the 
I  whole  of  Pavonia  in   ashes. 

Three  years  after  this  event,  that  is,  in  1646, 
Stoffelsen  became  one  of  the  five  founders  of  the 
Village  of  Breuckelen,  [BrooJdij?i]  which  was 
established  on  the  road  from  the  Ferry  to  Flat- 
bush,  between  the  Wallobout  and  Gowanus- 
creek,  or,  in  about  the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall 
of  the  present  City  of  Brooklyn.  Here  he  had  a 
farm  commencing  at  the  meadow,  at  the  head  of 
Gowanus-creek,  and  extending  to  the  Flatbush 
road  [Fulton-avenue,  from  Bond  to  Smith- 
street^  and  remained  there  until  1656,  when  he 
leased  a  farm  at  Ahasimus,  from  the  Company, 
where  he  was  living,  in  1664,  having  married 
again. 

The  boy  carried  off  by  the  Indians,  I  suppose  to 
have  been  Ide  Cornelissen  Von  Vorst,  who  was 
afterwards  a  farmer  at  Ahasimus.  In  1652,  he  was 
married  to  Hilletje  Jans,  and  had  four  children — 
Vrouwtje  (named  after  his  mother)  Cornelius, 
Peter,  and  Cornelia.  In  1663,  he  and  Stoffelsen 
were  lined  for  working  on  Sunday.  In  1664,  he 
obtained  a  Patent  for  land  at  Ahasimus,  South- 
east of  the  wagon-road  to  New  Jersey,  and,  the 
same  year,  another  Patent  for  land  at  Schreyer's 
Hook,  "  a  triangle  adjoining  the  Director  Gencr- 
"  al\s  Garden,  in  New  Amsterdam."  In  1674,  he 
and   Claes  Jan?,   probably  a  son   of   Jan   Van 


Vorst  and  grandson  of  Cornelius,  had  a  contro- 
versy about  the  right  to  certain  vallej'  aud  pas- 
ture land,  at  Ahasimus,  with  Casper  Steymets, 
which  was  settled  by  the  authorities.  His  son, 
Cornelius,    had   two  children,    Ides  (1685)  and 
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Annetje  (1694) ;  and,  in  1685,  lie  was  in  posses- 
sion of  land,  near  Tappan-creek,  as  appears  by  a 
record  of  the  arrest  of  certain  persons,  from  East 
Jersey,  for  disturbing  his  possession.  The  group, 
here  (.'specially  referred  to,  are  those  from  whom 
the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  family  are  de- 
scended. 

Ahasimus,  where  this  branch  of  the  Van  Vorsts 
•settled,  is  now  part  of  Jersey  City.  It  constituted 
a  portion  of  the  island,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which 
was  seperated  by  a  creek  from  the  remainder  of 
Hudson-county.  Here,  and  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity, the  Van  Vorsts  became,  and  continued  to 
be,  extensive  landholders.  It  is  said  that,  in  1802, 
the  title  to  Powles  Hook  was  vested  in  Cornelius 
Van  Vorst ;  and  that  the  title  was  conveyed  to  the 
Associates  of  the  Jersey  Company,  prior  to  their 
incorporation  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  in  1804.  In  1841,  a  township,  half 
a  mile  wide  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  was 
erected,  embracing,  within  its  limits,  what  was, 
formerly,  Ahasimus;  and,  in  recognition  of  the  an- 
cient family  whose  descendants  were  then  large 
land-owners,  in  the  locality,  it  was  called  Van 
Vorst.  It  is,  now,  I  presume,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it,  absorbed  in  Jersey  City. 

In  1655,  Joris  Van  Vorst  is  referred  to  as  the 
servant,  probably  the  apprentice,  of  Adrian  Van 
der  Donck,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  a  distinguished  political  leader.  This  Joris  is 
afterwards  put  down  as  a  Cooper  and  Small  Burgh- 
er ;   and  that  is  all  that  I  know  respecting  him. 

In  1654,  Peter  Kock,  a  single  man,  residing 
in  New  Amsterdam,  brought  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Burgomasters  and  Schepens,  against  Anna  Van 
Vorst,  who  is  described  as  a  maid,  living  at  Aha- 
simus, for  a  breach  of  a  promise  of  marriage, 
mutually  entered  into  between  them,  in  confirm- 
ation of  which  he  had  made  her  certain  gifts.  It 
appears,  however,  as  the  record  states,  that  the 
lady  had  misgivings,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
marry  him.  On  her  part,  she  proved,  by  two 
witnesses,  that  he  had  agreed  to  give  her  up,  and 
had  promised  to  give  her  an  acquittal,  in  writing. 
But  the  Court  would  not  excuse  her — "as  the 
r"  promise  of  marriage, "  says  the  Court, '  'was  made 
,k  before  the  omnipotent  God,  it  shall  remain  in 
1 '  force ;  "  and  they  held  that  neither  should 
marry  any  other  person  without  the  approval 
of  the  Court ;  that  the  presents  should  remain 
with  the  lady  until  they  were  married  or  until, 
by  mutual  consent,  they  were  exempted  from 
the  contract ;  and  they  were  equally  condemn- 
ed in  the  costs  of  the  suit.  This  Anna  Van 
Vorst,  I  suppose  to  have  been  a  daughter  of 
ihe  first  emigrant,  by  Vrouwtje  Ides. 

This  suit  was  not  like  our  action  for  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  by  which  a  pecuniary 
compensation  or  damages  is  sought,  but  a  much 
more  stringent  proceeding,  by  which  each  party 


was  prohibited  from  marrying  any  one  else, 
unless  they  mutually  agreed  to  release  each 
other-  -a  decree  which  might  easily  be  enforced 


!  in  a  small  community,  in  the  condition  of  New 
Amsterdam,  at  that  period,  but  which,  in  the 
present  age,  would,  perhaps,  be  productive  of 
little  effect. 

In  1685.  Johannes  Van  Vorst  was  married,  in 
New  York,  to  Anneken  Hercks,  by  whom  he  had 
six  children — Johannes,  Sara,  Herck,  Wyntje, 
Siebout,  and  Anneje.  Who  he  was,  I  do  not 
know.     He  may  have  been  a  son  of  Joris. 

In  1718,  John  Van  Vorst  was  married,  in  NeAV 
York,  to  Marytje  Hummet ;  and,  in  1722,  Johan- 
nes, probably  the  elder  son  of  the  above  named 
Johannes  and  Anneken  Hercks,  was  married,  in 
1  New  York,  to  Elizabeth  Barkels. 

Your  immediate  ancestor,  I  suppose  to  have 
been  Jellis  Van  Vorst,  who,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Albany,  in  1701,  signed  the  Petition  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  Colony  to  William  III.,  Prince 
of  Orange.  All  that  I  know,  in  addition,  is  the 
presentation  of  a  Petition,  on  his  behalf,  for  his 
pay  for  supplying  fire-wood  to  the  garrisons 
of  Albany  and  Schenectady,  in  1704  ;  and  with 
this,  ends  all  that  I  can  communicate,  in  compli- 
ance with  your  request,  respecting  the  Van  Vorsts. 

I  will  add  a  remark  respecting  the  name. 
"  Vorst,"  in  English,  "  Prince,"  is  a  derivative 
word.  The  primitive  word  is  "  Voorst,"  meaning 
"foremost."  It  has  many  significations;  but 
all  relating  to  First  or  Foremost.  Thus,  the 
Dutch  say"de  Voorst  Vlnger,"  "  the  first  or 
"index  finger;"  "  Voorstappen,"  "  to  step  be- 
lt fore  ."  a  Voorstander,"  "protector  ;"  "  Voor- 
"  atelier,"  "  the  proposer  ;  "  "  Vooratimmer," 
"  the  first  voter  ;  "  "  Voorsteng,"  "  the  foretop- 
"  mast ;"  •«  Voor  ester  en,"  the  prow  of  a  vessel ;  " 
&c,  &c. 

Was  it  not  for  the  "Van,"  the  word  "Voorst," 
as  applied  to  an  individual,  might  be  regarded 
as  having  come  into  use  to  designate  the  foremost 
or  head  man  of  some  particular  place  or  locality, 
and,  in  that  way,  passed  into  a  surname  for  him 
and  his  descendents  ;  but  "  Van,"  as  you  are 
aware,  is  a  prefix,  like  the  French  li  de,"  mean- 
ing "  of,"  or  "  from  ;"  and  surnames  with  these 
prefixes  are  generally  derived  from  place?,  the 
prefix  following  after  the  christian  name,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  person  belongs  to,  or  is  from,  some 
particular  place,  as  ' '  John  Van  Antwerp  "  which, 
in  English,  is  "  John  from  Antwerp."  There  is 
a  small  place  in  Holland,  in  the  Province  of 
Gelderland,  near  the  river  Yssel,  called  Voorst, 
and  another,  in  Belgium,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Province  of  Antwerp,  called  Vorst,  formerly  in 
Holland.  Your  ancestral  name  may  be  derived 
from  either  of  these  places  ;  and  was,  probably, 
from  one  of  them— the  "Van"  indicating  a 
local  origin. 
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In  the  Petition  to  William  III.,  before  refer- 
red to,  the  name  of  your  immediate  ancestor, 
Jellis,  is  spelled,  "Van  Voorst."  He,  it  would 
seem,  adhered  to  the  original  form  ;  whilst  the 
others  gave  to  the  substantive  part  of  the  name 
the  specific,  meaning  of  "Prince,'"  by  omitting 
a  letter;  but,  should  you  follow  his  example, 
you  will  have  to  expand  by  adding  one. 
Very  Truly,  Yours. 

Charles  P.  Daly. 
Hon.  Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst. 

New  York  May  29,  1870. 


XII —Till:  MASSACRE  AT  FKENCtiTOWN, 

MICH.,  JANUARY,  1813.* 

Bv  Kiev.  Thomas  P.  Dudley,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

f  A.  T.  Goodwin.  Esq., 

Secretary  Western  Reserve  Historical  Societv: 
Dbak  Sik: 

I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  your  Society,  an  inter- 
esting and  reliable  narrative,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  P. 
Dudley,  of  this  city. 

Very  Truly,  Yours, 

Leslie  Coomtjs. 
Lrximjvon,  June  1st,   1870.] 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1810,  a 
detachment  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under 
command  of  Colonel  William  Lewis,  with  Col- 
onel John  Allen  and  Majors  Uenjamin  Graves 
and  George  Madison,  from  the  left  wing  of  the 
Northwest  Army,  was  ordered  to  Frenchtown, 
ou  the  River  Raisin,  where  it  was  understood  a 
large  number  of  British  had  collected,  and  were 
committing  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of 
tliat  village.  On  the  seventeenth,  at  night,  the 
detachment  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Swan- 
creek,  on  the  Maumee  of  the  lake.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth, they  took  up  the  line  of  march,  meeting 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  retreating  to  the 
American  camp,  opposite  to  where  Fort  Meio-s 
was  subsequently  built.  Our  troops  inquired 
whether  the  British  had  any  artillery,  to  which 
the  reply  was.  "They  have  two  pieces  about 
"large  enough  to  kill  a  mouse. "  They  reached 
the  River  Raisin  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and,  while  crossing  the  river  on 
the  ice,  the  British  began  firing  their  swivels, 
When  the  American  troops  were  ordered  to  drop 
their  knapsacks  on  the  ice.  Reaching  the  oppo- 
site shore,  thej  raised  a  yell,  some  crowing  like 
chicken-cocks,  some  barking  like  dogs?  and 
others  calling,  "  Fire  away  with  vour  mouse  can- 
Don,  again."  The  troops  were  disposed  as  fol- 
lows: 1  he  right  Battalion,  commanded  by  Colonel 
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j  Allen,  the  center  by  Major   Madison,  the  left  b\ 
|  Major  Graves.     The  latter  Battalion  was  ordered 
J  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  position  occu 
|  pied  by  them,  "  being  the  same  occupied  by  the 
I  "American  troops  in  the  battle  of  the  twenty 
;  "second,""  during  which  the   right  and   center 
;  were  ordered  to  remain  where  they  were,  in  the 
!  open  field,  until  Major  Graves's  command  should 
;  force  the  enemy  to  the  woods.     While  Graves 
:  was  driving  the   enemy,  occasional  balls  from 
|  the  woods,  opposite  Colonel  Allen's  command, 
wounded  some  of  his  men.     Hence  Colonel  Al 
I  len  ordered  a  partial  retreat  of  some  forty  o; 
i  fifty  yards,  so  as  to  place  his  men  out  of  reach 
i  of  the  Indians'  guns.     Just  as  this  order  was  ac 
j  complished,  we  discovered,  from  the  firing,  that 
|  Major  Graves  had  driven  the  enemy  to  the  woods. 
i  when  he  was  ordered  to  advance  the  right  and 
'  center.     Up  to  this  time,  the  fighting  was  done 
I  by  Major  Graves's  Battalion.     So  soon  as  the 
'  right  and  center  reached  the  woods,  the  fighting 
I  became  general  and  most  obstinate,  the  enemy 
j  resisting  every  inch  of  ground,  as  they  were  com 
l  pelled  to  fall  back.      During  three  hours  the 
i  battle    raged,    the    American    detachments  lost 
j  eleven  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded.      About 
j  dusk,  Major  Graves  was  sent  by  Colonel  Lewis,  to 
j  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy   and  direct  the 
j  officers  commanding  the  right  and  center,  who 
j  had  been  hotly  engaged  in  the  conflict  and  had 
killed  many  of  the  enemy,  to  return  to  French  - 
|  town,  bearing  the  killed  for  interment,  and  the 
wounded  for  treatment.     Nothing  of  importance 
occurred   until   the   morning  of    the  twentieth, 
when  General  Winchester,  with  a  command  of 
two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Wells,  reached 
Frenchtown.     Wells's  commaud  was  ordered  to 
encamp  on   the  light  of    the  detachment  who 
fought  the  battle  of  the  eighteenth,  and  to  for- 
tify.     The    spies    were    out    continually,    and 
brought  word,  on  the  twenty-first,  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing,  in  considerable  force,  to  make 
battle.     On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  Wells 
asked  leave  to  return  to  the  camp,  which  he  had 
recently   left,  for  his  baggage.      General  Win- 
chester declined  giving  leave,  informing  Well- 
that  we  would  certainly  and  very  soon  be  at- 
tacked.    In  the  afternoon.  Wells  again  applied 
for  leave  to  return  for  his  baggage.     General 
Winchester  again    replied,    "The    spies    bring 
"intelligence    that    the    enemy    have    reached 
"Stony-creek,    five    miles  from  here.      If  you 
"  are  disposed  to  leave  your  command  in  the  im- 
"  mediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  when  a  battle 
"is  certain,  you  can  go."     Wells  left  and  went 
back. 

On  the  twenty-second,  just  as  the  reveille  was 
arousing  the  troops,  about  daybreak,  the  first: 
gun  was  fired.  Major  Graves  had  been  up,  some 
hours,  and  had  gone  to  the  several  Companies 
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>f  his  Battalion,  and  roused  them.     Upon  the  | 
iring  of  the  first  gun,  he  immediately  left  his  j 
[uarters  and  ordered  his  men  to  stand  to  their  j 
inns.     Very  many  bombs  were  discharged  by 
he  enemy,  doing,  however,  very  little  execution, 
nost  of  them  bursting  in  the  air ;  and  the  fight- 
ng  became  general  along  the  line,  the  Artillery  j 
>f  the  enemy  being  directed  mainly  to  the  right 
>f   our  lines,  where  Wells's  command  had  no  j 
protection  but  a  common  rail  fence,  four  or  five 
ails  high.     Several  of  the  Americans,  on  that  i 
>art  of  the  line,  were  killed,  and   their  fence 
mocked  down,  by  the  cannon  balls,  when  Gen-  j 
iral  Winchester  ordered  the  right  to  fall  back  j 
i  few  steps  and  reform  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ; 
vhere  they  would  have  been  protected  from  the  j 
:nemy's  guns.     Unfortunately,  however,  that  part  | 
»f  the  line  commenced  retreating,  and  reach-  j 
ng  Hull's  old  trace,  along  the  lane,  on  either  side  j 
>f  which  the  grass  was  so  high  as  to  conceal  the  ! 
ndians.     At  this  time,  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen,  j 
vith  a  view  of  rallying  the  retreating  party,  took 
>ne  hundred  men  from  the  stockade,  and  endeav- 
id  to  arrest  their  flight.     Very  many  were  killed 
tnd  wounded,  and  others  made  prisoners — among  I 
he  former  Colonel    Allen,    Captains   Simpson,  j 
3rice,  Edmundson,  Mead,  Doctor  Irwin,  Mont-  j 
,'omery,  Davis,  Mcllvain  and  Patrick,  and  of  the  ' 
atter,  General  Winchester,  Colonel  Lewis,  Major  | 
)vcrton,  etc.     The  firing  was  still  kept  up  by  j 
he  enemy  on  those  within  the  pickets,  and  return-  ! 
:d  with  deadly  effect.     The  Indians,  after  the 
etreat  of  the  right  wing,  got  around  in  the  rear  I 
)f  the  picketing,  under  the  bank,  and  on  the  j 
tame  side  of  the  river,  where  the  battle  was  rag-  | 
ng,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  our  men.  j 
'.t  is  believed  that  the  entire  number  of  killed  | 
tnd  wounded,  within  the  pickets,  did  not  exceed  \ 
me  dozen;  and  the  writer  doubts,  very  much,  ' 
vhether,    if    the  reinforcements  had  not  come,  j 
hose  who  fought  the  first  battle,  although  their 
lumber  had  been  depleted  by  sixty-five,  would  | 
lot  have  held  their  ground,  at  least  until  rein-  I 
:orcements  could  have  come  to  their  relief.     In-  | 
leed,  it  was  very  evident  the  British  very  much 
;eared  a  reinforcement,  from  their  hurry  in  remov-  j 
ng  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  from  the  South  j 
;o  the  West  of    the  battle-ground,  and  in  the  j 
lirection  of  Fort  Maiden,  from  which  they  sent 
i  flag,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Overton,  Aid  to 
General  Winchester,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
;he  detachment,  informing  they  had  Generals 
Winchester  and  Lewis,  and  in  the  event  of  refu- 
sal to  surrender,  would  not  restrain  their  Indians. 
Major  Graves  being  wounded,  Major  Madison 
was  now  left  in  command,  who,  when  the  sum- 
nons  to  surrender  came,  repaired  to  the  room  in 
which  Major  Graves  and  several  other  wounded 
)fficers  were,  to  consult  with  them  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  surrendering.     It  is  proper  here  to  state 


that  our  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  It 
was  finally  determined  to  surrender,  requiring  of 
the  enemy,  a  solemn  pledge  for  the  security  of  the 
wounded.  If  this  was  not  unhesitatingly  given, 
they  determined  to  fight  it  out ;  but,  O !  the  scene 
which  now  took  place  !  The  mortification  at  the 
thought  of  surrendering  the  Spartan  band  who 
had  fought  like  heroes,  the  tears  shed,  the 
wringing  of  hands,  the  swelling  of  hearts  ;  in- 
deed, the  scene  beggars  description .  Life  seemed 
valueless.  Our  Madison  replied  to  the  summons, 
in  substance  :  "  We  will  not  surrender  without  a 
"  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  wounded,  and 
"the  return  of  side-arms  to  the  officers" — we 
did  not  intend  to  be  dishonored.  The  British 
officer  haughtily  responded:  "Do  you,  Sir, 
' 4  claim  the  right  to  dictate  what  terms  I  am  to 
"  offer  ?  "  Major  Madison  replied :  "  No  ;  but  I 
"intend  to  be  understood  as  regards  the  only 
"terms  on  which  we  will  agree  to  surrender." 
Captain  William  Elliott,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Indians,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  left  with  some 
men,  who,  it  was  said,  would  afford  ample  pro- 
tection, until  carryalls  could  be  brought  from 
Maiden  to  transport  the  prisoners  there;  but 
the  sequel  proved  they  were  a  faithless,  cow- 
ardly set.  The  British  were  in  quite  a  hurry, 
as  were  their  Indian  allies,  to  leave  after  the 
surrender.  Pretty  soon,  Captain  Elliott  came 
into  the  room  where  Major  Graves,  Captain 
Hickman,  Captain  Hart,  and  the  writer  of  this 
— all  wounded — were  quartered.  He  recognized 
Captain  Hart,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  room- 
mate, at  Hart's  father's,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Hart  introduced  him  to  the  other  officers ;  and, 
after  a  short  conversation,  in  which  he  (Elliott) 
seemed  quite  restless  and  a  good  deal  agitated, 
(lie,  I  apprehend,  could  have  readily  told  why, 
as  he  could  not  have  forgottteu  the  humiliation 
he  had  contracted  in  deceiving  Hart's  family, 
pecuniarily)  he  proposed  borrowing  a  horse, 
saddle,  and  bridle,  for  the  purpose  of  going  im- 
mediately to  Maiden,  and  hurrying  on  sleighs  to 
remove  the  wounded.  Thence,  assuring  Captain 
Hart,  especially,  of  the  hospitality  of  his  house, 
and  begging  us  not  to  feel  uneasy  ;  that  we  were 
in  no  danger  ;  that  he  would  leave  three  inter- 
preters, who  would  be  an  ample  protection  to  us, 
he  obtained  Major  Graves's  horse,  saddle,  and 
bridle,  and  left ;  which  was  the  last  we  saw  of 
Captain  Elliott,  We  shall  presently  see  how 
Elliott's  pledges  were  fulfilled.  On  the  next 
morning,  the  morning  of  the  massacre,  between 
daybreak  and  sunrise,  the  Indians  were  seen  ap- 
proaching the  houses  sheltering  the  wounded. 
The  house  in  which  Major  Graves,  Captains  Hart 
and  Hickman,  and  the  writer  were,  had  been  oc- 
cupied as  a  tavern.  The  Indians  went  into  the 
cellar  and  rolled  out  many  barrels,  forced,  in 
their  heads,  and  began  drinking  and  yelling. 
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Pretty  soon,  they  came  crowding  into  the  room 
where  we  were,  and  in  which  there  were  a  bureau, 
two  beds,  a  chair  or  two,  and,  perhaps,  a  small 
table.  They  forced  the  drawers  of  the  bureau, 
which  were  filled  with  towels,  table-cloths,  shirts, 
pillow-slips,  etc.  About  this  time,  Major  Graves 
and  Captain  J  [art  left  the  room.  The  Indians 
took  the  bed-clothing,  ripped  open  the  bed-tick, 
threw  out  the  feathers,  and  apportioned  the  ticks 
to  themselves.  The}'  took  the  overcoat,  close- 
bodied  coat,  hat,  and  shoes  from  the  writer. 
When  they  turned  to  leave  the  room,  just  as  lie 
turned,  the  Indians  tomahawked  Captain  Hick- 
man, in  less  than  six  feet  from  me.  I  went  out 
on  to  a  porch,  next  the  street,  when  I  heard 
voices  in  a  room,  at  a  short  distance  ;  went  into 
the  room  where  Captain  Hart  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  interpreter.  He  asked: 
"What  do  the  Indians  intend  to  do  with  us  ?  n 
The  reply  wafl:  "They  intend  to  kill  yon.1' 
Hart  rejoined  :  "Ask  liberty  of  them  for  me  to 
"make  a  speech  to  them,  before  they  kill  os." 
The  interpreters  replied:  "They  can't  under- 
"  stand."  "Butj*1  said  Hart,  "  you  can  inter- 
"p ret  for  me/'  The  interpreters  replied:  "If 
"  we  undertook  to  interpret  for  you,  they  will  as 
"  soon  kill  us  its  you."  It  was  said,  and  I  suppose 
truly,  that  Captain  Hart  subsequently  contracted 
with  an  Indian  warrior,  to  take  him  to  Amherst- 
burg,  giving  him  six  hundred  dollars.  The 
hrave  plated  him  on  a  horse,  and  started.  After 
going  ;i  short  distance,  they  met  another  com- 
pany of  Indians,  when  the  one  having  charge  of 
Hart  spoke  of  his  receiving  the  six  hundred  dol- 
lars to  take  Hart  to  Maiden.  The  other  Indians 
insisted  on  sharing  the  money,  which  was  refused, 
when  some  altercation  took  place,  resulting  in 
the  shooting  of  Hart,  off  the  horse,  by  the  Indian 
who  received  the  money.  A  few  minutes  after 
leaving  the  room,  where  I  had  met  Hart  and  the 
interpreters,  and  while  standing  in  the  snow, 
eighteen  inches  deep,  the  Indians  brought  Cap- 
tain Hickman  out  on  the  porch,  stripped  of  cloth- 
ing, except  a  flannel  shirt,  and  tossed  him  out  on 
the  snow,  within  ;i  few  feet  of  him,  after  which 
Ike  breathed  once  or  twice,  and  expired.  While 
still  standing  in  tin;  yard,  without  coat,  hat,  or 
shoes,  Major  Graves  approached  me  in  charge  of 
an  Indian,  and  asked  if  I  had  been  taken.  I 
answered  "No."  I  [e  proposed  that  I  should  go 
along  with  the  Indian  who  had  taken  him.  I 
replied  "  No.  [f  yon  are  safe  T  am  satisfied." 
He  passed  on,  and  I  never  saw  him  afterward. 
While  standing  in  the  snow,  two  or  three  Indians 
approached  me  at  different  times,  and  I  made 
signs  that  the  ball  I  received  was  still  in  mv 
shoulder.  They  shook  their  heads,  leaving  the 
impression  that  they  designed  a  more  horrid 
death  for  me.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mercy  to 
me  if  they  would  shoot  me  down,  at  once,  and 


put  me  out  of  my  misery.  About  this  time, 
I  placed  my  hand  under  my  vest,  and  over  the 
severe  wound  I  had  received,  induced  thereto  by 
the  cold,  which  increased  my  suffering.  An- 
other young  warrior  passed  on,  and  made  signs 
that  the  ball  had  hardly  struck,  and  passed  on  : 
I  to  which  I  nodded  assent.  He  immediately  took 
i  off  a  blanket  capot,  (having  two,)  and  tied  the 
•  sleeves  around  my  shoulders,  and  gave  me  a  large 
j  red  apple.  The  work  of  death,  on  the  prisoners, 
being  well  nigh  done  and  the  houses  fired,  he 
|  started  with  me,  toward  Detroit.  After  going  a 
I  short  distance,  he  discovered  my  feet  were  suffer- 
i  ing,  being  without  shoes ;  and  he  having  on  two 
,  pair  of  moccasins,  pulled  off  the  outer  pair,  and 
put  them  on  my  feet.  Having  reached  Stony - 
creek,  five  miles  from  the  battle-ground,  where 
the  British  and  Indians  camped  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  the  twenty-second  of  January — 
their  camp  fires  were  still  burning,  and  many 
had  stopped  with  their  prisoners  to  warm — in  a 
short  time,  I  discovered  some  commotion  among 
them.  An  Indian  tomahawked  Ebenezer  lily  the, 
of  Lexington.  Immediate! jr,  the  Indian  who 
had  taken  me  resumed  his  march;  and  soon 
overtook  his  father,  whom  I  understood  to  be  an 
old  Chief.  They  stopped  by  the  road-side,  and 
directed  me  to  a  seat  ou  a  log,  and  proceeded  to 
paint  me.  We  reached  Brownstown,  about  sun- 
down, in  the  evening,  when,  having  a  small  ear  of 
corn,  we  placed  it  in  the  fire  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  made  our  supper  on  it.  A  blanket  was 
spread  on  bark,  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  I  pointed 
to  lie  down.  My  captor,  finding  my  neck  and 
shoulder  so  stiff  that  I  could  not  get  my  head 
|  back,  immediately  took  some  of  his  plunder  and 
placed  it  under  my  head,  and  covered  me  with  a 
blanket.  Many  Indians,  with  several  prisoners, 
'  came  into  the  Council-house  afterward  ;  and  they 
|  employed  themselves  in  dressing,  on  hoops,  the 
scalps  of  our  troops.  There  was  the  severest 
thunder-storm,  that  night,  witnessed  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  The  water  ran  under  the  blanket, 
and  the  ground  being  lower  in  the  centre,  around 
the  fire,  I  awoke  some  time  before  day  and  found 
myself  lying  in  the  water,  possibly  two  inches 
deep.  Got  up  and  dried  myself  as  well  as  I  could . 
About  day-break,  they  resinned  their  march  to- 
ward Detroit,  stopping  on  the  way  and  painting 
me  again.  AVc  reached  Detroit,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  as  we  passed  along 
the  street,  a  number  of  women  approached  us,  and 
entreated  the  Indians  not  to  kill  me.  Passing  on. 
we  met  two  British  officers  on  horseback,  who  stop- 
ped and  chatted  with  the  Indians,  exulting  with 
them  in  the  victory,  to  whom  the  women  appealed, 
in  my  behalf ;  but  they  paid  no  more  regard  to  me 
than  if  I  had  been  a  dog.  I  passed  the  night,  with 
the  Indians,  at  the  house  of  a  white  woman  in  the 
city,  who,  the  next  morning,  asked  liberty  to  give 
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me  a  cup  of  tea,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  butter. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  Indians  paraded,  with  their 
prisoners  and  the  trophies,  scalps ,  and  marched 
to  the  Fort.  After  remaining,  some  time,  in  the 
guard-house,  where  all  the  prisoners  were  sur- 
rcuded  but  myself,  my  captors  arose  to  leave  with 
me.  When  we  reached  the  door,  the  guard  stop- 
ped me,  which  seemed  to  excite  the  Indians  con- 
siderably. Major  Muir,  commanding  the  Fort, 
was  immediately  called  for,  and  entered  into  a 
treaty  for  my  release.  It  was  said,  he  gave  as  a 
rainson  for  me,  an  old  broken  down  pack-horse 
and  a  keg  of  whisky.  My  Indian  captor  took  af- 
fectionate leave  of  me,  with  a  promise  to  see  me 
again.  Let  me  here  say,  1113''  Indian  captor  ex- 
hibited more  the  principle  of  the  man  and  the 
soldier,  than  all  the  British  I  had  been  brought 
in  contact  with,  up  to  the  time  I  met  Major  Muir. 
The  next  day,  the  British  officers,  Hale  and  Wat- 
son, invited  me  to  mess  with  them,  so  long  as  I 
remained  in  the  Fort.  Three  or  four  days  after- 
wards, and  the  day  before  our  officers,  Winches- 
ter, Madison,  and  Lewis,  were  to  leave  for  the 
Niagara-river,  one  of  these  officers  accompanied 
me  across  the  Detroit-liter,  to  Sandwich.  When 
passing  to  the  hotel,  where  they  were,  when  I 
came  opposite  the  dining-room  door,  i  saw 
Major  Madison  sitting  down  to  supper.  The 
temptation  was  so  strong,  I  entered  the  door,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Major  and  other  officers, 
who  supposed  I  had  been  murdered  with  many 
other  prisoners.  I  am  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge, the  great  mercy  of  God  in  my  preservation, 
thus  far.  On  the  following  morning,  when  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  for  transportation 
of  officers  to  Fort  George,  but  none  for  me,  my 
heart  felt  like  sinking  within  me,  at  the  thought 
of  being  left  to  the  care  of  those  I  had  no  confi- 
dence whatever  in.  Providentially,  a  Canadian 
Lieutenant  was  listening ;  and,  so  soon  as  all,  both 
British  and  American  officers,  left  the  room,  he 
nobly  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  have  a  good 
"  span  of  horses  and  a  good  carryall.  You  are 
4  'welcome  to  a  seat  with  me."  I  joyfully  ac- 
cepted his  oiler  ;  and  I  hereby  acknowledge  that 
I  met.  in  this  person,  a  whole-souled  man  and  a 
soldier,  through  whose  kindness,  mainly,  I  reach- 
ed Niagara-river.  When  I  was  once  more  per- 
mitted to  look  on  the  much-loved  flag  of  my 
country,  and  paroled  and  put  across  the  Niagara- 
river,  on  American  soil,  then,  with  all  my  suffer- 
ing, I  felt  that  I  could  once  more  breath  freely. 
I  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
God,  in  providing  for  reaching  my  home  and 
friends,  after  traveling  more  than  one  thousand 
miles,  badly  wounded,  a  half  once  ball  buried 
in  my  shoulder.  But  I  lived  to  be  fully  avenged 
upon  the  enemies  of  my  country,  in  the  battle  of 
the  eighth  of  January,  1815,  below  New  Orleans. 
I  have  omitted  many  minor  incidents  that  were 


in  this  communication,  the  writing  of  which  has 
given  me  great  pain  in  my  wTounded  shoulder. 
Thomas  P.  Dudley. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  May  2G,  1870. 


XIII.— RICHMOND  HILL. 
By  General  Pbospee  M.  Wetmoee. 

The  memories  clustering  round  the  spot  once 
known  by  this  name,  have  not  lost  their  fresh- 
ness in  the  passing  away  of  two  generations  of 
our  people ;  while  its  many  living  traditions 
of  social  and  political  events,  extend  over  a 
srjace  of  time  fast  approaching  the  close  of  a 
century. 

This  princely  estate,  so  well  known  to  our 
elderly  citizens,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  suburban  scenery  of 
New  York.  Situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, surrounded  by  groves  of  ancient  trees,  a 
short  distance  West  of  the  centre  of  the  island, 
it  extended,  through  intervening  vales,  to  the 
shores  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

The  hand  of  Art  and  the  guidance  of  taste 
had  adorned  its  broad  expanse  of  cultivated 
grounds,  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  gardens, 
arbors,  and  shrubberies ;  while  Nature  lent 
to  the  perfection  of  the  landscape,  her  choicest 
productions  and  the  ripening  influences  of  her 
beneficence. 

The  checquered  fortunes  of  the  owners  of 
this  beautitul  region  were  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  conflicting  conditions  which  followed 
the  title  to  the  estate,  as  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  its  successive  proprietors. 

About  ten  years  anterior  to  the  Revolution, 
an  English  gentleman,  Major  Abraham  Mokt- 
iee,  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  Commissary  of 
the  English  Army,  acquired  possession  of  the 
principal  part  of  this  eligible  tract  of  land, 
which  was  then  held  under  Grant  from  the 
Colonial  Government,  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  religious 
organization,  afterwards  under  the  sanction 
of  law,  adopted  the  more  definite  title  of 
"  Trinity  Church.'' 

The  Grant  to  the  Church  embraced  immense 
possessions  within  the  bounds  of  the  rising 
city,  a  goodly  share  of  which  is  still  retained  un- 
der the  same  authority.  Having  secured  from 
the  Church  a  lease  of  the  property  for  a  long- 
extended  term  of  years,  the  new  proprietor 
erected,  on  a  conspicuous  eminence,  a  spacious 
and  imposing  edifice,  to  which,  with  a  natural 
fondness  for  familiar  English  names,  he  gave 
the  designation  of  "  Richmond  Hill."  He 
speedily  commenced,  on  a  scale  of  generous  ex- 
penditure, to  improve  and  ornament  its  grounds. 
This  disposition,  on  his  part,  growing  with  the 
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opening  attractions  of   his  new  home,  continu- 
ed until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  or,  accord-  j 
ing  to  the  local  traditions,  until  his  premature 
death.     While   the   property  remained  in  his  j 
possession,  Major  Mortier  devoted  much  of  his  j 
time   and  no  small   share  of  his  fortune  to  the 
embellishment    of    his    highly-prized    acqui- 
sition.* 

At   the  commencement   of  active  hostilities,  j 
in  the   neighborhood  of  New  York,  under   the  j 
tenure  of    military  power,  General   Washing- 
TON,  with  his  family,  were,  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  177G,  the  occupants  of  Richmond  Hill. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Colonel  Aaron 
Burr  was  appointed  an  Aid,  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  on  the  Staff  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and,  thus  early,  became  personally  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  the 
place. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  brief  sketch, 
to  follow  the  successive  changes  of  title  and 
possession,  between  the  departure  of  Mortier 
and  the  removal  of  Washington's  Head-quar- 
ters, from  Richmond  Hill,  to  the  Roger  Morris 
house,  near  the  Point  of  Rocks.  The  move- 
ment of  the  American  forces  was  consequent  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  city  by  the  British 
troops,  and  preceded  only,  by  a  short  time,  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington. 

During  the  seven  years  occupation  of  the  Is-  j 
land  of  New  York,  little  is  known  of  its  inter-  \ 
nal  condition  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  some  superior 
British  officer  enjojed  the  advantages  and  ad- 
ministered the  unpaid-for  hospitalities  of  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

The  year  1783  witnessed  the  departure  of  the 
Qsucceesful    supporters  of   Royalty  and    the  | 
gradual  return  of  citizens  to  the  peaceable  re-  i 
sumption  of  their  property  and  rights. 

The  legal  tenure  of  the  rights  held  under  the 
Church-lease,  to  the  Richmond  Hill  property, 
was  maintained,  and  the  buildings  and  improve-  j 
ments  were  not  disturbed  nor  injured  while  in  j 
adverse  occupancy. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Government,  under 
the  newly-adopted  Constitution,  while  President 
Washington  was  living,  with  some  display  of 
courtly  splendor,  at  the  Franklin  mansion,  on  the 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Cherry-streets,  John  Adams, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  first  Vice-president,  occu- 
pied the  house  and  grounds  of  Richmond  Hill. 

How  much  the  delightful  surroundings  of  that 
beautiful  residence  were  enjoyed  by  its  inmates, 
at  this  period,  is  pleasantly  depicted  in  the  letters 
of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  the  wife  of  the  Vice- 
president.  She  writes  to  her  relative,  Mrs.  Shaw, 
in  the  following  glowing  terms  : 


*  This  property  is  traced  on  the  Map,  published  from  a 
tfurve  ymade,  in  176C,  by  Major  Montreeor. 


"  Richmond  IIild,  (N.  Y.) 
"27lh  September,  1789. 

"I  write  to  you,  My  dear  Sister,  not  from 
"  the  disputed  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  Sus- 
"  quehanna,  or  the  Delaware,  but  from  the 
"  peaceful  borders  of  the  Hudson ;  a  situation 
"  where  the  hand  of  nature  has  so  lavishly  dis- 
"  played  her  beauties,  that  she  has  left  scarcely 
"  any  thing  for  her  hand-maid,  Art,  to  perform. 

"  The  house  in  which  we  reside  is  situated 
"  upon  a  hill,  the  avenue  to  which  is  interspersed 
"  with  forest-trees,  under  which  a  shrubbery, 
"  rather  too  luxuriant  and  wild,  has  taken  shel- 
"  ter,  owing  to  its  having  been  deprived,  by 
"  death,  some  years  since,  of  its  original  proprie- 
"  tor,  who  kept  it  in  perfect  order.  In  front  of 
"  the  house,  the  noble  Hudson  rolls  its  majestic 
"waves,  bearing  upon  his  bosom  innumerable 
"small  vessels,  which  are  constantly  forwarding 
"  the  rich  products  of  the  neighboring  soil  to 
"  the  busy  hand  of  a  more  extensive  commerce. 
"Beyond  the  Hudson,  rises  to  our  view  the  fer- 
"  tile  country  of  the  Jerseys,  covered  with  a 
"  golden  harvest  and  pouring  forth  plenty, 
"  like  the  cornucopia  of  Ceres.  On  the  right 
"hand,  an  extensive  plain  presents  us  with  a 
"  view  of  fields,  covered  with  verdure,  and  past- 
"  ures  full  of  cattle.  On  the  left,  the  City  opens 
"  upon  us,  intercepted  only  by  clumps  of  trees 
"  and  some  rising  ground  which  serves  to  height- 
"  en  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  by  appearing  to 
"  conceal  a  part.  In  the  back-ground,  is  a 
"  large  flower-garden,  enclosed  with  a  hedge, 
"and  some  very  handsome  trees.  On  one  side 
"  of  it,  a  grove  of  pines  and  oaks  fit  for  com- 
"  tempi  ation. 

— "  '  In  this  path, 
'•  '  How  long  eoe'er  the  wanderor  roves,  each  step, 
"  l  Shall  wake  fresh  beauties;  each  last  point  present 
"  '  A  different  picture,  new,  and  each  the  same.' 

"  If  my  days  of  fancy  and  romance  were  not 
"  past,  I  could  find  here  an  ample  field  for 
"  indulgence ;  yet,  amidst  these  delightful 
"  scenes  of  Nature,  my  heart  pants  for  the 
"  society  of  my  dear  relatives  and  friends,  who 
"  are  too  far  removed  from  me." 

In  another  letter,  written  a  year  later,  to  her 
friend,  Mr.  Rrand-llollis,  living  in  England,  she 
repeats  and  enlarges  her  description  of  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, at  her  delightful  residence  of  Richmond 
Hill ;  and  when  the  removal  of  the  Government 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  required  the 
official  families  to  change  their  residences,  the  re- 
grets of  Mrs.  Adams  were  feelingly  expressed. 

In  the  year  1797,  this  property  was  in  the 
possession  of  an  eminent  foreign  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Temple  ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
public  excitement  was  awakened  by  an  exten- 
sive robbery   committed   on  the  premises,   the 
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perpetrators  of  which,  were  never  discovered. 
Just  at  this  period,  the  Richmond  Hill  estate 
-came  into  the  possession  of  Aaron  Burr,  by 
whom  it  was  retained,  as  a  country  residence, 
for  about  fifteen  years. 

Colonel  Burr  retired  from  the  Army,  in  con- 
sequence of  greatly  impaired  health,  some  years 
before  the  Revolutionary  contest  had  ceased. 
He  had  entered,  actively,  into  the  practice  of 
the  law,  at  New  York,  in  which  he  had  already 
-acquired  no  little  distinction,  elsewhere.  Sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
states  and,  at  the  close  of  that  service,  elevated 
to  the  office  of  Vice-president,  much  of  his 
time  was  necessarily  spent  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  all  of  his  home  life  was  passed 
in  the  society  of  his  family,  at  Richmond  Hill. 
While  his  business-offices  and  temporary  lodg- 
ing-apartments were  in  the  crowded  city,  his 
hours  of  enjoyment  and  the  brilliant  scenes  of 
his  social  entertainments  always  found  him  at 
this  chosen  spot. 

It  was  here  that  he  received,  with  fitting  hon- 
ors, the  distinguished  strangers,  from  every  land, 
who  came  to  study  the  features  of  the  country 
*nd  to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  people, 
newly  entering  into  the  family  of  nations.  Cer- 
tainly, no  man  of  that  day  was  better  qualified  to 
perform  the  duty  he  had  taken  upon  himself. 
Born,  as  it  seemed,  to  adorn  society ;  rich  in 
knowledge  ;  brilliant  and  instructive  in  conversa- 
tion ;  gifted  with  a  charm  of  manner  that  was 
almost  irresistible ;  he  was  the  idol  of  all  who 
-came  within  the  magic  sphere  of  his  friendship 
-and  his  social  influence. 

In  his  immediate  family  circle,  were  centred  his 
purest  joys,  his  highest  hopes.  His  married  life 
had  been  one  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  save 
from  the  declining  health  of  his  affectionate  wife. 
The  correspondence  between  them,  which  is  ex- 
tant, affords  undeniable  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  these  statements.  His  daughter,  Theodosia, 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  was  the  delight 
of  her  father's  heart,  the  chosen  companion  of 
his  hours  of  case  and  relaxation.  She  conduct- 
ed, with  rare  tact  and  discretion,  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  Richmond  Hill  establishment ; 
and  the  felicity  of  her  management  and  the 
charm  of  her  manner  were,  frequently,  the  topic 
of  admiration  and  commendation,  in  the  best 
social  assemblages  of  those  happy  days. 

Among  the  frequent  guests  at  Burr's  house, 
during  this  period  of  his  highest  prosperity  and 
popularity,  were  the  accomplished  Volney,  the 
courtly  Talleyrand,  and  the  princely- born  Louis 
Phillippe.  Expatriated,  under  the  misrule  of  the 
French  Revolution,  these  were  all  of  a  class  of 
men  whom  Burr  delighted  to  entertain  and  who 
-could  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  elegant  hospitali- 
ty which  was  extended  to  them.    About  this 
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time,  also,  while  the  Vice-president  was  at  his 
post  of  duty,  in  Washington,  he  requested  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  his 
country  establishment,  and  who  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  give  a  dinner-party,  at  Richmond 
Hill,  to  the  celebrated  Indian  Chief,  Brant.  The 
entertainment  was  eminently  successful ;  and 
Burr  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  daughter's 
household  accomplishments.  Colonel  Stone,  in 
his  life  of  Brant,  gives  the  particulars  of  this 
affair,  which  were  derived  from  Burr  himself. 
"  Miss  Theodosia,"  says  Colonel  Stone,  "received 
"the  forest  Chief  with  all  due  courtesy  and 
"  hospitality,  and  performed  the  honors  of  her 
"  father's  house,  in  a  manner  that  must  have  been 
"  as  gratifying  to  her  absent  parent  as  it  was 
11  creditable  to  herself.  Among  the  guests  se- 
"  lected  by  her  to  meet  the  distinguished  visitor, 
"  were  Bishop  Moore,  and  Doctors  Hosack  and 
"Bard,  gentlemen  who  ranked  among  the  most 
"  eminent  of  the  citizens  of  that  time.  In  writ- 
11  ing  to  her  father  upon  the  subject,  she  gave  a 
"long  and  sprightly  account  of  the  entertain- 
"  ment.  She  said  that,  in  making  the  prelhnin- 
"  ary  arrangements,  she  had  been  somewhat  at  a 
"loss  in  the  selection  of  such  dishes  as  would 
"  probably  suit  the  palate  of  her  principal  guest. 
"Being  a  savage  warrior,  and  in  view  of  the 
"many  tales  she  had  heard,  of 

"  c  The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

"  '  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

"  '  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,' 

"she  added,  sportively,  that  she  had  a  mind 
"  to  lay  the  Hospital  under  contribution  for  a 
"  human  head,  to  be  served  up  like  a  boar's  head, 
"in  ancient  hall,  barbaric.  But,  after  all,  she 
"found  him  a  most  christian  and  civilized  guest 
"in  his  manners.''  These  details  are  from  Par- 
ton's  Life  of  Burr. 

The  years  that  were  passed,  (with  occasional 
absences  on  public  duty,)  at  Richmond  Hill,  in 
the  companionship  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
comprised  the  six  years  of  allotted  service  in  the 
Senate  and  the  four  years  incumbency  of  the 
office  of  Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  brief  period  of  time,  culminated,  de- 
clined, and  passed  away,  for  ever,  the  fame,  dis- 
tinction, and  happiness  of  Aaron  Burr. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  personal  history  for  such 
a  fate,  so  sudden  and  so  irreparable,  as  that 
which  befell  the  once  honored,  respected,  ad- 
mired, and  feared  master  of  Richmond  Hill. 

As  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
In  his  first  battle,  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  for- 
lorn hope,  at  the  assault  of  Quebec  ;  and,  while 
under  fire,  he  bore  the  body  of  Montgomery 
from  the  crimsoned  snow-bank  where  he  fell. 
Chosen  by  Washington,  to  fill  the   responsible 
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post  of  Aid,  he  remained  in  that  confidential 
position  until  he  voluntarily  accepted  the  office 
of  the  like  distinction  by  the  side  of  Putnam ; 
and  thence  only  changed  his  line  of  duty,  to  ac- 
cept the  more  active  service  in  the  command  of  a 
Regiment. 

Distinguished  in  the  arduous  duties  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  "the  neutral  ground" 
of  Westchester,  his  conduct  won  the  admira- 
tion of  every  judicious  commander.  Successful 
whenever  he  led  an  independent  command,  on 
the  disastrous  field  of  Monmouth,  he  made  the 
final  sacrifice  of  his  health  and  ambition,  to  the 
cause  of  his  country. 

Retiring  from  duty,  as  an  invalid,  he  declined 
to  accept  the  proffered  privilege  of  leave  from 
active  service  with  continued  compensation,  and 
returned  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  with  shat- 
tered health,  but  with  few  of  the  honors  and 
none  of  the  rewards  of  his  faithful  service. 

This  is  the  brief,  but  true,  military  record  of 
Aaron  Bun-.  Is  there  nothing  in  such  a  record 
to  justify  the  hope  of  a  memory  worthy  to  be 
cherished,  rather  than  to  meet  the  execration  of 
undying  enmity  ?  One  act  of  Burr's  life  made 
Trim  an  outcast,  not  alone  from  the  society  he 
had  adorned  and  honored,  but  from  the  country 
which  had  given  him  birth,  and  in  support  of 
whose  liberties  he  had  freely  perilled  his  life. 
Of  the  great  host  of  enemies,  so  suddenly  raised 
up,  and  who  so  relentlessly  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  stricken  man,  how  many  were  there 
who  should  have  shuddered  with  the  infamy  of 
casting  the  first  stone  ? 

At  the  closing  of  his  official  duties,  as  Vice- 
president,  Burr  followed  out  a  long  and  well- 
considered  purpose  of  opening  a  justifiable  en- 
terprise for  the  conquest  of  one  of  the  Provinces 
of  Southern  America.  Through  the  perfidy  of 
one  or  more  of  his  trusted  agents,  he  was  arrest- 
ed, imprisoned,  and  tried  for  treason,  in  the  City 
of  Richmond,  Virginia.  After  months  of  en- 
forced delay,  for  sinister  purposes,  the  trial  was 
held  before  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
Chief-justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  while  the  whole  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Nation  was  arrayed  against  the 
persecuted  defendant,  under  the  advice  and  rul- 
ing of  John  Marshall,  he  was  honorably  acquit- 
ted and  restored  to  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 
And  yet,  there  are  men  who  continue  to  write 
and  speak  of  Aaron  Burr  as  a  traitor! 

How  many  years  was  he  in  ad  ranee  of  that 
glorious  enterprise  which  secured  Texas  as  one 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Onion  ! 

His  subsequent  career  was  one  of  long-con- 
tinued and  almost  crushing  sorrows.  The  sad 
sufferings  which  his  misfortunes  had  cast  upon 
his  noble-minded  daughter,  Theodosia,  who 
had  previously  become  the  wife  of  Governor 


Alston,  of  South  Carolina ;  the  melancholy 
death  of  her  only  child ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
devoted  mother,  on  her  voyage  to  meet  and: 
welcome  home  her  beloved  father,  after  his 
long  years  of  absence  abroad,  altogether  make 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  in  the  whole- 
range  of  personal  literature. 

This  painful  episode  has  led  our  reflections 
far  away  from  the  subject  of  Richmond  Hill ;. 
and  we  now.  again,  take  up  the  thread  of  our 
story. 

Before  Burr's  loss  of  fortune,  he  had  contem- 
plated parting  with  this  property,  and  hacr 
opened  negociations  with  a  wealthy  capitalist, 
to  that  end.  Having  suddenly  determined  to* 
visit  Europe,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  or 
obtaining  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  Mexican  enterprise,  he  departed r 
leaving  his  business  affairs  in  a  condition  of 
irretrievable  embarrassment.  The  necessary 
consequence  was,  that  the  Richmond  Hill  prop- 
erty was  sold,  to  satisfy  the  most  pressing  of  his- 
creditors,  for  a  very  small  part  of  its  actuar" 
value;  and  that,  finally,  the  larger  portion  be- 
came incorporated  with  the  vast  estate  of  Miv 
John  J  a  con  Astok. 

A  part  of  the  property  held  by  Burr,  was  not 
embraced  under  the  Church  Lease,  but  had 
been  jmrchased  from  other  parties ;  and  so 
much  as  had  been  thus  acquired,  with  a  title 
in  fee,  had  been  disposed  of,  some  years  prior 
to  the  ultimate  catastrophe  from  which  there- 
was  no  recovery. 

While  writing  these  lines,  we  have  lying  be- 
fore us  an  attested  copy  of  a  Conveyance,  with 
an  attested  Map  of  the  premises  attached,  from? 
Aaron  Burr  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  bearing  date 
the  eighteenth  of  November,  180o.  This  In- 
strument jmrports  to  convey  a  piece  of  land 
known  as  the  "Triangle,"  comprising  about 
forty  city  lots,  bounded  by  the  line  of  the 
Church  property,  and  is  conveyed,  in  fee,  to  the 
purchaser.  The  location  of  this  section  is  in 
dicated,  by  its  boundaries,  on  Downing,  Bed 
ford,  and  Village-streets — the  latter  name  being 
now  obsolete. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  relation  to  Burr's 
well-known  business  relations,  that  this  piece 
of  property  was  conveyed,  subject  to  an  exist- 
ing mortgage,  in  favor  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany. 

We  have  also  before  us,  an  original  instru- 
ment, certified  of  record,  by  T.  Wortman,. 
Clerk  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York, 
purporting  to  be  a  mortgage,  executed  by  Tim- 
othy and  Mary  Green,  to  Aaron  Burr,  covering 
certain  lots,  formerly  part  of  the  estate  of  said 
Burr,  and  which  had,  previously,  been  part  of 
the  estate  of  Elbert  Herring,  and  was  bounded 
by   property  held   by   Burr,   under   a  Church 
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Lease.  This  Mortgage  bears  date  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  October,  1802;  and  appears  to 
have  been  assigned,  on  the  same  day,  to  the 
Manhattan  Company. 

These  ancient  documents  are  only  interesting 
to  antiquaries,  in  search  of  disputed  or  iorgotten 
boundaries,  and  were  found,  with  many  other 
unconsidered  trifles,  among  the  multifarious 
articles  seeking  a  purchaser  in  the  stock  of  a 
dealer  in  old  paper.  They  are  entirely  at  the 
service  cf  any  person  who  can  find  them  of  any 
value. 

Thus  passed  away,  into  other  hands,  the  pos- 
sessions once  held  and  dearly  prized  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  spacious  halls  and  on  the  broad 
lands  of  Itichmond  Hill. 

From  time  to  time,  between  the  years  1806 
and  1818,  the  premises,  diminished  in  size  and 
attraction,  were  noticed  in  the  public  papers  to 
be  rented,  for  private  residences ;  and  thus,  as 
time  passed  on,  the  fortunes  of  Itichmond  Hill 
declined. 

The  writer  remembers  the  place  well.  In  the 
year  1818,  the  noble  mansion  remained  in  good 
preservation,  with  its  broad  entrance,  under  a 
porch  of  imposing  height,  supported  by  tall 
columns,  with  balconies  fronting  the  rooms  of 
the  second  story,  and  with  an  aspect  of  dis- 
tinction altogether  beyond  th»  ordinary  private 
dwellings  of  that  day. 

The  outer  entrance  to  the  premises,  at  the 
period  mentioned,  was  through  a  spacious  gate- 
way, placed  between  highly  ornamented  col- 
umns, at  the  then  termination  of  McDougal- 
street,  about  two  hundred  feet  North  of  Spring- 
street.  The  grounds,  at  that  time,  had  been 
reduced  in  size,  by  the  interposing  barriers  of 
newly  opened  streets,  and  no  longer  extended  to 
the  river.  The  beautiful  piece  of  water,  long 
known  as  "  Burr's  Pond,"  remained,  intact, 
with  a  full  supply  of  the  needed  element  which, 
in  Winter,  gave  excitement  and  enjoyment  to  all 
the  noisy  urchins  fond  of  the  exercise  of  skat- 
ing. On  this  point,  the  writer  can  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  "  Burr's  Pond,"  so  far  as 
its  exact  location  can  now  be  traced,  must  have 
been  on,  or  near,  the  piece  of  ground  known  as 
f  the  Triangle,"  as  it  has  been  followed  to  a 
point  where  it  meets  the  junction  of  Bedford 
and  Downing-streets. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  final  excavation  of  the 
high  ground  was  completed ;  and,  in  1822,  a 
public  Garden  was  opened,  and  soon  became  a 
popular  resort  for  the  neighboring  inhabitants, 
to  whom  refreshments  were  served  from  the 
main  building.  A  turtle  feast  became,  also,  a 
standard  entertainment,  and  was  frequently 
presented  to  an  appreciative  public,  by  a  So- 
ciety gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  such  culinary 
accomplishments. 


Having  thus  passed  through  all  the  muta- 
tions of  city  suburban  property,  these  premises 
followed  the  fortunes  of  other  localities  ;— -the 
Street  Commissioner  made  his  influence  felt; 
Streets  and  Avenues  were  opened ;  buildings 
were  demolished  or  removed ;  profile  Maps 
came  into  vogue;  hills  disappeared  and  vallies 
were  filled  ;  until,  at  length,  the  old  Richmond 
Hill  mansion  found  itself  shorn  of  all  its  gran  - 
deur,  stripped  of  its  verdant  groves,  despoiled 
of  its  gardens  and  lawns,  sitting,  sadly,  far  be- 
neath its  former  altitude,  at  the  noisy  and  some- 
what unsavory  corner  of  Charlton  and  Varick  - 
streets.  Its  stately  portals  no  longer  opened 
wide,  to  welcome  the  entrance  of  distinguished 
guests  from  foreign  lands,  or  the  brilliant 
crowds  who  came  to  mingle  in  the  gay  recep- 
tions of  joyous  and  sparkling  Theodosia.  Poor 
Theodosia  !  whose  grave  had  been  made  for  her 
beneath  the  surging  billows  of  the  ocean. 

Alas  !  for  the  changes  wrought  by  the  relent- 
less hand  of  Time ! 

The  tenacity  of  life  with  the  old  mansion 
was  remarkable;  and,  after  the  gardens  had 
ceased  to  be  remunerative  and  other  similar  at- 
tractions had  failed,  a  new  and  more  pretentious 
effort  was  made  to  embellish  its  history  and  to 
keep  alive,  a  little  longer,  the  distinction  at- 
tached to  its  name. 

On  its  new  foundation,  the  house  was  placed 
with  its  front,  still  wearing  the  adornments  of 
columns  and  balconies,  some  twenty  feet  with- 
drawn from  Varick-street,  extending  along  the 
line  of  Charl  ton-street. 

About  the  year  1831,  the  premises  were  leased 
and  a  new  building  constructed,  in  the  rear, 
connected  with  the  principal  edifice  and  run- 
ning back  about  fifty  feet,  with  the  view  to 
form  a  dramatic  temple,  under  the  title  of  "Thk 
"  Richmond  Hill  Theatre."  When  complet- 
ed, the  management  of  the  establishment  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Richard  Russell,  an  experienced 
and  respectable  member  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  night,  the  Mana- 
ger invited,  by  public  notice  and  the  offer  of  a 
prize,  the  co-operation  of  our  city's  literati,  irt 
the  production  of  a  Pootiml  Address  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  Committee  selected  to  award  the 
prize,  sat  in  one  of  the  reception  chambers  ot 
the  old  time-honored  mansion.  It  was  an  after- 
noon to  be  remembered.  As  the  twilight  deep- 
ened into  the  evening,  the  shadows  of  departed 
hosts  and  long-  forgotten  guests  seemed  to  hover 
round  the  dilapidated  halls  and  dismantled 
chambers.  Silence  and  a  saddening  gloom 
weighed  heavily  on  the  spirits  of  the  selected 
party.  But  the  lights  came,  the  feeling  of  de- 
pression soon  passed  away,  and  the  disordered 
fancy  was  roused  to  resume  the  duty  of  the  hour. 
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Mr.  Gulian  C.  Verplanek  was  chosen  to  break 
the  skills  of  a  eouplo  of  dozen  envelopes.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  was  permitted  to  be  a 
sharer  in  the  ceremonies.  As  the  poems  -were 
read,  or  glanced  at,  some  tew  were  placed  on 
the  right  hand,  but  much  the  larger  number  on 
the  left.  Of  course,  there  could  be  but  little 
hesitation  in  making  Op  the  final  verdict.  The 
successful  competitor  bore  the  name  of  Fitz- 
CrHEBNB  Halleck  ;  and,  with  these  pages,  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  following  beautiful 
Poem  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of 
Trk  Historical  Magazine. 

Prize  Pokai, 

Written  for  the  opening  of  the  Richmond   Hill 

Theatre. 

44  ADDRESS.  • 

"Where  dwells  the  Drama's  Spirit  ?— not  alone 

44  Beneath  the  palace-roof,  beside  the  throne, 

44  In  learning's  cloisters,  friendship's  festal  bowers, 

44  Arts  pictur'd  halls,  or  triumph's  laurel'd  towers  :— 

"_Where'er  man's  pulses  beat,  or  passions  play, 

"She  joys  to  smile  or  sigh  his  thoughts  away, 

'*  Crowd  times  and  scenes  within  her  ring  of  power, 

M  And  teach  a  life's  experience  in  an  hour. 

"  To  night  she  greets,  tor  the  first  time,  our  dome, 

u  Her  latest,  may  it  prore  her  lasting  home, 

"  And  we,  her  messengers,  delighted  stand, 

"  The  summoned  Anels  of  her  mystic  wand, 

"iTo  ask  your  welcome.    -  -  Be  it  yours  to  give 

44  Bliss  to  her  coming  hours,  and  bid  her  live 

'•  Within  these  walls,  new-hallowed  in  her  cause, 

44  Long  In  the  nurturing  wannth  of  your  applause. 

"  "lis  In  the  public  smiles,  the  public  loves, 

44  His  dearest  home,  the  actor  breathes  and  moves  ; 

44  Your  plaudits  are,  to  u*,  and  to  our  art, 

44  Asia  the  life-blood  to  the  human  heart ; 

44  And  every  power  that  bids  the  leaf  be  green 

44 In  nature,  acts  on  thw  her  mimic  scene. 

44 Our  snnbeamts  are  the  sparklings  of  glad  eyes, 

44  Our  wind*,  the  whisper  of  applause  that  flies 

44  From  lip  to  lip,  the  heart-born  langh  of  glee, 

44  And  sounds  oi  cordial  hands  that  ring  out  merrily: 

41  And  heaven's  own  dew  telle  on  us  in  the  tear 

44  That  woman  weeps  o'er  Morrows  pictur'd  here, 

"  When  crowded  feelings  have  no  words  to  tell 

"Tiie  might,  the  majlc  of  the  actor's  spell. 

44  These  have  bern  ours,  and  do  we  hope  in  vain, 

14  Here,  oft,  and  deep,  to  feel  them  ours  again  V 

44  No — while  the  weary  heart  can  And  repose 

44  From  Its  own  pains  in  fictions  joys  or  woes ; 

44  While  there  are  open  lips  and  dimpled  cheeks 

44  When  music  breathes,  or  wit  or  hnmor  speaks  ; 

14  While  Shaknneare'8  master  spirit  can  call  up 

44  Noblest  and  holiest  thoughts,  and  brim  the  cup 

14  Of  life  with  bubbles  bright  as  happiness, 

41  Cheating  the  willing  bonom  into  bliss  ; 

,4So  lone  will  thone  who,  in  their  spring  of  yonth, 

14  Have  listened  to  the  drama's  voice  of  truth  : 

44  Marked  in  her  scenes  the  manners  of  their  age, 

4*  And  gathered  knowledge  for  a  wider  stage  ; 

41  Come  here  to  speed  with  smiles  lifes  summer  years, 

41  And  melt  its  winter's  suow  with  warmest  tears  ; 

44  And  younger  heart.**,  when  ours  are  hushed  and  cold, 

14  Be  happy  here,  as  we  have  beeu  of  old. 


•  This  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Address,  carefully  com- 

Earcd  with  the  original  manuscript,  in  Mr.  Ualleck's  well- 
nown  hand-writing,  which  is  now  before  uh Editob  His- 

tobioat.  Maoazivi. 


;  Friends  of  the  stage  !  who  hail  it  as  the  shrine 
Where  music,  painting,  poetry  entwine 
:  Their  wedded  garlands,  whence  their  blended  power 
"  Refines,  exalts,  ennobles,  hour  by  hour, 
"  The  spirit  of  the  land  ;  and,  like  the  wind, 
"Unseen,  but  felt,  bears  on  the  bark  of  mind  ; 
4<  To  you,  the  hour  that  consecrates  this  dome 
44  Will  call  up  dreams  of  prouder  hours  to  come, 

,      "When  some  creating  Poet,  born  your  own, 
"May  waken  here  the  drama's  loftiest  tone, 

1  "  Through  after  years  to  echo  loud  and  long  ; 
"  A  Shakspeare  of  the  west, — a  star  of  song  ! 
"Brightening  your  own  blue  skies  with  living  fire, 

I      "  AH  climes  to  gladden,  and  all  tongues  inspire, 
**  Far  as  beneath  the  heaven,  by  sea-winds  tanned 
"  Floats  the  free  banner  of  your  native  land." 

However  promising  may  have  been  the  open- 
]  ing  of  the  theatrical  speculation,  it  did  not,  in 
i  the  end,  restore  the  fortunes  or  rescue  the  name 
|  of  the  Richmond  Hill  House.  The  situation 
was  not  well  adapted  for  such  a  place  of  amuse- 
;  ment;  and  its  existence  was  not  a  protracted  one. 
What  is  known  as  "  the  regular  drama  " — 
\  Tragedies  and  Comedies — failing  to  attract  a 
!  sufficient  support,  an  Operatic  Company  was 
J  called  into  requisition.  Some  well-appointed 
[  musical  entertainments  were  offered ;  but  usual- 
!  ly  with  inadequate  results.  One  of  the  most 
;  effective  performers,  in  Italian  Opera,  and  with 
!  a  superb  voice,  was  presented  at  this  house. 
\  Pedro  ti,  will  long  be  remembered  for  her  charm- 
!  ing  acting  and  singing. 

j  Several  of  the  Actors,  of  established  reputa- 
|  tions,  from  other  theatres,  appeared  here  for 
j  short  engagements.  Cooper  occasionally  re- 
|  minded  his  admirers  of  an  earlier  day,  of  the 
:  gratification  his  acting  had  afforded  them ; 
!  while  those  well-remembered  favorites,  Mr.  and 
I  Mrs.  Hilson,  whose  names  were  household  words 
I  with  a  New  York  audience,  sometimes  wander- 
j  ed  away  from  the  Park,  to  receive  a  cordial 
\  welcome  at  Richmond  Hill.  But  the  chief  in- 
j  cidentin  this  dramatic  episode,  was  the  entrance 
;  into  the  management  of  John  Raknes,  so  long 
|  and  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  Comic 
!  Actors,  from  the  Park  Company. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  were  sterling  performers. 
;  They  had  brought,  from  their  old  theatrical 
j  homestead,  all  the  prestige  of  a  life-long  stage 
j  success.  They  had  also  acquired  a  moderate 
;  competency  in  the  practice  of  their  profession; 
j  and  had  won  the  warm  regard  and  respect  of  a 
|  large  community  of  friends  of  the  Drama,  by 
;  the  excellency  of  their  deportment  and  habits 
j  of  life.  Mr.  Barnes  first  appeared  at  the  Park 
j  Theatre,  in  the  year  181C,  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  at 
!  the  same  time.  They  both  soon  established 
j  themselves  in  public  favor,  and  remained  at  the 
!  Park,  until  the  Spring  of  the  year  1832,  when 
Mr.  Barnes  accepted  the  Management  of  the 
new  Theatre.  The  enterprise  was  a  signal 
failure,  much  to  the  regret  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  misfortune  which  befell  the  Mana- 
i  ger  and  his  accomplished  companion. 
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In  opening  the  second  season,  in  May,  1832, 
Mrs.  Barnes  delighted  her  audience  by  reciting 
a  brilliant  Address,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentle- 
men who  shone  among  the  literary  lights  of  that 
day.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Clinch,  with  characteris- 
tic, but  not  to  be  commended,  modesty,  with- 
held his  poem  from  the  press;  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  lend  grace  and  beauty  to  these  pages. 

The  Theatre,  with  the  aid,  occasionally,  of  a 
Circus  Company  or  a  Menagerie,  continued  its 
feeble  existence,  for  about  ten  years ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  1842,  it  finally  surrendered  to  a 
fate  that  was  inevitable — its  doors  were  closed, 
never  again  to  be  opened. 

And  thus  passed  away  the  glories  and  the 
shadows  of  Richmond  Hill.  All  that  remains 
of  them,  are  a  few  fleeting  memories  and  a 
page  or  two  of  history,  fast  fading  into  oblivion. 

[Note.  The  writer  of  this  paper  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness  of  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Dbvojf,  in  granting  the 
use  of  his  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  materials 
for  the  local  history  of  New  York.] 


XIV.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
Brought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  are,"  without  any  voucher 
for  their  correctness  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  sechre 
for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them:  and  if 
any  of  them  are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  correc- 
tions.— Editor  Histobioal  Magazine.] 

Some  of  the  Poetic  Names  of  the  Various 
States  which  compose  the  Union  are  cleverly 
conceived,  while  others  seem  to  have  been  be- 
stowed without  much  discrimination.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  most  of  these  fanciful  appellatives  : 


New  Jersey, 
New  York, 

North  Carolina, 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 


Camden  and  Amboy. 

Empire  State ,  Excelsior 
State. 

Old  North  State,  Turpen- 
tine State. 

Buckeye  State. 

Keystone  State. 

Little  Bhody. 

Palmetto  State. 

Lone  Star  State. 

Green  Mountain  State. 

Mother  of  Presidents, 
Mother  of  States,  Old. 
Dominion. 

Badger  State. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and 
West  Virginia  are  still  unbaptized  by  the  poets. 
Some  of  the  names,  like  "  Camden  and  Amboy,*' 
"  Wolverine  State,"  "Corn  Cracker,"  and  "  Bear 
*'  State,"  are  certainly  not  complimentary  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  Commonwealths  thus 
characterized.  Those  applied  to  the  original 
thirteen  States  are,  in  general,  more  happily 
chosen  than  those  bestowed  on  the  new  members 
of  the  Union, — Hartford  Courant,  Sept.,  1867. 


Wisconsin, 


Arkansas, 

Bear  State. 

California, 

Golden  State. 

Connecticut, 

Free-stone  State,  Land  of 

Steady  Habits,  Nutmeg 

State. 

Delaware, 

Blue     Hen,      Diamond 

State. 

Florida, 

Peninsula  State. 

Illinois, 

Garden    State,    Prairie 

State,  Sucker  State. 

Indiana, 

Hoosier  State. 

Iowa, 

Hawleye  State. 

Kansas, 

Garden  of  the  West. 

Kentucky, 

Dark  and  Bloody  Ground 

Corn  Cracker. 

Louisiana, 

Creole  State. 

Maine, 

Lumber  State,  Pine  Tree 

State,  Star  in  the  East. 

Massachusetts, 

Bay  State. 

Michigan, 

Lake    State,    Wolverine 

State. 

Mississippi, 

Bayou  State. 

Missouri, 

Iron  State. 

Nevada, 

Silver  State. 

New  Hampshire, 

Granite  State, 

Loed  Lttndiiubst. — Mr.  Editor:  If  it  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  know  the  exact  time  that 
Lord  Lyndhurst  left  this  country,  for  England, 
allow  me  to  state  that  he  was  a  passenger  on 
board  the  ship  Minerva,  Captain  Callahan, 
which  sailed  from  Marblehead,  May  27,  1775, 
with  fourteen  other  cabin  passengers,  thirty- 
nine  souls  in  all,  on  board.  The  cabin  passen- 
gers were  Mrs.  Callahan,  Joseph  Green,  Esq. 
and  lady,  Mr.  John  Amorv  and  lady,  Mrs.  Cop- 
ley and  three  children,  Mrs.  Jackson,  Samuel 
Quincy,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  William  Augustus 
Merrick,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Mr.  David  Green, 
Mr.  David  Sears,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Balch,  Mr. 
Isaac  Smith,  Jr.,  besides  servants,  and  six  steer- 
age passengers.  The  above  is  from  the  Diary  of 
a  fellow-passenger,  w  ho  landed  at  Dover,  24th 
June,  and  arrived  in  London,  6  P.  M.,  next  day. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  born  on  the  twenty-first 
of  May,  1772 — of  course,  he  was  just  three  yearn 
and  six  days  old. — Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
May  22,  1862. 


By  What  Law  ?— Perhaps  the  history  of  the 
human  race  does  not  furnish  a  parallel  for  such 
marvellous  coincidences  as  occur  in  the  following 
items,  which  are  well  authenticated,  both  by  doc- 
umentary testimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Sylvester  R< 
Hazard,  of  Newport,  who  is  now  living : — 

George  Hazard  was  born  in  South  Kingston, 
R.  L,  March  3,  1727. 
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Thomas  H.  Hazard,  eldest  Bon  of  George,  was 
from  in  South  Kingston,  March  3,  1765. 

Sylvester  R.  Hazard,  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
was  born  in  South  Kingston,  March  3,  1798. 

Christopher  G.  C.  Hazard,  eldest  son  of  Syl- 
vester, was  bom  in  Newport,  11.  I.,  March  3, 
1818. 

Since  the  birth  of  Thomas,  an  anniversary  has 
always  been  held  by  the  family,  on  the  third  of 
March,  to  commemorate  the  event. — Banner  of 
Light. 


Germaxtown,  Pa. — It  is,  perhaps,  unknown 
to  thousands  who  have  visited  Germantown  by 
the  railroad,  that  the  woods  at  which  they  land 
Were  once  vocal  with  the  voice  of  Penn,  the 
Pounder,  preaching  forth  to  the  assembly,  close 
by,  "  the  words  of  eternal  life,'"  at  the  base  of 
the  woods,  near  where  glides  the  waters  of  the 
Wingohocking-creek,  and  near  where  stands 
the  primitive  and  peculiar-looking  house  of  the 
original  German  settler,  Schumaker,  a  Friend, 
at  whose  house  Penn  sometimes  tarried,  and 
from  whose  green  lawn,  standing  on  a  small 
rock,  still  visible  there,  he  was  wont  to  preach. 
The  house  is  of  one  story,  with  a  remarkably 
high  roof,  and,  on  the  lintel  of  the  door,  may 
)>e  seen  inscribed  '  lGS.'V  the  year  of  its  foun- 
dation. To  a  thinking  mind,  which  can  ap- 
preciate the  wonderful  changes  which  have  in- 
tervened since  the  days  of  the  pilgrim  settlers, 
the  whole  scenery  is  full  of  reflective  and  ideal 
presence.  The  house  ami  the  rock  are  both  in 
eight  of  the  ticket-office  house. — Paulson's  Daily 
Advertiser,  August,  1832. 


Tiik   Standard    op   the    Three    County 

Troop. — One  of  the  interesting  papers  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Historic* 
Genealogical  Society,  on  Wednesday  last,  was  a 
communication  from  William  H.  Whitniore, 
Esq.,  Chairman  <>f  the  Committee  on  Heraldry, 
on  the  standard  of  the  Three  County  Troop,  a 
Massachusetts  military  organization  belonging 
to  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Middle- 
sex, in  the  latter  part,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Coione)  Joseph  L.  Chester,  of  Jxmdon,  re- 
cently sent  to  a  member  of  the  Historic-Genea- 
logical Society,  a  drawing  of  a  flag, found  in 
the  work-book  of  a  herald-painter  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  among  the  Additional  MSS.,  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  charge  on  the  book 
was  for  "  (corkedon  fcr  Neto  England, 
44  ifor  painting  in  oylc  one  both  sides  a  Cornett 
"one  Rich  crimson  damask  with  a  hand  and 
44  sword  A  invelloped  with  a  Se.art'e  abuot  the 
41  Anne  of  gold,  black  &  sillvcr." 


The  items  are  given,  amounting  to  £05.02.06. 
The  above  entry  describes  the  flag  very  clearly. 
It  bore  a  motto  which  Colonel  Chester  read, 
44  Thre  County  Trom"  The  motto  was  a  mys- 
tery. The  person  to  whom  the  drawing  was 
sent,  handed  it  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Heraldic  Committee,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had  received  a  similar  drawing 
from  Horatio  G.  Somerby,  Esq.,  who  agreed  in 
reading  the  inscription  "Thre  County  Trom." 

Mr.  Whitmore  investigated  the  matter,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  this  was  intended  for  the 
standard  of  the  "  Three  County  Troop,1'  a  Com- 
pany of  Cavalry,  frequently  mentioned,  by  that 
name,  on  the  Records  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  from  1603  to  1G77.  The  Troop  is  meu- 
tioned,  without  a  name,  May  28, 1059,  as  "  late- 
"  ly  raised."  Edward  Hutchinson  was  then 
confirmed  by  the  Court  as  its  Captain.  Mr. 
Whitmore  thus  closes  his  remarks  upon  this 
flag :  "  "We  may  allow  ourselves  to  imagine  that 
"  it  was  ordered  from  England  before  King 
"  Phillip's  war,  and  that  under  its  folds  the 
"  best  soldiers  of  the  three  Counties  took  part 
"  in  the  fight.  It  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any 
"were  needed,  that  the  first  settlers  here  not 
"only  depeuded  on  England  for  articles  of 
"luxury,  but  that  they  were  able  to  command 
"  them." — Boston  Evening  Transcript,  September 
10,  1870. 


Interesting  Incident,  iftrue. — In  thecourse 
of  his  lecture,  on  Lafayette,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  recently,  Mr.  Summer  related  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  incident,  connected  with 
Lafayette's  visit  to  this  country,  in  1824,  which 
took  place  at  Boston — «*At<j/*  -moi/  be  tr-u/t  or  U 
may  not. 

'•  This  visit:  was  full  oi*  memorable  incidents, 
u  sometimes  most  touching,  among  which  1  Be- 
44  lect  one  now  little  known.  At  one  of  those 
"receptions  which  took  place  wherever  the 
"  nation  ii  guest  appeared,  a  veteran  of  the 
"  Revolution,  in  his  original  Continental  uni- 
form, with  the  addition  of  a  small  blanket, 
"or  rather  a  piece  of  blanket,  upon  his 
"shoulders,  and  with  his  ancient  musket, 
"which  had  seen  service  on  many  fields, 
''came  forward  and,  drawing  himself  up  in  the 
44  stiff  manner  of  the  old-fashioned  drill,  made 
44  a  military  salute,  which  Lafayette  returned,  at 
44  once,  with  affection,  tears  starting  to  his  eyes, 
44  for  he  remembered,  well,  that  uniform,  and  saw 
44  that  an  old  soldier,  more  venerable  than  him- 
44 self,  in  years,  stood  before  him.  'Do  you 
44  4  know  me  ? '  said  the  soldier,  for  the  manner 
44  of  the  General  persuaded  him  that  he  was 
44  personally  remembered,  although  nearly  fifty 
44  year*  had  passed  since  their  service  together. 
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44  *  Indeed  I  cannot  remember  you,'  the  General 
u  replied,  frankly.    '  Do  you  remember  the  frosts 
M  i  and  snows  of  Valley  Forge  V     'I  can  never 
"'forget  them,'  said  Lafayette.     The  veteran 
44  then  related  that,  one  freezing   night,  as   the 
44  General  went  his  rounds,  he  came  upon  a  sen- 
"try,  thinly  clad,  with  shoes  ofl  raw  cowhide 
44  and  without  stockings,  on  the  point  of  perish- 
44  ing  with  cold  ;  that  he  took  the  musket  of  the 
**'  sentry,  saying  to  him,  '  Go  to  my  hut,  you  will 
44  4  find  stockings  there,  and  a  blanket,  which, 
44  4  after  warming  yourself,  you  will  bring  here: 
"" 4  meanwhile,  give  me  your  musket  and  I  will  i 
44  4  keep  guard.1     4I  obeyed,'  the  veteran  contin-  j 
44ued,  l  and  returning  to  my  post,  refreshed,  you 
44  '  cut   the  blanket  in    two,   retaining  one-half  ; 
44  '  and  giving  me  the  other  half.     Here,  Gen-  I 
Ai    end,  is  the  one  half  of  that  blanket,  and  I  am 
44 'the  sentry  whose  life  you  saved.'     By  such 
44  tribute,  in  unison  with  the  universal  popular  i 
44  heart,  was  the  triumph  our  benefactor  carried  j 
44  beyond  that  of  any  Roman,  proudly  ascending  j 
4*the  Capitol  with  the  spoils  of  war." 


Teachers  in  Niiw  England,  Sev  knty  Years 
ago. — The  records  of  the  First  School  District, 
in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Connecticut,  show 
fthat  tbie  following  votes,  passed  at  meetings 
held  in  171)8  : 

u  Voted,  That,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  West- 
44  minster  Catechism,  and  Spiritual  Songs  shall 
14  not  be  taught,  in  school  and  chanted  so  loud 
44  that  they  may  be  heard  to  Pleasant  Hill. 

M  Voted,  To  hire  a  man  to  instruct  the  school 
44  for  lour  months,  at  $8  per  month,  finding  his 
44 own  board,  to  keep  six;  days  in  the  week,  and 
44  twenty-six  days  for  a  month  ;  and  that  no  par- 
44  tiality  be  used  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

44  Voted,  That  a  Summer  school  be  kept  by  a 
44  qualified  woman,  ami  to  pay  her  07  cents  per 
44  week,  and  that  she  keep  three  weeks  on  trial, 
44  and  upon  the  petition  of  three,  having  suf- 
ficient cause,  applying  to  the  District  Commit- 
44teenian,  he  is  obliged  to  Main  a  meeting  on 
44  the  occasion.*' 


would  silence  next  day.  Grant  could  not  wait 
That  night,  he  ran  his  transports  by  Grand  Gulf. 
Every  gun  that  was  used  against  the  gunboats, 
opened  on  the  transports.  Grant  marched  his 
army  to  Hard  Times ;  crossed  the  Mississippi ;  and 
landed  at  Bruinsburg.  You  were  with  him, 
when  he  fought  the  enemy  and  routed  him,  near 
Port  Gibson. 

The  next  morning,  early,  about  four  o'clock,  the 
rebels  exploded  their  magazine  and  evacuated 
Grand  Gul  r. 

As  soon  as  Porter  heard  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine  and  knew  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
his  works,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  captured  the 
deserted  fortifications  and  their  siege  guns,  with 
an  unarmed,  tugboat. 

He  immediately  ordered  the  fort  dismantled, 
and  had  the  guns  brought  to  the  landing  and 
marked  u  Captured  by  the  U.  S.  Mississippi  Flo- 
"tilla,  D.  D.  Porter,  A.  A.  R.,  commanding, 
"May  1,  18<J:V 

The  Army  knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  was  indignant 
at  it.  The  Navy  knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  blushed 
at  it.  Grant  knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  despised  its 
author.  You  Knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  so  reported 
to  Washington.  And  yet  this  man  remained 
publicly  unexposed  until  he  climbed  the  tree  high 
enough  to  expose  himself.  It  is  hoped  that 
Grant  has  had  enough  of  Porter. 

YrcKsnuna. 


Admiual  Porter's  Story  about  the  Captured 

Cannon. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun, 

Sir :  You  and  I  both  know  Admiral  Porter. 
Everybody  at  Vieksburg,  about  Grant,  except 
Grant  himself,  knew  Porter  was  not  his  friend. 
Some  of  us  told  Grant  so,  but  he  Avould  not  lis- 
ten to  the  charge,  patiently. 

You  remember  when  Porter  had.  made  his  un- 
successful assault  on  Grand  Gulf,  and  proposed  to 
renew  the  assault,  the  next  day.  Porter  said  he 
had  disabled  all  the  guns  but  one;   and  that  he 


Oldest  Paper. — Professor  Pond,  of  Bangor, 
disputes  the  claim  confidently  urged  by  the 
press,  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  Remembrancer  of 
that  city,  published  in  1813,  was  the  first  relig- 
o.us  paper  in  this  country.  He  has  two  com- 
plete volumes  of  the  Christian  History,  a  week- 
ly paper,  byKneeland&  Greene,  Boston,  in  1743, 
edited  by  Thomas  Prince,  Jr.,  son  of  the  vener- 
able Pastor  of  the  Old   South,  at  that  time. 

This  weekly  was  devoted,  mainly,  not  exclu- 
sively, to  the  spread  of  religious  intelligence,  and 
was.  probably,  the  first  newspaper  of  the  kind 
in  the  Avorld.— Boston  Traveller,  Sept.  5,  18GG. 


Scraps. — The  last  extraordinary  discovery  is 
that  of  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  to  a  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Philadel- 
phia, under  date  of  Sept.  20,  1849,  in  which  he 
confesses  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Racen,  so  long  and  closely  linked  with  his 
name ;  but  that  it  was  written  by  Samuel  Fen- 
wick  of  Xew  York,  and  sent  to  Poe,  who  put 
his  name  to  it,  in  a  lit  of  intoxication.  Then 
follows  this  paragraph  : 

44  The  sensation  it  produced,  made  me  dis- 
*4  honest  enough  to  conceal  the  name  of  the  real 
"author,  who  had  died,  as  you  know,  some 
"  time  before  it  came  out;  and, by  that  means, I 
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M  now  enjoy  all  the  credit  and  applause,  myself. 
44 1  simpiymake  this  statement  to  you  for  the— ■" 
The  above  facts  have  been  communicated  to 
a  Mr.  C.  C.  Macon  of  New  Orleans,  says  the 
Tiines  of  that  city,  by  Rev.  J.  Shaver  of  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  who  declares  that  he  found  the 
letter  referred  to,  among  documents  in  posses- 
sion of  John  T.  Tompkins,  of  the  latter  town. 

—The  present  site  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  seems 
to  have  once  been  an  immense  Indian  burial 
ground.  Skulls  and  bones  have  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  city.  In  digging,  recently, 
for  the  new  wing  of  a  school-house,  some  fifty 
graves  were  exposed.  In  each  case,  the  body 
was  buried  in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  a  number 
of  pikes  and  other  Indian  relics  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

— While  the  authorities  are  debating  the 
question,  Who  wrote  Bock  me  to  deep  Mother  t 
another  dispute  has  arisen  concerning  the 
original  authorship  of  that  other  popular  poem, 
Over  the  River,  which  has  always  been  ac- 
credited to  the  late  Mrs.  Wakefield.  It  seems 
that  another  very  similar  poem,  under  the  same 
name,  wfas  written  by  a  Miss  Donelson,  of  Cole- 
raine,  and  published  in  the  True  Flag,  in  1855, 
two  years  before  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Wake- 
field's production  in  the  Springfield  llepulilican. 
There  is  certainly  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two ;  but  whether  Mrs.  Wakefield  is 
guilty  of  plagiarism,  or  the  case  is  one  of  un- 
conscious repetition,  is  uncertain. 

— How  many  times  the  missionary  hymn 
From  Greenland's  leg  Mountains,  has  been 
sung  !  But  of  the  many  who  have  sung  it,  how 
few  have  known  its  origin  ?  Forty  years  ago, 
the  story  runs,  the  Clerk  of  the  parish-church 
in  Wrexham,  Wales,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
arrange  the  singing  for  an  approaching  service 
in   behalf  of  the   Society  for  the  Propagation 


— In  1731,  the  people  of  Star-island,  now  Gos- 
port,  Isle  of  Shoals,  gave  a  call  to  Mr  John  Tooke- 
(  or  Tucke),  to  settle  there  as  their  Minister — 
offering  him  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  in 
money,  as  an  annual  salary.  In  1738,  fifteen 
pounds  were  added;  and,  in  1750,  when  there 
was  not  money,  it  was  voted  to  pay  him  in 
fish. 


of  the   Gospel  in   Foreign  Parts,  came  to  the 
Vicar  in  great  trouble,  because  he  could  find  no 
hymn   appropriate  to  the  occasion.     Now   the 
Vicar's  son  in-law  happened  to  be  visiting  him, 
at  the  time,  and  being  something  of  a  poet,  the 
task  was   imposed  upon  him    of  supplying  the 
deficiency.     "  Let  the  hymn  be  of  some  simple, 
"easy  measure,"  said  the  Vicar,  "and  we  will 
44  have  it  printed,  and  sing  it  on  the  Sabbath.1' 
Away    went  the    son-in-law,  Reginald    Heber 
was  his  name,  to  a  retired  nook;    and,  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  reappeared,  bearing  the  extem- 
porized hymn,  whose  two  first  lines  were, 
44  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 
44  From  India's  coral  strand  ;  " 
The  equally  popular  tunc  to  which  this  hymn 
19  invariably  sung,  was  composed  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  in  1827,  by  Lowell  Mason,  then  living 
in  that  city. 


XV.— NOTES. 

William  Allen,  Esq.  ,  the  historian  of  the- 
towns  of  Norridgewock  and  Industry,  Maine,, 
now  nearly  ninety-one  years  of  age,  has  sent  to 
us  the  following  interesting  autobiography, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Maine  Farmer; 
and  we  gladly  make  room  for  it,  in  our  pages.. 

Our  venerable  friend  has  occasionally  employ- 
ed his  pen  for  The  Historical  Magazine — an 
article  of  his  preparation  is  in  the  number  for 
April,  1870 — and  we  rejoice  to  hear  that,  not- 
withstanding a  recent  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  he  is  now  enjoying  his  usual  good' 
health.  May  he  be  long  spared  to  enjoy  the 
honor  which  has  been  so  nobly  earned  by  a  long 
life  of  industry  and  integrity. 

"  How  I  began  Farming. 
"  I   commenced  learning   to  clear  new  land 
"  and  to  cultivate  the  soil,  in  the  wilderness  of 
"  Sandy-river,  in  Maine,  seventy-eight  years  ago ; 
"  and  served  an  apprenticeship  eight  years,  with- 
"  out  fee  or  reward.     I  then,  in  1800,  began  on 
44  my  own  account,  in  the  woods,on  the  Plymouth 
"Patent,  (now  Industry,)    in    the  County   of 
44  Franklin,  Me. ;  felled  the  trees,  on  eight  acres ; 
44  and  burned  the  cut  down.     On  the  sixteenth  of" 
44  April,  1801, 1  commenced  burning  off  the  logs, 
44  and  cleared  up  three  acres,  by  hand,  in  thiee 
44  weeks,  and  sowed  two  bushels  of  wheat  on  two 
44  acresand  one  bushel  of  rye  on  one  acre.     Hav 
44  ing  no  funds  to  begin  with,  I  procured  seed 
44  on  credit ;  hired  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  and  harrowed 
44  the  three  acres,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  one  day  ;. 
44  and  then  grubbed,with  ahoe,round  the  stumps, 
44  two  days.and  thus  covered  the  seed  not  covered 
44  with  the  harrow.     The  wheat  and  rye  grew 
44  finely ;  and  the  two  bushels  of  wheat  yielded 
44  forty-two,  and  the  bushel  of  rye  over  thirty 
44  bushels,  of  excellent  quality.     I  picked  up  the 
44  limbs  on  the  remaining  five  acres,  on  which  I 
44  planted  com,  and  raised   one  hundred   and 
44  twenty-eight  bushels  of  sound  corn,  for  market. 
44  When  I  could  leave  my  work,  on  my  new 
44  laud,  I  worked  at  haying  and  other  work,  for 
44  hire ;  made  shoes,in  the  Fall,  and  taught  school 
44  in  the  Winter ;  paid  for  my  ?>oard  and  some 
44  for  clothing;  husbanded  my  resources,  as  well 
44  as  I  could,  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  my  land  p, 
44  and,  at  the   end  of  the  year,  found  myself 
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worth  two  hundred  dollars.  I  continued  to 
clear  up  about  four  acres  a  year,  till  I  had 
cleared  fifty  acres,  planted  an  orchard,  and 
erected  suitable  farm-buildings  and  fences. 
"  I  was  at  llallowcll,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  in  1805,  '6,  and  '7,  on  wages.  In  the  Fall 
of  1807,  I  married  and  settled  on  my  farm; 
Avas  prosperous  and  never  failed  to  raise  a  good 
crop  from  what  I  sowed  or  planted ;  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  eleven  years,  I  had  gained, 
by  my  labor,two  hundred  dollars  per  year.  That 
'•  is,  my  farm-buildings  and  assets  were  estimated 
at  two  thousand  dollars,  the  avails  of  my  new 
farm  and  wages  earned.  In  1812,  I  was  called 
to  an  official  station ;  moved  to  the  shire-town  of 
the  County ;  and  was  constantly  employed  in 
places  of  trust  and  profit,  many  years ;  and  did 
not  give  up  doing  business,  entirely,  until  nine- 
ty years  of  age.'" 


er  from  "  Ruin  Bridge,"  the  latter  from  "  Camp 
"  Shades  of  Death " — the  former  should  be 
dated  May  21,  1779,  and  the  latter  June  11, 
1779 ;  and  they  each  bear  the  date  of  177C,  as 
printed.  I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  print 
a  "  corrigendum,"  giving  the  correct  date. 
Very  Truly,  Yours, 

Hamilton  Fish. 


Corrections. 
I. 
We   take  this  opportunity  to   make   a  few 
corrections  to  the  article  on  John  Cabot's  voy- 
age of  1497,  in  Volume  III,  Second  Series,  of 
The  Historical  Magazine. 

I.  In  the  first  paragraph,  read  Richard 
Biddle,  instead  of  Robert  Biddle. 

This  gentleman  was  a  brother  of  Nicholas 
Biddle,  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,in  Philadelphia. 

II.  On  page  131,  second  column,  tenth  line 
from  the  bottom,  the  sentence  must  read  thus: 
"  Pasqualigo  says,  '  he  coasted  for  three  hundred. 
44  *  leagues]  "  which,  if  leagues  of  seventeen  and 
a  half  to  the  degree  are  meant,  would  be  one 
thousand  and  twenty-nine  nautical  miles,  a  dis- 
tance, allowance  being  made  for  over  estimates, 
that  agrees  remarkably  with  the  view  taken  in 
this  paper. 

III.  On  page  lo2,  first  column,  tenth  line 
from  the  bottom,  the  sense  would  be  clearer 
by  substituting  for,  "  an  approach  in  a  direct 
*4  Southeast  line]''  the  words,  u  an  approach  on  a 
"direct  line  from  the  Southeast" etc. 

A  number  of  small  typographical  errors  in 
the  text  and  in  the  quotations,  may  be  noticed  ; 
but  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  sense,  it 
will  be  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 
Brooklyn.  J.  C.  B. 

II. 
Kew  York,  November  7,  1870. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a  ty- 
pographical, or  clerical  error,  in  the  dates  of 
two  letters  of  my  Father's,  printed  on  page  204, 
No.  III.,  Vol.  V.,  New  Series,  (March,  1869.) 
I  refer  to  the  Extracts  No.  3,  and  4— the  form- 


FatherMathew  and  English  Lords — How  an 

OLD  ONE  WAS  LED  TO  SWEAR  HE  WOULD  KEEP 
THE   PLEDGE,  FOR  A  CERTAIN  TIME,  AND  KEPT  IT. 

— It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  good  man 
publicly  inaugurated  his  Mission,  at  Cork,  April 
10th,  1838,  lie  was  seconded  by  neither  a  Roman 
Catholic  nor  au  Episcopalian.  When  about  to 
sign  his  name,  he  said  :  •*  Here  goes,  in  the  name 
'*  of  God."  His  signature  was  followed  by  those 
of  the  Protestant  Priest,  Charles  Duncombe,  the 
Unitarian  philanthropist,  Richard  Dowden,  and 
the  stout  Quaker,  William  Martin. 

What  success  he  had  with  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  appears  uncertain.  If  any  state 
ments  have  been  made,  I  have  not  seen  them. 
Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  life  of  Father  Mathew,  ob- 
serves that,  at  a  large  party,  in  London,  the 
Fathertried  to  make  a  convert  of  Lord  Brougham, 
who  resisted,  good  humoredly,  but  resolutely, 
saying,  *' I  drink  very  little  wine;  only  half  a 
"glass  at  luncheon  and  two  half  glasses  at  dinner, 
4 '  and,  though  my  medical  adviser  told  me  I  should 
"increase  the  quantity,  I  refused  to  do  so." 
"  Ah  S "  said  the  Father,  "  they  are  wrong  in  ad- 
"  vising  you  to  increase  the  quantity,  and  you  are 
4  *  wrong  in  taking  the  small  quantity  you  do ;  but  I 
"  have  hopes  of  you."  And  so,  after  a  pleasant 
resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  learned  Lord,  Father 
Mathew  invested  him  with  the  silver  medal  and 
ribbon.  "Then  I'll  keep  it,"  said  Brougham, 
"and  take  it  to  the  House  [of  Lords]  where  I 

"  shall  be  sure  to  meet  old  Lord the  worse  for 

4 '  liquor ;  and  I  will  put  it  on  him."  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word ;  for,  on  meeting  the  veteran 
Peer,  he  said  "I  have  a  present  from  Father 
44  Mathew  for  you  ; "  and  passed  the  ribbon  quiet- 
ly over  his  neck.     44  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 

44  Brougham.    By 1  will  keep  sober  for  this 

44  day,"  was  the  acknowledgment.  And,  it  is 
said,  he  kept  his  word,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  his  friends.  E.* 


The  Salmon  Clause,  in  Apprentices'  Inden- 
tures.—We  cut  the  following  curious  query 
from  the  Western  Weekly  News,  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land : —  

•  This  "  Note,"  although  not  strictly  American  in  its 
character,  is  admitted  to  these  pages  as  a  contribution, 
thereto,  one  of  his  last,  by  our  late  friend,  Hon.  Thoma* 
Ewbank,  Our  readers  will  not  object  to  its  appearance 
therein.— Ed.  Hist.  Mao. 
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"Sip.  :  I  see  that  "  Indkx  "  refers  to  the  above 
"  widely-spread  myth,  the  tradition  of  which,  I 
"  believe,  was  found,  by  the  Salmon  Fishery  Com- 
"  missionors,  to  exist  in  every  part  of  England. 
'  'In  an  old  book  of  mine,  there  is  the  following 
"  manuscript  note,  which  I  think  I  may  date  at 
"about  1730  or  1740:  'Formerly,  servants  bar- 
" '  gained  not  to  eat  salmon  more  than  twice  a 
"' week,  in  Gloucestershire.1'  Evidently,  then, 
"  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  clause,  if  it  ever 
"really  existed,  had  become  a  mere  tradition, as 
"  no  sort  of  date  can  be  extracted  from  a  word 
"so  vague  as  'formerly.'  Some  years  ago,  a 
"  correspondent  of  the  Field  offered  £5.  for  the 
"mere  sight  of  one  of  these  indentures;  but  I 
"  never  heard  that  the  money  was  claimed  by 
"any  one.  Recently,  this  irrepressible  salmon 
"clause  has  started  into  fresh  life  ;  and  Brother 
"Jonathan,  who  has  restored  so  many  forgotten 
"Anglicisms,  gives  us  this,  also,  in  a  western 
"dress.  'Once,'  says  Elihu  Burritt,  speaking  of 
"  salmon,  '  they  herded  in  the  Connecticut-river  in 
"  •  such  multitudes  that  a  special  stipulation  was 
"  'inserted in  the  indentures  of  appi entices,  in  the 
"  *  vicinity  of  the  river,  that  they  should  not  be 
"  '  obliged  to  eat  salmon  more  than  a  certain  num- 
"  '  ber  of  times  in  a  week.  Now,  if  a  salmon  is 
"  '  caught  between  the  mouth  and  source  of  the 
"  '  river,  it  is  blazoned  forth  in  the  newspapers,  as 
'"a  vary  extraordinary  and  unnatural  event.' 
* « —  Walk  from  London  to  John  <>'  Groat's.  Most 
"  probably,  the  idea  was  carried  to  the  States  by 
"the  early  English  settlers,  and  localised,  to  suit 
"  the  first  salmon-river  with  which  they  became 
• '  acquainted.  At  all  events,  as  Wethersfield,  the 
"oldest town  in  Connecticut,  was  not  founded 
"until  H;:*4,  a  limit  may  be  put  to  the  date  with- 
"  in  which,  if  ever,  the  clause  must  have  existed 
"  across  the  water  ;  and,  perhaps,  some  American 
"antiquary  may  be  able  to  afford  the  informa- 
"tion  which,  in  England,  has  been  searched  for, 
"in  vain. 

"  Yours  faithfully,  N.  D. 

"Jan.  S,  1807." 

To  which  we  add  the  still  more  interesting 
notes  of  a  scholar  and  antiquary,  of  this  city, 
whose  initials  are  widely  known: 

"I  suspect  that  an  American  antiquary  would 
"have  no  letter  success  than  the  English,  in 
"searching  lor  iipprentices'  indentures  contain- 
""  tng  'the  salmon  clause.'  That  some  such 
"stipulation  was,  ut  some  time,  inserted  in  in- 
"  dentures,  is  one  of  those  quaquaversal  tradi- 
tions, as  common  in  New  England  as  in  Old, 
"which  the  antiquary  finds  it  much  more  easy 
"to  catch  than  to  hold-  '  N.  J).'  is,  probably, 
"correct  in  his  supposition  'that  the  idea  was 
"'carried  to  the  States  by  the  first  English 
"  4  settlers  and  localised  to  suit,'  not  only  'the 
"  '  SebI  Salmon-river,1  but  every  place  where,  in 


:  ' '  the  progress  of  settlement,   scarcity   of  fish  or 

"  game  succeeded  abundance.     One  writer  after 

! ' '  another  has  given  currency  to  the  story,  with- 

)  "out  taking  the  trouble  to  verify  it;   and  the 

" restrictive  clause  has  as  many    'various  read- 

!  "  '  ings  '  as  a  Dolphin  classic.     In  one  locality, 

|  "it    was    venison  to   which    apprentices   made 

["objection:   in  another,  mild   turkies ;   and  at 

I  "Boston,    Nuttall    (Manual  of  Ornithology,  p. 

I  "  800)  tells  us,    'according  to  information  re- 

{  ' '  cei  ved  from  Li  eutenant-governor  Winth  rop, '  that 

i  "  the  prairie-hen  {Tetrao  cupido,  Wilson)  was 

!  "  once  '  so  common  on  the  ancient  bushy  site  of 

"  '  the  city,  that  laboring  people  >r  servants  stip- 

"  '  ulated  with  their  employers  not  to  have  them 

"  '  brought  to  table  oftener  than  a  few  times  in 

'"the  week!' 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  the  restric- 
"  tion  was  naturally  made  to  apply  to  salmon, 
"which,  for  the  first  century  after  the  settle- 
"mentof  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  sold  at  a 
"  penny  per  pound,  or  less.  So  late  as  1780,  the 
"  price  had  not  advanced  beyond  three  pence 
"(four  cents)  per  pound,  at  Hartford  or  North  - 
"  ampton ;  while  the  shad,  at  the  same  period,  sold 
"for  two  or  three  'coppers'  (a  penny  half- 
penny) each. 

"In  Chase's  History  of  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
"  setts,  published  in  1801,  it  is  stated  that,  with- 
"  in  the  memory  of  persons  then  living,  fresh 
"salmon,  taken  in  the  Merri mac-river,  sold  for 
"  less  than  five  cents  per  pound,  in  the  fishing 
"  season  ;  and  that  '  it  is  well  authenticated,  that, 
"  at  one  time,  it  was  nowise  uncommon  to  stipu- 
"  late,  in  the  indentures  of  apprentices,  that  they 
"  should  not  be  obliged  to  eat  salmon  oftener  than 
"  six  times  a  week  /"  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  in  his 
"  Natural  History  of  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts, 
"(p.  139.,)  gives  another  version  of  the  same 
"story.  '  In  many  rivers,  in  which  salmon  were 
"'  formerly  so  abundant  that  farmers'  servants 
"  'stipulated  to  have  them  only  twice  a  week,  as 
"  'food,  not  one  is  now  to  be  found  :'  but  he 
"  did  not  cite  his  authority  for  the  statement  he 
"  quoted  and  italicized. 

"Hubert's  Social  History  of  the  Southern 
"  Counties  of  England,  published  (London)  in 
"  1856,  transfers  the  traditional  clause  from  the 
"  apprentice's  indentures  to  the  town  or  borough- 
"  law  book  :  '  While  the  richest  persons  in  the 
"  '  A  Vest  buy  salmon  as  adelicacy,  at  a  high  price, 
"  '  so  that  it  is"  [now]  "an  expensive  luxury,  our 
"'town  worthies  carefully  legislated,  and  no 
"  '  doubt  it  was  requisite,  that  apprentices  should 
"  '  not  eat  salmon  more  than  three  times  a  week, 
"  '  for  dinner,  when  it  was  sold  at  one  penny  a 
"  '  pound.  Our  rivers  then  abounded  with  sal- 
"'mon'  (p.  180)  'Our  town'  appears  to  be 
"  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and  the  time  in- 
dicated, to  be  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  a 
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'preceding  reigD.  Many  of  the  Colonists  of 
' '  Massachusetts — and  some  who  came  thence  to 
s  i  Connecticut — were  from  Dorsetshire.  Per- 
"  haps  they  brought  with  them  the  town-law 
"against excessive  salmon-eating — or  the  tradi- 
i '  tion  of  such  law.  J.  h.  t." 

—Hartford  Pre**. 


Maine,  in  1779. 
To  the  Selectmen  of  Pefperrellroro* 
Gentlemen. 

We  the  Subscribers  Inhabitants  of  said 
Pepperrellboroh  Request  you  to  Call  a  Meeting 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  sa  Pepperellboroh  as  soon 
as  Possible  to  see  if  they  will  agree  to  Hire  Six 
Men  to  Reinforce  the  Continental  Army  agreea- 
ble to  a  Resolve  of  this  State  [of  Massachusetts] 
of  June  9th  1779  and  to  Hire  Two  men  more  to 
go  to  Rhode  Island  agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  sd 
State  of  June  8th  1779,  also  to  see  whether  the 
•said  Inhabitants  will  for  the  future  agree  to  Hire 
men  to  Reinforce  the  Continental  Army  if  any 
more  [are]  requested,  also  to  see  whether  they 
will  raise  Money  sufficient  for  one  or  both  of  Sd 
Purposes.         Pepperellboko  June  21.  1779. 
Trio*  Cutts 
Natiil  Scamman 
Humphrey  Pike 
Joseph  Bradbury 
James  Foss 
Sam  Boothry 
James  Gray 
Rich»  Burk  [or  Ruck.] 
Samuel  Denn  ett 
[From   the  original,    in   the  Archives  of  the 
York  Institute,  at  Saco,  Maine. 
Boston.  J.  W.  T.J 


The  Story  of  the  Rhode  Island  Pig  and  the 
War  of  1812.* 

Senate  Chamber, 

June  14th,  1864.  j 

The  Hon'ble  Henry  B.  Anthony, 

Senator  U.  S.  from  Rhode  Island. 

Dear  Sir  :     Agreeably  to  your  request  of  yes-  j 

terday,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,   that  I  have  j 

examined  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  with  the  view  I 


of  furnishim 


you 


with  the  desired  information. 


*  There  is  a  tradition,  afloat,  that  an  unrnly  pig,  in  Khode 
Island,  broke  into  the  enclosure  of  its  owner's  neighbor 
.and  produced  unfriendly  feelings  between  the  neighbors ;  | 
that  this  unfriendliness  resulted  in  a  change  of  the  party- 
vote  of  the  town,  from  Federal  to  Republican;  that  that 
change  of  a  town-representative's  party  secured  a  change  in 
the  relative  strength  of  parties  in  the  Legislature,  and 
elected  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  was  a  supporter 
of  the  War  instead  of  an  opponent  thereto ;  and  that  it  was 
that  particular  vote  which  secured  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
declaring  the  War.  How  little  foundation,  in  fact,  there  is 
for  all  this,  so-called,  ''history,"  will  be  seen  in  this  letter, 


In  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  on  "  the  Bill, 
"from  the  House  of  Representatives,  declaring 
"  War  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
"  cies,  and  the  United  States  and  their  terri  tor  - 
"ries,"  a  Motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Greig,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  re-commit  the  Bill  to  the  Spec- 
ial Committee,  "  with  instructions  to  modify  and 
u  amend  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ati- 
"  thorize  reprisals  upon  the  public  and  private 
"ships  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  public  ships  of 
"the  United  States;  and  to  grant  Letters  of 
"Marque  and  reprisal,  to  private  armed  ships 
"  and  vessels  of  the  United  States.1' 

This  seems  to  have  been  presented  as  an  alter- 
native, in  place  of  a  direct  Declaration  of  War  : 
and  upon  it  the  Senate  divided,  there  being  sev- 
enteen votes  for  the  instructions  and  thirteen 
votes  against  them — Mr,  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island, 
voting  in  the  affirmative. 

A  Motion  having  been  made  to  include  repri- 
sals against  France,  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative,  Yeas  fifteen,  Nays  seventeen — Mr.  How- 
ell having  voted  in  the  negative. 

The  question  then  arose  on  striking  out  the 
Declaration  of  War  and  inserting  the  reprisals; 
and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  Yeas  10, 
Nays  ll>,  Mr.  Howell  voting  in  the  affirmative, 
or  in  favor  of  reprisals,  rather  than  War;  but 
the  Senate  being  equally  divided,  the  question 
was  lost ;  and  the  original  Bill,  declaring  War, 
was  resumed.  This  is  the  only  occasion,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate,  on  this  Bill,  on  which 
the  Senate  was  equally  divided. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  declar- 
ing War,  was  determined  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1812,  by  a  vote  of  Yeas  19, 
Nays  13;  and  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island, 
voted  in  the  Negative. 

Presuming  that  this  statement  embraces  the 
desired  information, 

I  have  the  lienor  to  be, 
Dear  Sir,  Yours  Truly, 

W.  Higkky,  Chief  Clerk. 

Senate  Chamber, 
June  14th,  1864. 

Mv  Dear  Sir  : 

I  send  you  General  Ilickey's  memorandum, 
touching  the  historical  question  that  I  wrote  to 
you  about. 

Yours,  Very  Truly, 

IlKNKY  B.  ANTHONY. 

[Addressed :] 

Henry  T.  Drown b,  Esq., 
53  Wall-street,  New  York. 


The  Episcopal  Church  of  North  Caroju- 
na.— The  Church  in  this  State  had  organized  it- 
self into  a  Diocese,  in  1792,  and  sent  Deputies  to 
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the  General  Convention,  held  in  New  York,  in 
September  of  that  year. 

Previous  to  the  General  Convention  of  1705, 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  Episcopal  suc- 
cession for  this  Diocese ;  and  a  Convention  was 
held,  for  that  purpose,  in  Tarboro',  to  elect  a  suit- 
able person  for  the  office  of  Bishop,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  copy  of  a  document,  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

''We,  the  subscribers,  having  met  in  Conven- 
"  tion,  at  Tarborough,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
"  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  1704,  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  considering  the  declining  situation  of 
*'  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  State, 
"and  having  chosen  the  Rev.  Charles  Petti- 
,;  grew  as  a  person  fit  to  be  our  Bishop,  and 
"  worthy  to  be  recommended  for  consecration  to 
"  that  holy  office — but  being  sensible  that  the 
:  '  great  distance  at  which  the  laity,  as  well  as  the 
''clergy,  of  tin's  State  live  from  each  other,  de- 
"  prives  us  of  sufficient  personal  acquaintance 
"  with  one  another,  to  subscribe  a  testimonial  in 
"  the  words  prescribed  by  the  General  Conven- 
':  tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  have 
"  thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  make  some 
"deviation  therefrom,  which  we  presume  to 
"  hope  will  be  no  obstacle  to  our  laudable  pur- 
suit. We  therefore  do  hereby  recommend  to 
"  be  consecrated  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  the  said 
"Iicv.  Charles  Pettigrew,  whom,  for  his  morali- 
"ty,  religious  principles,  piety  of  life,  from  his 
"  general  reputation  in  a  clerical  character,  from 
"the  personal  knowledge  we  have  of  him,  and 
44  from  his  sufficiency  in  good  learning  and  sound- 
ness in  the  faith,  we  are  induced  to  beueve 
41  worthy  of  being  consecrated  to  that  important 
"  office.  We  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  re- 
"  ceive  him  as  such,  when  canonically  consecrated 
"and  invested  therewith;  and  to  render  that 
"canonical  obedience  which  we  believe  to  be 
"necessary  to  the  due  and  proper  discharge  of 
1  so  important  a  trust  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
"And  we  address  the  Right  Keverend,  the  Bish- 
I'ops  in  the  several  United  States,  praying  their 
l*  united  assistance  in  consecrating  this  our  said 
"brother,  and  canonically  investing  him  with 
"  the  apostolic  office  and  powers. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  we  hereunto  subscribe 
' '  our  names,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

"  Clergy—N.  Blount,  J.  S.  Wilson,  J.  Gur- 
"ley,  S.  Ualling,  R.  J.  Miller. 

"  JMity—3.  Leigh,  M.D.,  J.  Guin,  M.D.,  K. 
44  White,  Lawyer,  B.  Woods,  Lawyer,  W.  Clem- 
"knts,  L.  Desseaux,  W.  Giumks,  R.  Godly." 

The  Bev.  Charles  Pettigrew,  thus  elected  to 
the  office  of  a  Bishop,  set  off  to  attend  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1795,  which  was  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, with  a  view  to  his  consecration,  but  was 
prevented  from  prosecuting  his  journey,  by  the 


prevalence  of  an  epidemic  fever  in  Norfolk, 
which  had  suspended  the  accommodations  for 
traveling.  Before  another  opportunity  for  his 
consecration  occurred,  the  Bishop  elect  died.    D. 


Boston  Noitons. — The  following  paragraph 
occurs  in  the  Dedication  (p.  xviii,)  of  An  Ora 
tion  on  the  Beauties  of  Liberty,  delivered  at  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  December  £,  1772.     By  a 
British  Bostonian .  Fourth  edition.  Boston,  1773: 

"However,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  idea 
"  arises  in  my  mind  (and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  the 
"  Bostonians  are  very  notional,)  which  is,  if 
"there  is  any  law  broken,  is  it  not  the  King  and 
"  Ministry  who  have  broken  it  \  " 

From  this,  it  would  appear  that  "Boston  no 
"  tions r'  were  recognized,  nearly  a  century  ago.. 

Boston.  S.  A.  G. 


XVI.— QUERIES. 

Early  Baptists  in  New  Yokk. — Will  those 
who  know,  oblige  me  by  informing  me  when 
and  where  the  Baptists  first  appeared  in  the  city 
of  New  York — anything,  indeed,  which  relates 
to  their  history,  whether  individual  or  as  a 
church,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  existing 
"  First  Baptist  Church,  "  which  formerly  wor- 
shiped in  Gold-street? 

Is  there  in  existence,  either  a  drawing  or  an 
engraving  of  the  old  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Baptist  Chnrch.  in  Gold-street ;  and,  if  so ,  where 
may  it  be  seen? 

BuoNxvti.LK,  N.  Y.  Dick. 


Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Van  Buren,  etc.— 
Some  quarter  century  or  so  ago,  two  volumes- 
were  published,  containing  private  letters  and 
other  papers,  written  by  various  gentlemen, 
prominent  in  public  life,  and  various  statements,  - 
more  or  less  minute  and  important,  concerning 
the  writers  of  those  letters  and  their  friends  and' 
families.  These  volumes  purported  to  have 
been  written  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  a 
refugee  from  Canada,  who  had  spent  some 
months,  a  short  time  before,  as  the  energetic 
Actuary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  the 
basement  of  the  City  Hall. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  inform 
me,  through  its  columns,  what  hand  beside  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  those 
volumes  for  the  press  or  their  introduction  to 
the  public — able  and  untiring  as  Mr.  Macken 
eie  was,  he  evidently  enjoyed  the  assistance,  in 
that  work,  of  some  one  whose  name  is  not  seen 
on  the  title-pages  of  the  volumes  which  were 
thus  published. 

Westchester,  N.  T.  t 
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The  Municipal  Gazette. — Some  twenty- 
:  five  years  ago,  there  was  published  in  New  York, 
and  circulated  gratuitously,  a  quarto  publication 
bearing  the  above  title.  It  was  published  irreg- 
ularly, numbered  irregularly,  and  paged  ir- 
regularly ;  but  it  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
highly  important  material,  relating  to  the  City 
of  New  York  and  to  the  State. 

My  copy  includes  Nos.  1-41,  although  there 
are  really  forty-j^w  numbers  in  it,  each  with  its 
appropriate    head,    except  the    numbers.     It  is 
paged  from  1  to  560,  inclusive ;  but  it  lias  neith- 
er title-page  nor  index. 

Was  there  any  more  of  the  work  published 
than  I  possess  ?  If  so,  of  what  did  it  consist, 
i  how  was  it  numbered,  and  how  paged  ? 

MORRISANIA,  N.  Y.  II.  B.  I). 


Jonathan  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Foxcroft. 
—In  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  some  account  is  given  of  his  controversy, 
on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  with  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Dickinson  of  Elizabeth  town.  It  is 
there  stated  that  after  Dickinson  had  conducted 
the  discussion  for  some  time,  and  published  sev- 
eral pamphlets,  the  controversy,  on  his  side,  was 
taken  up  by  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft  of  Boston, 
who  wrote  still  more  largely  on  the  subject. 

Yet,  in  the  various  Catalogues  which  give  more 
or  less  complete  lists  of  Foxcrof  t's  writings,  fouDd 
in  the  public  libraries,  there  is  no  mention  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  after  the  date  of  Dickinsons 
publication — sat  least,  nothing  to  justify  the 
statement  of  Johnson's  biographer.  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  whatever  came  from  Fox- 
croft's  pen,  was  published  anonymously.  Is  it 
possible,  now,  to  recover  the  titles  of  the  works 
which  he  issued? 

In  a  volume,  from  the  library  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Hatfield,  of  New  York,  I  find  two  publications, 
bound  together,  the  first  of  which — although 
both  are  anonymous-is  unquestionably  by  Dick- 
inson, although  credited  to  him  in  no  list  of  his 
writings  which  has  come  under  my  eye.  It  is 
entitled,  The  Scripture  Bishop  Vindicated.  A 
Defence  of  the  Dialogue  between  Prelaticus  and 
Eieutherius,  upon  the  Scripture  Bishop,  or  the 
Divine  Right  of  Presbyterian  Ordination  and 
Government,  Against  the  Exceptions  of  a  Pamph- 
let, Intitled  The  Scripture  Bishop  Examined. 
By  Eieutherius,  V.  D.  M.  In  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  This  was  published  in  Boston,  in  duodec- 
imo, pp.  120,  in  1783.  A  few  years  later,  Beck- 
with,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  a  small  treatise  of 
his,  on  the  same  subject,  quotes  from  it,  and  as- 
cribes it,  without  any  qualification,  to  Dickinson. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  that  Eieutherius,  or 
Mr.  Dickinson,  first  published  his  Dialogue  on 
the  Scripture  Bishop;  that  this  was  answered, 


probably  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  pamphlet,  The 
Scripture  Bishop  Examined;  and  that,  to  this, 
Dickinson  published,  in  1733,  his  anomymous 
reply,  The  Scripture  Bishop  Vindicated. 

But,  in  the  second  piece  contained  in  the  vol- 
ume, and  which  bears  the  title  of  Eusebius 
Inermatu.  Just  Bernards  on  a  late  Boole  entitled 
Eieutherius  Enervatus  &c,  another  writer  takes 
up  the  pen,  on  Dickinson's  behalf,  remarking,  in  his 
Preface,  that  "  it  was  thought  convenient  that 
"the  replications  to  both  the  Episcopal  answers 
"  should  be  published  under  one  cover.  But  by 
"  reason  of  Eieutherius }s  distance  from  the  press, 
"  we  could  not  expect,  reasonably,  to  receive  his 
"  reply  to  this  other  answer. 

44  Therefore,  I've  taken  the  liberty  to  stand  his 
44  second  in  this  polemic  engagement ;  tho'  con- 
44  scious  I  need  to  make  an  apology  for  my  ofli- 
44ciousness,  in  appearing,  unasked,  in  defence  of 
44  one  who  needs  no  assistant." 

The  author  of  the  second  piece  also  states  that 
it  was  sometime  after  the  Scripture  Bishop 
Vindicated  was  in  the  printers' hands,  *4  that  we 
44  were  saluted  with  another  answer  to  the  Dialo- 
44  gut  beetwen  Prelaticus  and  Eletjtheriub, 
44  bearing  the  title  of  Eieutherius  Enervatus  »&c." 
Although  he  regards  the  Scripture  Bishop  Vin- 
dicated as  a  suflicent  answer  to  both  the  replicants, 
yet,  that  none  might  complain  of  neglect,he  chooses 
to  answer  the  second  reply  himself. 

Thus  the  two  pieces  were  issued  together,  in 
the  same  volume,  and  at  the  same  date — 1733. 
Is  there  any  conclusive  evidence  that  Foxcroft 
was  the  author  of  the  last?  The  probability  of 
it  is  very  strong,  since  the  piece  was  written  near 
the  press  (undoubtedly  in  Boston,)  and  Foxcroft, 
originally  an  Episcopalian  himself,  and  also  an 
able  writer,  would  naturally  be  selected  as  the 
champion,  on  Dickinson's  side,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  settled  over  a  church  in  Boston. 

It  may  also  be  asked  when  was  Dickinson's 
Dialogue  published?  Was  Dr.  Johnson  the 
author  of  the  Reply — The  Scripture  Bishop 
Examined  %  If  so,  who  wrote  the  other  reply, 
a  Boston  publication,  doubtless,  and  bearing  the 
title,  Eieutherius  Enervatus,  or  an  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  entitled,  The  Divine  Right  of  Pres- 
byterian Ordination,  &c. ,  argued.  Done,  by  way 
of  Dialogue,  between  Eusebius  and  Eieutherius. 

The  two  letters  mentioned  in  the  title,  were 
written  by  4<A  Layman."  Who  was  this  coadju- 
tor of  the  clerical  controversialists  ?  Was  it  T. 
Cradock,  or  some  one  else  ? 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  the  second 
piece  and  the  volume  which  contains  Dickinson's 
defence  of  his  Dialogue,  is  much  the  more  ex- 
tended of  the  two.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  duodecimo  pages,  of  much  finer  print 
than  Dickinson's  piece ;  and  must  have,  at  least, 
fiftyper  cent  more  matter. 
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Can  any  of  the  correspondants  of  the  Histor- 
ical Magazine  throw  light  on  these  questions 
concerning  the  controversy  in  which  Dickinson 
and  Foxcrof  t  were  both  engaged  ? 

Harlem,  N.  Y.  E.  II.  Gillett. 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  by  William  Tudor, 
Boston,  1831,  and  may  have  furnished  the 
origin  of  the  expression  "Modern  Athens,1  as 
applied  to  Boston.  The  "  Letters "  were  writ- 
ten, according  to  a  note  in  the  first  edition,  in 
1818:  "This  town"  [Boston]  "  (for  it  is  not  a 
' '  city)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect,  and  cer- 
"  tainly  the  best  regulated,  democracy,  that  ever 
"  existed.  There  is  something  so  imposing  in  the 
"  immortal  fame  of  Athens,  that  the  very  name 
"makes  everything  modern  shrink  from  com- 
"parison;  but,  since  the  days  of  that  glorious 
' '  city,  I  know  of  none  that  has  approached  so 
'•  near,  in  some  points,  distant  as  it  may  still  be 
•*  from  that  illustrious  model." — p.  304. 

Is  there  an  instance,  earlier  than  this,  of  so 
direct  a  comparison  between  the  two  cities? 

Boston.  S.  A.  G. 

XVII.— REPLIES. 

The  Rush  Anonymous  Letter. — In  the  His- 
torical Magazine,  as  long  ago  as  July,  1867,  is 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  evidence  on  which  the  au- 
thorship of  the  anonymous  letter  to  Patrick  Henry, 
inculpating  Washington,  is  attributed  to  Doctor 
Benjamin  Rush.  No  answer  having  been  given 
to  this  very  reasonable  inquiry,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  give  one  which  he  thinks  is  con- 
clusive. 

1 .  The  authorship  was  never  denied  by  Doctor 
Rush,  in  his  lifetime,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  by  his 
family,  since. 

2.  Anonymous  ami  slanderous  letter-writing  was 
a  habit  with  Doctor  Rush.  Charles  Lee's  Memoirs 
arc  full  of  them. 

This  may  be  considered  the  negative  evidence. 
The  positive  is  this  : 

1.  The  letter  itself  is  now  in  existence  and  is  in 
Doctor  Rush's  well  known  writing.  It  is  in  the 
autograph  collection  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer 
of  Philadelphia,  who  procured  it  from  James  IT. 
Castle,  Esq.,  a  well-known  member  of  the  bar, 
-who  found  it,  and  other  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, among  1 1  le  papers  of  Caleb  P.  Wayne,  the 
printer  of  the  first  edition  of  Marshall's  Wash- 
ington. 

3.  On  it,  Gen<  ral  Washington  has  written  these 
words  :  "The superscription  on  the  back,  from  its 
"similarity,  proves  that  Doctor  Rush  was  the 
• '  author  of  the  letter  to  Governor  Henry ;  and  f  »r 
"  that  purpose  it  is  filed  with  it."  There  is,  also, 
endorsed    on    it,   "Mount    Vernon,   June    18, 


"1784,  Before  perusing  the  letter,  I  can  take 
11  upon  me  to  declare  that,  from  the  knowledge  I 
"  have  of  Doctor  Rush's  handwriting,  I  have  not 
"  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  was  written  by  him  ! 
"  William  Gordon,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Massa- 
i  "  chusetts  Bay." 

3.  On  the  first  perusal  of  the  letter,  on  the 
I  twenty-eighth  of  March.  1778,  Washington  wrote 
to  Governor   Henry  :   M  The  anonymous  letter, 
I  "  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  favour  mer 
I  "  was  written  by  Doctor  Rush,  so  far  as  I  can 
|  "judge  from  a  similitude  of  hands.     This  man 
|  "  has  been  elaborate  and  studied  in  his  profes- 
i  "  sions   of  regard  for  me ;  and  long  since  the 
j  "  letter  to  you."'     He  also  wrote,  the  day  before  : 
J  "Beiug  intimately  acquainted  with  the  man  I 
"  believe  to  be  the  author  of  the  letter  transmit 
I  "  ted,  and  having  always  received  from  him  the 
I  "strongest  professions  of   attachment  and  re- 
1  "  gard,  I  am  constrained  to  consider  him,  as  not 
j  "  possessing,  at  least,  a  great  degree  of  candour 
|  "and   sincerity.     This  is  not  the  only  secret, 
j  "  insidious,  attempt  to  wound  my  reputation. 
|  "There  have  been   others  equally  base,   cruel, 
"and  ungenerous,  because   conducted  with  as 
"  little  frankness  and   proceeding  from  views 
"perhaps   as  personally  interested."     In  1794, 
he  wrote  to  Henry  Lee,  to  the  same  effect,  with- 
out mentioning  Rush's  name. 

Such  is  the  negative  and  the  positive  evi- 
dence. I  add  what  may  be  described  as  cumu- 
lative, though  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

1.  The  anonymous  letter  to  Henry  bears 
date  at  Ycrktown,  the  twelfth  of  January,  1778. 
Its  contents  need  not  be  referred  to,  further 
than  that  it  spoke  of  the  Army  as  a  mob  with- 
out generalship,  and  praised  Gates,  Lee,  and 
Conway  at  the   expense  of  Washington.      On 


the  twentv-first  of  October,  1' 


Rush  wrote 


to  John  Adams,  (the  letter  is  now  before  me) : 
"I  have  heard  several  officers  who  have  served 
"  under  General  Gates,  compare  his  army  to  a 
"well-regulated  family.  The  same  gentlemen 
"have  compared  General  Washington's  imita- 
"tion  of  an  army  to  an  unformed  mob.  Look 
"  at  the  characters  of  both  !  The  one  on  the 
"pinnacle  of  military  glory — exulting  in  the  suc- 
"  cess  of  schemes  planned  with  wisdom  and  exe- 
"  cuted  with  vigour  and  bravery — and,  above  all, 
"  sec  a  country  saved  by  their  exertions !  See 
"  the  other  out-generalled  and  twice  beaten ; 
"  obliged  to  witness  the  march  of  a  body  of 
"  men,  only  half  their  number,  through  140 
"miles  ot  a  thick-settled  country;  forced  to 
"  give  up  a  City,  the  capital  of  a  State  ;  and, 
"  after  all,  out-witted  by  the  same  army,  in  a  re- 
"  treat.  If  our  Congress  can  witness  these 
"  things  and  suffer  them  to  pass  without  an  in  - 
"  quiry,  I  shall  think  we  have  not  shook  of 
11  monarchical  prejudices  and,  like  the  Israelites 
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"  of  old,  we  worship  the  work  of  our  own 
^hands."  On  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1777, 
ten  days  later,  lie  wrote :  "  The  Romans  never 
"  trusted  the  command  of  their  armies  to  any 
44  man  but  to  the  '  Filici&simus  Dux.''  An  un- 
"  successful  practitioner  of  physic  is  always  ig- 
"norant  or  negligent  of  his  business.  You 
M  have  Brigadiers  in  your  army  who  would  do 
*J  honour  to  the  rank  of  Major  General.  Con- 
"  way,  etc.,  is  at  the  head  of  them." 

2.  In  the  anonymous  letter  to  Henry,  the 
writer  says:  "The  author  is  one  of  your  Phiia- 
"  delphia  friends.  A  hint  of  his  name  if  found 
"  out  by  his  writing,  must  not  be  mentioned  to 
44  your  most  intimate  friend.  Even  the  letter 
"  must  be  thrown  into  the  lire.  But  some  of  its 
"contents  ought  to  be  made  public,  in  order  to 
"awaken,  enlighten,  and  alarm  our  country.  I 
"rely  on  your  prudence,  etc."  The  letter  of 
October,  to  Mr.  Adams,  thus  concludes :  "  Should 
"you  think  it  worth  while  to  read  any  parts  of 
"this  letter,  it  will,  perhaps,  give  some  weight 
"  to  them  if  you  conceal  the  name  of  your 
"friend  and  humble  servant,  B.  Rush." 

o.  But,  finally,  Doctor  Rush,  in  his  life-time, 
and  his  family  and  friends  since,  have,  by  direct 
implication,  admitted  that  he  wrote  the  Henry 
letter.  This  is  conclusively  proved  by  other 
documents  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Phila- 
delphia. They  are  the  correspondence  of  Chief- 
justice  Marshall  and  Judge  Washington,  in 
1804,  (Doctor  Rush  living,)  with  Caleb  P. 
Wayne,  the  printer  of  Marshall's  Washington, 
then  in  the  press.  It  having  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Doctor  Rush  and  his  family  that  the 
anonymous  letter  and  General  Washington's 
comments  on  it  were  about  to  appear,  they 
supplicated,  if  not  for  the  suppression  of  the 
whole,  at  least,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Gen- 
eral's sharp  comments  on  the  writer.  Nobody 
pretended  to  deny  that  he  wrote  the  letter : 
"With  respect  to  names,"  wrote  Marshall  to 
Wayne,  "I  wish  you  to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington;" and  Judge  Washington  wrote:  "I 
"think,  with  Mr.  Marshall,  that  it  will  be  best 
"not  to  insert  the  name  of  Doctor  Rush  where 
"it  is  now  left  blank.  This  is  seldom  done  in 
"  history,  during  the  lives  of  the  persons  con- 
"  cerned,  unless  in  party  works."  Mr.  Wayne, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1804,  wrote  :  "I 
"  should  sincerely  lament  were  there  any  dispo- 
"  sition  to  comply  with  Doctor  Rush's  request, 
"  even  if  the  letter  was  not  yet  printed.  If 
"done  iu  this  instance,  every  man,  who  may  in 
"any  way  be  implicated  in  the  course  of  the 
"  work,  would  cxpe^jt  his  name  and  certain 
"  parts,  perhaps  the  most  material,  of  his  letters 
"  to  bo  omitted.  I  did  not  wish  to  put  Dr. 
"Rush's  name  to  the  letter,  which  is  anony- 
"  mous,  but  only  in  General  Washington's  let- 


"  ter,  where  he  mentions  him  in  his  reply  to 
"  Governor  Henry,  as  being  the  author.     Young 
"  Mr.  Rush,  attorney-at-law,"  [the  Imte  Richard 
Itusli]  "  has  been  with  me,  to  get  General  Mar 
"  shall's  address ;   I  suppose  he  means  to,  write 

"  in  behalf  of  his  father  to  Genl  M . 

"  The  real  enemies  and  the  real  friends  of  Gener- 
"  al  Washington  ought  now  to  be  known." 
The  importunity  of  the  Rush  family,  however, 
prevailed  with  the  kind-hearted  Virginia  gen- 
tlemen ;  and,  though  the  anonymous  letter  was 
printed,  Washington's  identification  of  the- 
author  was  omitted ;  and,  according  to  the 
Chief-justice's  explicit  direction,  '  the  ©mis- 
'  sion  made  apparent,'  by  asterisks.  Being 
free  from  the  Philadelphia  influence,  and  it  not 
arlecting,  injuriously,  any  body  in  New  England,, 
Mr.  Sparks  printed  it  all,  without  mutilation,  in 
1885,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  fifth  volume  of  the 
Washington  correspondence.  This  is  the  plain 
history  of  the  whole  affair. 

Doctor  Rush's  bitter  hostility  to  Washingtan 
never  abated.  In  1800,  he  described  him  as  an 
infidel  and  an  old  fox.  In  1790,  he  wrote  to 
John  Adams,  that,  among  the  mistakes  of  our 
history,  was  "  the  incense  oflered  to  one  of  the 
"military  characters  of  the  Revolution,  who 
"  only  acted  an  executive  part,  and  that,  too, 
"  after  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid,  in  princi- 
ples and  opinions  disseminated  by  Otis, 
"  Quincy,  yourself,  Samuel  Adams,  Dickinson, 
"  and  a  few  others."  And  he  adds :  "  To  pre- 
"vent  my  children  being  deceived  by  the  his- 
"  tories  of  the  day,  I  have  nearly  filled  a  large 
"  quarto  volume,  begun  in  1778,"  [the  date  of 
the  anonymous  slander]  "with  anecdotes  and 
"characters  of  the  principal  agents  in  the 
"Revolution.  Besides  this  collection,  I  have 
"  filled  two  small  pocket  octavos  with  facts  con- 
"  nected  with  characters  and  events,  in  1776  and 
"  1777,  during  which  years  I  was  in  Congress 
"  or  in  the  Army."  Doctor  Rush  died  in  1813; 
and  though  these  manuscripts  have  beeii  fur 
tively  shown  to  several — Mr.  Bancroft  among  the 
rest — the  descendants  of  the  writer  have  never, 
in  the  long  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  years,  ven- 
tured to  put  them  in  print.  When  published, 
they  will  make  manifest  that  the  objects  of 
Doctor  Rush's  chief  malevolence  were  Wash- 
ington, whom  he  secretly  assailed  in  1778,  and, 
nearer  home,  Washington's  friend,  Joseph  Reed, 
of  Pennsylvania,  whom,  also,  anonymously,  he 
attacked  in  1782.  R. 


iif  Letter  from  the  Maryland  Clergy,  1696. 
[If.  M.  II.  iii.,  151]. — While  I  have  my  pen  in 
hand,  you  will  excuse  me  for  mentioning  a  typo- 
graphical mistake  in  the  letter  of  the  Maryland 
Clergy  of  1696,     The  name,  at  its  close,  "  Sub- 
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<4  MAN,"one  of  the  subscribers,  should  be  "  Tcb- 
'•  man.'1     His  descendants  are  still  among  us. 

Besides  the  eight   subscribers  to  the  letter, 
there  were  seven  other  clergymen  in  the  Prov- 


ince. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


E.   A. 


Replies,  Additions  and  Corrections.  [  II.  M. 
II.  v.,  various  j>ages.] 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  query  of  Mr.  Scott, 
regarding  General  Bradstreet's  Expedition  of 
1764,  answered;  as  the  subject  is  one  that  has 
excited  my  interest,  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  the  narrative  of  his  expedition  against  J 
Fort  Frontenac,  in  1758,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Woodhull,  afterwards 
General,  and  mortally  wounded  at  Brushville,  on 
Long  Island,  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  July,  177G.  This  work  is  entitled,  An 
Impartial  Account  of  Lieut.  Col.  Bradstreefs 
Expedition  to  Fort  Frontenac.  To  which  are 
added,  A  fete  Reflections  on  the  Conduct  of  that 
Enterprise  and,  the  Advantages  resulting  from  its 
Success.  By  a  Volunteer  on  the  Expedition. 
London:  1750.  Duodecimo.  Title-page;  reverse 
blank  ;  and  pp.  1  to  60. 

Mr.  Parkman  alludes  to  most  of  the  sources 
of  information  regarding  Bradstreet's  expedi- 
tion, in  his  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  449.  See, 
also,  correspondence  with  General  Gage  and  Sir 
William  Johnson  ;  and  a  "  MS.  containing 
' 4  numerous  details  of  his  conduct  in  the  Cam- 
'*  paign  of  1704,  drawn  up  by  the  Officers  serv- 
"  ing  under  him."  This  MS.  was,  lately,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  L.  Stone,  Editor  of  the 
College  Journal. 

Mante's  History  of  the  Late  War  in  America, 
Book  XII.,  pp.  477  to  542,  is  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  Bradstreet's  expedition. 
Mante  was  a  Major  under  Bradstrcet,  in  this  Cam- 
paign. 

Morris's  Journal  of  his  dangerous  Mission 
to  Pontiac,  from  Colonel  Bradstreet,  also  con- 
tains some   interesting  particulars  regarding  it. 

Mr.  William  M.  Darlington,  of  Pittsburgh, 
recently  obtained  a  remarkable  document,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Stobo,  while  a  prisoner  at  Fort 
Duquesne.  It  is  the  original  plan  of  the  Fort, 
with  his  instructions  regarding  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  and  method  of  approaches.  This, 
with  Gist's  MS.  Journal  and  other  papers,  was 
sold  at  auction,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1808.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  these  very  valuable  papers,  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Darlington,  are  part  of  the  store 
of  "intercepted  letters  containing  Jiis  letters  and 
i4  plans"  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  and 
that  the  rest  are  scattered  ? 

Mr.  Wynne,  of  Richmond,  has  also  performed 
a  much-desired  task,  in  his  collection  of  the  Vir- 


ginia Historical  Society  publications.  They  were 
so  complicated,  between  the  Collections,  in  one 
volume  ;  the  Historical  Register,  in  six  volumes, 
or  twenty -four  numbers ;  the  Historical  Reporter, 
in  one  volume  of  three  numbers;  and  Volume  II. 
in  one  number  ;  the  volume,  by  Conway  Robin- 
son, of  Discoveries  on  the  Coast  of  America  ; 
The  Diary  of  Washington;  and,  lastly,  the  six 
Addresses  before  the  Society,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  say  when  one  had  them  complete.  T 
have  all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wynne ;  and  I  have 
not  seen  any  not  mentioned  in  his  article. 

The  Magazine  types  have  played  some  mischief 
with  his  article.  They  make  Origsoy  to  be 
Grigsly,  and  they  make  Colonel  John  Stuart's 
Memoir  on  Indian  Wars,  to  be  a  Memoir 'on  In- 
dian Names. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  suggested  errors  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  views  in  the  Historic  and 
Antiquarian  Scenes  in  Broohlyn.  Artists  and 
authors  have  painted  and  written  much  relating 
to  the  buildings  and  localities  associated  with 
the  military  operations  in  Brooklyn.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  knowledge  of  them  was  derived 
during  casual  visits,  from  persons  who  were 
more  zealous  to  be  useful  than  anxious  to  be  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Bancroft  spent  a  great  part  of  three 
days,' in  visiting  the  various  localities  of  the 
long  line  of  battle — more  than  iive  miles  in  ex- 
tent. He  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  best- 
informed  gentlemen  of  the  Island,  himself  an 
antiquary  and  Civil  and  Military  Engineer ;  yet 
Mr.  Bancroft  frankly  admitted  that  the  localities 
were  so  changed,  the  movements  so  complex, 
and  the  reports  so  obscure,  that  he  declared  the 
topographical  description  of  the  battle  to  be 
impossible. 

Now,  there  were  three  tide-mills,  all  painted 
yellow,  so  that  you  may  have  an  original  sketch 
of  a  yellow  mill,  but  not  of  the  one  referred  to, 
in  the  reports  of  the  battle — the  one  burned  by 
Colonel  Ward.  The  view  in  the  Historic  and 
Antiguarian  Scenes  of  Broohlyn  was  taken  from 
an  original  sketch  of  the  Mill,  erected  in  its 
place,  about  six  years  before  it  yielded  to  the 
progress  of  city  improvements. 

You  question  whether  De  Sille  ever  built,  or 
even  ever  saw,  the  house  at  New  Utrecht.  I  can 
only  say  that  you  may  see  in  Documentary  His- 
tory of  JVew  York,  a  copy  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  with  Jacob  llellickers,  for  its  erection. 
The  De  Sille  house  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
contract,  in  dimensions  and  description.  De 
Sille  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  New- 
Utrecht  ;  and  would,  doubtless,  have  resided  in 
his  own  house.  Senator  Murphy  was  so  well 
satisfied  of  De  Sille's  residence  in  this  house, 
that  he  says,  in  his  Memoir  of  De  Sille,  prefixed 
to  a  translation  of  his  poems:    "He  resided 
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*'  there  in  1059,  and  in  1674,  and  probably  until 
"his  death.1'  I  think  you  will  concede  that 
there  is  no  one  living  who  has  given  so  much  at- 
tention to  the  lives  of  the  Dutch  notables  as  Mr. 
Murphy  ;  nor  is  there  a  writer,  living  or  dead, 
»inore  scrupulous  in  his  statements. 

With  regard  to  General  Woodhull,  we  have 
each  some  material,  probably,  which  the  other 
has  not  seen.  What  you  may  have  in  the 
*"  other  room,"  I  cannot  even  guess  :  I  am  confi- 
dent, however,  that  if  you  had  read  the  MS. 
Journal  of  Lieutenant  Fitch,  you  and  I  would 
mever  differ  regarding  that  affair. 

All  of  which  discussion,  replies,  and  rejoin- 
ders, may  Mag  a  survive  a  thousand  years. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  T.  W.  F. 

Publications    of    The    Long    Island    His- 
torical Society.     (II.  M.  II.,  vi.,  251.) — The 
following    list    is    submitted,    in    response    to 
' '  Dick's  "  enquiry,  concerning  the  minor  publi- 
cations of  Historical  Societies,  as  far  as  that  en- 
quiry relates  to  this  Society  : 
18C-5.     By-Laws  and   Certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety.    Brooklyn:  186:*. 
Long   Island.      By    W.    Alfred  Jones. 
Read  before  the  Society,  November  5th, 
186:3.     New  York:  1863. 
>:L8G4.     First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer, 
presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Long  Island    Historical    Society,   May, 
1864.     Brooklyn:  1864. 
;1865.     Second,    Bo.         Brooklyn:   1865. 
H866.     Third     Bo.         Brooklyn:  1806. 

Early  History  of  Suffolk  County,  L.  I. 
By  Hon.  Henry  Nicoll.  Read  before  the 
Society,  November  16,  1865.  Brook- 
lyn :  1866. 
:1867.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer, 
presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Societv,  May, 
1867.  Brooklyn:  1867. 
Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society :  Volume  I.  Journal  of  a  Voy- 
age to  New  York,  and  a  Tour  in  several 
of  the  American  Colonies,  in  1679-80,  by 
Jaspar  Dankers  and  Peter  Sluyter,  of 
Wiewerd,  in  Friesland.  Translated  from 
the  original  manuscript,  in  Dutch,  for 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  and 
edited  by  Henry  C.  Murphy.  Brooklyn  : 
1867.  Octavo,  pp.  xlvii,  440.  With 
twelve  lithographic  illustrations  of  Old 
New  YorTc. 
1868.  History  and  its  Sources.  By  James  Car- 
son Brevoort,  President  of  the  Society. 
His.  Mag.  IX.  4. 


Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  7, 
1868.  Brooklyn:  1868. 
Louis  XVII.  and  Eleazar  Williams. 
Were  they  the  some  person  ?  By  Fran- 
cis Vinton,  S.  T.  D.  Read  before  the 
Society,  October  23,  I860.  N.  Y.:  1868. 
List  of  the  Principal  Illustrated  Books 
in  the  Library  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society.  Brooklyn:  1868. 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer, 
presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Societv,  Nzy, 
1868.  With  the  President's  Address. 
Brooklyn :   1  868. 

1869.  Sixth  Do  Brooklyn  :  1869. 
Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island,  Historical 
Society.  Volume  II.  The  Battle  of 
Long  Island,  with  connected  preceding 
events  and  the  subsequent  American  Re- 
treat. Introductory  Narrative  by  Thomas 
W.  Field.  With  authentic  Documents. 
Brooklyn:   1869.      Octavo,  pp.  ix.,  549. 

With  two  Maps  and.  Jive  Engravings. 

1870.  Medical  Department  of  the  Library  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  An 
Account  of  its  formation,  with  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  Books.     Brooklyn:  1870. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  G.  H. 


Shea's  Library  of  American  Linguistics. 
[H.  M:  II.,  vi.,  251.] — In  the  absence  of  any  other 
response,  we  take  from  our  own  copies,  the 
titles  of  this  celebrated  series  of  volumes. 

I.  A  French- Onondaga  Dictionary,  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
By  J.  G.  Shea,  N.  Y.:  1860. 
II.  A  Selish  or  Flat-head  Grammar.  By 
the  Rev.  Gregory  Mengarini.  N.  Y.: 
1861. 

III.  A  Grammatical  Sketch  of  the  Here  Lan- 
guage, translated  from  an  unpublished 
Spanish  manuscript,  by  Buckingham 
Smith.     N.  Y.:  186L 

IV.  Grammar  of  the  Mutsun  Language,  spok- 
en at  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bantista, 
Alta  California,  By  Father  Felipe  Ar- 
rovo  de  la  Cuesta,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis.     N.  Y.:  1861. 

V.  Grammar  of  the  Pima  or  Necome,  a,  lan- 
guage of  Sonora.  From  a  Manuscript 
of  the  XVIII  Century.  Edited  by 
Buckingham  Smith.  N.  Y.:  1862. 
VI.  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Taka- 
ma  Language.  By  Rev.  Mie.  Cles.  Panclo- 
sy,  Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Gibbs  and  J.  G.  Shea. 
N.  Y.:  1862. 
VII.     Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  San    An- 
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tonio  Mission,  California.  By  Father 
Bonaventure  Sitjar,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis.     K  Y.:  1861. 

VIII.  A  Vocabulary  or  Phrase  Book  of  the  Mut- 
sun  Language  of  Alta  California.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.    K  Y.:  1862. 

IX.*  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook 
Language.  By  George  Gibbs.  N.  Y.: 
1863. 
X.  Radices  Verborum  Iroquo&orum.  Auc- 
tore  R.  P.  Jacobo  Bruyas,  Societatis 
Jesu.  Neo-Eboraci :  1863. 
XI.  Alphabetical  Vocabularies  of  the  Clallam 
and  Lummi.  By  George  Gibbs.  N.  Y.: 
1863. 

XII. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinook  Jargon,  or, 
Trade  Language  of  Oregon.  By  George 
Gibbs.  N.  Y.:  1863. 
XIII. t  Grammar  of  the  Mikmaque  language  of 
Nooa  Scotia.  Edited  from  the  Manu- 
scripts of  the  AbbS  Maillard,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  Bellenger.  N.  Y.:  1864. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  publication  of  any 
other  volumes,  in  this  Series. 

Morrisania,  N.  Y.  H.  B.  D."*" 


Dit.  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Stanton. — Shortly 
after  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  McFarland,  for  kill- 
ing Mr.  Richardson,  a  meeting  of  women  was 
held  in  New  York,  to  condemn  the  action  of 
the  Jury.  At  this  meeting,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton, 
a  prominent  stump-speaker  in  the  Women's 
Rights  party,  made  a  speech,  in  which  she 
made  an  attack  upon  Dr.  Franklin,  for  going  to 
England,  and  leaving  his  wife  at  home  to 
nurse  the  children,  and  see  them  safely  through 
*'  the  spine-jaundice,  red-gum,  whooping-cough, 
"  measles,  scarlet-fever,  and  fits." 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin's  first  visit,  after 
his  marriage,  to  England,  his  son  William  had 
been  married  for  two  years;  his  other  son,  Fran- 
cis, had  been  dead  for  two  years  ;  and  his  only 
daughter,  Sarah,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bache,  was 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

If  some  women  would  devote  some  of  the  time 
which  they  waste  upon  politics  and  other  subjects 
outside  of  their  "  sphere,"  to  the  study  of  histor- 
ry  and  biography,  they  would  not  make  so  ridic- 
ulous a  figure  when  they  mount  the  platform. 

Philadelphia,  D 


*  This  volume  is  erroneously  numbered,  on  the  bastard- 
title,  as  "  VIII."  The  date  will  show  the  error  ;  besides, 
Mr.  Shea's  published  adveitisement  of  the  Series  refers  to 
it  as  "  IX. " 

t  This  volume  is  also  erroneously  numbered,  on  the  bas- 
tard-title, as  ' '  IX."  The  remarks  submitted,  under  the  title 
Of  No. r  X,  as  evidence  of  the  error  of  the  printed  number  of 
that  volume»  win"  apply  also  to  this. 


The  Connecticut  Historical  Society. — 
This  Society  has  published,  beside  its  Charter 
and  By-laws,  only  the  volumes  of  Collections  amd 
the  following  tracts:  A  Discourse  on  the  Early 
Constitutional  History  of  Connecticut,  delivered' 
before  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hart- 
ford, May  17, 184>3.  By  Leonard  Bacon.  Hart- 
ford :  1843,  pp.  24;  and  A  Historical  Discourse 
delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Historical  Socie- 
ty and  the  Citizens  of  Hartford,  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  December,  18Jf3,  bv  Thomas  Day, 
President.     Hartford  :  1844,  pp.  3G. 

It  has  occasionally  assisted,  by  subscription  or 
purchase,  other  publications,  taking  a  certain 
number  of  copies,  for  distribution  to  other 
Societies.  It  subscribed  for  fifty  copies  each 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Colony  Records 
of  Connecticut;  for  the  same  number  of  Coth- 
ren's  History  of  Ancient  Woodbury,  (1854)  ;  and 
for  a  part  of  the  edition  of  Phelps's  History  of 
Simsbury,  Granby,  and  Canton.  The  last  issue 
of  the  Charter  and  By-laws  was  in  1860,  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume  of  Collections  and  also 
printed  seperately. 

Hartford.  J.  If.  T. 


XVIII.— BOOKS. 
Recent  Publications. 

[Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  The  Historical  Magazine,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  "  Henry  B. 
Dawson,  Mobbisania,  N.  Y.,"  or  to  Messes.  Charles 
Soribner  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  654  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for  them.] 

A.—PBIVA  TEL  T  PRINTED  B  0  Oh  S. 

1.— Papers  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Church  in  Yir 
ginia,  A.  D.,  1650-1176.  Edited  by  William  Stevens  Perry, 
D.D.    Privately  printed.    1870.    Quarto,  pp.  xvii.,  585. 

In  this  sumptuous  quarto,  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  modern  issues  from  the  press,  we  have  the 
first  fruits  of  the  judicious  labors,  in  behalf  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  of 
the  late  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  LL.D.,  whose 
mission  to  England,  years  ago,  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered documentary  evidence  of  the  establishment 
and  early  growth  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
America,  was  so  successful,  has  promised  so  much 
but  been  so  long  unproductive,  and  is,  at  last, 
as  far  as  published,  so  fruitful. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  purely  documentary  ; 
relates  exclusively  to  the  Church  in  old  Virginia  ; 
was  gathered  by  the  learned  Doctor,  from  the 
Archives  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
Lambeth,  from  those  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
at  Fulhani,  and  from  the  letter-books  of  the 
Venerable  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  ;  and  furnishes  material 
for  history  of  the  highest  importance.     "The 
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44  papers  comprised  in  this  volume  offer  the  verba 
44  ipsissima  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to 
44  the  work  of  founding  the  Church  in  a  new 
"world;  and,  though  often  betraying  personal 
"or  party  prejudices,  though  sometimes  written 
"  with  sinister  ends  in  view,  and,  from  time  to 
"  time,  displaying  much  that  the  historian  would 
"  necessarily  or  willingly  conceal,  still  these 
"  letters  and  papers  must  be  examined  and  stud- 
ied by  those  who  would  acquaint  themselves 
"  with  the  story  of  the  Church's  introduction 
''into  our  land." 

The  volume  before  us  was  printed  as  prepared 
for  the  press  by  the  original  editor  ;  and,  al- 
though the  body  of  the  work  is  wholly  docu- 
mentary, it  is  enriched  with  notes  of  great  value, 
as  illustrative  of  the  text,  and  with  an  Index  of 
ample  proportions.  It  is,  therefore,  an  absolute 
necessity  to  every  one  who  would  learn  of  the 
colonial  history  of  Virginia,  whether  in  its  eccle- 
siastical or  its  civil  relations  ;  and  those  who  are 
looking  into  the  history  of  other  Colonies,  in 
America,  and  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  may  usefully  run  over  its  pages  and 
glean,  therefrom,  the  scattered  material  which 
illustrates,  so  admirably,  the  intricate  and  hid- 
den subjects  of  their  inquiry — we  found,  for  in- 
stance, herein,  one  of  the  most  important  illustra- 
tions of  the  most  difficult  question  which  we 
have  yet  encountered  in  our  enquiries  concerning 
the  early  history  of  old  Trinity-church  in  New 
York. 

As  the  edition  of  this  important  volume 
was  less  than  two  hundred  copies,  and  as  it  was 
printed  almost  exclusively  for  subscribers,  it  will 
very  soon  become  a  volume  of  great  rarity;  and 
collectors  of  such  works  may  usefully  receive 
the  suggestion  that,  in  the  work  of  securing 
copies,  there  is  no  time  better  than  the  present. 


2.— Gulian  C,  Verplanck;  his  ancestry,  life,  and  char- 
acter. Delivered  before  the  Century  Club,  April  9, 1870,  by 
Charles  P.  Daly,  LL.D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
18T0.    Octavo,  pp.  62. 

Mr.  Verplanck  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  notable  settlers  of  New 
Netherland;  and,  as  Judge  Daly  truly  remarks, 
to  him  "must  be  accorded  the  metropolitan 
"  honor  of  having  been  the  most  distinguished 
"  descendant  of  the  men  who,  nearly  two  cen- 
"  turies  and  a  half  ago,  founded  the  city  of 
"  New  York."  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  he  con- 
tinues, "if  there  be  any  family  now  extant  in 
"  the  city,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
"  Browers,  who  can  trace  their  connection  with 
"its  early  history  as  far  back  as  the  one  of 
"which  he"  [Mr.  Verplanck]  "by  direct  chain 
"of  lineal  descent,  was,  at'Hhe  time  of  his 
"  death,  the  gifted  head." 


Judge  Daly  first  traces,  in  this  address,  the 
family  of  the  Verplancks,  from  Abraham 
Planck,  who  married  Maria  Vinge,  through 
their  son,  Gulian,  and  his  descendants,  to  the 
last  Gulian  C. ;  and  then,  having  noticed  his 
"  ancestry,"  he  delineates  the  "  life  and  charac- 
"  ter  "  of  his  subject,  with  great  precision  and 
commendable  impartiality.  Indeed,  it  has  sel- 
dom been  our  good  fortune  to  read  an  eulogy 
which  has  so  carefully  exhibited  both  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  the  character  of  its  subject ; 
and  still  less  frequently  have  we  seen  such  a 
paper  which  has  dealt  so  liberally  with  facts  and 
so  sparingly  with  mere  rhetoric,  and  that  with- 
out the  least  frigidity  and,  seemingly,  with  all 
the  ornaments  of  style  which  the  subject  and 
the  occasion  required. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  especially  contrast 
this  with  any  other  particular  paper  of  the 
kind  ;  but,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  of 
the  three  eulogies  which  Mr.  Verj)lanck's 
death  has  produced,  this,  by  Judge  Daly,  from 
the  evident  care  with  which  the  details  of  his 
subject  were  studied,  and  the  excellent  judg- 
ment exercised  in  the  employment  of  the 
material  thus  carefully  selected,  and  the  pecu- 
liar fitness  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  address 
to  the  peculiar  purpose  for  which  it  was  pre- 
pared, we  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  stating 
our  entire  preference  of  the  paper  before  us,  as 
decidedly  the  most  appropriate  presentation, 
which  we  have  yet  seen,  of  the  peculiar  traits 
of  character,  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman,  a  judge,  and  a  Christian  gentlemen, 
of  Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck. 

Had  the  proof-reader  looked  for  "  turned  let- 
"  ters"  a  little  more  diligently,  and  marked  his 
proofs  more  carefully,  the  very  handsome  typog- 
raphy in  which  this  tract  appears  would  have 
reflected  more  credit  on  the  Appletons'  press 
than  that  establishment  will  now  secure  from  it. 

This  edition  of  the  address,  numbering  "  about 
"  a  hundred  copies  "  only,  was  printed  express- 
ly for  its  learned  author,  and  has  been  private- 
ly circulated  among  his  personal  friends. 


3.— Genealogical  Sketch  of  the  first  three  generations  of 
Prebles,  in  America;  with  an  account  of  Abraham  Preble, 
the  emigrant,  their  common  ancestor,  and  of  his  grandson, 
Brigadier-general  Jedidiah  Preble  and  his  descendants,  by 
Geo.  Henry  Preble,  Capt.  U.  S.  N.  Boston  :  Printed  for 
family  circulation.   1868.  Octavo,  pp.  4  (unpaged)  iv.,  5-537 , 

Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  Captain  Preb- 
le has  varied  the  monotony  of  a  professional 
career— in  his  case,  one  which  has  been  less 
monotonous  than  most  others— by  looking  into 
the  history  of  his  own  family  ;  and  that  agree- 
able duty,  he  tells  us,  has  been  his  amusement, 
during  his  leisure  hours,  during  the  past  twenty 
years. 
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The  origin  and  progress  of  the  mere  publi- 
cation of  his  results  have  been  marked  with  a 
peculiarity  which  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 
In  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1868,  two  short  pa- 
pers concerning,  respectively,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America  and  his  grandson,  General 
Jedidiah,  were  prepared  for  The  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  i;  without 
'  thought  of  their  separate  publication  "  ;  and, 
subsequently,  a  few  copies  of  the  first  of  these 
papers  were  struck  off,  separate  from  the  Reg- 
ister, for  private  circulation.  Having  thus  in- 
augurated a  movement,  which  was  evidently  an 
agreeable  one,  the  Captain  proposed  and  carried 
out  first  one  and  then  another  improvement  of  his 
original  plan;  and,  sometimes  on  the  Pacific 
and  sometimes  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  sometimes 
commanding  at  sea  and  sometimes  ashore,  at 
the  head  of  a  bureau,  he  has  prepared  his 
"  copy  "  for  the  press,  and  signature  after  signa- 
ture, in  print,  have  followed  each  other,  unto 
those  whom  the  author  has  favored  with  his 
friendship,  until  the  end  has  been  reached — the 
last  half-sheet  sent  to  the  favored  few  who  had 
acquired  a  title  to  it — and  the  distant  master- 
workman,  by  his  faithful  proxy,  at  home,  has 
pronounced  the  work  "  complete." 

The  peculiarity  of  this  process  might  have 
puzzled  a  "  Philadelphia  lawyer  " ;  but  the  ten- 
acity of  the  author  to  his  plan  of  operations,  as 
an  author,  is  worthy  of  a  Preble,  even  in  the 
I  tetter  days  of  the  Republic.  First,  there  is  a 
memoir  of  the  head  of  the  American  family,  and 
a  list  of,  it  is  supposed,  all  his  descendants,  for 
three  generations;  Second,  there  is  a  memoir  of 
General  Preble,  one  of  the  third  generation,  with 
his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution;  Third,  as  perfect  a  record 
as  can  be  made  of  all  the  General's  descendants, 
to  the  present  day,  follows  ;  Fourth,  various  er- 
rors have  been  corrected,  various  newly-discov- 
ered facts  have  been  recorded,  and  various  Preb- 
les,  not  yet  grouped,  have  been  named  and 
located;  and,  Last,  a  very  complete  Index  of 
Names  closes  the  work.  All  this  has  been  care- 
fully and  successfully  accomplished;  and  Cap- 
tain Preble  has  not  only  served  his  own  imme- 
diate family  connection,  by  thus  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  family  and  the  subsequent  descent 
of  its  members,  but  he  has  also  served  the 
student  of  American  history,  by  preserviiv  and 
extending  the  usefulness  of  various  family  pa- 
pers, of  the  greatest  interest,  in  the  volume 
which  he  has  thus  leisurely  produced. 

This  volume,  as  we  have  intimated,  "  is  not 
"  published;  and  only  a  few  copies  have  been 
"  printed  for  private  distribution,  designed  to 
"  perpetuate,  within  and  for  the  family,  the  mem- 
"  ory  of  its   principal  members/'     The  edition 


numbered   only   one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
copies,  of  which  our  copy  is  "  No.  123." 

It  is  very  handsomely  printed,  by  David 
Clapp  and  Son  ;  and  it  is  illustrated  by  several 
facsimiles,  wood-cuts,  and  portraits — some  of 
the  latter  being  photographs. 


4.~-Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
1856  to  1870.  New  York:  Press  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   Octavo,  pp.  2,  unnumbered,  xiii-clvii. 

In  185G,  Charles  King  wrote  a  kind  ot  a 
history  of  this  venerable  corporation ;  but  it 
was  such  a  history  as  might  have  been  reasona- 
bly expected  from  such  a  historian— a  stream 
cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  its  natural  head. 

In  this  tract,  that  apology  for  a  history  of  the 
Chamber  has  been  unduly  honored  with  "  a  con- 
"  tinuation  ;  "  and,  were  it  not  for  the  magnifi- 
cent volume  prepared  by  its  recent  Secretary, 
we  could  wish  that  some  competent  hand  might 
be  employed  in  constructing  a  history  which  is 
worthy  of  the  Chamber,  below  this  "  continu- 
"  ation,"  in  order  that  the  latter  might  have  a  fit 
foundation  on  which  to  rest. 

The  sketch  before  us  makes  no  pretensions  to 
elegance  of  style  and,  therefore,  presents  a  mere 
record  of  the  doings  of  the  Chamber,  during 
the  past  fourteen  years,  without  the  least  orna- 
ment or  meaningless  display.  It  is  not  less 
valuable,  however,  because  of  its  matter-of-fact 
character;  and  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  its  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  its  author  was  not,  proba- 
bly, an  LL.D. 


B.-PUBLICA  TIOJVS  BY  SOCIETIES. 
5.—  Collections  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society.    Pre- 
pared and    Published  by   the   Printing  and   Publishing 
Committee,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Societv-    Vol  1 
Montpeher  :  Printed  for  the  Society.    1ST0.    Octavo,  pp, 

XIX-  Olio. 

With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  independ- 
ant  tracts,  this  volume  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
extended  publication  by  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  ;  and  we  earnestly  congratulate  that  body 
on  the  solid  success  which  has  attended  the  ex- 
periment—may the  financial  result  be  as  much  of 
a  success ;  and  such  as  to  warrant  a  speedy  renew- 
al of  the  attempt  to  make  itself  useful. 

After  the  preliminary  papers,  devoted  to  a 
record  of  the  Society's  Charter,  By-laws,  Member- 
ship, etc.,  the  Minutes  of  those  meetings  of  "The 
"Green-mountain  Boys  "which  ultimately  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  prop- 
erly finds  a  place— a  series  of  papers  which, 
for  historical  importance  to  every  Vermonter 
has  no  existing  equal. 

m  Unfortunately,  however,  in  this  case,  the  So- 
ciety employed  a  copy  instead  of  the  original 
manuscripts;  and,  it  has,  consequently,  fallen 
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a  victim,  in  several  cases,  to  the  incompetency  of 
cither  its  copyist  or  its  proof-reader. 

Without  noticing  the  multitude  of  changes 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  spelling  and  capital- 
ization of  the  words,  in  the  structure  of  the  par- 
agraphs, and  in  the  general  style  of  the  work, 
a  merely  casual  glance  at  the  teachings  of  the 
re-constructed  record  has  satisfied  us  that  it  is 
entirely  unreliable,  as  material  for  history.  As 
evidence  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing more  important  errors,  in  this  very  im- 
portant portion  of'  the  volume. 

1. — The  Warrent  for  the  first  meeting,  dated* 
according  to  this  version,  "Arlington,  10th 
"  Dec'r,  1775,"  was  really  dated  "Arlington, 
"  20th  Dec'r  1773 ;  "  and  the  third  article  of  the 
same  Warrent,  instead  of  providing  "  To  see  if 
"the  Law  of  New  York  shall  have  free  circula- 
tion where  it  doth  infringe  on  our  properties, 
"or  Titles  of  Lands,  or  Riots  (so  called)  in 
"  defence  of  the  same,"  as  indicated  in  this  vol- 
ume, really  provided  "to  see  if  the  Law  of 
"New  York  shall  have  free  Circulation  where 
"it  doth  not  infringe  "  etc. — a  distinction  with 
a  difference,  which  will  be  useful  to  those  who  I 
shall  study  the  temper  of  the  Yermontese  of' 
that  period,  with  due  attention. 

2. — The  "  Oliver  Everts  "  who  was  one  of  the 
Assistant  Clerks  of  the  meeting,  at  Dorset,  on  ! 
the  sixteenth  of  January,  1775,  as  indicated  in 
this  volume,  was  really  '■  Oliver  Evits  ;  "  and  [ 
the  "  James  Hvrd"  who  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee to  whom  the  third  Article  in  the  Warrent, 
just  noticed,  was  referred  by  that  Convention, 
was  really  "  James  Hard.""  I 

3. — The  Order  in  Council,  relative  to  the  | 
Grants,  referred  to  in  the  Remonstrance  and  | 
Petition  which  was  presented  to  the  Continen- 1 
tal  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents,  by 
Heman  Allen,  was  really  recorded — either  accu-  j 
rately  or  otherwise — in  the  Minutes  of  the  | 
Convention  at  Dorset,  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
July,  1776,  as  of  the  date  of  "  the  fourth  day  j 
"  of  July,  A.D.  17G4  :  "  the  re-constructed  Min-  j 
utes,  before  us,  presents  it  as  "  on  the  20th  dav  j 
"of  July,  A.D.  1764.  " 

4. — In  the  same  Petition  and  Remonstrance, 
reference  was  made,  as  duly  recorded  by  the 
Clerk    of  the    Convention,  on  the  Minutes  of 
the  Convention,  reference   was   made    to   the  j 
aggregate  body  of  "  Land  Traders  "  whom  the 
Vermontese    were    then    resisting:    in  the  re- 
constructed    Minutes,     by     interpolating     the 
words,  "  of  New  York,''  "those  who  have  con- 
trolled the  volume  before  us  have  managed  to  j 
secure   a  new  weapon  for  their   use,  in   their  j 
contest  with  the    phantoms,  from  New    Yorl;  I 
which  have  so  long  haunted  then. 

5. — The  official  signatures  of  the   Chairman  | 


and  Secretary  of  the  Dorset  Convention  of  the 
sixteenth  of  January,  1776,  which  this  version 
of  the  Minutes  presents,  in  the  record  of  the 
same  Petition  and  Remonstrance,  at  the  foot  of 
the  nineteenth  page  of  this  volume,  are  not  in 
the  original  Minutes,  at  left  by  the  Secretary 
who  torote  them  ;  and,  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  this  strange  error,  of 
either  the  Editors  or  the  Printer  of  this  volume, 
will  serve  to  destoy  the  usefulness  of  the  entire 
entry,  and  to  mislead  those  who  are  groping,  in 
this  dark  subject,  for  the  exact  truth  of  the 
matter. 

6. — The  interpolation  of  a  line,  assigning  a 
motive  for  the  sudden  attempt  of  Heman  Allen 
to  withdraw  the  insurgents'  Petition  and  Remon- 
strance from  before  the  Continental  Congress, 
was  simply  a  piece  of  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  the  Editors  and  is  a  fraud  on  those  who  shall 
read  these  re-constructed  Minutes :  there  is  no 
such  reason  assigned,  in  the  real  Minutes,  as 
written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

7. — In  the  Dorset  Convention  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  1776,  "Mr  Abraham  Ives" 
really  represented  "  N.  Wallingford,">  wherever 
that  town  may  have  been;  not  "  Wallingford," 
as  these  re-constructed  Minutes  would  have  us 
suppose. 

8. — In  the  Westminster  Convention  of  January 
15,  1777,  this  version  of  the  Minutes  of  that  body 
would  have  us  believe  that  "Lt.  Leonard  Spauld- 
ing  "  and  "  Lt.  Dennis  Lockland  "  jointly  repre- 
sented "  Dummerston,"  and  that  the  town  of 
"Putney"'  was  not  represented  in  that  Conven- 
tion, by  any  one  :  the  fact  is,  that  "  Dummers- 
"  ton  "  had  only  one  Delegate — "  Lieut  Leonard 
"  Spalding" — ;  that  "  Putney"  was  represented 
in  the  Convention:  and  that  "Lieut  Dennis 
"  Lockland  "  was  her  Delegate,  instead  of  Dum- 
merston's. 

9. — In  the  same  Convention,  "Major  Joseph 
"  Williams  "  appeared  for  Pownal :  not  "Major 
"  Josia h  Williams,"  as  represented  in  this  vol- 
ume. 

10.  —The  re  constructed  Minutes  of  the  same 
Convention  present  a  formal  introduction  of 
seven  lines,  to  the  Report  on  what  is,  in  fact, 
Vermont's  Declaration  of  Independence — certain- 
ly, as  far  as  Vermont  is  concerned,  an  instrument 
of  the  first  importance,  as  material  for  history  - 
the  original  Minutes  of  the  Convention  itself, 
which  constitute  the  original  record  of  the 
paper,  presented  no  such  introductory  matter, 
nor  any  other— our  friends  of  the  Committee 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

11.— In  the  same  important  instrument,  as 
originally  recorded,  a  most  important  extract 
from  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  that  Congress,  was 
introduced,   as  the  foundation  of  the  Conven- 
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tion's  proposed  action  on  that  subject :  in  the  re- 
constructed Minutes,  the  record  of  that  Resolu- 
tion is  changed  in  its  terms,  and  the  verification 
of  the  Secretary  is  altogether  omitted — a  curious 
and  significant  coincidence. 

12. — In  the  original  record  of  the  same  im- 
poitant  paper,  as  well,  it  seems,  as  in  the  copy 
of  it   which  Mr.   Slade  published   in   his  well- 
known  Vermont  State  Papers,  it  is  said  "that 
"the  District  of  Territory  comprehending  and 
"  Usually  known  by  the  name  and  description  of 
"the  N.  Hampshire  Grants  of  Right  ought  to  be 
"and  are  hereby  declared  forever  hereafter  to 
"  be  considered  as  a  Seperate  Free  and  Inde- 
"  pendent  Jurisdiction  or  State  by  the  Name  & 
"  to  be  forever  hereafter  called  and  known  and 
"distinguished  by  the  Name  of  New  Connecti- 
"  cut  Alias  Vermont  and  that  the  Inhabitants1' 
etc.:  in  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  said  "that 
"the  district  of  territory  comprehending  and 
"  usually  known  by  the  name  and  description  of 
''the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  of   right  ought 
"to  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  forever  hereafter 
"to  be  considered  as  a  separate,  free  and  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction  or  state ;  by  the   name, 
"  and  forever  hereafter  to  be  called,  known  and 
'distinguished  by  the  name  of  New   Gonnecti- 
"cu£;  [  l  ]  and  that  the  inhabitants"  etc.— the 
blank  space  being  illustrated  with  a  foot-note, 
informing  us  that,  "  here,  in  the  copy  in  Shade's 
State    Papers,    the    words    'alias    Vermont1 
are  inserted;11  but  that  "  they  could  not  have 
''  been  in  the  original  declaration  appears  from 
^  the  subsequent  use  of  the  name  '  New  Connec- 
n  ' ticut''  al()ne,  and  from  the  proceedings  in  the 
^Convention  of  the  fourth  of  June  following, 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  '  Vermont.1  " 
J  he  manuscript  copy  of  the  original  with  which 
General  Phelps  had  favored  the  Society  and  tin. 
published  copy  of  the  same  which  Governor  Slade 
had  presented  in  his  State   Papers,  were    both 
before  the  Committee  when  it  issued  this  recon- 
structed record;    and  we   confess    we    are    not 
acquainted  with  the  principle  which  wanented 
the  Committee,  in  the  face  of  the  two  distinct 
copies  of  the  original,  to  not  only  omit  from  its 
version  of  the  Minutes  the  words  "Alias  Ver- 
"  mont,"  but  to  discredit  the  fidelity  of  the  only 
text  which  it  employed,  by  doubting  the  exis- 
tence   of    the    words,  elsewhere.     Such  is  Ver- 
mont history,  as  written  bv  Vermont  historians, 
lo.— The  latter  part  of  the  Report,  or  Declar- 
ution  of  Vermont's  Independence,  is  so  perfectly 
muddled— there  are  not  less  than   five  serious 
errors,   affecting  the  sense,   within  the  last  six 
lines— that  no  one,  except  an  expert  in  Vermon- 
tese  history,  can  possibly  understand  it,  accur- 
ately. 

14.  —  "Messrs.  John  Sessions  and  Simeon  Ste- 
"phens1'   were  the  two    Representatives  from 


Cumberland-county,  in  the  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  whom  the  insurgents,  in 
Vermont,  directed  to  withdraw  from  that  body  : 
"Messrs.  John  Sessions  and  Simon  Stephens" 
are  said,  in  this  reconstructed  record,  to  have 
thus  officiated  as  such  Representatives,  in  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  of  which  State  Ver- 
mont was  then  a  part. 

There  are  many  other  errors  which  we  have 
not  space  enough  to  allude  to  ;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  show7  how  entirely  useless  this  portion 
of  the  volume  is,  as  an  authority  in  historical 
enquiry.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  probably  intended,  among  those  who  read 
the  history  of  Vermont  from  the  Vermontese 
stand-point ;  but  to  those  who  read  history  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  truth  is 
concerning  those,  within  the  recognised  territory 
of  New  York,  who  refused  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  public  officers  of  the  State  of  which  they 
openly  professed  to  be  citizens — of  those,  in  fact, 
who  led  all  others  in  the  grave  offence  of  seces- 
sion from  a  recognized  Government,  exercising 
legal  and  publicly-recognised  authority  over 
them — some  other  authority  will  be  requisite. 
These,  probably,  will  not  be  contented  with 
either  Vermont  history  or  Vermont  historians,  as 
the  the  former  is  now  written  and  as  the  latter 
now  write. 

Following  these  Minutes  are  re-prints  of  sever- 
al ancient  tracts  concerning  the  land-disputes, 
an  extended  series  of  papers,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  Northern  Campaign  of  1777,  and 
a  re-print  of  Ira  Allen's  History  of  Vermont — 
we  have  not  the  means  to  compare  the  copies  of 
the  former  with  originals  nor  with  complete 
copies  of  them  :  the  latter  is  not  so  scarce  that 
any  one  of  even  ordinary  means  cannot  employ 
the  original  instead  of  this  copy ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  will,  therefore,  be  wholly 
unnecessary — and  a  meagre  Index  closes  the 
volume. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  some  of  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  are  said  to  have  led  to 
the  re-production  of  some  of  the  old  tracts  and 
Allen's  History;  and  we  are  free  to  say  that  we 
approve  the  selection  of  materials,  as  it  stands, 
rather  than  that  which  was  originally  proposed. 
The  general  good  judgment  of  the  Committee  of 
Publication,  in  the  choice,  per  se,  of  offered  ma- 
terial, is  amply  apparent — we  wish  we  could  say 
as  much  for  its  accuracy  of  details,  in  using 
what  it  selected — and  the  very  handsome  volume 
which  it  has  produced,  is  as  creditable  to  its 
book-making  faculties  as  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
every  Vermonter  who  shall  look  into  it. 
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6.— Collections  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
Volume  II.  Hartford  :  Printed  for  the  Society.  1870.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  4,  unpaged,  380. 

The  composition  of  the  Committee  in  whose 
hands  the  Society  placed  authority  for  the  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  this  volume — Messrs. 
Trumbull,  Brinley,  and  Hoadley — was  such, 
that  we  have  reasonably  expected,  as  the  neces- 

•  sary  result  of  its  labors,  an  addition  to  Ameri- 
can historical  literature  of  which  Connecticut 
might  reasonably  be  proud  ;  and  our  expecta- 
tions have  been  fully  realized.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
-volume  of  rare  merit;  and  it  will  be  welcomed 
as  warmly  by  the  close  students  of  American 
history,   generally,  as   by  those   of   peculiarly 

^Connecticut  and  New  England  topics. 

The  contents   of  the  volume  are,  First,  Mr. 

'Trumbull's  exhaustive  tract  On  the  composition 
of  Algonquin  Geographical  Names,  to  a  privately 
printed  copy  of  which,  in  independent  form, 
we  alluded   in  our  number  for  February  last ; 

■  Second,  an  exceedingly  important  body  of  Pa- 
pers relating  to  the  Controversy  in  the  Church  in 
Hartford,  1656-0,  mainly  from  the  Lansdowne 
Manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  will 

i  serve  to  throw  light  on  that  bitter  and  eventful 

■  church-quarrel — a  quarrel  which  has  served  not 
.only  to  illustrate  the  sad  truth  that  Christians, 
i  so  called,  are  not  always  Christians,  in  fact,  and 

to  vindicate  those  who  have  maintained  that 
.even  a  Christian's  heart  is  very  often  "  deceit- 

■  "  ful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked  " — 
and,  Last,  the  very  important  Correspondence  of 

,  Silas  Dearie,  Delegate  to  the  First  and  Second 
Congress   at  Philadelphia,  1774-1776— a    series 

•■of  letters,  to  and  from  that  widely-abused  gen- 
tleman, which  will  serve  to  illustrate  not  only 
his  own  true  character  and  associations  but 
those  of  many  others,  in  both  Connecticut  and 

-the  other  Colonies,  at  that  period  of  riot  and 

^revolution. 

Those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the  three 

•  distinct  subjects  which  are  peculiarly  represent- 
ed in  the  contents   of  this  volume,  will  recog- 
nise the  relative  importance,  to  them,  of  each 
of  these  papers  ;  and  they  will  unite  with  us  in 
thanking  the  Connecticut  Society  for  so  valuable 

;an  addition  to  the  supply  of  material  for  his- 
tory, both  special  and  general,  civil  and  eccle- 

:  siastical. 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  worthy  of 
the  honorably-known  press  of  Case  and  Lock- 
wood,  of  Hartford. 


7.— Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
Vol.  IX.  Phila.  'The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  1870. 

Correspondence  between  William  Penn  and  James  Lo- 
<gan,  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
others,  1700-1750.  From  the  original  letters  in  possession 
of  the  Logan  family.  With  Notes  hy  the  late  Mrs.  Deborah 
Legan.    Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by  Edward  Arm- 


strong, M.  A.    Vol.  I.    Phila.  :  The  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  lix,  380. 

James  Logan  was  the  Secretary  of  William 
Penn — not  of  "the  Province  of  Pennsylvania," 
as  Mr.  Armstrong  seems  to  suppose,  since  no 
such  "  Province  "  then  existed — from  the  Spring 
of  1699,  onward.  He  came  with  Penn,  from 
England,  in  that  year;  was  a  member  of  his 
household,  in  Philadelphia  ;  was  left  in  his 
city  house,  as  his  man  of  business,  when  he 
moved  to  Pennsburg,  and  in  America — when 
he  returned  to  England — attending  to  all  kinds 
of  business,  both  for  Penn  and  his  wife  and 
children,  from  "letting  John  have  the  coach 
"ready,  and  horses  put  in  it,  that  [he  might]  be 
"  helped  home,"  and  the  sending  of  a  gallon  of 
linseed-oil,  from  his  store-room,  in  Philadelphia, 
to  his  country-place,  to  the  writing  of  Procla- 
mations, the  collecting  of  rents,  and  the  i3ur- 
chase  of  Exchange  on  England.  In  short, 
James  Logan  was  Penn's  faithful  "man  Fri- 
"  day,"  in  America,  doing  everything  and  any- 
thing which  Penn  desired  him  to  do,  no  matter 
how  menial  or  how  honorable ;  and  he  was 
rigidly  devoted  to  the  personal  interests  and 
the  personal  whims  of  the  family  whose  indi- 
vidual servant  he  was. 

The  letters  which  passed  between  the  master 
and  the  man,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  peculiarly 
interesting  and  important  to  every  earnest  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  of  that 
period,  because  the  subjects  of  that  correspond- 
ence embraced,  at  once,  the  germs  of  unseen 
empire  and  the  waspish  outcroppings  of  waning 
Quaker  feudalism;  and,  if  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society  has  really  secured,  in  this 
volume,  accurate  and  undipped  copies  of  all 
that  remains  of  those  letters,  or  if  it  will  have 
secured  as  much,  when  it  shall  have  completed 
its  issue  of  the  series  of  which  this  is  the  initial 
volume — of  which  we  are  pleased  to  say,  there 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  probability — that  ex- 
cellent but  somewhat  slowly-moving  association 
will  have  done  for  the  cause  of  History,  at 
large,  and  for  that  of  Pennsylvania,  especially, 
a  service,  compared  with  which  all  its  previous 
services  will  become  utterly  insignificant. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  as  we  have  learned 
from  one  of  its  officers,  that  the  Society  has  ex- 
ercised unusual  caution  in  securing  entire  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  to  this  work,  notwith- 
standing the  obscurity  which  the  Editor  has 
thrown  over  that  matter  in  his  title-page  and 
Preface— the  former  claiming  the  use  of  "the 
"  original  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  Logan 
"family,"  as  the  copies  used  in  the  printing  of 
the  volume;  the  latter,  without  qualification, 
referring,  to  the  use  for  that  purpose,  of  certain 
copies  of  those  papers,  made  by  Mrs.  Logan  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  The  American  PHlo- 
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gophical  Society.  The  fact  is  said  to  have  been, 
notwithstanding  this  obscurity,  that,  "  with  a 
"  view  to  be  entirely  correct  in  printing  the  Lo- 
tk  gau  Correspondence,  the  original  letters  were 
"  used ;  and  that  nothing  that  Mrs.  Logan  had 
u  seen  should  be  overlooked,  for  it  might  have 
u  occurred  that  accidental  displacement  was  pos- 
u  sible,  the  copies  made  by  Mrs.  Logan/'  [many 
years  ago]  "  were  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Edi- 
u  tor.  By  this  means,  correctness  and  fulness, 
'or,  rather  the  certainty  of  completeness,  were 
*'  attained." 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  learn  that  such  un- 
usual pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  not  only 
accuracy  but  completeness  in  such  a  matter  as 
this  ;  and  we  cheerfully  recognize  this  evidence 
of  good  judgment,  in  Mr.  Armstrong  and  the 
Society  whom  he  served,  and  as  cheerfully  wel- 
come the  volume  which  has  been  issued  under 
such  favorable  circumstances. 

The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one,  from 
the  press  of  the  Lippincotts. 


very  sensibly,  it  has  been  sent  out  "  uncut " — an 
example  which  some  very  knowing-ones,  East  of 
the  mountains,  may  very  usefully  study  and  imi- 
tate. 


X.— Collections  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 
Vol.  III.    Part  1.    St.  Paul  ;  1870.    Octavo,  pp.  138. 

We  rejoice  to  see  such  excellent  evidence  as  is 
produced  in  this  volume,  of  the  vitality  of  a 
correct  historical  taste  in  the  midst  of  the  bust- 
ling, money-making  West  and  of  the  liberality 
of  the  Society  in  thus  presenting  the  results  of 
that  unusual  taste  and  good  judgment  to  the  his- 
torical world. 

The  volume  before  us  opens  with  a  translation 
of  so  much  of  the  Relation  of  Penicant,  a  simple 
shipwright  who  accompanied  Le  Smeur,  in  his 
early  explorations  of  the  West— recently  pur- 
chased, in  Paris,  for  the  library  of  the  Congress— 
as  relates  to  Minuesota,  with  an  illustrative  open- 
ing Note  of  Kev.  E.  D.  Neill.  A  very  excellent 
Bibliography  of  Minnesota,  by  J.  F.  Williams, 
Esq.,  the  Librarian  of  the  Society,  follows  ;  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  series  of  papers,  concerning 
Western  men  and  Western  history,  from  the  pens 
of  Mrs.  Van  Cleve,  Revs.  S.  R.  Iiiggs  and  S.  W. 
Pond,  the  Librarian  of  the  Society,  and  General 
II.  II.  Sibley. 

In  every  page  of  the  work,  there  is  evidence,  as 
we  have  said,  of  a  correct  taste,  both  in  the  selec-  | 
tion  of  the  material  and  in  the  mode  of  present- 
ing it ;  and  the  Committee,  under  whose  direction 
the  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  intelli- 
gent Librarian— whose  '•  W",  scattered  through- 
out the  volume,  very  properly  indicates  whose 
pen  was  employed  by  the  Committee — who  edited 
it,  under  the  Committee's  direction,  have  earned 
the  thanks  of  those  working  students  who  shall 
venture,  sometime,  to  look  into  the  history  of 
that  rising  Empire. 

The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed;  and, 


9. — The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland*- 
Ohio.     Organized  1867.    Circular,  of  one  page. 

List  of  Manuscripts  in  Binding,  No.  1.    April  1,  1870. 
Circular,  of  one  page. 

No.2.  Avgvstl.  1870. 

Circular,  of  one  page. 

Historical  and  Archaeological  tracts.     Number  One- 
Battle  and  Massacre  at  Frenchtown,  Michigan,  January,^ 
1813.    By  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Dudley,  one  of  the  survivors. 
Octavo,  pp.  4. 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the  above  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  the  small  beginnings  - 
of  what,  we  trust,  will  soon  become  a  useful  So- 
ciety, in  the  historical  literary  wilderness  of" 
Ohio — a  State  which  seems  to  be  as  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  she  has  a  history  which  is  worthy  of 
her,  as  she  is  evidently  insensible  of  the  import- 
ance which  attaches  to  that  very  obscure  subject.. 

In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  disinterested  patri- 
otism of  Robert  Clark,  in  publishing  the  feeble 
literature  of  the  history  of  the  West,  that  of 
Isaac  Smucker  and  his  humble  band  of  "Pion-- 
"  eers,"  at  Newark :  that  of  the  Firelands  Pion- 
eers, at  Newark  ;  and  that  of  this  outgrowth 
at  Cleveland — of  which  our  venerable  and  re- 
spected correspondent,  Colonel  Charles  Whit- 
tlesey, is  the  worthy  President — Ohio  would 
present  a  miserable  blank  to  those  who  seek 
either  information  or  support,  in  their  explora- 
tions of  her  Past:  and  we  have  the  greater" 
pleasure,  therefore,  in  bidding  God-speed  to 
those  brave  men  who,  even  in  these  humble  pro- 
ductions, dare  become  singular  among  those — 
fellow-citizens  of  theirs,  in  the  third  of  the  sis- 
terhood of  Commonwealths — who  surround  them, . 
thinking  only  and  caring  only  for  money  and 
how  they  may  make  it,  in  order  to  become,  as 
"  millionaires."  less  useful,  than  they  now  are,  to 
themselves,  to  their  fellow-men,  and  to  the  State. 


10.— Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  on-- 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Thomas  J.  Bryan.  1870 
New  York :  1870.   Large  Octavo,  pp.  10. 

Among  the  most  liberal  of  the  many  individ- 
ual donors  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,, 
was  TnoMAS  J.  Bryan,  Esq.,  whose  extensive 
and  valuable  "Collection"  of  paintings  graces 
the  Galleries  of  the  Society  and  adds  attractions 
to  what,  even  without  it,  was,  before,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  stopping-places  for  visitors,  in* 
the  city  of  New  York. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy  an  intimatcr 
acquaintauce  with  this  genial  and  well  read  gen- 
tleman, whose  cheerful  greetings  and  ample  fund 
of  anecdote  and  in  formation  have  often  served  to 
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revive  our  spirits  and  dispel  the  dreariness  of 
3old  historical  labors ;  and  his  death  was  not  the 
[east  of  those  drafts,  on  the  ranks  of  those  with 
whom  we  were  intimate,  which  have  made  a  ret- 
rospect of  the  past  two  or  three  years  so  exceed- 
ingly unwelcome. 

It  was  proper  that  the  memory  of  one  who, 
while  in  health,  had  served  the  Society  so  well 
ind  whose  regards  for  it  had  ceased  only  with 
tiis  life  should  be  duly  honored  by  it ;  and  the 
:ract  before  us  forms  the  record  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  sad  duty  was  discharged — a  service 
which,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  always  performed 
with  peculiar  propriety  and  marked  ability. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  neat  one. 


11.— Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  JSrew  Jersey  His- 
orical  Society,  as  Amended,  May  19, 1870.  Newark,  N.J. : 
1870.    Octavo,  pp.  24. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  very  com- 
plete description  of  the  contents  of  the  "Publi- 
P  cations  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  " 
—from  which,  however,  every  intimation  of  the 
publication  of  any  minor  publications  is  dili- 
gently excluded— this  tract  contains  only  the 
plan  of  Government  of  the  Society  and  a  couple 
sf  Circulars  descriptive  of  its  character  and 
purposes.  As  one  of  the  Society's  publications, 
ipart  from  all  other  considerations,  we  notice 
its  appearance,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
collect  such  works. 


_ 12-— Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
Second  Series.  Vol.  II.  No.  1.  1870.  [Newark:  1870.] 
Octavo,  pp.  53 

This  number  of  the  Proceedings  contains  a 
record  of  the  Society's  annual  meeting,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  with  President  Turtle's  elaborate  paper 
on  The  Early  History  of  Morris-county,  which 
was  read  by  him  at  the  May  meeting,  in  1869. 
'  The  character  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  So- 
ciety is  so  well  known  and  they  have  so  often 
honored  the  drafts  of  the  working-men  of  the 
historical  wrorld  that  we  need  give  no  more  space 
to  this  installment  of  them  than  is  necessary  to 
announce  its  issue  and  to  welcome  it  to  our  table. 


13.— A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  October  27th,  1870,  Commemorative  of 
me  Hey.  Benjamin  Dorr,  D.D.  By  John  William  Wallace, 
President  of  the  Society.    Philadelphia:   1870.     Octavo, 

pp.  64. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society,  commemora- 
tive of  the  distinguished  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  find  an  appropriate  place  in  this 
neatly -printed  tract. 

Doctor  Dorr  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts ; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  ;  studied  Law  at  Troy, 
in  this  State ;  and  Divinity  at  the  Seminary  in 


New  York ;  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Hobart ; 
served  the  churches  at  Lansingburg,  Water- 
ford,  and  Utica,  the  Board  of  Missions — as  its 
Secretary — and  the  church  at  Philadelphia  ;  em- 
ployed his  pen,  not  unfrequently,  in  historical 
literature :  and  died,  in  the  latter  city,  in 
September,  1860.  He  was  universally  respected, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  Pastor  ;  and  the  record 
of  his  worth,  as  it  appears  in  this  tract,  written 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  is  evidently  as  just 
as  it  is  appropriate. 


14.— Medical  Department  of  the  Library  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  An  acconnt  of  its  formation, 
with  a  catalogue  of  ita  books.  Brooklyn :  Printed  by  the 
Society.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  32. 

A  sketch  of  the  origin  and  result  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  Medical  Department  ia  the  library  of 
the  Society  ;  and  an  evidence  of  the  judicious 
activity  and  consequent  usefulness  of  that  earnest 
and  successful  association. 

This  tract  will  be  necessary  to  all  who  collect 
the  minor  publications  of  Societies. 


15.—  American  Antiquities  ;  read  before  a  joint  meeting: 
of  the  Pioneer  Associations  of  the  Counties  of  Franklin, 
Muskingham,  and  Licking,  at  their  celebration  of  the  Na- 
tional Anniversary,  at  Pataskala,  Ohio,  July  4, 1870.  By 
Samuel  Park,  Esq.    Terre  Haute :  1870.    Octavo,  pp,  22. 

Our  respected  friend,  Isaac  Smucker,  Secretary 
of  the  Licking-county  pioneers,  "wanted  a  pa- 
mper on  the  mound  question:  "  arnd  he  urged 
Mr.  Park  to  write  it— how  wisely  he  did  so  is  no 
longer  questionable. 

We  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Park  is  nor  what  are 
his  antecedents ;  but  the  paper  before  us  is  un- 
doubtedly the  result  of  extended  and  careful 
observation,  of  independent  thought,  and  of  the 
exercise  of  such  strong  common  sense  a3  we  sel- 
dom see  applied,  by  unpractised  minds  and  pens, 
to  such  unusual  investigations  as  this.  The  effect 
of  this  is  an  entire  rejection  of  the  theories  of  At- 
water  and  his  successors  that  these  mounds  are 
either  the  remains  of  military  works,  thrown  up 
by  some  ancient  people  of  warlike  propensities, 
or  the  monumental  structures  which  commemor- 
ate the  departed  greatness  of  bygone  individuals ; 
and  the  proposition,  instead,  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  structures,  cast  up  by  a  pastoral  peo- 
ple, for  peaceful  purposes — not  unfrequently  the 
remains  of  structures  which  have  returned,  like 
those  who  occupied  them,  to  the  mother  earth  in 
which  they  originated,  exemplifying  that  grave 
truth  that  "dust  we  are  and  to  dust  we  must 
"return." 

There  is  no  pretence  to  elegance  of  style  or 
superioritv  of  intelligence  in  its  author ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  minuteness  in  his 
descriptions  which  indicates  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  patent  facts  of  the  subject ;  while 
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the  clearness  of  his  argument,  in  support  of  his 
simple  theories,  as  clearly  indicate  his  sturdy 
common  sense,  his  manly  independence  of 
thought,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  what  lie 
conceives  to  be  the  truth  of  his  subject. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  such  excellent  results 
of  home  investigation,  in  the  West ;  and  we 
can  very  well  afford  to  make  room  for  home- 
made theories,  if  those  theories  are  to  be  as 
sensible  and  as  well-amed  as  this.  By  all 
means,  let  Mr.  Park  push  forward  his  enquiries 
in  this  well-searched  repository  of  hidden 
truths. 


16. —  The  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
Bangor,  September  30, 1869.  Published  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  Bangor:  1870.  Octavo,  pp. 
4,  unpaged,  182. 

We  are  fond  of  recognizing  birth-days,  botli 
those  of  individuals  and  those  of  communities. 
We  like  to  receive  the  affectionate  congratula- 
tions, year  after  year,  as  our  hair  grows  greyer 
and  our  strength  grows  weaker,  of  those  who 
habitually  cluster  around  us  and  bid  us  "  God 
"speed"  on  our  journey;  and  we  joyfully 
unite  with  others,  young  and  old,  when  u  Ma's 
"  birthday  "  and  "the  fourth  of  July"  offer  an 
opportunity  to  reciprocate,  as  best  we  may,  the 
greetings  which  we  have  enjoyed  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months  before.  We  can  understand, 
therefore,  the  feelings  which,  in  May,  1869, 
prompted  the  burghers  of  Bangor  to  keep  the 
centennial  of  their  good  city ;  and  we  can  un- 
derstand, too,  when  they  afterwards  saw  what 
they  had  done  and  that  it  was  good,  why  they 
endeavored  to  close  the  good  work  by  making 
a  fair  record  of  it. 

In  the  beautiful  volume  before  us,  we  find  the 
record  of  which  we  have  spoken — a  full  report, 
officially  published,  of  that  grand  recognition 
of  the  opening  of  another  century  in  the  career 
>f  that  good  old  community  which,  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  seated  itself  on  the  Penobscot 
—and  we  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  it. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  Minute  of  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  celebration;  and 
a  more  extended  one  of  the  celebration  occupies 
the  remainder  of  it.  The  day  was  ushered  in 
with  the  ringing  of  bells;  and  every  available 
conveyance  was  employed  in  bringing  into  the 
city  the  thousands  who  thronged  there  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings  and  do  honor  to  the  occa- 
sion. An  extended  procession  absorbed  all 
that  was  moveable— military,  charitable,  muni- 
cipal, mercantile,  aboriginal,  firemen,  tee-total, 
educational,  mechanical,  and  social— and  that 
which  was  not  moveable  was  "  there  to  see,"  on 
the  sidewalks,  and  trees,  and  fences,  and  stoops, 
along    the    entire    route    of  the  procession.     A 


tent,  on  the  Common,  afforded  a  place  for  the 
exercises  of  the  day  ;  and,  after  prayer  by  Doc- 
tor Pond,  music  by  the  Penobscot  Musical  As- 
sociation, an  opening  address  by  the  President 
of  the  day — Hon.  G.  W.  Pickering — and  a  Cen- 
tennial Hymn,  the  Hon.  John  E.  Godfrey  de- 
livered the  principal  address ;  which  was  fol-J 
lowed  by  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  a  poem, 
and  music.  The  Fire  Department  subsequently 
made  a  trial  of  its  skill,  in  competition  with 
those  of  other  places ;  a  regatta,  in  which  both 
bateux  and  canoes  participated,  furnished 
amusement,  in  the  afternoon,  to  others ;  a  dinner, 
with  the  usual  flow  of  speeches,  followed,  in  the 
evening;  and  bonfires,  fire-works,  and  illumina- 
tions closed  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

The  principal  address,  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  was  * 
rapid,  but  carefully-written  and  well-sustained 
review  of  the  history  of  the  site  occupied  by 
the  city  of  Bangor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  city 
itself,  from  the  days  of  the  Northmen,  who  may 
have  first  explored  that  coast,  until  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  city,  in  1834 ;  and  it  is  worthy  cf 
the  pen  which  wrote  it.  There  is  a  commend- 
able caution,  in  every  part  of  this  paper;  and 
we  are  pleased  to  see  the  respect  which  Mr, 
Godfrey  pays  to  the  rights  of  his  readers,  in  his 
careful  presentation  of  his  authorities,  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  and  of  his  qualified  allusion 
to  whatever  he  cannot  thus  confirm,  no  matter 
how  respectable  may  be  the  theorist  from  whom 
he  may  have  borrowed  the  suggestion.  Thus, 
he  finds  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  sustain  the 
speculations  of  those  who  stand  as  god-fathers 
to  the  theory  of  the  Northmen's  exploits,  in  • 
Maine ;  and  he  leaves  to  others,  undisturbed, 
the  enjoyment  of  those  fancies,  concerning 
their  pre-Columbian  history,  for  which  he  can 
find  no  satisfactory  evidence.  He  glances  at 
Cabot,  Verrazzanno,  The  vet,  De  Monts,  Wey- 
mouth, De  Guercheville,  D'Aulnay,  Girling, 
de  St.  Castin,  and  Gorges ;  he  relates  the  story 
of  Westbrook's  expedition,  in  1722-3;  that  of 
Heath,  in  1725  ;  the  occupation  of  the  country, 
by  Governor  Pownall,  in  1759  ;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  what  is  Bangor,  by  Jacob  Buswell,  in 
17G9.  The  gradual  progress  of  the  settlement 
is  next  carefully  described ;  its  older  inhabi- 
tants are  portrayed  with  scrupulous  exactness;! 
and  the  changing  localities  are  identified  and  re-1 
corded.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  best  local 
historical  addresses  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  speeches  of  Hon.  E.  L.  Hamlin  and  Hon. 
John  A.  Poor,  at  the  dinner-table,  were  also 
worthy  of  the  speakers  and  of  the  occasion 
which  produced  them. 

The  volume  is  from  the  press  of  B.  A.  Burr 
of  Bangor,  and  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  his 
abilitvas  a  lirinter. 
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"he  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Vol.1.  No.  4.  October,  1870.  Published  by  the 
[New  York:  1870.]  Octavo,  pp.  25-52. 

closing  number  of  the  first  year's  issue  of 
:ellent  quarterly,  published  by  the  New 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society, 
ipplemented  by  an  elaborate  discourse  on 
I  Crommelin  VerplancA',  by  the  enterpris- 
larles  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
success  in  this  new  field  of  industry  is 
esj^ectable. 


paper  on  the  Judicial  and  Legal  Condition  of 
•itory  of  Wisconsin,  at  and  after  its  organization, 
•ew  G.  Miller,  D.  A.  J.  Upham,  and  W.  A.  Pren- 
ommittee  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Club  of  Milwaukee 
Read  before  the  Club,  by  Judge  Miller,  July  4, 
ublished  by  order  of  the  Club.  Milwaukee:  1870. 
pp.  17. 

seldom  that  a  more  important  tract  than 
ppears;  and  yet  more  seldom  that  one 
s  which  will,  hereafter,  be  more  eagerly 

by  those  who  shall  desire  to  trace  the 

of  the  Judiciary  in  the  United  States. 

clearly-written  history,  in  outline,  of  the 

and  Bar  in  Wisconsin,  when  that  Com- 
alth  was  yet  in  embryo;  and  it  ranges 
le  beginning  until,  in  1848,  the  Territory 
iconsin  ceased  to  exist  and  the  territorial 
and  Bar  became  things  of  a  by-gone  era. 
e  is  no  display  of  rhetoric  in  the  simple 
ve ;  but  it  bristles  with  facts  which  will, 
ay,  be  most  eagerly  looked  for  by  those 
-ould  know  more  of  Wisconsin's   early 

and  whose  means  of  acquiring  informa- 
ill  be  limited  to  such  transient  trifles  as 
It  is,  however,  in  its  present  form,  a 
which  is  sure  to  be  generally  overlooked ; 
ose  who  are  interested  in  such  matters 

secure  copies  while  they  may  be  found, 
reful ly  preserve  them. 


hirteenth  Annual  Session,  Proceedings  of  the 
m  Editorial  Association.  Held  at  Oshkosh, 
•ne,  1869.    Madison,  Wis. :  1870.    Octavo,  pp.  59. 

iniple  report  of  the  thirteenth  of  those 
ns,  in  Wisconsin,  through  which  the 
il  pen-drivers  of  that  State  become  bet- 
uainted,  find  temporary  relief  from  their 
pressing  daily  occupations,  and  secure 
harmony  of  action  and  greater  efficien- 
ieir  duties. 

lie  tract  before  us,  we  find  not  only  a 
of  the  jollities  of  the  occasion,  but  a 
f  of  other  papers— biographical,  statisti- 
1  historical — which  will  richly  repay  the 
)n  of  those  whose  researches'lead  them 
ie  early   history  of  Wisconsin  and   the 


20.— Septuagenarian  Dinner.  Keport  of  the  Speeches, 
Poem,  and  other  proceedings  at  a  dinner  given  June  30, 
1870,  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  their  townsmen 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  years.  Official  Report.  Al- 
bany, N.  T. :  Joel  Munsell.    1670,    Octavo,  pp.  48. 

It  is  said  that  ''  nothing,  since  the  old  Berk- 
"  shire  Jubilee,  has  so  stirred  the  local  memo- 
"  ries  and,  perhaps,  gratified  the  local  pride,  of 
"  Pittsfield,  as  did  the  dinner  to  the  townsmen 
"  of  seventy  years  and  upwards,  which  was 
"  given,  at  the  American  House,  on  the  thirtieth 
"of  June  last;"  and,  in  this  neatly-printed 
pamphlet,  we  find  a  complete  history  of  the 
interesting  affair,  from  its  inception  to  its  hap- 
py termination. 

It  was  a  delicate  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
aged  men  of  the  town,  thus  to  honor  them; 
and  the  demands  of  the  occasion  were  as  ad- 
mirably met  as  they  were  admirably  conceived. 
It  was  proper,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  on 
record,  for  the  information  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  us ;  and  that  duty,  too,  has  been 
done,  with  our  friend  MunselPs  help,  with  the 
same  good  taste  which  seems  to  have  charac- 
erized  the  other  portions  of  the  proceedings. 


21.— Address  delivered  by  John  T.  Boyle,  Esqr.,  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  hall  of  Santa  Clara  College,  on 
Tuesday,  August  9th,  1870.  San  Francisco:  1870.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  18. 

The  excellent  author  of  this  address,  a  friend  of 
our  young  manhood,  acted  as  the  organ  of  the 
Faculty  in  dedicating  a  new  hall  to  the  culture 
of  letters  and  science  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  indulge  in  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  ancient 
Mission  of  Santa  Clara,  which  the  College  has 
succeeded,  and  to  bring  before  his  hearers  some 
of  the  reminiscences  which  cluster  around  that 
locality. 

He  contrasted  the  English  and  the  Spanish 
systems  of  colonization,  very  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  former;  he  glanced  at  the  eccle- 
siastical polity  of  the  latter,  in  its  colonial  sys- 
tem, and  its  effects  on  the  aborigines;  he  called 
attention  to  the  records  of  the  colonization  of 
the  country,  which  are  fast  decaying,  in  the 
chambers  of  the  religious  houses  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,  whose  members  were  the  occupants  of 
the  Missions  and  the  pioneers  of  colonization  ; 
and  he  broached  the  idea  of  a  local  Historical 
Society,  whose  attention  should  be  directed  ^  to 
the  examination  and  preservation  of  the  fleeting 
records  of  the  Past  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
noticed  the  advent  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  the 
earliest  colonists  of  California;  their  expulsion, 
in  1767,  and  the  substitution,  instead,  of  the 
Franciscans ;  and  the  subsequent  entrance  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  assignment,  to  them,  of  the 
peninsula,  as  a  field  for  their  labors.     He  allud- 
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ed,  also,  en,  passant,  to  the  explorations  of  the 
coast  line;  the  entrance  of  Vi/xayno,  in  1602, 
into  tlie  harbor  of  San  Diego  and  the  bay  of 
Monterey — doubting,  by  the  way,  whether  he 
entered  the  harbor  of  modern  San  Francisco. — 
The  extended  series  of  Missions  of  the  Francis- 
cans, settled  under  Father  Junipero's  direction, 
received  his  careful  attention ;  and  the  story  of 
the  discovery  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  ;  the 
narrative  of  the  settlement  of  Santa  Clara,  in 
1777;  the  continued  conduct  of  the  Missions, 
by  the  Franciscans,  until  the  advent  of  American 
colonization  ;  the  revolution  of  every  class  of 
society,  on  the  discovery  of  gold  ;  the  restoration 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1852;  and  the  results  of  the 
latter  change,  all  pass,  in  order,  in  review,  before 
the  reader.  He  eulogizes  the  Jesuits  ;  attributes 
to  their  energetic  influences  the  success  of  the  in- 
stitution before  whom  lie  stood;  and  closed  an 
admirable  and  appropriate  address  with  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  science  of  education. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  paper — so  com- 
plete in  the  chain  of  its  narrative  and  so  decid- 
ed, and  yet  so  decorous,  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
peculiar  merits  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers— and  we 
hope  to  see  the  same  practised  pen  more  fre- 
quently employed  than  it  has  been,  hitherto, 
in  the  exposition  of  those  events,  in  the  Far 
West,  to  which  he  has  so  cleverly  invited  our 
attention. 

The  pamplet  is  a  very  handsome  one. 


22.— 18T0.  31  hi  utes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America :  with  an 
Appendix.  New  Series,  Vol.  I.  A.D.  1870.  New  York- 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  479 

The  Minutes  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the 
rc-comt  meted  Presbyterian  Church  in"America 
—a  document  which,  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  will  always  possess 
an  unusual  importance  and  become  an  authori- 
ty to  which  all  who  shall  hereafter  assume  to 
write  on  that  subject  must  necessarily  come  for 
information. 

Like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  from  the 
*ame  pen,  it  is  a  monument  of  the  order  which 
prevails  in  all  that  the  Stated  Clerk,  Doctor 
Hatfield,  does,  whether  in  his  office  or  in  his 
study;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the 
muddle  presented  in  some  Reports,  which  ,ve 
have  seen,  to  the  clear,  and  complete,  and 
admirably-arranged  papers  of  this  volume. 


n.-The  General  Association  of  the  Congregational 
torches  of Massachusetts  Minutes  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Annnal  Meeting,  Taunton,  June  21-2B;  with  the  Report  on 

S«r7€HEvanA,  z8^?n  and  on  tne  state  °*  Religion,  and 
StatiHtlcH  of  the  M  nisters ,  and  Churches.  Boston:  Con- 
Kreifational  Publishing  Society.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  13G. 

An  admirably  arranged  record  of  the  doings 


of  the  orthodox  Congregational  Churc 
Massachusetts,  both  in  their  individin 
their  associated  action,  for  the  year  186' 
the  result  of  the  judicious  labors  of,  we  su 
Rev.  Doctor  Quint  of  New  Bedford,  who 
Secretary  of  the  General  Association. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  important  work 
who  desire  to  write  with  accuracy,  cone 
either  the  local  histories  of  the  towns  of 
chusetts,  or  the  histories  of  her  churches, 
lives  and  services  of  her  clergy ;  and  no  1 
cal  library  should  be  without  it. 


24.— Minutes  of  the  Forty-fourth  annval  meetin 
General  Conference  of  the  Congregational  Chv; 
Maine :  with*  the  Sermon  before  the  Missionary 
by  Rev.  J  avan  K.  Mason,  of  Thomaston,  and  the  E 
the  Trustees,  at  its  Sixty-third  Anniversary,  held  j 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Yarmouth,  June 
and  23, 1870.    Portland :  1870.    Octavo,  pp.  112. 

Like  the  last  two  works  which  have 
under  our  notice,  this — the  work  of  the  r 
hand  of  Deaccn  Duren  of  Bangor — is  es 
to  those  who  shall  hereafter  desire  to  as< 
the  truth  of  either  the  local  histories 
towns,  or  those  of  the  churches,  or  the  liv 
services  of  the  clergy,  of  that  portion  i 
Uuion  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  the  rec 
the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church 
Maine,  during  1869-70;  and  is  worthy 
place  in  that  sturdy  line  of  forty-four  v< 
which  contain  the  details  of  the  history  ( 
very  important  body  of  Christians. 


2*.—Pe.abody    Institute.    Mr.  Peabody's  Letter 
t ember  22,  1869.    Third  Annval  Beport  of  the  Pr 
the    Trustees,  June  2,  1870.     Baltimore:   1870. 
pp.  50. 

A  very  minute  Report  of  the  operati 
this  excellent  institution,  during  the  yea 
ing  June  1,  1870. 


26.— Twelfth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Corporate 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Year  1869-70,  prefaced  with  an  historical sketc) 
institution,  1856-1870.  In  two  parts.  Compiled  by 
Wilson,  Secretary.  New  York :  Press  of  the  Chai 
Commerce.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  clviii,  101,  180. 

There  are  no  volumes  issued  which  ] 
a  greater  interest  to  the  thinking  men 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  historical  st 
than  the  annual  reports  made  by  the  v 
associations,  scattered  from  Maine  to  C 
nia,  which  are  devoted  to  the  promot 
trade  and  commerce;  and  of  these,  the  R 
of  the  ancient  "Corporation  of  the  Ch 
"  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  Yorl 
pre-eminent. 

The  volume  before  us,  the  last  of  the 
issued  by  the  Chamber,  opens  with  the  h 
cal  sketch   to  which  we  have  alluded  i 
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tice  of  privately-printed   books;    and  that 
followed  by  the  Minutes  of  the  Chamber, 
nn  May,  1869,  to  May,  1870,  and  by  a  large 
mber  of  special  reports  on  the  trade  in  Sugar, 
Masses,  Coffee,  Petroleum,  Naval  Stores,  Cot- 
l,  Hides,  Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tobacco,  j 
y  Goods,  Wool,  Drugs,  Iron  and  Steel,  Tea,  I 
:.,  and  of  statistical  tables  illustrative  of  the 
,de  and  finances  of  the  countiy.     As  these  I 
;  severally  prepared  by  the  most  competent  ( 
nds,  from  the  most  reliable  data,  their  im- ; 
rtance  cannot   be  over-estimated ;    and  our 
iders  will  perceive  the  reason  for  our  high 
imate  of  the  series  of  which  this  volume 
ms  an  important  part. 


l.—  Tlie  Sheffield  scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  I 
fly  described.    New  York :  1870.    Duodecimo,  pp.  12. 

''he  Yale  University  Scheme.  The  Academic  College  j 
[  The  Scientific  College  at  New  Haven,  in  their  relatione  j 
he  University.  By  James  D.  Dana.  New  Haven :  1870.  i 
avo,  pp.  8. 

7ale  College  in  1H70.  Some  Statements  respecting  the 
:  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  various  depart- 
ats  of  the  University,  for  the  information  of  its  gradu- 
s,  friends,  and  benefactors.  By  the  Executive  Commit- 
of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni.  June  1,  1870.  Octavo, 
30. 

ndtuary  Record  of  Graduates  of  Yale  College  deceased 
■ing  the  Academical  Year  ending  in  July,  1870.  [Pre- 
ted  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Alumni,  July  20,  1870.]  Oc- 
o,  pp.  33&-S68. 

'atalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  in  Yale  College, 

h  a  statement  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  vari- 

departments.     1870-71.     New  Haven:    1870.    Octavo, 

7«. 

fhese  tracts,  all  relating  to  the  management, 
i  history,  and  the  graduates  of  Yale-college, 
11  interest  such  of  our  readers  as  are  connect- 
,  by  pleascnt  memories,  with  that  institution 
are  concerned  in  the  cause  of  education, 
rheir  contents  are  designated  on  the  several 
le-pages. 


Dorr,  Rev.  Doctors  Haight,  Bellows,  and  Vin- 
ton, continued  the  proceedings;  and  Judge  Van 
Vorst  closed  them,  by  moving  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  for  their  publication. 

The  volume  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy ;  if  we  except  the  drawbacks  of  occa- 
sional faults  of  proof-reading  or  correction; 
and  it  is  beautified  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Ver- 
planck — an  unlettered  proof,  on  India  paper — 
which  conveys  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  honored  original. 


i— Proceedings  of  the  Century  Association  in  honor  of 
memory  of  Gulidn  C.  Yerplanck.  April  9, 1870,  New 
•k:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1S70.    Octavo,  pp.  100. 

'  The  Century  Club  "  held  a  special  meeting, 
a  honor  of  the  memory  of  Gillian  C.  Ver- 
►lanck,"  Mr.  Bryant  presiding  and  opening 
3  proceedings  with  a  brief  address.  Chief- 
itice  Daly  followed,  in  a  carefully-prepared 
(iographical  sketch,"  which  we  have  noticed 
ewhere,  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine; 
d  that  was  followed  by  some  very  interest- 
;  remarks  on  Mr.  Verplanck  "  as  a  politic- 
an ; "  on  "  the  Sketch-club,"  from  which 
rung  the  Century  itself;  on  "  Mr.  Ver- 
)lanck  as  a  writer ; "  closing  with  some 
>ersonal  reminiscences,"  wdiich  add  greatly 
the  interest  of  the  subject.     Mr.  Henry  C. 


29.— Celebration  at  Tammany  Ball,  of  the  Ninety-fourth 
Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, by  the  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  Mon- 
day, July  4th,  1870.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Tammany 
Society.  New  York :  The  N.  Y.  Printing  Co.  1870.  Octavo, 
pp.  Title-page  and  verso,  120. 

The  Tammany  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best-known  bodies-corporate  in  the  city  of  New- 
York — the  Republican  offset  to  the  Federalists' 
order  of  Cincinnati  ;  the  controlling  authority 
in  the  Democratic  Party,  within  the'eommercial 
metropolis.  This  Society  usually  celebrates 
"  the  fourth  of  July,"  in  its  own  hall,  after  its 
own  fashion — an  Oration  from  some  prominent 
member  of  the  Party  forming  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  ceremony. 

Last  year,  1870,  one  of  these  celebrations 
attracted  to  Tammany  Hall,  throngs  of  citizens; 
and,  "  not  in  many  years  before  had  as  many 
"  members  of  the  Columbian  Order  presented 
"  themselves  on  the  platform,  with  regalia." 
Grand  Sachem  Tweed  presided ;  Grafulla's 
celebrated  Band  played;  William  H.  Davis 
sang  The  Standard  of  Freedom;  the  Grand 
Sachem  welcomed  the  large  audiancc ;  the 
great  grandson-in-law  of  John  Jay  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  Senator  Casserly 
of  California,  delivered  the  Oration  ;  John  G. 
Saxe  read  a  Poem  on  Old  Tammany  ;  speeches 
were  made  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  and  James  Brooks  ; 
The  Star-sjiangled  Banner  was  sung  by  William 
J.  Hill  and  the  audiance  ;  various  letters  were 
read ;  Governor  Hoffman  announced  as  a  nominee 
for  the  Presidency ;  and  the  audiance  was  dismis- 
sed— the  Society  partaking  of  "  the  usual  salt 
'tand  hominy,  with  weak  fire-water,"  in  the 
General  Committee-room,  and  the  guests  and 
press-gang  of  a  collation,  elsewhere. 

In  the  very  beautiful  volume,  before  us,  we 
find  the  record  of  these  rn'oceedings,  in  extenso  ; 
and  we  must  say  that  the  llepublican  party 
and  its  remarkable  Head  Center  suffer  severely, 
therein.  If  Congressman  Brooks's  application 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  rul- 
ing powers  within  our  own  country,  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  thinking  man  who 
is  honest,  it  would  open  some  eyes  which  are 
not  now  open ;  and  so,  too,  with  the  Oration 
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and  Mr.  Cox's   Speech,  both   of  which   were 
worthy  of  their  authors. 

As   we   said,  the  volume   is    a  very   hand- 
some one. 


C  —  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

30  —Register  of  Cadets  admitted  into  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  N.  Y.,  from  its  origin  to  June  30,  1870. 
Compiled  by  Bvt.  Major  Edward  C.  Boynton,  Adjutant 
of  the  Military  Academy.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.    1870.  Duodecimo,  pp.  57. 

This  little  volume  is  the  official  Register  of  all 
the  Cadets  who  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Academy,  including  graduates  and  non-gradu- 
ates, with  the  States  whence  they  were  appointed, 
and  the  dates  of  their  admission  ;  and  the  ex- 
cellent historian  of  the  Point  has  done  a  good 
service  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
antecedents  of  officers  and  many  civilians,  by 
thus  placing  an  accurate  record  of  those  who 
have  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  tax-payers, 
within  reach  of  every  one  who  desires  to  see  it. 
As  a  work  for  convenient  reference,  it  will  be  an 
exceedingly  useful  one  to  every  writer  of  military 
history,  especially ;  while  the  early  training  of 
many  others — divines  and  laymen,  engineers  and 
politicians — may  be  found  on  record  herein,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  most  concern. 


31. — Minnesota;  its  resources  and  progress;  its  beauty, 
healthfulness,  and  fertility  ;  and  its  attractions  and  ad- 
vantages as  a  home  for  immigrants.  Compiled  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Statistics,  and  published  by  direction  of 
Horace  Austin,  Governor.  St.  Paul :  Press  Printing  Com- 
pany.   1870.    Octavo,  pp.  72. 

A  very  minute  exposition  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  Minnesota,  as  a  place  for  settlement ; 
and  as  it  is  intended  for  extended  gratuitous  cir- 
culation, in  competition  with  similar  works  issued 
by  rival  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Minnesota, 
in  this  tract,  is  made  to  put  her  best  foot  fore- 
most. But,  whether  or  not  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
a  very  important  "  local  ;"  and  as,  because  of  its 
cheapness,  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  and  not 
preserved,  a  due  regard  to  the  future  of  this 
young  State  should  lead  all  who  posses*  a  respect 
for  such  floating  trifles,  to  make  timely  efforts  to 
secure  a  copy. 

It  is  very  neatly  printed ;  and  copies  may  be 
had  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  St.  Paul. 


32.— Statistics  of  Minnesota  pertaining  to  its  Agricul- 
ture, Population,  Manufactures,  etc.,  etc.,  for  1S69,  Being 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  Governor.  Made  according  to  Law.  St.  Paul: 
Press  Printing  Co.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  152. 

In  this  neatly-printed  volume,  we  find  one 
of  the  most  complete  statistical  compends  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  extending  over  every  con- 
ceivable subject  in  which    Minnesota  figures; 


filling  every  conceivable  space ;  and  giving  1 
dence,  in  its  general  make-up  and  precisioj 
statement,  of  being  as  nearly  accurate  as  i! 
possible  to  make  such  a  work. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Assistant  Se 
tary  of  State  who  compiled  it ;  and  the  S 
is  entitled  to  respect  for  having  provided  fo 
complete  and  so  useful  a  yearly  volume  as  t 


33.— Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  being  the  twe 
fourth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Schools  of  New  He 
shire.    June  Session,  1870.    Manchester:  John  B.  Cla 
State  Printer.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  379. 

A  very  minute  Report  of  the  various  Bo? 
and  Officers  in  whom  reposes  the  duty  of  o 
seeing  the  Stae  schools  and  higher  instituti 
of  learning  in  the  Commonwealth  of  I 
Hampshire.  It  commends  itself  to  the  at 
tion  of  all  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  r 
lie  education,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
posed  to  inquire  concerning  the  every-day 
at  home,  of  New  Englanders  ;  while  those  , 
entertain  doubts  concerning  the  much  talke 
superiority  of  the  institutions  of  that  fav< 
part  of  the  world,  will  not  fail  to  contrast 
status  of  the  schools  and  intelligence  of  1 
Hampshire — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  six  St 
which  form  that  notable  group— as  exhib 
therein,  with  those  of  other  States,  not  exhi 
ed  therein,  about  whom  the  world  hears 
that  is  complimentary  and  of  whose  surroi 
ings  nothing  i3  told  that  is  praiseworthy. 


34.— First  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Putli 
struction  of  th$  State  of  Tennessee,  ending  Thursday 
tober  7,  1869.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Superintendent  Publi 
struction.    Nashville,  Tenn:  1869.    Octavo,  pp.  155,  cc 

This  is  a  very  important  volume;  and  s 
nervous  busy-body,  whose  ambition  has  led 
where  he  had  no  legal  right  to  go,  has  colle 
and  presented  therein  a  vast  amount  of  ii 
mation,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  whic 
both  interesting  and  important,  even  whe 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  subjei 
education,  in  Tennessee. 

It  will  command  attention  among  educa 
every  where ;  and,  as  the  record  of  the  be 
ning  of  the  newly-established  school-systei 
Tennessee,  it  will  continue  to  be  an  imj>oi 
record,  for  many  years  to  come. 


ZS.—Acts  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  passed  by  the  S, 
Session  of  the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly,  fo 
years  1869-70.  Published  by  authority.  Nashville:  J 
Purvis,  &  Co.,  Printers  to  the  State.    1870.  Octavo,  pj 

The  title-page  of  this  volume  indicates 
character  of  its  contents ;  and  they  are  so  l 
ly  like  other  volumes  of  Statutes  that  fui 
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Jescription  of  them  is  unnecessary. 

The  new  Constitution  of  the  State,  in  inde- 
pendent form,  is  bound  with  the  Statutes,  in 
the  same  volume. 

36.— Second  Annual  Report  upon  the  Geology  and  Miner- 
iloav  of  the  ^tate  of  New  Hampshire.  By  C.  H.  Hitch- 
cock Ph.D.  Manchester:  John  B.  Clarke,  State  Printer. 
J70.'  Octavo,  pp.  37,  with  a  Map. 

This  tract  has  been  issued  in  accordance  with 
;he  Statute  establishing  the  Survey,  which 
mthorizes,  also,  the  reservation  of  the  greater 
)ortion  of  the  details  for  the  final  Report.  It 
s,  therefore,  very  brief;  and  alludes  to  only  a 
ew  leading  subjects. 

The  first  subject  referred  to— and  that  is 
mite  elaborately  discussed — is  the  proposition, 
nade  to  the  Governor  by  the  Geologist,  to  pre- 
3are  a  new  topographical  map  of  the  State,  the 
Teat  value  of  which  will  be  apparent  to  every 
>ne ;  and  that  is  followed  by  allusions,  more  or 
ess  extended,  to  the  measurement  of  various 
lio-h  positions;  to  the  continued  occupation  of 
Mount  Moosilauke,  during  the  entire  winter- 
December  20,  1869,  until  March  1,  1870— by 
;wo  of  the  Assistant  Surveyors,  chiefly  for  mc- 
aorologlcal  purposes;  to  the  unusually  careful 
•xamination  of  the  upper  part  of  Coos-county; 
md  to  several  minor  matters. 

As  this  pamphlet  serves  only  as  a  passing 
1  report  of  progress,"  without  presenting  any 
>f  the  great  results  of  the  survey,  it  affords  lit- 
le  opportunity  for  extended  comment ;  and  we 
iwait,  with  entire  confidence,  the  completion  of 
he  survey,  which,  unquestionably,  will  termin- 
ite  as  usefully  to  the  State  as  it  will  be  honor- 
ible  to  the  Surveyor. 


citizens.  May  its  successors  be  equally  fortun- 
ate, both  in  the  ability  and  success  of  their  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  satisfaction  with  which 
their  services  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city. 


37.— Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commie- 
loners  of  the  Central  Park,  for  the  year  ending  December 
;i,  1869.   New  York:  1870.    Octavo,  pp.  187. 

"  The  thirteenth  and  last "  of  the  Reports  of 
he  Commissioners,  under  whose  direction  the 
5ark  has  become  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
)leasure-grounds,  has  been  issued  and  is  before 
is ;  and  the  series,  which  has  become  exceed- 
ngly  scarce,  has  thus  been  closed.  Whether  or 
tot  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  will  inaug- 
urate a  new  series  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  volume  before  us  is  as  beautifully  printed 
ind  as  profusely  illustrated  as  were  those  which 
lave  preceded  it;  and  it  records  the  action  of 
he  Commissioners  and  their  employees,  in  the 
mprovement  of  the  Park,  during  1869,  with 
Teat  minuteness. 

1  It  forms,  iu  fact,  an  appropriate  termination 
!f  the  services  of  the  Board ;  and  that  body 
irrenders  its  authority  to  those  who  have  suc- 
eeded,  without  having  encountered  anything, 
'orth  its  notice,  but  the  general  good-will  of 


38 — Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
Delegates  elected  by  the  People  of  Tennessee  to  amend,  re- 
vise, or  form  and  make  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State. 
Assembled  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  January  10.  1870. 
Nashville:  Jones,  Purvis,  &  Co.  Printers  to  the  State.  1870. 
Octavo,  pp.  467. 

In  January,  1870,  Tennessee  ordered  a  Conven- 
tion for  the  revision  of  her  Constitution  ;  and  in 
the  volume  before  us  we  have  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  body,  supplemented  with 
the  Constitution  itself,  the  Act  authorizing  the 
vote  of  the  People  to  call  a  Convention,  the 
Certificate  of  its  Ratification,  etc. 

We  have  not  the  room  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  notice,  in  detail,  the  action  of  this  Con- 
vention ;  and  we  content  ourself,  therefore,  with 
inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  pub- 
lished volume  of  its  Journal  and  Documents. 


39.— City  of  Netv  York.  Laws  of  the  State  affecting 
interests  in  the  City  and  County  of  Neiv  York,  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1870.  Board  of  Aldermen,  June  4,  1870. 
Document  No.  9.  New  York:  New  York  Printing  Com- 
pany, Printers  to  the  Corporation.    1870.    Ootavo,  pp.  1181 . 

Who  shall  say  that  the  world  is  not  governed 
too  much,  when  such  a  body  of  laws,  "  affect- 
"ing  interests  in  the  City  and  County  of  New 
"  York,"  as  we  find  in  this  volume,  are  passed  in 
one  Winter,  by  one  Legislature  ?  Who  shall  say, 
too,  that  a  Charter  is  worth  the  parchment  on 
which  it  is  written,  when  such  a  body  of  laws  as 
this  can  be  thrust  on  a  single  municipality,  in 
open  violation  of  its  chartered  rights  and  wholly 
without  its  consent? 

In  this  age  of  political  dissipation,  however, 
since  force  has  overcome  consent  and  might  has 
superceded  right,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est and  from  Maine  to  California,  such  small  fa- 
vors as  this  should  command  thankfulness  rather 
reproach  ;  and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
grace  of  all,  in  authority — at  the  town-hall,  the 
County  Court-house,  the  State  Capitol,  and  Wash- 
ington— that  we  have  not  wholly  disappeared  in 
the  shape  of  levies  and  been  wholly  forgotten 
amid  the  plaudits  of  partizans  to  the  semblance 
of  greatness  which  occupies  the  high  places 
throughout  the  Republic. 


40.— Geology  of  Tennessee,  by  James  M.  Safford.  A.M., 
Ph.  D.,  State  Geologist,  etc.  By  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Nashville:  S.  C.  Mercer,  State  Printer.  1869. 
Octavo,  pp.  xi,  531,  seven  plates  and  descriptions,  unpaged. 

In  1831,  the  Legislature  authorized  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  State  ;  and  Professor  Troost, 
of  the  Universary  of  Nashville,  was  appointed 
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State  Geologist.  He  was  continued  in  that 
office,  making  nine  brief  Reports,  until  185U ; 
and  in  1854,  Professor  Safford  was  appointed 
to  the  same  office,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
Statute  which  had  recently  been  enacted.  In 
J 850  a  small  preliminary  volume  was  issued; 
and,  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  now  the 
perfected  results  of  that  prolonged  exploration. 

I  As  we  propose,  at  an  early  day.  to  give  a 
detailed  history  of  these  two  Surveys  ot  Ten- 
nessee, we  will  not  now  occupy  our  space  with 
more  than  an  announcement  of  the  work,  ior 
the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  volume  is  a  handsome  one,  illustrated 
with  an  excellent  map  of  Tennessee— "  the  best 
"geographical   map  of  Tennessee;'  it  is  said, 

II  yet  published.'" 

IK— TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

4!  —ZelVs  Popular  Encyclopedia,  a  popular  dictionary 
of  English  Language,  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  By 
L  Colange,  LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  Illustrated  by  over 
Two  Thousand  Wood-Cuts.  Vol.1.  Philadelphia:  T.  Ell- 
wood  Zell.    1870.    Quarto,  pp.  iv,  1196. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  to  this  excellent 
work,  as  it  appeared  in  several  Parts ;  and  we 
return  to  the  subject  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
since  the  perfected  "Vol.  I."  has  enabled  us  to 
look  at  the  more  complete  work  and  to  under- 
stand, more  perfectly,  the  design  of  the  editor 
and  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended 
his  efforts  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Editor  placed  a  great  work  before  himself, 
when  he  undertook  to  make  a  "  popular  encyclo- 
"pedia,"  of  the  ordinary  class,  for  an  American 
populace ;  but  when  he  undertook  to  embrace  in 

I  ii<»  work,  everything  which  is  capable  of  being 
described  and  classified,  the  extent  of  his  under- 
standing and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  his  purpose,  within  the  limits  of  ':  two  vol- 

II  limes,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  extending  from  A  to 
Uy,  the  Editor's  plan  and  his  mode  of  treating 
it  are  fully  developed  ;  and  we  find  brief,  but 
sufficient,  references  to,  and  descriptions  and,  fre- 
qnently,  pictures  of  every  noticable  place,  river, 
mountain,  etc.,  known  to  our  geographers — in 
the  matter  of  our  American  geography  it  is  re- 
markable for  its  fidelity,  which  we  have  careful- 
ly tested  by  turning  to  the  names  and  finding 
references  to  every  little  wayside  post-office  and 
passenger-station  which  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  our  recollection — to  the  various  technical 
terms  of  Commerce,  Art,  Law,  Divinity,  Science, 
etc,  frequently  illustrated;  to  every  known 
quadruped,  bird,  fish,  etc.,  with  descriptions  of 
their  habits,  and,  generally,  illustrations  of  their 
appearance;  to  distinguished  persons  of  every 
age  and  nation,  with  brief  biographies  and  fre- 


quent portraits  ;  to  descriptions  of  processes  of 
manufactures  ;  to  articles  of  commerce,  describ- 
ing them,  their  origin,  etc. ;  to  "  cant-phrases,'- 
of  all  kinds ;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  to  nearly 
every  word  of  our  language,  into  which  the 
structure,  the  different  shades  of  meaning,  and 
examples  of  its  use,  are  carefully  incorporated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  truly  a  ' '  pop- 
ular encyclopedia;"  and  those  who  shall 
admit  it  into  their  families,  for  general  use,  may 
dispense,  without  inconvenience,  with  all  other 
dictionaries,  and  gazetteers,  and  primary  treat- 
ises, unless  in  particular  instances  requiring  more 
than  usually  detailed  examination  and  notice.  Its 
range  of  subjects  seems  to  leave  nothing  un- 
noticed ;  its  definitions,  although  brief,  are  suf- 
ficient for  all  ordinary  purposes,  in  this  fast  age, 
and  evidently  prepared  with  unusual  care  and 
fidelity  to  the  truth  ;  its  pictorial  illustrations 
are  appropriate  and  well-executed,  and  sufficient 
in  number  ;  its  typography  is  a  pattern  of  neat- 
ness ;  and  its  cost  does  not  prevent  it  from  find- 
ing a  place  in  every  ordinary  household,  from 
Maine  to  Texas. 

The  excellent  Editor  has   our  hearty  wisnes 

j  for  his  continued  success  in  his  important  work ; 

I  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  liberal 
Publisher  has  been  amply  rewarded  for  his  judi 
cions  and  well-directed  enterprise. 


42.—  A  History  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  Vermont  Volun- 
teers, with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Officers  who  fell 
in  Battle  and  a  complete  Roster  of  all  the  Officers  and  Men 
connected  with  it— showing  all  changes  by  Promotion, 
Death,  or  Resignation,  during  the  military  existence  of  the 
Regiment.  By  Chaplain  E.  M.  Haynes.  S.  1.  :  Tenth  Ver- 
mont Regiment  Association.    18T0.    Octavo,  pp.  249. 

The  Order  for  the  organization  of  the  Tenth 
Regiment  was  dated  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
1802  ;  and  the  Regiment  went  into  camp,  at 
Brattleboro',  on  the  fifteenth  of  August ;  was 
mustered  into  the  Federal  service,  on  the  first  of 
September,  with  one  thousand  and  sixteen  officers 
and  men ;  left  the  State,  on  the  sixth  of  the 
same  month  ;  entered  Camp  Chase,  on  Arlington 
Heights,  on  the  ninth  ;  fought  at  Brandy  Station, 
The  Wilderness,  between  the  Annas,  at  Cold 
Harbor,  Monocacy,  Winchester,  FisherVhill, 
Cedar-creek,  Petersburg,  atid  Richmond;  and 
were  mustered  out — four  hundred  and  sixty -four 
of  the  one  thousand  and  sixteen — on  the  twenty- 
second  of  June,  1864.  It  was  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  Regiments  in  the  service ;  and  its 
honors  were  bravely  won  and  as  bravely  sustain- 
ed on  the  bloody  fields  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. 

In  the  beautiful  volume  before  us,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend,  J.  6. 
Elder,  Esquire,  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  the  services 
of  this  Regiment  are  modestly,  yet  fully,  record- 
ed by  its  Chaplain ;  and  we  have  seldom  laid 
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down  a  volume  with  the  perusal  of  which  we 
iiave  been  so  completely  satisfied,  whether  in  its 
•style  or  its  completeness,  as  we  have  been  with 
this. 

As  a  specimen  of  typography,  too,  it  is  very 
superior  ;  and  the  mechanics  of  Lewiston,  where 
it  was  printed,  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 


48.—  The  Universe:  or,  the  iDlinitely  great  and  the  infi- 
nitely little.  By  P.  A.  Pouchet,  M.D.,  etc.  Translated  from 
the  French.  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  author.  Illustrat- 
ed by  .343  engravings  on  wood  and  four  coloured  plates. 
From  drawings  by  A.  Faguet,  Mesnel,  Emile  Bayard,  and 
,J.  Stewart.  New  York :  C  Scribner  &  Co.  1871.  Octavo, 
pp.  xx,  818. 

The  author  of  tins  magnificent  volume  tells  us 
rthat  his  4isole  object,  in  writing  this  work,  was 
"to    inspire  and   extend,  to  the  utmost,  a  taste 
■"  for  natural  science;  "  and,  in  that  good  work,  he 
Las  gone  everywhere,  and  attempted  to  show  that 
"Nature,  everywhere,  affords  matter  for  inter- 
! '  esting.  observations.     The  animal  and  the  veg- 
etable worlds,  and  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
•" appear  by  turns  upon  the  scene;  "  and  lie  has 
.produced,  not  a  learned  treatise,  but  a   simple 
-elementary  study,  conceived  witli  the  idea  of  in-. 
educing   the    reader   to  seek  in    other  works  for 
i more  extensive  and  more  profound  knowledge. 
Nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  beautifully-execut- 
•ed  engravings  illustrate  the  elegant  text ;  and, 
♦considered  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  volumes  ;  and  there  is  no  one  which  is 
(better   suited    for  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
read  for  instruction  and  to  reflect  on  what  they 
bead. 


■Presbyterian  lie-union. 


memori:il  volume.    1837- 


1871,  New  York:  Dewitt  C.  Lent&  Co.    1870.  Octavo,  pp.  ! 
vi:i.  568.     Price  $3.60. 

The  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
America,  into  the  '*  Old  School  "  and  the  "New 
■"  School,"  some  thirty  years  ago,  will  be  remem- 
jfbered    by    many    of    our  older  readers :  the  re-, 
union  of  the  conflicting  parties,  one  of  the  effects! 
of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  consolidation,    in  j 
every  department  of    now-a-day's  life,    will   be  j 
?remembefed,    as  an  occurrence  of  the  past  few  . 
months,  by  the  youngest  of  our  friends. 

Tin-re  was  something  so  bitter  in  the  separation 
that  it  Wits  proper  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing more  lovely  in  the  consolidation  ;  and  it 
was  proper,  too,  that  there  should  be  a  testimo- 
nial  and  a  record  of  that  re-union,  in  order  that  ' 
unborn  generations  may  understand  how  sad  it  is  | 
to  live  in  discord  and  how  delightful  to  see  how 
Christians  love  one  another. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  such  a  record 
of  this  notable  event,  or,  rather,  of  this  series  of 
notable  events,  from  the  pens  of  such  competent 
writers-,  as  its  importance  calls  for;  and  the  pe- 
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culiarity  of  its  structure  has  added  to  its  value, 
as  such  a  record,  ensuring  for  it  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy,  in  all  its  parts. 

Thus,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Miller,  1). I).,  presents  a 
Historical  Review  >>f  the  Church  (  <d<l  School) 
since  i<s'-;?',  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  T.  Stparns, 
D.D.,  presents  a  similar  Historical  Review  of  the 
Church(New  School)  ;  the  Rev.  William  Sprague, 
LL.D.,  presents  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
of  notables  in  the  Old  School  churches,  and  the 
Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  presents  a  similar 
series  of  sketches  of  notables  in  the  New  School ; 
the  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  presents 
a  history  of  Re-union,  in  its  origin  and  processes  ; 
the  Assemblies  of  lHfly,  of  both  Schools,  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  1).  I), 
and  the  Kev.  Philemon  II.  Fowler,  \).l).  ;  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Plumley  describes  the  Assemblies 
of  1870,  and  the  process  of  Re-construction,  past 
and  future;  and  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.I),  spec- 
ulates concerning  The  Future  Church,  and  tries 
to  define  duties,  and  makes  bold  to  foretell  re- 
sults. In  an  Appendix,  Rev.  Doctor  Irving  pre- 
sents the  Statistics  of  the  Church  (Old  School 
Branch)  and  Rev.  Doctor  Hatfield  presents  those 
of  the  Church,  (New  School  Branch) ;  the  Rev. 
James  II.  M.  Knox,  D.D.,  presents  sketches  of 
the  Committee  by  whom  the  work  of  re-union  was 
transacted  ;  a  number  of  documents  follow  ;  and 
a  moderate  index  closes  the  work. 

In  such  an  array  of  able  writers,  each  describ- 
ing events  with  which  he  aviis  most  conversant, 
there  seems  to  have  been  furnished  the  most 
reliable  guarantee  of  strict  accuracy  of  statement 
and  the  greatest  impartiality;  and  we  cannot 
perceive  how  an  authoritative  work,  on  this 
important  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
interesting  one,  could  have  been  more  certainly 
secured  than  by  such  a  process,  from  such  pens. 
We  are  assured — we  speak  flat  opinions  of:  others 
who  are  better  acquainted  witli  the  facts  which 
are  herein  recited  than  we.  ourself,  are — that  the 
novel  experiment  of  joint  authorship  has  been 
eminently  successful ;  and  that  such  a  memorial 
has  been  lifted  up,  before  the  people,  as  is 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  those  who  com- 
memorated it. 

Typographically,  the  volume  isa  very  handsome 
one  ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  excel- 
lent young  house  which  has  produced  it  has  been 
liberally  recompensed  for  its  commendable  enter- 
prise. 


•15. — Collections  on,  the  History  of  Albany,  froth  Its  dis- 
covery to  the  'present  time,  witb  Notices  ot  its  Public  Insti- 
tutions, and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Citizens  deceased. 
Vol.  III.  Albany,  N.Y.:  Joel  Munsell.  1870.  Royal  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  viii,  498. 

We  have  hitherto  noticed  the  successive  issues 
of  this  elegant  work  ;  and  we  have  nothing  to 
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add  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  high  'purchased  copies  at  advanced  prices,  because  of  its* 
character  of  thefmatter,  as  material  for  history,  |  increased  scarcity. 


which  it  contains,  and  of  its  beauty  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  perfection  to  which  modern  typogra- 
phy has  attained  in  Albany  ;  but  we  must  protest, 
as  wc  do,  against  the  reproduction,  in  its  pages, 
of  the  ancient  records  of  the  Colony,  translated  I 
by  Professor  Pearson,  whicli  have  been  already 
(Minted  in  a  separate  volume  of  no  greater  .beauty  j 
than  this,  and  sold,  because  of  its  small  edition,, 
at  more  than  double  the  price  at  which  this 
second  edition  of  it  is  sold. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing- 
things;  and  the  publication  of  books  is  not  out-  . 
.nide  this  general  rule.  When  these  records  were 
issued  and  purchased  by  Collectors  and  Students,  , 
at  a  high  priee,  they  were  not  told  that  the  same 
work,  in  just  as  good  a  dress  and  supplemented 
with  other  matter  to  a  greater  extent  than  itself, 
would  soon  be  issued,  as  a.  portion  of  his  current 
Collections  of  the  History  of  Albany,  by  the 
saute  publisher,  and  at  the  same  price  ;  and  we  j 
maintain,  and  we  appeal  to  all  who  are  conver-  ' 
sant  with  such  matters,  as  judges  between  ourself  ' 
and  Mr.  Munsell,  to  determine  whether  or  not ' 
usage  and  right  have  not  been  violated  in  the  . 
reproduction  referred  to.  j 

It  may  be  true  that  Mr.  Munsell  did  not  legally 
bar  himself  from  such  a  re-production,  by  any 
specilie  promise  that  he  would  not  re-print  the 
records  ;  and  he  may  say  that  he  has  not,  there- 
fore, violated  any  acquired  right,  in  thus  re- 
printing them  ;  but  we  insist  that  usage,  in  this 
case,  lias  established  the  right  of  purchasers, 
when  no  reservation  has  been  made  of  the  privil-  \ 
ege  to  re-print ;  and  that  that  usage  and  its  conse- 
quent right  cannot  be  violated  without  wrong- 
doing, by  any  one,  even  by  our  honest,  hard- 
working, ill-paid,  and  deserving  friend,  .loci 
Munsell. 

Need  we  cite  examples  i  "The  Club"  did  not 
copy-right  its  publications,  and  its  volumes, 
therefore,  were  open  to  the  public,  to  be  plun- 
dered or  reproduced  at  will  ;  yet  the  torrent  of 
contempt  Which  was  thrown  upon  "  The  Frank- 
M  lin  Club"  of  Philadelphia,  when,  in  order  to 
make  something  out  of  the  eager  demand  for  that 
volume,    it   re-produced   the  "  Melvin'a    Journal 


We  insist,  therefore,  that  those  who  buy  copies 

of  books  of  this  class,  at  high  prices,   shall  be 

protected  from   re-issues,  at  any  rates,   by  the 

!  same  publisher,  unless  the  right  to  make  such  a 

I  re-issue  shall  have  been  originally  reserved  ;    and 

I  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  condemn  every  one  who, 

within   our  knowledge,    shall  violate  this   com 

mendable  usage. 

But  to  the  volume  before  us.  The  first  half  is. 
occupied  with  the  Records,  of  which  we  have 
written:  the  last  half  of  various  papers,  con- 
cerning Albany  and  Albanians,  which  will  use- 
fully serve  every  one  who  has  the  least  desire  to* 
look  into  these  very  interesting  subjects. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  ;    and  as  a 
specimen  of  typography  it  is  very  superior. 


46. — An  Account  of  the  Remarkable  Occurrences,  in  the.' 
Life  and  Travel?  of  Colonel  James  Smith,  during  //*«' 
Captivity  with  the  Indians,  in  the  years  1755,  '56,  '5T,  '58,. 
and  '59.  With  an  Appendix  of  Illustrative  Notes.  By 
William  M.  Darlington,  of  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  :  Rob-: 
•rt  Clarke  &  Co.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  xii,  190.    Price  $2.50. 

This  volume  is  the  fifth  of  The  Ohio  Valley 
Series — that  elegant  series  of  western  lwoks, 
published  in  the  West — of  which  we  have  hither- 
to written  in  these  pages. 

It  is  a  narrative  of  a  captivity  among  the  In- 
dians, "in  which  the  Customs,  Manners,  Tradi- 
'.'  tions,  Theological  Sentiments,  Mode  of  War- 
fare, Military  Tactics,  Discipline  and  Encamp- 
"ments,  Treatment  of  Prisoners,  etc.,"  as  they 
were  practised  by  the  Dela wares,  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago,  are  described  ;  audit  is  enrich- 
ed with  appropriate  Notes,  sufficiently  numerous 
and  amply  sustained  by  competent  authorities, 
from  the  pen  of  our  respected  friend,  William  M. 
Darlington,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh.  A  good  Index 
closes  the  volume. 

The  author  of  this  narrative  was  aPeunsylvan- 
i  ian  ;  born  in  17o7  ;  married  in  1763;  led  the 
Black-boys  in  1768  and  1709  ;  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Boquet  Expedition,  in  1764;  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  devolution,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Colonel ;  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Kentucky  ;  and,  having  been 
which  ''The  Club  "  had  issued,  is  known  to  many  j  licensed  to  preach,  became  a  Missionary  among 
others  than  ourself;  and  we  remember,  too,  j  the  Indians.  He  died  in  Kentucky,  in  1812. 
without  the  least  dissatisfaction,  the  eager  anxie-  j  The  narrative  of  such  a  man,  concerning  what 
t.\  whicli  was  manifested  and  the  earnest  protests  (  he  actually  saw  and  endured,  would  be  interest- 
which  were  sent  to  us,  when  we  informally  indi-  \  ing  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  in  such  a  case 
cited  our  reasonable  desire  to  re-produce  the  j  as  this,  wherein  his  story  extended  over  the  his- 
ninety  copies  of  our  fttinam  which,  besides  |  tory  of  what is  now  the  third  State  of  the  Union, 
those  belonging  to  others,  were  binned  in  the  lire  !  during  a  term  of  years,  it  necessarily  possesses 
in  Bcekman  street,  New  York,  although  tho  orig-    unusual  interest  to  those  who  now  occupy  that 

territory  and  to  all  students  of  American  history, 
the  world  over. 


Inal  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  would  not 
then  have  been  restored  and  no  one  "would  have 
bfen  affected,  unfavorably,  except  those  who  had  I 


We  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will  imagine 
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lli.it  such  a  narrative  will  do  more  than  portray 
the  observations  of  the  author,  concerning  the 
Indians,  as  they  were,  in  Ohio,  at  the  time  he 
lived  among  them  ;  nor  that  the  description  con- 
tained therein  will  accurately  set  forth  the  man- 
ners, etc.,  of  the  aborigines,  hs  they  were  before 
the  whites  approached  their  hunting-grounds 
and  infused  new  ideas  into  their  limited  codes  of 
religion  and  polities.  Nevertheless,  such  works 
are  locally  interesting,  and  the  careful  student 
cannot  prudently  pass  without  examining  them  ; 
and  the  excellent  Publishers  have  done  well  to 

Note 


It  is,  in  short,  less  a  history  than  a  storehouse 
of  material  for  history,  from  which  the  historian 
may  draw,  at  will,  even  the  smallest  articles  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  his  edifice  ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  a  volume  of  the  first  importance  to 
all  who  would  learn  the  history  of  the  States  on 
our  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  printed  in  tolerably  neat  style,  on  poor 
paper,  by  Alvord  of  New  York. 


48.— The  Celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  and  fiftieth 
;  An nivertary  of  the  primitive  organization  of  the  Vongrc- 
\  national  Church  and  Society,  in  Franklin,  Connecting. 
New  Haven:  186». 


as  *  !  national  Ch 

:  'October  Uth,  1868 


re-produce  it,  with  Mr.  Darlington' 

part  Of  their  Ohio  Valley  Serie*.  j  'October  Uth,  1868.    New  Haven :  1869.    Octavo,  pp.  lgi. 

We   often  wonder,  bv  the  way*  if   "the  Ohio        A  historical  Address  delivered  in  Franklin,  Connecticitt, 
"  Vallev  "  reallv  sustains  the  Publishers  of  this  j  October  Uth,  1868,  on  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 


excellent  series,  in  the  good  work  which  they 
are  doing  so  admirably  for  the  History  of  the 
West  ;  and  we  sometimes  venture  to  fear  that 
their  enterprise  is  not  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
those  for  whose  especial  benefit  that  enterprise 
has  been  employed.  These  volumes  are  so  im- 
portant to  all  who  would  know  her  History,  that 
the  West  should  amply  reward  the  spirited 
Western  house  which  lias  issued  them  ;  and  we 
earnestly  beg  that  the  fate  which,  in  the  East, 
has  befallen  so  many  who  have  endeavored  to 
serve  those  who  would  look  into  the  details  of 
our  country's  history,  may  not  befall  the  Pub- 
lishers of   The  Ohio  Valley  Series. 


the  Settlement  of  the  Town,  and  the  One  Hundr4d  and 
I  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  its  Fcclesiastical  Orqanizatiow . 
Bv    Ashbel   Woodward,    M.  D.      Second   Edition.     New 
Haven:  1870.    Octavo,  pp.  102. 

As  these  two  volumes  relate  to  the  same  sub 
ject,  we  have  placed  them  under  one  head  in 
order  to  save  the  repetition  which  wTould  be 
necessary,  were  we  to  notice  them  separately. 

The  town  of  Franklin,  one  of  the  secluded 
spots  of  Connecticut,  occupies  territory  in  the 
Narragansett  country  which  was  purchased  ill 
1G.V.>,  settled  in  1660,  and  distributed  it:  160S; 
The  inhabitants  were  organized  into  a  separate 
Ecclesiastical  Society  in  1716;  and  incorpoiated 
during  the  same  year.  The  first  meeting-house 
was  finished  in  17'39;  and  the  first  Church, 
"co-ordinate  with  the  Society  in  the  manage 
"mentof  religious  affairs, "  was  organized,  and 
a  Pastor  ordained,  in  October,  1718. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  that  Ordination  which 
was  celebrated  in  1868,  and  recorded  in  these  vol- 
umes ;  and  that  celebration  was  made  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  in  the  manner  of  a  re- 
union of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Franklin, 
those  who  had  wandered  being  invited  to  return 
and  those  who  had  remained  performing  the 
part  of  hosts. 

The  Lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  presided 
on  the  occesion;  Mr.  Oilman  prayed  ;  an  Open- 
ing Hymn,  by  Miss  F.  M.  Caulkins,  the  historian 


47.— .1  Ultttory  of  Oregon.,  1 792-1  s4i«,  drawn  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  authentic  information.  By  W.  H. 
«ray  of  Astoria.  Published  by  the  Author  for  subscribers. 
Portland,  O. :  Harris  &  Holmnn.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  624. 

The  early  history  of  Oregon  presents  the  rec- 
ord of  as  much  of  :i  struggle  for  power  by  the 
rival  Missions  which  had  been  sent  there  an  that 
of  Kansas  presents  of  contests  between  rival 
political  parties  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  peace 
was  secured  in  that  new  country,  under  such  cir- 
cumstance*. 

This  volume  opens  with  the  history  of  the 
Columbia-river,  and  carries  it  through  the  set- 
tlement of  Astoria,  to  184C.     It  was  written  by 

one  of  the  earliest  American  settlers  in  that  part  ;  of  Norwich  and  New  London,  was  sung;  our 
of  the  Continent,  the  secular  Agent  of  the  Amer-  good  friend,  Doctor  Ashbel  Woodward,  wel- 
ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis-  ;  coined  the  incomers  ;  the  Reverend  Doctor  Arena 
wions  ;  and  the  detailed  descriptions,  sustained  '  read  the  Scriptures,  Isaiah  xxxv.,  and  prayed  ; 
by  copies  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  Doctor  Woodward  delivered  an  Historical  Ad  - 
could  not  have  been  written,  with  so  much  min-  ;  dress  ;  singing  followed  ;  then  a  Historical  Ser- 
uteness,  except  by  an  eye-witness  and  active  par-  j  mon,  by  Reverend  Franklin  C.  Jones  ;  Reverend 
tieipunt  in  the  proceedings  referred  to.     Indeed,  ;  E.  C.  Jones  prayed  ;    singing,  again,  varied  the 

services;  and,  then,  an  amply-supplied  Collation. 
After  dinner,  an  Anthem  was  sung  ;  letters  from 
absentees  were  read  ;  a  Poem  was  read  by  A.  O. 
Chester,  of  Buffalo  ;  the  choir  sang ;  speeches, 
short  and  pithy,  were  delivered  by  Reverend  T. 
L.  Shipman  of  Jewett  City,  Rev.  Hiram  P.  Arm» 
of  Norwich  Town,  Rev.   Anson  Gleason  of  the 


if  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  work — 
of  which  fault-finding  we  shall  not  be  guilty — it 
will  be  because  of  the  painful  minuteness  and  the 
decided  tone  of  independence  with  which  it  has 
been  written,  and  of  the  elaborate  citation  of  un- 
published documents  with  which  the  narrative 
has  been  established. 
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Cho  ti.w  Mission,  Rev.  David  Metcalf,  Rev.  W. 
H.  Moore,  Rev.  J.  U.  Avery  of  Groton,  Rev.  J. 
W.  Backus,  Rev.  G.  J.  Harrison,  Thomas  D. 
Stetson,  and  Rev.  Jesse  Fillmore;  Rev.  Anson 
Gleason  prayed;  the  choir  sang;  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  ;  and  the  celebration  was 
among  the  events  of  the  past. 

In  the  first-named  of  these  volumes,  all  these 
services  are  minutely  recorded.  Doctor.  Wood- 
ward's excellent  Address,  on  the  Civil  History  of 
trie  Society  and  Town,  being  supplemented  with 
elaborate  Notes,  containing  the  original  Indian 
Deed  of  Norwich,  which  also  embraced  Franklin ; 
an  examination  of  the  various  Indian  names,  by 
the  master-hand  of  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull ; 
a  list  of  the  original  Proprietors  of  Norwich ; 
separate  notices  of  the  principal  original  settlers 
of  Franklin  ;  a  list  of  College-graduates  from 
Franklin ;  sketches  of  the  Clergymen  "  who 
"have  been  raised  up  in  Franklin,"  and  of  the 
Physicians  and  distinguished  individuals  who 
have  hailed  from  there,  which  arc  peculiarly  val- 
uable ;  and  Mr.  Jones's  Sermon,  with  its  brief 
supplement,  is  also  well-written  and  important  as 
material  for  history.  The  Poem  was  much  bet- 
ter than  such  productions  generally  are;  and 
the  short  addresses,  as  far  as  they  are  reported, 
were  appropriate  and  well-received. 

In  the  last-named  of  the  volumes,  we  have  a 
re- production  of  the  report  of  the  preliminary 
meetings,  the  opening  proceedings  of  the  an- 
niversary, and  the  Historical  Address  by  Doctor 
Woodward.  It  was  printed,  principally  for 
private  circulation,  in  an  edition  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  only  ;  and  it  is  a  little 
taller  and  issued  in  a  little  better  dress  than  the 
other. 

Both  these  volumes  are  illustrated  with  a  neat 
map  of  "Norwfch  West  Farms" — now  Frank- 
lin—44 1663-1725"  and  several  portraits;  and 
1h>i1i  an*  very  neatly  printed. 


escape  the  notice  of  any  who  profess  to  be  intel- 
ligent. 


An.— History  of  ft  ng  land  from  the  Fall  of  Woleei/  to  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armaria.  By  James  Anthony 
i^roudc,  M.A.  Iteit^n  of  Elizabetn,  Volumes  V  and  VI. 
I  of  the  entire  series,  XI  and  AV/.]  \  ew  York :  C.  Scribner 
&  Co.  1870.  Crown  octavo,  pp.  [XI.]  702;  [XII.]  63S.  Price 
$1.50  per  volume. 

We  have  so  often  and  so  emphatically  noticed 
this  series  oi  volumes,  that  little  is  left  unsaid;  but 
our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  information 
that  the  work  is  now  complete,  both  in  the  Lib- 
rary and  the  Popular  editions  ;  that  both  are  de- 
serving the  most  liberal  support;  and  that  the 
edition  before  us,  especially,  is  at  once  a  marvel  of 
neatness  and  cheapness.  Every  library,  public 
and  private,  shouid  possess  a  copy  of  one  of 
these  editions ;  and  the  remarkable  shaking  which 
Ire  has  given  t j  some  portions  of  English  History, 
a*  we  formerly  read  it,  should  not  be  allowed  to 


SO.— The  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  (Jot 
Western  Pioneer  and  Apostle  of  the  Indians.  By  Kdmnnd 
de  Schweinit/-  Phila. :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1870- 
Octavo,  pp. 

David  Zeisberger  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Zauchtenthal,  now  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Cracow  to  Vienna,  in  Moravia,  on  the 
eleventh  of  April,  1721.  He  was  descended 
from  members'  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren ;  and, 
when  five  years  of  age,  was  carried  by  his  re- 
fugee parents  into  Upper  Lusatia,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  in  Moravia.  In  1736, 
his  parents  emigrated  to  Georgia,  leaving  him 
in  Saxony ;  but,  some  years  after,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  General  Oglethorpe,  he  followed 
them  to  the  New  World.  When  the  Brethren's 
settlement  in  Georgia  was  broken  up,  during 
the  Spanish  AVar,  Zeisberger  accompanied 
Peter  Boehler  to  the  settlement  made  by  Whit- 
field, at  the  "  forks  of  the  Delaware "  and, 
afterwards,  to  the  spot  where  Bethlehem  now 
is.  Subsequently,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
Indian  Mission;  was  sent  to  the  MohawTk 
Country,  in  order  to  learn  the  language;  was 
arrested  as  a  spy ;  was  a  guest  and  pupil  of 
King  Hendrick,  at  Canajoharie  ;  was  again  ar- 
rested, carried  back  to  Hew  York,  and  cast  into 
prison ;  was  appointed,  in  1745,  an  associate  of 
Bishop  Spangenberg,  in  his  mission  to  negoci- 
ate  with  the  Iroquois,  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Mission  from  Shekmeko  to  Wyoming;  was 
adopted  into  the  Onondagas,  with  the  name  of 
"  Ganousseracheri  " — on  the  pumpkin  ; — was 
sent  to  Shamokin,  In  1748,  as  Mack's  assistant ; 
was  one  of  an  embassy  to  Onondaga,  in  1750  ; 
visited  Europe,  in  the  same  year,  in  behalf  of 
the  Church,  in  order  to  report  to  Count  Zmzen- 
clorf,  the  character,  difficulties,  and  necessities 
of  the  Mission ;  was  appointed,  by  the  Count 
himself,  "perpetual  Missionary"  to  the  Indians; 
visited  Shamokin  and  the  region  of  the  Susque- 
hannah,  as  far  as  Wyoming, "in  1751  ;  again  vis- 
ited Shamokin,  in  1752;  and  was  appointed  to 
Onondaga,  in  the  same  year.  He  visited  New 
England,  in  1755;  North  Carolina,  in  1756; 
Wyoming,  in  1762;  was  sent,  as  resident 
Missionary,  to  Machiwihlusing,  in  Bradford- 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1765',  and,  in  1766, 
as  a  messenger  to  the  Cayugas.  In  1767,  he 
visited  the  Indians  living  on  the  Alleghany- 
river  ;  was  sent  there  as  a  Missionarv,  in  1768  ; 
visited  Ohio,  in  1770;  settled  there,  in  1771  ; 
visited  the  Shawnees,  in  1772;  actively  partici- 
pated in  all  the  border  tioubles,  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Whitea,  until  the  opening  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  ;  greatly  influenced 
the  Indians,  during  the  troubles  which  ensued ; 
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returned  to  Bethlehem,  in  1781  :  was  married  to 
Susan  Lecron,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1781  ;  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  with  his  wife  ;  was  curried  pris- 
oner, by  the  Wyandots,  to  Detroit;  returned  to  the 
Sandusky,  where  he  built  a  church  and  effected 
a  settlement;  was  removed  to  Detroit,  in  1782; 
settled  New  Gnadenhutten,  in  Michigan ;  at- 
tempted to  organize  a  new  mission  settlement  on 
the  Cuyahoga,  in  Ohio,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
Indian  troubles,  without  success ;  removed,  with 
his  Mission,  to  Canada  ;  returned  to  Ohio,  in 
1798,  and  founded  Goshen  ;  where  he  seems  to 
have  continued  until  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  when  he  died,  after  a  faithful  service, 
as  a  Missionary,  of  sixty -two  years.  Jle  was 
more  than  eighty-seven  years  of  age  ;  and  his 
literary  labors  had  been,  also,  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  historian  and  the  ethnologist. 

A  Memoir  of  the  lift?  and  labors  of  such  a 
man,  if  faithfully  and  judiciously  written,  mast 
be  peculiarly  important,  as  a  contribution  not 
only  to  the  ecclesiastical  but  to  the  civil  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  Western  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan,  and  not  only  concerning  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  by  the  whites,  but  its 
previous  occupation  by  the  Indians ;  and  we 
have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  volume  before 
us  seems  to  fill,  with  admirable  completeness,  the 
demand  which  any  one  may  reasonably  make,  in 
such  a  case.  The  preparation  of  a  Geographical 
Glossary,  at  the  close  of  the  Memoir,  in  which 
ate  il  the  names  of  those  Indian  towns,  early  set- 
tlements, forts,  rivers,  and  creeks"  which  are 
used  in  this  work,  was  a  happy  idea;  and  its 
extreme  usefulness,  for  reference,  will  commend 
it  to  every  student  of  the  history  of  the  country, 
during  the  period  referred  to. 

Hut  it  is  not  alone  by  reason  of  the  character 
of  this  volume  as  a  Memoir  of  the  life  and  times 
of  Zeisberger,  the  Missionary,  that  this  volume 
has  arrested  our  attention.  It  contains,  too,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  the  character, 
history,  etc.,  of  the  Indians,  from  1497  to  1020  ; 
an  admirable  pen-picture  of  the  Colonies  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  they  were,  in  1 745 ;  an 
elaborate  essay  on  the  government,  manners,  cus- 
toms, character,  and  religion  of  the  Delawares 
and  Iroquois,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Zeisber- 
ger; an  interesting  survey  of  the  Moravian 
Missions,  1549-1745  ;  various  important,  items 
concerning  the  early  settlement  of  the  West ;  etc., 
all  of  which  cannot  be  safely  overlooked  by 
those  who  notice  those  subjects. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  the  marvellous  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church — services  which  can  be  compared,  in 
their  disinterestedness,  earnestness,  and  sufferings, 
only  with  those  of  the  early  Jesuits — and  we 
have  learned  more  of  them,  and  our  interest  there- 


!  in  has  been  increased,  by  our  perusal  of  this  ex- 
:  ceedingly  interesting  work.  Our  readers  will 
j  share  with  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  volume,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
!  look  into  it. 


51.— A  Collection  of  the  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.    Com- 
pared, Explained,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter  K.  Kelly.  Au- 
I  dover  :  Warren   F.   Draper.      1869.    16mo.,  pp.    riii,   I'M. 
i  Price  $1.95. 

In  this  very  beautiful  volume,  the  proverbs  of 

various  nations  have  been  diligently  collected  ; 

I  and  they  have   been  compared,  explained,  and 

I  classified  therein,  and  amply  indexed,  making 

}  the  collection  available  for  immediate  use. 

It  is  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  proverbs 
that  we  have  yet  seen  ;  and  the  beauty  of  its 
typography  will  secure  a  welcome  for  it,  where- 
ever  it  shall  appear. 

:  52. — Light  at  Evening  time,  a  boofc  of  tmpport  and  comfort 
!  for  the  aged.  Edited  by  John  Stanford  Holme,  D.D. 
\  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro.->.   1871.    Octavo,  pp.  352. 

Certainly  oue  of  the  most  welcome  volumes 
j  for  the  aged,  whether  considered  in  the  character 
!  of  its  well -selected  contents  or  in  the  beautiful, 
i  bold  faced,  large-sized  type  with  which  it  is 
|  printed. 

The  purpose  of  the  Editor   has  been  to  assi«t 

i  the  aged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 

j  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  Christian  privileges; 

and  he  has  done  so  by  presenting  a  scries  of  brief 

articles,    from  the  most  eminent  authors,  of  all 

countries,   and  in  the    greatest  variety    both    of 

■  matter  and  form.     Nothing  has   been  admitted 

'•  which  is  not  eminently  evangelical  in  its  senti- 

*w  ment    and    nothing    offensively     sectarian   in 

"  doctrine." 

We  are  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  volume  is 

I  inscribed    to    our  friend,    Peter     Balen,    Ksqr., 

;  w  hose  name  will  be  recognized,  the  country  over, 

i  as  that  of  the  upright  merchant  and  the  consist- 

!  ent  Christian  jjentleman. 


53.—  Life  and  Correspondence  of  George  Bead  a  Signer 
i  of  th#  Declaration  of  Independence  with  notices  of  some 
I  of  his  contemporaries.  By  his  Grandson  William  Thomp- 
I  son  Read.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  1870. 
j  OctaTO,  pp.  5T5. 

This  title  does  not  accurately  convey  to  the 
j  reader  the  real  character  of  the  volume  before  us, 
I  which  is,  in  fact,  a  minute  history  of  the  times  in 
f  which  George  Read  lived,  in  the  recital  of  which 
1  that  gentleman's  part  in  the  drama  is  modestly 
1  and  not  too    elaborately   described,   as  merely 


!  \ 


incidental  to   the  great  movements  in  which  he 
participated. 

It  is  true,  that  the  narrative  repeats  very  much 
with  which  every  intelligent  reader  is  already 
very  perfectly  familiar  ;  but  there  is  not  much  of 
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even  that  portion  of  our  country's  history  which 
dot*  not,  therein,  enjoy  some  illustration,  from  a 
hitherto  unpublished  letter,  from  a  family  tradi- 
tion, or  from  an  examination  of  published  ma- 
terial which  is  not  readily  accessible.  The  vol- 
ume! before  us,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  will  be 
exceedingly  useful  to  those  who  would  know- 
more  of  the  his'hlr  history  of  the  times,  from 
the  opening  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
until  the  establishment  of  the  new  system  of 
Government,  in  1781)  ;  and  to  those  who  would 
know  more  of  the  history  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, during  that  period,  than  they  can  readily 
find,  in  print,  elsewhere,  this  volume  will  be 
found  to  |x)ssess  unusual  interest. 

The  narrative,  it  is  true,  may  be  tedious  to 
some,  because  of  its  careful  notice  of  what  may 
seem  to  have  been  very  little  matters  ;  but  we 
like  it  all  the  better  for  this,  as  a\e.ry  other  care- 
ful student  of  the  history  of  those  times  will  ; 
and  we  thank  the  author,  too,  for  the  elaborate 
Notes  with  which  he  has  supplemented  the  sever- 
al Chapters,  enabling  him  to  throw  into  dis- 
tinct articles,  the  material  which  he  could  not 
have  introduced  into  the  text  without  confusing, 
and  thereby  destroying  the  usefulness  of,  the 
narrative,  to  the  general  reader.  We  thank  him, 
too,  for  the  presentation  of  the  original  material 
on  which  his  narrative  mainly  rests — the  hitherto 
unpublished  correspondence  of  Mr.  Head  with 
his  contemporaries,  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
Sbite  of  Delaware.  The  general  reader  may  there 
by  test  the  author's  ability  and  integrity,  in 
the  work  which  he  has  undertaken ;  but  the 
plodding  student  of  the  history  of  those  times. 
Carioe  less  about  this  more  circumscribed  use  of 
it,  mil  resort  to  it,  in  all  time,  hereafter,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  collections  of  original 
material,  illustrative  of  the  revolutionary  period 
of  our  country's  history  and  of  the  men' who  fig- 
ured in  it. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that,  errors  have 
not  crept  into  such  a  work,  written,  as  it  lias 
evidently  been,  at  a  distance  from  the  larger  lib- 
raries of  the  cities  and  those  who  ate  found  near 
them  ;  and  we  need  only  allude,  as  a  notable 
instance,  to  the  elaborate  note,  on  ''The  sh'na- 
"ture  of  the  Declaration  ot  Independence." 
occupying  page  229,  of  the  volume,  the  whole 
of  which  is  based  on  an  error— the  Declaration 
WBBTWt,  as  Mr.  Head  supposes  and  says  in  this 
Note,  "signed  .July  4th  17.70,"  but  some  time  af- 
ter that  date,  when  that  celebrated  instrument 
lind  been  amended,  because  of  the  accession  of 
New  York,  who  had  not  voted,  either  for  or 
against  the  measure,  on   the  fourth  of  July. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  too,-  that  a  work  *  which 
contains  so  many  details,  and  .refers  to  so  many 
persons  haw  neither  a  Table  of  Contents  nor  an 
Iiulrx  ;    and  it*    uuefiilncHh    will  lie  less   marked 


I  and  less  generally    recognised   because    of   this 
I  very  unaccountable  omission. 

Typographically,  this  volume  is  a  very  hand- 
some one,  tempting  the   leader  by  its   beautiful 
|  pages   almost  as  much  as   by  the   importance    of 
;  their  contents. 


54.— .1  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Susanna  Jlowson,  with  elegant 
and  illustrative  extracts  from  her  writings  in  prose  and 
■poetry.  By  Elias  Nason,  M.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y. :  Joel  Mtin- 
sell.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  212. 

Mrs.  Howson  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  of 
the  Revenue  Service,  in  Massachusetts,  while  that 
community  was  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain;  and 
the  loyalty  of  her  father  was  followed,  under  the 
sanction  af  the  insurgents'  Government,  by  the 
robbery  of  his  property,  his  exposure  to  hard 
usage  and  poverty  as  a  prisoner,  and  his  banish- 
ment to  Halifax.  She  went  to  England,  with 
her  father ;  endured  many  hardships,  from 
poverty  ;  became  a  Governess  and  a  writer  ;  mar- 
ried a  Hand-master,  in  the  Guards;  with  her  hus- 
band and  his  sister,  went  on  the  Stage;  was  brought 
to  America,  with  her  husband  and  sister-in-law, 
as  members  of  Mr.  WignelTs  Chestnut-street 
Company,  in  Philadelphia  ;  thence  went  toBos- 
ton,  as  a  member  of  the  Company  belonging  to 
the  Federal-street  theater  ;  changed  the  stage  for 
a  School  and  became  famous  as  a  teacher,  at 
Medford,  Hoxbury,  and  Boston  ;  was  the  favored- 
one  of  the  gentility  of  New  England,  as  a  teacher 
of  young  ladies  •  and  died  in  1824. 

She  is  best  known,  in  her  authorial  capacity, 
as  the  author  of  Charlotte  Temple;  but  her  pen 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  its  kind  ;  and  her 
works  embraced  both  prose  and  poetiy. 

In  the  beautiful  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Nason 
has  carefully  noticed  the  various  phases  of  her 
eventful  career  and  her  numerous  writings  ;  and 
his  readers  have  been  favored  with  extended 
specimens  of  the  latter,  some  of  which  are  very 
well  wntten. 

The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed. 


ft*>.—  Directory  of  Booksellers.  Stationers,  A'twsdealer* 
and  Music  Dealers  and  IA st  of  Libraries  Li  the  Uniteii 
States  and  Canada.  Complete  to  November  1.  IS70, 
New  York  :  John  H.  Din^rnan.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  -1-6 

j  This  is  a  volume  which  will  be  found  very  useful 
to  every  one  who  has  intercouse,  or  who  desires  to 
have  intoreouse,  with  ik  The  Trade,"  in  either  of 
the  departments  referred  to  in  the  title-page  ;  and 
the  list  of  Libraries,  at  the  end,  will  be  found 
extremely  useful  to  all  who  arc  bibliographieal- 
ly  inclined. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  young  man,  of  great  person- 
al worth,  who  serves  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  the 
well-known  New  York  publishers,  in  a  responsi- 
ble position  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  utmost  credit  is  due  to  him  for  accuracy,  in 
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I$he  preparation  of  the  work.  To  all  unto  whom 
-the  author  appeals  for  support,  we  most  heartily 
.commend  him  and  his  volume. 


r,6. — <wgs  of  Home,  selected  from  many  sources,  with 
numerous  illustrations  from  Original  designs,  by  Fenn, 
Hennessy,  Griswold,  La  Farge,  Macdonough,  Hoppin, 
Boughton,  Barry,  Etc.,  Etc.  JJew  York:  Charles  Scnbner 
..&  Co.  1871.    Small  quarto,  p.  176. 


ume ;  nor  will  the  crowd  of  anxious  ones, 
whose  leisure  is  only  after  it  has  supped,  ven- 
ture to  wade  so  far,  and  in  such  dec])  water,  to 
ascertain  if  Scott's,  or  Clarke's,  or  Gill's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible,  or  Cordon's  or  Lossing's 
histories  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  the 
best,  and  wherein  the  one  surpasses  the  others, 
and  how  either  shall  be  read,  when  read,  at  nil. 
Let  some  practical,  evcry-day  man  answer 
The  second  of  the  series  of  elegant  volumes  in  j  the  two  <|iiestions  which  Doctor  Porter  has 
which  the  Polk  Songs  are  re-issued — the  Songs  offered ;  and  let  him  answer  them  amply.  As 
■of  Life,  issued  last  year,  having  been  the  first,  !  much  greater  service  will  then  have  been  ren- 
and  the  Songs  of  the  Heart  and  Songs  of  Nature,  dere  I  to  practical,  every-day  men — and  others 
which  are  promised  for  future  issue,  concluding  will  not  need  Doctor  Porter's  instructions— as  a 
fthe  work,  in  this  form.  ,  mountain  is  greater  than  a  molehill. 

The  high  character  of  the  text  of  this  volume         When  will    our  Collegians  learn  wisdom — we 
— selected,  as  it  lias  been,  from  the  very   best    had  almost  said,  common-sense 
writers — and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  illustra- 
tions— the   handiwork  of  the  most  talented  of 
-our  artists — are  combined,  in  this  volume,  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  appropriate,  as  it   is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  of   (he  gift-books  of   the 
?  season. 

It  is  from  the  Riverside  Press ;  and  in  that 
'fact  will  be  found  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
(beauty. 

,  vulsing  Europe — not  on  the  front — and  it  deals, 

*-     u^i*  „    i  n„*->,  .  #  ,x    /      >,  ,,  i       ,' therefore,  less  with  the  active  operations  than 

bi.— books  and  fteacUno  ;  or,  what  books  *hall  J  nad  :      ..,    xl    '         ..  .  '  ,    ,  7    . 

.ami  tow  shall  I  read  than?     By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  '  with  the  results,  and  consequence-,  and  debri* 

'LL.D.    New  York:  Charles  So rihner  A  Co.    1871.    Octavo,     of  the  struggle. 


:$.— On  the  Trail  of  the  War.  By  Alexander  Lanes 
Shand,  Occasional  Correspondent  of  The  Jx>udoi>  Tim**. 
With  illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &,  Bro*.  1ST  I. 
Octavo,  pp.  84.    Price  35  cent*. 

This  work  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
recollections  of  a  Correspondent  of  The  Time*, 
"on  the  troll  of  the  War"  which  is  now  con- 


pp.  viil.378. 

The  questions  asked  in  the  title-page  of  this 
•work  are  so  exceedingly  important  to  every 
►Dody,  that  we  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  vol- 
wrae  with  great  expectations,  not  doubting  that 
-we  should  be  wisely  answered,  by  one  who  is, 
Mumself,  so  distinguished  among  the  learned 
>men  of  the  laud.  But,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
iDoctor  Porter's  has  said  too  much;  in  his  answers 
^to  those  questions;  the  great  world  is  in  too 
imuch  of  a  hurry,  as  it  gobbles  down  its  morn 


It  will  find  many  readers  among  those  wiiw 
are  watching  the  contest;  and  we  hare  no  doubt, 
from  the  hasty  glance  which  we  have  given  it. 
that  it  will  amply  repay  the  perusal. 


89.— Mi/  Apluf/i  Kingdom:  with  life,  in  the  (jrtvt  Sa- 
hara, and  Sketches  of  the  chase  of  the  Ostrich,  Jlyev.a,  etc. 
By  Paul  Du  Chaillu.  Numerous  engravings.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.    1971.    Duodecimo,  pp.  264.    Price  $1.73.. 


There  ar 


e  no  more 


attractive  volumes  before 


ing-papers  while  it  is  riding  down  town  on  the  j  t]l?  young  public  than  those  from  the  pen  of 


"morse-cars,  to  wade  through  nearly  four  hundred 
-pages  in  order  to  learn  what  it  shall  read  and 
Jtow  it  shall  read  them:  it  has  not  the  "  time" 
>to  do  so  nor  will  the  operation  "  pay." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wliat  Doctor  Porter 
mas  said,  in  this  octavo,  is  very  good,  per  96; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  shall  read  it 


this  popular  author  ;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand, therefore,  the  reason  for  their  success. 
Crammed  with  stories  of  adventures  in  the 
wilderness  of  Africa — with  stories  of  danger, 
such  as  few  have  ever  encountered,  and  stone* 
of  hair-breadth  escapes,  as  if  by  miracles — 
they   arrest    the  attention    of   every    one    who 


will  be  entertained,  elegantly.  But  why  could  I  dares  to  open  them;  and  the  reader's  interest  in 
not  the  Doctor  have  answered  his  own  questions  j  the  narrative  is  not  allowed  to  flag,  tor  a  mo- 
miore  directly  and  more  usefully,  because  with  j  »»ent,  while  he  is  hurried,  insensibly,  totlie^eud 
ifewer  words  and  more  practical  good  judg-  |  of  it,  regretting,  when  he  gets  there,  that  there 
.ment?  j  arc  no  more  lions  nor  tigers  to  terrify  him  and 

There  could  have  been  no  more  useful  ser-  |  bo  more  wonders  of  manly  daring  to  be  amazed 
-vice,  by  a  Professor  of  Yale,  to  the  swarm  of    at. 

'busy  bees  which  covers  our  wide-spread  coun-        Typographically,  the  volume  i*  exceedingly 
itry,  than  to  tell  it  just  %c)iat  looks  to  /W,  and  j  attractive. 
Aohy,  and  just  how  they  should  be  read.      But  j 
Ahat  service  has  not  been  rendered  in  this  vol-  j 
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accuracy,  between    rival  and  discordant  parties. 
If  philological  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 


W.—Wentioorth's  American  Hardware  <&3Ietal  Trades 
Directory.  Comprising  a  complete  list  of  the  Manufac- 
turer*, Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers,  Commis- 
sion  Merchants,  Broken,  and  Artisans  in  all  the  baser   guajre   18   to    be    regarded   ot   any   importance, 


Ketalfl  au-1  all 'Goods  manufactured  from  them,  in  the 
United  States.  Price  $6.00.  Boston:  Wcnuvorth  &  Co. 
1870.    Quarto,  pp.  487. 


Our  esteemed  young 


among  our  young  men,  the  Anglo-Saxon  cannot 
be  properly  disregarded. 

The  volume  before  us  is  intended  to  combine 


.        -i    id  the  study  of  this  ancient  tongue  ;  and  it  con- 
I     f  '  iir'ta^ns'   therefore,  a  Header,   a  Grammar,   and  a 
'  Vocabulary.     Of  course,  we  are  unable  to  pass- 
on  its  merits ;  but  its  professed  object  is  an  ex- 
in  some  respects,  and  it  has  our  best 


friends,  the  publishers  of  •    .,  ,,  ,    .  ,      ,  .  ,    .  .  ..     ,.      , 

AiicxiM  ,  i  ajj  tl)e  materiai  w]j1C]1  ]S  requisite  for  beginners 

this  volume,  arc  widely  known  as  publishers  ot  |  ._  ^  x  iK, s__±  \ .__,, 

Directories,  and  Registers,  and  Gazetteei 
their  enterprise  entitles  them  to  as  much 
admiration  as  their  accuracy  secures  of  our  con- 
fidence and  regard. 
The  title-page  of    the   volume  describes   the  j    ^ 

contents  and  character  of  tlie  work:   and  little  J  w      et"  

remains  for   us  to  do,  in  this  respect,  but  to  re- j 

mark  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Agricul-  63.— Morning  and  Evening  Exercise*;  selected  from' 
fcural  Implement  makers,  Anchor-smiths,  Bell-  ;  ae  MbHated  and  unpublished  writings  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
,         3        '  T)  j.         ,  -,     ,.    .  i  t>   -i        Ward  Beecher.    Edited  by  Lyman  Abbott.    New  \ork:: 

founders,  Brass   founders   and   finishers,    Boiler  Harper  &  Bros.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  560. 
and  Car- wheel   makers,    Coppersmiths,  Cutlers,  i      rnl  ,  '   .  ..    . 

Gas-litters,  Dealers,  Drain-pipe  makers,  Emery,,  fins  volume  contains  a  series  of  short  "exer- 
workers,  File-makers,  Fire-brick  makers,  Fur-  " cise*  -readll?gsi  lor  morning  and  evening. 
naces,  Forges,  Glue-makers,  Hardware  manufac-  i  devotional  services-selected  as  the  title-ppgc^ 
turers  and  Dealers,  Founders,  Hose-makers,  P^icates,  from  the ;  writings  of  the  distinginsh- 
Lead  Pipe  makers,  Machinists,  Brokers  and  |ed  Pastor  ot  the  Plymouth  Church,  in  Brook- 
Dealers  in  Metals  Nail-makers,  etc.,  throughout  I lvn'     Lach  oi  tbese  ex^cises  is  a  short,  crispy,, 


the  Union,  followed  by  the  Cards  and  Advertise- 
ments of  those  who  advertise,  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  States  and  made  as  convenient  for 
speedy  reference  as  they  wry  well  can  be. 

The  printing  having  been  done   by  Rand  & 


and  practical  sermon,  in  miniature;  each  pre- 
senting some  single  thought,  in  the  most  forcible - 
language;  and  all  of  them  written  in  a  style- 
and  with  such  illustrations  as  must  arrest  the 
attention,  even  if  they  do  not  convince  the* 
Avery,  Boston,"  we  need  say  nothing  of  its  neat- |Jud^ment'  of  the  most  thoughtless  reader.  The* 
■ess— they  send  no  unworkmanlike  job  from  Collection  will  be  a  welcome  one  for  the  pur- 
their  office— and  as  this  is  the  first  Directory  de-  [  PoSe  of  1aini3-v  ™'*blP- 

votcd    to   the  American    Hardware    and    Metal;  

Trades,  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  young  friends      et     .     ,   .     ,     TT        .    ^      „    itl     „ 

niiiv  \tn  <Mw.,.in-.i,r../J  ».>  ,„.w>.x-  !*    l.  „,  ,W/„  I      64~ An   Index  to   Harpers  New  Monthly    Magazine,.. 
maj   !x  cm  cunaged  to  renew  it,  hereafter.  !  Volumes  I.  to  XL.:  from  June,  1850,  to  May,  1870     New 
\  ork :  Harper  &  Broe.    1870.    Octavo,  pp.  433. 

Jx^TJ^WHtinffsofAnnelsamiaThaherarf.  With  W^oesnot  ^now  something  of  the  value - 
Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1870.  Octavo  °*  an  lncJex  ;  and  who  has  not,  before  now,. 
PP-4*-'5-  '  i  laid   aside,    in   despair,   some    excellent    work,, 

The  daughter  of  Thackery  has  written  several  simply  because,  for  the  want  of  an  Index,  lie- 
short  sketches  and  some;  brief  stories,  all   pos-  j  con}^  not  nn^  iUbt  wiiat  ne  »»d  been  looking.. 
iessiiig  great  merit ;  and  in   this  neatly-printed  I  foll     1 
volume  these  have  been  brought  together.     They  I ,.       e      ,ve  uefore 
are  very  readable  ;  and  will  serve  to  while  away 


T  leisure,  wry  agreeably. 


«3.— *»t*d*ctton  to  Angto-Soxon.  An  Anglo-Sawn 
*Md£,  with  I'luiolopral  Notes,  a  brief  Grammar,  and  a 
K,»  K'  »y^»ci8A:,March.  New  York :  IJn'rper  I 
kju-.    ih,o.    Octavo,  pp.  viil,  168. 

This  very  beautiful  book  should  go  into  the 
hands  of  everyone  who  aims  to  be  considered 
as  merely  learned,  without  regard  to  the  useful- 
ness, in  overy-day  lite,  of  the  learning  which  he 
cultivates.  Jf  "  discipline  "  is  wanted,  this  vol- 
ume will  ftirotth  it  quite  as  well  and  more  use- 
fully than  Roman  and  Grecian  languages,  whose 
ven  pronunciation  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  **  to  its 


for? 

us  an   Index  of  a  series  off 
forty  volumes,  into  which  have  been  crowded', 
during  twenty  years,  thousands  of  articles,  from* 
hundreds  of  pens,  on  every  conceivable  subject,. 
and  very  often  of  great  value  and  worthy  ot  re- 
perusal.     The  labor  of  preparing  such  an  Index, 
has  been  immense;  but  its  usefulness  cannot  be • 
described,  nor  will  that  usefulness  ever  be  less-- 
than  it  is  now. 

Every  paper  which  has  appeared  in  Harper*? 
Magazine,  since  its  beginning,  is  indexed  under 
its  title,  and  often  under  other  initial  words ^ 
and  it  appears  again  under  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor and  in  the  group  of  subjects  to  which  iff. 
belongs.  The  illustrations  are  indexed  by  their 
titles,  under  the  head  of  the  article  which  they 
illustrate.     The  various  items  of    the  editorial 
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department  are  fully  indexed  ;  and  the  Travels, 
Hunting-scenes,  Customs  of  Countries,  and  Arc- 
tic Adventures,  in  all  their  variety,  are  seperate- 
ly  indexed;  as,  too,  are  all  that  relate  to  strange 
peoples  and  partially-exploded  countries.  In 
short,  it  is  as  perfect  as  such  an  Index  can  be 
made  ;  and  it  is  a  fit  accompaniment  of  the  first 
forty  volumes  of  the  excellent  work  which  it 
describes. 

It  is  \ery  neatly  printed,  on  one,  xith>,  only,  of 
the  paper. 


65.— Adventures  of  a  Young  yaturaitst '.  By  Lucien 
Biart.  Edited  and  adapted  by  Parker  Gilmore.  With  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  illustrations.  New  York:  Harper 
A  Bros.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  491. 

One  of  those  volumes  for  young  people,  after 
the  pattern  of  those  written  by  Chaillu,  which 
have  become  so  widely  known  and  so  generally 
sought. 

It  differs  from  Du  Chaillu,  however,  in  this, 
it  relates  to  Mexico  instead  of  Africa,  and  it.  de- 
scribes the  advintuies  and  observations  of  a 
^oung  naturalist,  accompanying  his  father  on  a 
tour  ol  observation,  instead  of  the  startling  ad- 
ventures of  a  single  hunter,  accompanied  only 
by  his  servants  and  his  dogs. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  volume,  both 
because  of  the  character  of  its  text  and  the 
beauty  of  its  illustrations;  and  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  admiration  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  published. 


statesmen  of  the  world,  who  have  occupied 
more  space  in  the  history  of  their  times  than 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was,  successively,  Secre- 
tary at  War,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs^ 
Home  Secretary,  and  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  for  many  years,  her  controlling* 
genius. 

In  the  two  volumes  before  us,  we  find  what  is 
evidently  only  the  beginning  of  what  is  unques- 
tionably an  authorised  memoir  of  that  distin- 
guished man,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  who  has  enjoyed,  in  his  labors, 
the  advantages  afforded  by  information  obtain- 
ed from  the  family  and  private  papers  of  the 
deceased  ;  and,  therein,  we  have  a  survey  of  the 
political  affairs  of  Europe,  as  seen  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  in  London,  to  the  fall  of  the 
AVhig  Cabinet,  in  1841.  Succeeding  volumes 
of  the  series  will  necessarily  embrace  the  record 
of  the  noble  Lord's  last  term  of  service,  as  For- 
eign Secretary  ;  the  whole  of  that  as  Home  Sec- 
retary ;  and  the  nine  years  service,  as  Prime 
.Minister,  which  were  the  crowning  honors  of 
his  life,  ail  of  which  will  indicate  how  im- 
portant the  work  is  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
interested  in  the  history  of  Europe,  arid  of 
America,  too,  during  the  past  century. 

These  volumes  are  a  pattern  of  neatness  in 
book-making,  which  may  be  usefully  followed 
by  some  who  make  more  pretensions  than  do 
the  publishers  of  this  work. 


16. — Address.  Ths  present  relations  of  lJartic,->.  DiUy 
of  ths  He-publican  Party  to  adjust  the  questions  with  other 
Xations,  brought  out  by  the  Rebellion,  and  to  protect  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  against  British  aggression.  By  Benjamin 
P.  Butler,  Music  Hall,  Boston.  Nov.  -.3,  1370.  Mardcn  A 
Rowell ,  Printers,  Lowell.    [1870.  ] 

There  has  been  much  said  about  this  Address  ; 
and  our  readers  are  somewhat  acquainted  with 
its  tenor  and  temper.  We  shall  not  be  expected 
to  follow  the  author  in  his  wanderings,  nor  to 
controvert  his  contradictions  of  himself  and  of 
the  truth;  but  we  must  say  that  if  this  Ad-  \ 
dress  is  to  be  taken  as  a  lair  sample  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  General  Butler's  celebrated  brain  and 
tongue,  that  gentleman  is  very  much  less  of  a 
lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  man  than  we  had 
supposed  him  to  be.  lie  seems  to  have  never 
learned,  unless  he  has  since  forgotten,  the  rudi- 
ments of  American  governmental  science;  and 
it  would  be  well,  it  seems  to  us,  before  he  shall 
undertake  to  teach  others,  to  teach  himself. 


tl.—The  Life  of  Henry  John  Tempts,  Viscount  Palmer-  ■ 
ston,  K.  (?.,  G.  CUB.,  Etc.    With  Selections,  from  his  Diaries  j 
nod  Correspondence.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Deary  Ly t ton 
Bulwer,  G.C.B.,  M.P.     Volumes  I  and  IL    Phila.:  J.B. 
Lippincott  *  Co.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp,  (h  3T7;  (ID  **>• 

There   have    been   few,  amonjj    the   leading 


68. — Sv/>/ria/i  ->a>-AvV.<.  By  W.  D.  Howell.  New  fa*  :. 
Hnrd  &  Houghton.     1871.     Duodecimo,  pp.  '234. 

Evidently  the  work  of  one  who  has  lived  in 
the  suburbs;  and  whose  eyes  and  ears  have 
been  open  while  he  lived  there.  indeed,  no 
one  could  have  written  the  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  the  suburbs; 
seen  the  sights  and  heard  the  sounds  which 
prevail  there  ;  encountered  the  vexation  of  ser- 
vant-girls of  both  the  classes  referred  to ;  and 
paid  as  dearly  for  the  whistle  as  his  pocket- 
book  has  permitted.  The  cold  comfort  dis- 
pensed to  the  one-armed  soldier,  on  the  door- 
step, too;  and  the  old  tavern,  at  Charlesbridge 
— probably  a  picture  of  a  once  existing  spot,  in 
Cambridge — the  life  on  the  borse-cars;  and 
many  others,  are  so  true  to  the  facts — as  every 
one  who  has  lived  either  in  Charlesbridge,  or 
Morrisania,  or  any  other  suburb,  can  testify  to 
— that  we  can  sympathise  with  the  victim,  in 
the  one  case,  because  we  have  too  often  shared 
in  his  experience,  while  we  can  testify  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  sketches,  in  others,  because  all 
svtorban  realities,  whether  in  Charlesbridge  or 
elsewhere,  are  cut  off  the  same  piece  and  are- 
exactly  simi'ar  in  character. 
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The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one — a  pro- 
duct of   the  Riverside  Press. 


69  —Puas-cat  MetBj  and  other  Stories  for  my  children. 
By  E.  II.  Knatehhull-Hugeseen,  M.  P.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brc*.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  317. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  a  number  of 
stories  for  children — fairy-tales,  in  most  instan- 
ces— which  will  he  found  xery  attractive  to  the 
little-ones  of  the  family. 

It  is  very  neatly  printed  and  the  illustrations 
are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  exciting  text 
of  the  stories. 


W.—The  Student'*  Manual  of  Oriental  History.  A 
Manual  oj  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East  to  the  com- 
msneement  of  the  Median  War;  by  Francois  Lenormant  and 
K.  Chevallier.  In  two  volumes.  Phila. :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &, 
Co.    1869.    Crown  octavo,  pp.  (I)  xx,  539;  (II)  xii,  393. 

The  "Manuals,"  which  occasionally  come 
before  us,  are  among  the  most  useful  of  the  issues 
from  the  press  ;  and,  in  tills  busy  age,  when  every 
body  is  in  a  hurry,  the  concentrated  information 
which  they  contain  and  so  handily  present  to  the 
practical  reader,  render  them  indispensable  in 
every  library  and  family  circle. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  relate  to  a  subject 
which  \i  not  very  often  alluded  to,  in  every-day 
life,  and  not,  therefore,  prominently  before  the 
world ;  yet  it  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  be 
kept  in  view,  in  that  form  which  shall  be  most 
convenient  for  immediate  use,  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time.  The  primitive  races — antedilu- 
vian and  pre-historic — the  Israelitisb,  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  the  Median 
and  Persian,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Arabian 
nations  successively  pass  before  the  reader,  pre- 
senting, successively,  the  principal  incidents  of 
their  history  and  the  most  prominent  actors 
therein;  and  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness 
and  precision,  displaying  enough  of  the  details 
of  that  history  to  supply  every  ordinary  demand 
and  guide  those  who  shall  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  subject,  to  the  most  reliable  sources 
of  information.  They  are  volumes  which  may 
usefully  find  places  in  evttry  library;  but,  most 
of  all,  in  those  family  libraries  and  work-rooms  of 
literary  men,  where  information  is  wanted  in  its 
most  concentrated  form,  there  will  they  be  most  I 
useful  and,  therefore,  most  acceptable. 

The  workmanship  of  the  volumes  is  English — 
tiny  were  printed  and  bound  in  London— and 
the  beauty  of  the  typography  will  make  them 
even  more  welcome  than  they  would  have  been 
merely  because  of  their  intrinsic  merits. 


71—  I'lu.  Children's  Crusade.  An  Episode. of  the  thir- 
teenth Century.  By  George  Zabriskie  Gray,  New  York: 
Hnrd  &  Houghton.  1S70.  Small  quarto,  pp.  xiii,  238, 
Price?  i. 7.'-. 

The  author  says,  truly,  that  "there  are  some 


"  minor  episodes  in  history  that  have  not  reeeivec 
'*  the  attention  which  they  seem  to  merit,  llistor- 
"  ians  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  event* 
"  of  greater  importance,  to  stop  and  explore 
'c  these  by-ways  as  they  passed  them."  It  is  s< 
in  the  history  of  our  own  times  and  our  owr 
|  country  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  times 
j  which  have  long  since  become  old  and  of  th< 
\  countries  which  are  moss-covered  and  falling  ifitc 
!  ruins. 

{  The  volume  before  us  presents  what  seems  tc 
J  be  the  history  of  such  an  episode — one  which  ha* 
i  been  generally  overlooked  and  even  when  nol 
I  entirely  overlooked,  only  incidentally  referred  to 
The  superstitious  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
which  characterized  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  occu- 
pation of  Palestine,  by  the  Mohammedans ;  the 
clarion  notes,  arousing  Oh  list  en  don  to  arms,  for 
|  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  which  Petei 
|  the  Hermit  made  himself  distinguished,  for  all 
I  time ;  the  succession  of  wonderful  Wars,  in 
I  which,  with  a  devotion  and  persistency  that  are 
I  unique  in  history,  host  after  host  of  Europe's  besl 
1  blood  assembled,  fought,  and  died ;  the  ex- 
haustless  ranks  of  Asiatics  which  hurled  back, 
one  after  another,  the  successive  hosts  which 
moved  against  them,  from  the  North  and  "West ; 
and  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  contest  which 
crowned  the  banners  of  Moslem,  and  left  the 
Sultan  the  master  of  the  bloody  field,  are  all 
well  known  to  our  readers  ;  but  many  of  them 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  social  and  religious 
condition  of  Europe,  at  that  period,  nor  of  the 
means  which  were  employed,  by  interested  par- 
ties, to  arouse  the  wearied  populace— already 
staggering  under  the  w7eight  of  burdens  im- 
posed by  successive  Crusades,  and  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  from  successive  disasters  in  the  same 
hopeless  cause — to  fire,  again,  the  Northern 
heart,  and  to  bring  another  army  iuto  the  field. 
One  of  these  means — the  organization  of  arm- 
ies of  unarmed  children,  principally  German  and 
F'cnch,  girls  and  boys,  led  by  youngsters  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  and  marching  toward  Rome 
and  the  coast,  arousing  the  passions  of  the 
wearied  masses  and  exciting  them  to  renewed 
exertions,  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  places  from 
the  clutch  of  the  inlidels  who  occupied  them — 
seems  to  have  surpassed,  in  the  ingenuity  of  the 
genius  which  invented  it,  if  not  in  its  results,  all 
the  modern  means  of  exciting  an  unwilling 
people  to  fresh  deeds  of  daring  and  to  new 
sacrifices.  Notwithstanding  all  these  traits,  the 
historians  of  that  period  have  scarcely  referred 
to  the  matter  ;  and  only  in  scattered  fragments 
has  the  strange  record  of  the  circumstances  come 
down  to  the  present  day. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  has  gathered  those 
fragments  from  the  thirty  or  more  rude  Chroni- 
cles which  have  borne  them,  piece-meal,  down 
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he  stream  of  time ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  as 
arious  and  as  interesting  a  volume  and  as  novel 
tn  addition  to  the  current  histories  of  those  times, 
is  ban  he  readily  conceived.  To  all  whose  tastes 
ead  their  attention  to  European  history,  of  the 
K-riod  referred  to,  this  volume  will  offer  unusual 
ittractions. 

The  peculiar  neatness  of  the  volume  will  com- 
nend  it  to  all  who  like  to  look  on  handsome 
books. 


72.—  Wonders  of  Bodily  strength  and  Skill,  in  all  ages 
aid  all  countries.  Translated  and  enlarged  i'rom  the 
French  of  Guillanme  Depping,  by  Charles  Russell.  With 
ihmerous  illustrations.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  «fc 
Jo.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  338. 

The  Bottom,  of  the  Sea.  By  L.  Sonrel.  Translated  and 
idited  by  Elihu  Rich.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &, 
Jo.    1870.    Duodecimo,  pp.  xx,  402. 

Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents:  or  The  Conquest  of  the 
ikies.  A  History  of  Balloons  and  Balloon  Voyages.  From 
he  French  of  F.  Marion.  With  illustrations.  New  York: 
Jharles  Scribner  &  Co.    1870.     Duodecimo,  pp.  xvi,  218. 

Three  more  volumes  of  the  popular  Library 
>f  Wonders — a  series  of  volumes  for  popular 
eading,  the  success  of  which  affords  good  evi- 
ience  of  the  merits  which  they  possess;  and 
>f  how  much  they  are  enjoyed  by  the  knowledge- 
iceking  portion  of  the  people. 


73 — Ancient  Classics  for  Kngl'uh  Readers.  Kdlted  by 
*ev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 

-Homer.  The  T Iliad.  Bv  Rev.  W.  Luca«  Collins,  M.A. 
?hila. :  J.  B.  Lipplncott  &  Co.  1870.  Small  duodecimo,  pp. 
ri.  14a    Price  $1. 

—Homer.  The  Odyssey.  By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins, 
K.A.  Phila.;  J.  B.  Lipplncott  &  Co.  1870.  Small  duo- 
decimo, pp.  vii,  186.    Price  $1. 

—Herodotus.  By  George  C.  Swayne,  M.  A.  Phila.: 
r.  B.  Lipplncott  &  Co.  1870.  Small  duodecimo,  pp.  vi, 
i80.    Price  $1. 

—  The  Commentaries  of  Cottar.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Phila. :  J.  B.  Lipplncott  '&>  (Jo.  1 870.  Small  duodecimo. 
)p.  vi,  182.     Price  f  1. 

—  Virgil  By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Phila,: 
'.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  1871.  Small  duodecimo,  pp,  viii, 
90,  Price  $t. 

—Horace.  By  Theodore  Martin.  Philadelphia:  J.  Lip- 
)incott  &  Co.  1871.  Small  duodecimo,  pp.  xi.,  208. 
t'rice  81.00. 

This  is  a  series  of  convenient  little  volumes 
;ach  of  which  contains  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
work  whose  title  it  bears — a  system  of  teaching 
toe  facts  and  fables  of  the  classics  to  the  busy 
throngs  who  are  rushing  down  the  stream  of 
Fime,  against  Time,  which  will  commend  it  as 
earnestly  to  them  as  it  will  to  those  whose 
-reaeherous  memories  no  longer  respond  to  their 
visiles,  when  they  would  call  up  their  once 
ami  liar  llliad  or  ^-Enead,  and  who  will  now  be 
mabled  to  refresh  their  recollections  without 
oo  beavy  a  draft  of  time  and  labor. 

The  Editor  of  this  novel  series  lias  certainly 
)erformed  a  good  service  for  all  who  read  En- 


glish literature.  The  want  of  early  opportuni- 
ties, in  some,  and  the  absorbing  cares  of  every- 
day life,  in  others,  have  certainly  left  a  vacuum 
where  there  should  be  a  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  ancient  history  and  fables,  in  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  greater  number  of  our 
people  ;  and  these  brief  outline  narratives,  each 
presenting  the  dramatis  persona  and  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  an  author,  wrill  enable  the  lirst, 
without  undue  labor  or  loss  of  time,  to  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  what,  before,  he 
was  entirely  a  stranger  to,  and  the  last  to  re- 
cover what,  but  for  some  such  labor-saving  vol- 
ume as  this,  he  would  have  lost  for  ever. 

We  may  reasonably  expect,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  novel  onslaught  on  the  old-style  volumes 
which  have  hitherto  dammed  the  streams  of 
classical  literature,  and  of  the  consequent  freshet 
of  Grecian  and  ltoman  literature,  that  another 
flood  of  Homers  and  Virgils,  Ithacas  and 
Syracuses,  Hectors  and  Ulysseses,  Semproniuses 
and  Plutarchs,  will  very  soon  deluge  the  new 
countries,  West  of  the  Mississippi,  as  Central 
Xew  York  was  once  deluged  when  her  limited 
capital  in  the  classics  was  unduly  cheapened ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  so  familiar  will  these  vol- 
umes make  the  great  names  of  other  days  to 
those  who  are  now  strangers  to  them,  that  every 
ignoramus  will  hereafter  have  an  Ulysses  or  a 
Penelope,  a  Pompcy  or  a  Dido,  on  his  family 
record,  and  become  the  parent  of,  if  not  a  race 
of  heroes,  the  parent  of  pigmies  who  shall  bear 
the  names  of  heroes. 

The  volumes  are  very  neatly  printed — we 
fancy  they  are  of  English  manufacture — and 
they  will,  unquestionably,  become  very  popular. 


74 The  History  of  Home  by  Theodor  Momnieen.  Trans- 
lated with  the  Author'B  sanction  and  additions  by  Rev. 
William  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Leonhard 
Schmitz.  New  Edition,  in  four  volumes.  Volume  IV.  with  a 
complete  Index  to  the  work.  New  York :  C.  Scribner  &  Co. 
1870.    Crown  octavo,  pp.  768.    Price  $2.00  per  volume. 

The  volume  before  us  closes  the  series,  em- 
|  bracing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Sulla  to 
I  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  beyond  which  portion 
|  of  his  subject  the  author  has  not  yet  proceeded 
|  with  his  work. 

The  high  character  of  this  history  has  been 
I  so  generally  recognised  that  the  completion  of 
I  it  will  gratify  many  who  have  awaited  it  with 
impatience. 

It   is   very   neatly   printed,    on    tinted    laid 
paper. 

IH.—Ths  Old  MasUrs.  The  Princes  of  Art:  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Engravers.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Urbino.  Boston:  Lee  «fc  Shepard.  1870. 
Crown  octavo,  pp.  It.,  340. 

This  very  beautiful  volume  «pens  with  an  In- 
troductory descriptive  of  the  Fine  Arts,  general- 
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ly,  and  of  each  department,  .specifically,  in  the 
latter  of  which,  especially,  the  history  of  each  is 
rapidly  glanced  at.  Following  these,  are  separate 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  leading  Archi- 
tects and  Sculptors,  from  Phidias  to  Canova ;  of 
leading  Painters,  from  Eumaris  to  Salvator  Uosa  ; 
and  of  two  leading  Engravers,  each  series  illus- 
trated with  portraits. 

These  sketches  are  quite  elaborate  and  assume 
to  be  quite  critical  in  their  character  :  and  they 
appear  to  be  very  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  published — the  instruction 
of  the  youth  of  our  country,  concerning  the 
various  departments  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  those 
who  have  secured  honor  in  them. 

As  we  have  said,  the  volume  is  a  handsome 
one. 


for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  coucernii 
great  masters  whom  musicians  delight  to  1 
their  best  works,  the  circumstances  under 
the  latter  were  written,  and  their  coustr 
and  peculiar  excellencies.  Such  a  series  -v 
a  novelty  in  juvenile  literature  ;  but  if  it 
be  carried  out  as  carefully  as  it  has  beei 
menced,  it  must  be  productive  of  beni 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The   volume    is  neatly   illustrated    and 
printed. 


76.— .1  Guide  Jiook  of  Florida  and  the  South,  for  tour- 
ists, invalids,  and  emigrants.  With  a  map  oi  the  St. 
John-river,  by  Daniel  G!  Brinton,  A.M.,  MIX  Philadel- 
phia :  George  Maclean.    1809.    16m  o.  pp.  136. 

The  purpose  of  our  excellent  friend,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  is  to  give  the  visitor  to  Florida 
such  information  as  will  make  his  trip  more  use- 
ful and  more  pleasant.  In  the  very  useful  ser- 
vice which  he  has  thus  undertaken,  Doctor 
Brinton  has  used  not  only  his  own  notes,  taken 
during  an  extended  tour  through  the  peninsula, 
but  those  of  a  large  number  of  correspondents, 
tourists  and  residents  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
commending  his  little  volume  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

We  are  glad  to  notice,  in  the  historical  por- 
tion of  the  work,  that  a  very  important  error  in 
the  published  date  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  discovery 
of  Florida— 151  8,  instead  of  1513— has  been 
detected  and  corrected  in  this  work. 

There  is  in  it  a  very  neat  map  of  St.  John- 
river;  and  the  whole  is  a  very  neat  specimen 
<>f  book-making. 


I'd.— The  United  States  1'aUnt  J.aw.  Instructio 
to  obtain  Letters  Patent  for  new  Inventions :  inelt 
variety  of  useful  information  concerning  the  Ru 
Practice  of  the  Patent-Office  ;  *  •  etc.,  etc.  By  1 
Co.    New  York :  Mnnn  &  Co.     1870.    16mo.  pp.  10 

A  perfect  little  manual  for  all  who 
business  with  the  Patent-office  and  all 
have  dealings  with  inventors  and  authors 
tive  to  their  inventions  and  writings.  It 
work  of  our  friends,  the  proprietors  o 
Scientific  American,  whose  high  characte 
success  afford  ample  guarantees  for  fair  ch 
to  all  who  shall  seek  their  assistance. 


'i:—i°,in  ''l°>'{rhman'8  Talk;  or,  Plain  Advice  for 
Plain  People:  By  C.  H.  Spnrgeon.  New  York:  Sheldon 
A  Co.    1 1870.  j     l6mo.  pp.  ITT.    Price  SK)  cents. 

A  plain  proverbial  "talk,"  for  plain  people, 
m  which  the  Preacher  presents  a  series  of  great 
truths,  with  great  aptness  and,  sometimes,  pecu- 
liar quaintness  of  style.  It  is  adapted,  by  its 
peculiar  structure,  to  the  wants  of  plain,  unedu- 
cated people ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its 
nharp  incisive  sentences  will  sometimes  make  im- 
pressions, among  such,  where  more  polished  ad- 
monitions would  be  entirely  disregarded. 


SO. — Almanacs.  The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Phr 
and  Physiognomy.  By  8.  R.  Wells.  New  York 
Wells.    Duodecimo,  pp.  68.    Price  25  cento. 

An  excellent  almanac  for  the  household 
well  calculated,  for  the  sake  of  its  teachi 
practical  household  information,  to  enji 
confidence  of  all  thinking  housekeeper 
heads  of  families. 

—  The  Old  Franklin  Almanac,  JS'o.  12.  forl6X\. 
A.  Winch.    [1870.]  Octavo,  pp.  70.    Price  M)  cento. 

This  almanac  contains  a  great  variety  i 
ceedingly  important  information,  among 
are  Chronological  Tables  of  Events,  in  1 
and  America,  and  Neerolosical  Tables, 
pean  and  American,  for  1869-70;  lists  < 
cers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 
It  is,  decidedly,  the  be^t  almanac  for  187 
we  have  yet  seen. 


,n  -T/,r  'lofie-*na*ter$.  A  musical  series  for  young 
people.  By  the  author  of  The  Soprano,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  Boston:  I*e  &  Shepard. 
ixiQ.    16nio.  pp,  193. 

This  js  the  first  of  .-»  mnm  of  musical  works. 


2. — MlSCKLltANY. 

—Under  the  title  of  The  Public  lieconU 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  October.  1706,  to  d 
1716,  etc.,  Hartford,  1870,  Charles  J.  H 
State  Librarian  of  Connecticut,  has  issued 
volume  of  his  laborious  and  accurate  ser 
the  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut. 

— Rev.  E.  T.  Corwin,  the  historian  of  tl 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  is  engaged  on  a 
phte  Genealogy  of  the  Corwin  family,  an 
sires  alljjthe  assistance,  in  the  way  of  ma 
which  anybody,   everybody,   can   send  to 

His  address    is  "Millstone,  Somerset-** 
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'  New  Jersey ; "  and  let  there  be  no  coldness  on 
he  part  of  any  one  who  can  throw  any  light  on 
he  subject. 

—A  complete  historical  record  of  the  Civil  War, 
ompiled  from  Southern  newpapers,  and  extend- 
ing from  December,  1800,  to  December  25th, 
868,  has  been  offered  for  sale  by  the  owner, 
o  the  Charleston  Library  Society.  It  is  com- 
jrised  in  thirty-seven  volumes,  each  of  which  is 
lirnished  with  an  index. 

—We  are  happy  to  learn  that  2>Ir.  J.  JO.  A. 
5mith  is  hard  to  work  upon  the  second  volume 
f  his  History  of  Pittsflehl,  Mass.,  with  a  fair 
►rospect  of  its  completion  during  the  comiug 
tamnier. 

— There  is  a  rumor  that  Admiral  Porter's 
orthcoming  History  of  the  American  Navy,  will 
•e  printed  as  a  public  document,  to  accompany 
he  annual  Reports  of  the  Department! 

— The  New  York  Historical  Society's  annual 
olume  is  in  the  printers' hands ;  and  will  be 
eady  about  the  lirst  of  March,  next. 

The  same  printers  have  in  hand,  also,  the 
inniversary  Address,  recently  delivered  before 
tie  Society,  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
od  the  paper,  read  before  the  same  body,  by 
kmson  .1.  Lossing,  Esq.,  commemorative  of  the 
ioneer  wood-engravrr,  in  America,  Doctor 
aiderson. 


XIX.— CURRENT  EVENTS. 
The  Pilgrims'  Compact. — Celebration    of 

HE    TWO  HUNDRED   AN!)   FIFTIETH    ANNIVER- 

a.ry  of  its  Adoption.—  Yesterday  was  observed 
y  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Socie- 
{,  as  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
le  adoption  of  the  Compact,  in  the  cabin  of  the 
fayjiowcr.  In  commemoiation  of  that  event, 
ie  Society  met  at  lower  Horticultural  Hall,  at 
iree  o'clock,  P.M.,  to  hear  an  address  by  J.  Win- 
ate  Thornton,  A.M.  About  five  hundred  per- 
ms were  present,  including  eminent  antiquari- 
as  from  other  States.  Upon  the  platform  we 
oticcd,  among  others,  Rev.  Doctor  Caswell, 
resident  of  Brown  University;  Hon.  Henry  P. 
aven  and  Rev.  Doctor  Fields,  of  New  London  ; 
overnor  Washburne,  of  Maine;  Rev.  Doctors 
irk,  Miner,  and  Dexter,  of  Boston;  Hon. 
eorgc  S.  Hiliard,  Hon.  Richard  Frothingham, 
id  other  prominent  members  of  the  Society. 
The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  presided,  and 
itroduced  the  proceedings  with  the  following 
marks : — 

"Friends  and  Fellow- Associates  :  —We  are 
assembled  to  celebrate,  by  the  services  of  this 
day,  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
oi  the  adoption  of  the  civil  compact  by  our 


"  Pilgrim  Fathers,  on  board  of  the  Mayflower — 
"a  compact  within  whose  bosom  nestled  the 
"germ  of  religious  freedom  and  of  Christian 
'k  civilization— a  germ  which  has  budded,  blos- 
"somed,  and  borne  fruit  for  the  healing  of  the 
"nations,  and  a  civilization  which  has  spread 
"  from  our  Eastern  to  our  Western  shores,  embrac- 
ing not  only  our  own,  but  extending  to  other 
"Continents,  and  which,  we  believe,  ultimately 
"will  revolutionize  the  Empires  of  the  earth.  In 
"accordance  with  these  sentiments,  the  New 
"England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  have 
"ordered  the  observance  of  this  day,  that  a 
"record  of  its  proceedings  might  be  transmitted 
"  to  the  generations  which  are  to  follow  us." 

A  fervent  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Hen- 
ry M.  Dexter,  after  which  Mrs.  lleman's  beauti- 
ful poem,  on  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, was  sung  by  the  audience.  Mr.  Thornton 
Avas  then  introduced,  and  read  the  more  interest- 
ing portions  of  a  long  historical  address,  which 
he  had  prepared,  and  which  is  to  be  published 
soon. 

[the  addkess.] 

Riding  rough  November  seas,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  a  stained  and  weather-beaten 
ship,  freighted  with  Christian  families,  hovered 
on  this  desolate  coast,  waiting  till  the  dawn 
should  give  anchorage  in  less  tempestuous  waters, 
within  Gosnold's  Cape  Cod.  There,  in  the  road- 
stead of  what  is  now  the  harbor  of  Provincetown 
— the  true  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  New  Eng- 
land— the  cabin  of  the  solitary  Mayflower  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  important  events  in  civil 
history,  the  compact  of  November  11-21,  1G20 — 

[the  compact.] 

"In  y«  name  of  God,  Amen.  Wc  whose 
"  names  are  uuderwiiten,  the  loyall  subjects  of 
"  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord,  King  James,  by  ye 
"grace of  God,  of  Great Britaine,  Franc,  &  Ire- 
44  land,  king,  defender  of  y"  faith,  &c.  haveing 
"  undertaken  for  y*  giorie  of  God,  and  advance- 
"  mente  of  y"  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our 
"king  and  countrie,  a  voyage  to  plant  y"  first 
"  colonie  in  y«  North  erne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe 
"  by  these  presents  solemnly  &  mutualy  in  yr 
"presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant 
44  &  combine  ourselves  togeather  into  a  civilL 
"  body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  &  pre- 
"servvation  &  furtherance  of  ye  ends  aforesaid; 
"and  by  vertue  hearof  to  enacte,  constitute,  and 
"frame  such  just  &  equall  lawes,  ordinances, 
"  acts,  constitutions,  &  offices,  from  time  to  time, 
"as shall  be  thought  most  meete  &  convenient 
"for  y-  generell  good  of  y*  colonie,  unto 
"which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obe- 
"dience. 

t:  In  witnes  whereof  we  have  hereunder  sub- 
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"scribed  our  names  at  Cap  Codd  y*  n  of  Novem- 
"  ber,  in  y  yearc  Of  y*  raigne  of  our  soveraigne 
"  Lord,  King  James,  of  England,  Franc,  ife  Ire- 
"  land  V  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  y*  fifty 
11  fourth.     Ano  Dom.  1020." 

Mr;  Thornton  then  began  a  rapid  review  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  events  and  their  his- 
torical interdependence,  which  culminated  in 
1680,  on  these  shores,  and  of  the  vast  beneficent 
results  and  influences  flowing  out  of  that  event, 
and  hallowing  the  Pilgrim's  land,  to  all  times  and 
peoples,  as  the  cradle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

As  Dissenters,  the  sins  of  the  Puritans  were 
rather  of  omission  than  of  action.  The  reform- 
ers and  their  precursors,  IIuss  and  Wyckliffe, 
were  like  skirmishers  on  the  enemy's  frontier,  en- 
gaged in  light  combats,  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  ;  but  the  first  to  organize  hostilities  against 
Koine,  the  first  General,  in  the  field,  to  combine 
the  forces  in  aggression  and  systematic  war,  was 
John  Calvin.  Koine  never  felt  a  more  staggering 
blow  than  that  inflicted  by  Calvin's  policy  of 
quick  and  thorough  destruction  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal pageantry,  imagery  and  symbolism.  Mr. 
Thornton  then  sketched  the  varying  relations  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  down 
to  the  colonization  of  America.  The  line  of  con- 
trast between  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  he  said, 
will  show  two  conflicting  civilizations.  The 
Jamestown  Colonists  were  sent  out  by  a  Corpora- 
tion, under  the  Royal  Seal,  for  gain,  more  as  if 
criminals  than  volunteers,  to  be  governed  by  a 
code  of  Draconian  severity,  more  like  that  of  an 
army  or  penitentiary  than  of  civil  life.  The 
Plymouth  Colonists  were  not  a  corporation,  but 
were  knit  together  by  a  voluntary  combination. 
Without  the  Royal  Seal  they  were  volunteers- 
free,  self-dependent,  self-reliant,  self-governing, 
under  their  own  laws  and  their  own  officers,  un- 
der a  Constitution  adopted  and  signed  in  a  Con- 
vention of  the  "  people,  in  whom  fundamentally 
"all  power  lies,"  said  Mr.  John  Cotton,  in  1620. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  at  Jamestown,  the  Colonist 
was  a  servant,  at  P'yinouth,  a  citizen.  In  one 
was  cherished  the  feudal  sentiment  of  contempt 
for  labor  and  a  social  degradation  of  the  work- 
ing -man,  ever  fruitful  of  ignorance,  indolence, 
barbarism,  woe,  and  general  decay  :  in  the  other, 
labor  was  honorable  and  honored,  making  the 
North  a  Held  of  intelligent  industry,  virtue, 
temperance,  and  frugality. 

Stopping  long  enough' with  our  liberty-loving 
and  hospitable  Dutch  cousins  to  borrow  their  free 
schools,  the  Pilgrims  hoisted  sail  for  the  New 
World ;  and,  with  the  three  essentials,  good  blood, 
the  open  IJible.  and  free  schools,  they  began  Ply- 
mouth, in  1G20.  Mr.  Thornton  next  referred  to 
the  treason  of  Oldham  and  Lyford,  at  Leyden  by 


which  the  Pilgrims  were  deprived  of  their  Pastoi 
Mr.  Robinson ;  and  to  the  fact  that  they  founde 
Massachusetts  Colony  at  Cape  Ann.  He  tracer 
the  course  and  results  of  prelatic  dislike  to  Ply 
mouth  independency,  just  in  its  embryonic  state 
prefatory  to  organization.  The  plot  failed  ;  th 
new  Colony  was  at  once  leavened  by  Plymouth 
ideas  and  influence;  and  Massachusetts  was  sooi 
reported  in  England  to  be  a  "  nursery  of  schis 
"irtafctcaM'1  The  spirit  of  intolerance  even  de 
feated  itself.  It  exiled  the  Puritans  to  Holland 
where  they  prayed  and  studied  the  Scriptures,  un 
disturbed  ;  it  followed  them  to  Plymouth,  am 
was  foiled  there  ;  it  planned  Massachusetts,  as  a 
hostile  Colony,  and  was  foiled  there  ;  it  got  t 
Commission  of  more  terrible  power  than  evei 
Islam  could  endure,  and  again  it  was  foiled  ;  thei 
the  Pilgrims,  turning  upon  the  aggressors,  let 
both  Bishop  and  King  to  their  scaffold,  and  create! 
the  English  Commonwealth  of  independence. 

In  the  records  of  the  Pilgrims,  no  sentiment  i 
brought  into  more  beautiful  relief  than  thei 
steadfast  trust  in  the  providential  government  I 
God.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Thornton  referret 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  northen 
shores,  after  which  he  spoke  of  the  exile  of  Join 
Cotton,  and  the  influences  which  he  brought  t< 
bear  upon  the  Colony,  lie  next  spoke  of  the  in 
fluence  which  New  England  thought  had,  in  res 
cuing  Old  England  from  the  moral  death  o 
Popery.  American  pamphlets,  which  disseminat 
ed  the  sentiments  of  the  New  England  churches 
were  imported,  and  thus  the  heresy  which  hat 
been  expelled  from  England  returned  with  tin 
increased  strength  of  a  trans-atlantic  civilization, 
The  publications  of  Cotton,  Hooker,  Norton,  anc 
Mather  were  circulated  throughout  England 
and  produced  a  mighty  effect.  Only  an  examin 
ation  of  the  mass  of  New  England  learning,  or 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Government,  drawi 
out  by  the  incessant  demands  of  English  inquiry 
can  show  how  emphatically  New  England  be 
came  the  political  seminary  for  republicanism  ii 
Old  England.  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  rj 
the  reiterated  declarations  of  her  contemporary 
enemies,  these  New  England  doctrines,  expound 
ed  by  New  England  pens  and  illustrated  by  Nev 
England  practice,  became  the  political  platforn 
in  the  Army  and  in  Parliament,  and  so  shapec1 
the  destiny  of  England.  Another  importaui 
fact  in  the  history  of  toleration,  was  the  residence 
in  New  England,  of  Milton's  friends.  In  tin 
critical  period  of  1042,  the  patriots  of  Englant 
sent  to  New  England  for  the  personal  presenci 
and  counsel  of  her  chief  men,  desiring  them  | 
come  with  all  speed.  New  England  gave  to  tin 
Commonwealth,  in  England,  that  consummate 
man  of  affairs,  the  sinewy,  resolute,  honest,  erli 
cient,  Hugh  Peters.  The  Presbyterian  champion, 
Robert  Baylie,  of   Glasgow,  in  1045,  lamented 
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'  that  this  unhappy  love  toward  liberty,  where- 
"  unto  the  Independents  have  lately  fallen,  makes 
"them  to  entreat  the  Magistrate  to  let  alone  reli- 
Mgion."  Mr.  Thorton  brought  forward  a  mass 
Dt  testimony  showing  how  great  was  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  Puritans  upon  the  politics 
[>f  England.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Address,  Mr.  Thornton  briefly  sketched  the  devel-  j 
opment  of  the  Puritan  ideas  into  the  free  govern-  ! 
ment  of  this  country. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  the  singing  of  j 
Hie  Doxology,  and  the  Benediction  by  the  Hev. 
Doctor  E.  N.  Kirk. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
November  22. 


Good  luck  to  rim. — We  vary  our  usual  prac- 
tise, in  order  to  meet  an  extraordinry  case. 

Our  foreman  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Isaac 
1).  Ayrks,  has  purchased  one-half  of  the  old 
LuTiifhtfjlmry  Gazette  establishment,  and  assumed 
tlie  control  of  it;  and  we  proudly  allude  to  ear 
intimate  relations  with  him,  for  some  years  past ; 
cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  his  worth,  as  a  man, 
and  his  professional  ability,  as  a  printer  ;  and 
earnestly  pray  for  his  conplete  and  continued 
success  and  comfort,  in  his  new  office  and  his  old 
home,  now  and  until  he  shall  have  finished  the 
work  which  is  before  him  and  been  summoned  to 
Iiis  better  reward. 


NIAGARA. — It  is  a  standing  tradition  of  the 
Niagara  Indians,  shared  to  a  great  extent  now  by 
the  white  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palls,  that 
the  "Great  Spirit,''  or  Thunderer  of  Waters,  must 
have,  annually, *f our  victims  sacrificed  to  his  pow- 
er. Curiously  enough,  a  year  seldom  passes  dur- 
ing which  at  least  four  persons  are  not  drowned, 
either  in  the  Falls  or  the  whirlpool,  below.  This 
year,  an  old  man  of  more  than  seventy  years 
stepped  into  the  breakers,  above  the  Falls,  and, 
loosing  his  hold,  was  swept  over  the  frightful 
cataract.  At  I)e  Vaux  College,  a  student,  daring 
his  companions  to  wade  into  the  whirlpool,  was 
sucked  into  its  terrific  eddies,  and  instantly  disap- 
peared, to  be  seen  no  more.  A  few  days  after- 
ward, a  drunken  father  adventured  with  his  two 
children  and  a  reprobate  companion,  into  a  boat, 
above  the  rapids,  and,  in  their  drunken  orgies,  the 
little  ones  were  thrown  out  and  drowned,  though 
the  two  drunken  wretches  escaped.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  Indians  believe,  implicitly,  in  tin; 
fourfold  sacrifice;  and  each  year's  disasters  con- 
firm their  belief. 


Stov  TRief! — The  autograph  letter  which  Dr.  j 
Benjamin  Franklin  sent  with  the  library  that  he 
presented  to  the  town  of  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  ; 
we  regret  to  say,  is  missing.     It  has  been  acces-  j 
sible  till  within  a  few    years,  but  was   probably 
borrowed  by  some  one  and  lost.     When  will  the  ; 
American  people  learn  to  take  care  of  such  me- 
mentoes of  distinguished  men  ?    They  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  rare,  and  soon  none  will  be 
lelt  unless  they  receive  better  treat  merit. 


The  St.  Clair  pavers. — By  the  efforts  of  the  | 
Western-   Reserve  Historical  Society,   of  Cleve- 
land, the  State  of  Ohio  has,  at  last,  come  into  | 
possession  of  the  correspondence  and  other  man- 
uscripts  belonging    to   the   late    Major-general 
[Arthur  St.  Clair.     The  price  paid  was  two  ! 
thousand  dollars.     There  are  forty- one  letters  of  I 
'Washington,  many  of  Paul  Jones,  Knox,  Gates, 
Lafayette.    Schuyler,  Lincoln,  Hancock,    Head,  ! 
Wayne,  Greene,  Hancock,  and  other  revolutionary 
celebrities.     The  collection  is  particularly  rich 
in  letters   of  French   officers  of   the  American 
Army. 

As  soon  as  properly  arranged,  indexed,  etc., 
the  papers  will  be  placed  in  the  State  Library, 
at  Columbus. 


Lonomearow. — The  old  oak  in  Longmeadow, 
Mass*,  under  which,  tradition  says,  the  Indians 
made  their  Treaties  with  "  Major  John,  the  wor- 
"shipful."  and  others  of  our  forefathers,  has 
fallen,  at  last.  Green  to  the  last  was  its  crown, 
though  it  was  mere  punk  from  bark  to  heart,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  whence  the  leaves  had  drawn  their  sap. 
It  was  a  magnificent  monarch,  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  with  splendid  spread  of  limbs, 
in  its  prime.  It  lived  conscientiously,  as  long  as 
it  could,  for  it  had  been  made  the  southern  term- 
inus of  the  prospective  Longmeadow- road,  from 
this  city,  aim  it  would  fain  have  remained,  the 
solitary  witness  that  such  a  road  was  once  project- 
ed. But  the  delay  has  been  too  lingering,  and  it 
fell  quietly,  at  last,  struck  by  no  tempest,  but 
yielding  gently  to  fate. 

The  villagers  have  inherited  the  noble  tree's 
devotion,  and  its  remains  are  left  as  they  fell,  in 
the  faint  trust  that  the  Commissioners  may  build 
that  road  ere  the  trunk  has  moldered  into  dust. 


Nkw  Yokk  Historical  Society. — This  vener- 
able and  respectable  body  celebrated  its  sixty- 
sixth  Anniversary,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  thir- 
teenth ultimo. 

A  crowded  house,  such  as  the  Academy  of  Music 
seldom*  presents,  listened  to  an  elaborate  paper 
by  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  ;  and  set 
speeches,  more  or  less  sensible  and  useful,  were 
spoken  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  other 
distinguished  historians. 


So  Ws  Go.— Miss  Martha  J.  Lamb,  a  pleasant 
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author  of  juveniles,  and  also  of  a  history,  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Of  course  some  of  the  conservative  male 
members  looked  sheepish,  when  she  was  admitted 
— almost  as  much  so  as  when,  in  the  face  of  their 
conservatism,  that  respectably  zealous  institution, 
in  behalf  of  historical  worfcing-ftilks,  admitted  to 
a  Corresponding  Membership  the  excellent  Miss 
Eliza  M.  Quincy,  daughter  of  President  Quincy ; 
and  almost  as  much,  too,  as  when  it  as  sagely  con- 
cluded, only  because  they  were  women,  not  to  elect, 
when  requested  to  do  so,  the  not  less  widely-known 
and  widely-honored  Miss  Francis  M.  Calkins,  the 
patient  historian  of  Norwich  aud  New  London, 
and  Mis«  Mary  L.  Booth,  the  equally  worthy 
historian  of  the  Citv  of  New  York. 


Obituary. — Our  honored  friend  and  frequent 
contribute^  Rev.  Edward    Ballard,  D.D.,  of 

Brunswick,  Maine,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  His- 
torical Society,  and  widely  known,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  other  associations,  departed  this 
life,  suddenly,  on  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of 
November  last. 

— The  ink  was  scarcely  dry,  on  the  last  para- 
graph, before  another  of  our  personal  friends, 
William  Gowans,  the  widely-known  bibliopole 
of  Nassau -street,  New  York,  was  added  to  the 
list  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  he  was 
bom  on  the  third  of  March,  1803,  and  came  to 
America,  with  his  father's  family,  in  1821,  land- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  and  proceeding,  thence,  to 
Crawford-county,  Indiana.     He  returned  to  New  J 
York,  in  1824,  where  he  opened  a  store,  in   a  ! 
small  way,  at  121  Chatham-street.    Gradually,  but  j 
surely,  ho  extended  his  business,  accumulating  j 
means  and  stock  in  trade,  until  his  was  the  lead-  ; 
ing  antiquarian  bookstore  in    the    country    and 
widely-known  to  every  book-buyer. 

He  was  returning  home  from  Bangs's  Auction- 
room,  on  "Wednesday,  the  twenty-third  of  No-  ; 
vemder,  when  he  fell,  insensible,  in  the  street  ; 
was  picked  up  by  the  police,  and  removed  to  the  | 
Station-house;  thence  taken  to  the  Hospital,  at 
Belleme;  thence  to  his  home,  in  Second-street; 
and  without  becoming  conscious,  he  died  on 
Sunday,  the  twenty-seventh. 

His  death  will  be  lamented  by  all  whose  inti- 
ma  sj  enabled  them  to  knew  his  worth,  as  a  man, 
and  his  kind  disposition. 

And  yet  another.  BUCKINGHAM  SMITH,  Esq., 
of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  whose  pen  has  often 
contributed  to  our  pages,  and  whose  reputation, 
as  a  close  student  of  the  annals  of  earlier  Ameri- 
can History,  is  world-wide,  was  picked  up  by  the 
police,  in  Universary-place,  New  York,  insensi- 
ble, on  Wednesday  evening,  January  4th ;  carried 
to  the  Station-house,  in  Mercer-street,  where  lie 


was  kept  until  Thursday ;  thence  to  Bellevtie 
Hospital;  where  he  remained,  insensible,  until 
Friday,  the  sixth  instant,  when  he  died. 

He    was    born,   it  is    said,    in   Georgia,    but 
removed    to  Florida,  many  years  ago,  and  has 
resided   there,   when  at  home,    ever  since.     He 
has  occupied,  it  is  said,  a  seat  on  the  Bench  and 
I  one    in  the  Senate   of    Florida.      He  has   been 
I  Secretary  of  the  American    Legation  at  Madrid 
j  and  ChargC*  d'  Affairs  in  Mexico  ;  and  his  read- 
ing, in  history,  was  chiefly  concerning  the  Span- 
ish and  Italian  voyagers. 

We  hope  to  present,  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Historical  Magazine,  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Mr.  Smith,  by  a  competent  hand; 
and  wTe  defer,  until  that  time,  what  we  desire 
to  say  concerning  him. 

One  after  another,  our  personal  friends  and  fel- 
low-laborers are  taken  away — Willis,  Houghton, 
Simms,  Ballard,  Smith,  during  the  present  year — 
and  the  world  becomes  more  and  more  dreary  and 
uninviting.  How7  soon  shall  we,  too,  be  sum- 
moned to  enjoy  the  rest  which  the  world  has  not 
yet  afforded  to  us  ? 

—That  touching  and  tender  poem,  Goer  the 
River,  although  first  printed  thirteen  years  ago, 
is  still  familiar  in  the  minds  of  many*  who  will 
regret  that  the  authoress,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wakefield, 
of  Winchendon,  died  recently.  This  lady  was 
known  to  the  public,  ten  years  ago,  by  her  maid- 
en name,  Nancy  A.  W.  Priest.  Her  own  lines 
have  now  a  new  and  painful  signification  : — 

"  And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset's  gold 
"Is  flushing  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 

"  I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 
;'  And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar; 

"  I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail ; 

"  I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand : 
11 1  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pule, 

"  To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land ; 

"  I  shall  know  the  loved,  who  have  gone  before, 
"  And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 

"  When  over  the  river — the  peaceful  river — 
"  The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me." 

— Airs.  Laura  Wolcott  Gibbs,  who  died  on  the 
tenth  ultimo,,  at  her  residence,  No.  2G1  Greene- 
street,  New  York,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
her  age,  was  the  daughter  of  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Comptroller  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Gen.  Washington,  and  the  mother  of  George 
Gibbs,  the  distinguished  ethnologist  and  his- 
torian of  "the  administrations  of  Washington 
"  and  Adams. " 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Gibbs  was  the  distin- 
guished mineralogist,  George  Gibbs,  of  Newport, 
who  was  the  first  American  who  cultivated  a 
taste  for  natural  science  in  this  country.  He  col- 
lected a  cabinet  in  Europe,  and,  returning  home 
in  1807,  placed  it  in  Tale  College  for  the  free 
use  of  the  students.  It  was  purchased  for  the 
College,  in  1820,  for  twepty  thousand  dollars. 
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I.— MILITARY  LESSONS  TAUGHT  KY  THE 
WAR. 

AN  A|)DKKSS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  LONG  Is- 
land Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
February  2a,  1869. 

By  General  H.  W.  Slocum. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  His- 
torical Society  : 

When  I  consented  to  address  this  Society,  on 
some  topic  connected  with  the  recent  War,  I  had 
not  settled  in  my  own  mind  upon  any  particular 
line  of  thought,  to  which  I  would  invite  your 
attention.  1  knew  that,  by  you,  as  by  every  in- 
telligent audience  that  can  be  assembled  in  our 
country,  almost  anything  connected  with  the 
War  would  be  received  with  deep  interest.  I 
thought  1  might  be  able  to  entertain  you  for  an 
hour,  in  delineating  the  characters  of  some  of 
nur  leading  Generals,  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  serve  ;  or,  perhaps,  I  might  awaken 
still  more  interest  by  recounting  to  you  some  in- 
teresting incidents,  connected  with  the  struggle, 
which  have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 
Upon  reflection,  however,  considering  the  char- 
acter and  objects  of  your  Society,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  something  more  than  mere  entertain- 
ment will  be  anticipated  by  you.  The  peculiar 
traits  of  character  of  all  our  leading  Generals 
have  been  portrayed  by  those  who  are  far  more 
capable  than  I  am  of  executing  such  a  task.  The 
story  of  every  Campaign  and  every  Battle  has 
been  told  by  the  Historian  and  the  Orator — the 
story,  in  some,  instances,  being  truth  tinctured 
with  a  little  romance ;  and,  in  others,  being  al- 
most pure  romance,  tinctured  with  the  slighest 
grain  of  truth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  Historian  will  be  able  to  sep- 
arate Truth  from  Falsehood,  and  give  to  posterity 
a  far  more  accurate  account  of  our  great  War 
than  has  ever  yet  been  published. 

^  I  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  loss  of 
life  and  treasure  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  War, 
our  country  has  been  the  gainer  by  it.  In  sweep- 
ing the  curse  of  Slavery  from  the  land,  and  in 
conferring  upon  the  South  free  institutions,  in 
Hi*.  Mag.  JX.  6. 


reality  as  well  as  in  name,  we  shall  be  more  than 
recompensed  for  all  our  losses. 

But  in  view  of  the  great  advantage  every  Da 
tion  gains  from  becoming  powerful  in  a  military 
point  of  view — being  able  to  protect  its  subjects 
and  defend  its  rights — our  experience  during  the 
War  should  be  of  great  value  to  us.  This  ad- 
vantage we  shall  reap  in  proportion  as  we  shall 
frankly  and  honestly  discuss  our  errors  and  en- 
deavor to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 

I  have  concluded,  therefore,  to  ask  your  atten 
tion  to  a  few  of  the  evils  to  which  I  think  we 
were  subjected  during  the  War ;  and,  although  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  all  of  you  will  concur,  in 
all  respects,  with  my  views,  I  an:  confident  you 
will  not  accuse  me  of  attempting  to  entertain 
you  by  glossing  over  our  errors,  nor  by  pandering 
to  the  prejudices  of  those  who  believe  that  "it, 
"is  folly  to  talk  of  organizing  victory,"  and 
that  "  it.  is  wisdom  to  rely  for  success  upon  the 
"  God  of  Battles  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,'* 
without  regard  to  discipline  or  organization. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  person  to  fully  real- 
ize the  wonderful  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  our  country,  during  the  past  eight  years. 
When  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  affairs 
existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion, 
we  feel  that  an  age  has  intervened — we  cannot 
realize  that  so  many  pages  of  history  have  been 
written  within  these  few  brief  years. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  slaveholder  was  living  in 
luxury — exertiug  a  controlling  influence  in  every 
branch  of  our  Government— and  his  sons  were 
filling  an  undue  proportion  of  the  positions  of 
trust  and  honor,  at  home  and  abroad.  To-day, 
the  majority  of  them  are  in  absolute  penury — 
many  of  them  seeking  asylums  in  the  hated 
North  or  in  foreign  lands.  In  the  commercial 
world,  the  traders  of  the  South  were  courted  and 
flattered,  until  they  not  only  boasted  of  their 
control  over  the  merchants  of  the  North,  but 
they  openly  published  "  black  lists,''  containing 
the  names  of  the  few  who  were  to  be  proscribed 
by  this  aristocracy,  for  the  crime  of  differing 
with  them  in  opinion  as  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Slavery  and  the  blessings  likely  to  accrue  from 
its  extension.     To-day,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
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this  class  of  Southern  men  are  in  business — they 
l\ave  passed  away,  with  their  black  lists,  and 
their  places  are  filled  by  Northern  and  Western 
men. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Institution  of  Slavery  was  at 
its  zenith.  In  1 858,  Senator  Hammond,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  speech,  referring  to  the  Institution 
of  Slavery,  contrasting,  as  I  now  contrast,  the 
past  with  the  present,  asked:  "What  was  the 
"opinion  of  the  South,  in  1833,  as  to  Slavery? 
"  Washington,"  said  he,  "had  then  emancipated 
"his  slaves;  Jefferson  had  bitterly  denounced 
' '  the  system  ;  the  South  believed  Slavery  to  be 
"an  evil— nay,  even  a  sin.  She  attempted  to 
"apologize  and  excuse  herself. "  "But,"  said 
he,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  a  few  bold  spirits 
"took  up  the  subject  and  compelled  the  South 
"  to  investigate  it ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
1 '  South  now  regards  it  as  one  of  the  main  pillars 
"  and  controlling  influences  of  modern  civiliza- 
"  tion,  and  is  prepared  to  maintain  it,  at  every 
"  hazard.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  does  not  stand 
"so  firm  on  its  basis  as  our  Slave  system.  In 
"  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  our  slaves  have 
"doubled  in  number  and  more  than  doubled  in 
"  value.  The  very  negro  who,  as  a  prime  labor- 
"  er,  would  have  brought  four  hundred  dollars, 
"  in  1828,  would  now,  with  thirty  years  more 
"  upon  him,  bring  eight  hundred  dollars."  Such 
was  the  contrast,  as  pictured  by  Senator  Ham- 
mond, in  the  position  of  the  Institution,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  1828,  with  its  position  in  1858  ;  and  the 
picture  certainly  exhibits  a  most  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  strength  and  apparent  stability. 

But  could  the  Senator  have  extended  his 
vision  but  eight  brief  years,  he  would  have  wit- 
nessed a  far  more  wonderful  contrast.  The 
prime  laborer,  who  had  advanced  in  value  from 
lour  hundred  dollars,  in  1828,  to  eight  hundred, 
in  1858,  had  made  a  still  more  surprising  ad- 
vance. The  slave  of  1858  was  the  law-maker  of 
i8<58! 

To  a  soldier,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  country,  within  the  past  ten  years, 
in  a  military  point  of  view — the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  our  strength  ;  the  conversion,  as  it 
were,  in  a  day,  of  a  nation  ignorant  of  the  arts 
of  War,  loving  and  devoted  to  the  arts  of  Peace, 
into  a  nation  of  soldiers,  capable  of  coping  with 
;iny  of  the  great  military  powers  of  the  earth- 
arc  as  striking  changes  as  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

From  the  close  of  the  War  with  Mexico  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  our  poople 
had  given  little  or  no  attention  to  military  mat- 
ters. The  small  force,  consisting  of  less  than 
ten  thousand  men,  known  as  the  Regular  Army, 
had  been  employed  in  guarding  our  Western 
frontier.  While,  at  the  South,  the  probability  of 
a  conflict  with  the  North  was  a  subject  of  con- 


stant discussion,  and  preparations  for  it  had 
been  going  on,  in  many  localities,  for  years  prior 
to  the  War,  hero;,  at  the  North,  no  danger  was 
anticipated,  and  the  War  broke  upon  us  unex- 
pectedly and  wnthout  the  slightest  preparation, 
on  our  part.  Even  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  call  for  troops,  no  serious 
trouble  was  anticipated  by  the  great  mass  of  our 
people.  The  scenes  enacted  at  our  rendezvous 
for  volunteers,  the  manner  in  which  the  officers 
of  our  Regiments  were  selected,  and  the  jocu- 
larity with  which  our  young  men  left  their  homes, 
all  proved,  conclusively,  that  few,  if  any,  of 
these  Volunteers  realized,  or  were  in  any  manner 
prepared  for,  the  great  work  which  Providence 
had  devolved  upon  them. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  par- 
ticularly among  those  who  had  been  stationed  at 
the  South  and  had  observed  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  a  more  sober  and  far  more  correct  view 
of  the  situation  was  taken.  They  witnessed  the 
manner  of  organizing  the  Volunteers  with  dis- 
trust and  alarm,  for  they  could  not  believe  that 
Regiments,  in  which  the  highest  and  most  respon- 
sible positions  were  usually  bartered  away  to 
men  without  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  War 
or  any  qualifications  for  their  high  trusts,  could 
ever  be  made  effective  troops.  The  Government, 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  advice,  I  believe,  of 
Adjutant-general  Thomas,  adopted  the  unwise 
and  absurd  policy  of  keeping  the  Regular  Army 
intact,  and  of  preventing  any  of  its  educated 
young  officers,  then  in  service,  from  leaving  their 
old  Regiments  and  giving  to  the  Volunteers  the 
aid  of  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Volunteer 
could  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  the  severe 
discipline  insisted  upon,  in  the  Regular  service  ; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  incompetent  and  ig- 
norant officers,  he  soon  became  prejudiced  against 
the  only  class  of  men  in  the  country  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  and  lead  him  safely  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  in  store  for  him.  One  of  the 
first  scenes  the  men  of  my  Regiment,  and  of  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment,  which  was  organized  in 
this  City  and  was  in  the  same  Brigade  with  my 
own,  were  called  upon  to  witness,  tending  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  severe  discipline  to 
which  troops,  in  time  of  War,  were  liable  to  be 
subject,  was  the  infliction  of  severe  corporeal 
punishment  upon  a  soldier  of  the  Regiment 
commanded  by  General  Sykes,  of  the  Regulars. 
It  occurred  in  an  open  field,  on  our  march  to 
Bull  Run,  and  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
Volunteers,  who  plainly  exhibited  their  hatred 
of  what  they  deemed  unnecessary  cruelty.  With 
such  feelings  existing  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions, with  no  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
Volunteers  and  but  little  on  the  part  of  the  Reg- 
ulars,  in    obedience    to  newspaper  orders,  we 
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marched  out  from  Washington,  ' '  onward  to 
''Richmond."  Those  only  can  realize  the  condi- 
tion of  our  Army,  at  that  time,  who  can  recall 
the  incidents  of  this  memorable  Campaign  and 
the  Rattle  with  which  it  closed.  The  crowds  of 
curious  and  impertinent  spectators  who  accom- 
panied and  often  rode  through  our  ranks ;  the 
long  and  fatal  delay  of  Hunter's  column,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Battle — a  delay  occasioned  by  a 
few  baggage-waggons,  which  should  have  been 
miles  in  rear — the  many  ludicrous,  yet  sad, 
scenes,  on  the  field  ;  the  heroic,  but  fruitless, 
gallantry  of  separate  Regiments,  each  attempt- 
ing, in  detail,  the  accomplishment  of  a  work 
which  required  the  combined  effort  of  all;  the 
dread,  on  the  part  of  our  men,  of  those  ter- 
rible ''masked  batteries  "  and  "the  fierce  Black- 
•"  horse  Cavalry'  neither  of  which  ever  had  an 
existence,  except  in  the  imaginative  brains  of  our 
newspaper  reporters,  all  help  to  fill  up  the  pic- 
ture. The  influence  of  our  officers  over  their 
,men  and  the  state  of  our  discipline  is  best 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the 
Held,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  An  officer,  who 
has  since  become  very  prominent  and  well- 
4vnown  throughout  the  country,  was  then  in 
command  of  a  Brigade,  on  the  Right  of  our  line. 
While  riding  over  the  field,  he  discovered  a  sol- 
dier concealed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which 
was  of  just  sufficient  dimensions  to  afford  him 
shelter.  The  General  rode  up  to  him  ;  inquired 
:  is  to  his  Regiment ;  and  ordered  him  to  join  it,  at 
once.  The  man,  looking  liim  full  in  the  face, 
placed  his  thumb  upon  his  nose,  and  replied, 
"No,  you  don't,  old  fellow,  you  want  this  hole 
• "  yourself." 

I  believe  the  plau  of  this  Battle  to  have  been 
« ,vell-conceived,  notwithstanding  its  disastrous 
-result.  We  were  compelled  to  take  the  offensive 
..against  troops  in  position,  and  upon  a  field,  the 
topography  of  which  was  unknown  to  nearly  all 
our  officers.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  suc- 
cesses would  have  been  achieved  but  for  the  im- 
patient spirit  which  hurried  us  on,  without  the 
slightest  preparation.  Of  the  march,  the  Battle, 
the  rout,  and  the  disorderly  retreat  to  Washing- 
ton, the  description  given  by  William  H.  Rus- 
sell was  not  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  far 
.more  truthful  than  many  of  the  descriptions 
given  by  the  reporters  of  our  own  papers.  Who 
has  forgotten  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Fire  Zouaves — of  the 
prodigies  of  valor  performed  by  them — of  their 
bayonet  charges— of  their  heroic  assaults— of  the 
fearful  destruction  inflicted  by  them  upon  the 
enemy — and,  finally,  when  the  order  to  retreat 
came,  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
officers  in  forcing  "  these  gallant,  but  blood- 
u  thirsty  lambs,"  as  they  were  called,  to  cease 
.fighting    and  commence  retreating?     We   all 


remember  these  accounts,  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  character;  and  vet,  every  intelligent 
officer,  who  was  on  the  field,  knows  that  this 
Regiment  dispersed  at  the  first  fire,  and  so 
thoroughly  was  it  dispersed,  that  it  was  from 
that  day  never  again  known  as  a  military  or- 
ganization. 

This  Campaign,  and  every  subsequent  one,  of 
the  War,  taught  us  that  the  rough  element  of 
our  cities — the  prize-fighter — the  veteran  of  a 
score  of  street-fights,  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  most  valuable  soldier.  On  the  contrary, 
many  a  pale-faced  boy,  who,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  has  left  school  or  counting-room,  to  join 
our  Army,  has  exhibited  a  degree  of  endurance 
on  the  inarch  and  of  bravery  on  the  field,  sel- 
dom equalled  by  the  rough  element  of  our 
cities. 

The  close  of  the  first  Campaign  found  us 
once  more  in  our  tents,  around  Washington, 
defeated  and  humiliated,  with  an  enemy,  exult- 
ant and  flushed  with  victory,  again  within 
sight  of  the  Capitol  of  our  country.  Now,  a 
more  sober  and  sensible  view  of  the  situation 
A\as  taken,  by  the  country  at  large  and,  particu- 
larly, by  those  who  had  so  eagerly  sought  the 
ranks  of  our  Army.  We  had  suffered  a  most 
humiliating  defeat ;  but  we  had  learned  the  first 
and  most  valuable  lesson  of  the  War.  All  now 
began  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  our  under- 
taking. All  felt  that  tne  task  before  us  was 
one  frequently  a! tempted,  but  seldom  accom- 
plished— the  task  of  conquering,  upon  their 
own  chosen  ground,  vast  armies  of  brave  men, 
lighting,  as  most  of  them  believed,  for  the 
honor  of  their  homes  and  firesides.  There  was 
less  conceit  and  arrogance  on  the  part  of  igno- 
rant officers — less  of  the  braggadocio  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  Even  the  most  ignorant 
began  to  realize  the  importance  of  military 
knowledge,  skill,  and  thorough  preparation,  if 
not  of  thorough  discipline.  While  our  troops 
were  in  this  mood,  sobered,  but  not  wholly 
disheartened,  and  while  the  Government,  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  army,  were  looking 
lor  a  military  leader,  a  young  General  came 
among  us,  who,  of  all  the  officers  with  whom  I 
have  ever  met,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
qualified  and  the  best  adapted,  in  every  respect, 
for  the  work  to  be  accomplished — the  work  of 
organizing  an  army  and  of  inspiring  it,  not 
ouiy  with  a  love  for  its  Commander,  but  a  love 
for  discipline — that  officer  was  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan. 

Soon  after  he  assumed  command,  drunkenness 
and  rioting  in  the  streets  of  Washington  disap- 
peared. The  offenders,  highest  in  rank,  were 
selected  as  examples  of  the  punishment  certain  to 
follow  a  violation  of  orders.  Worthless  officers 
began  to  disappear  from  our  midst ;  drills  and 
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inspections  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Before  |  applause  than  had  ever  been  accorded  to  any 
lie  had  been  in  command  six  months,  he  had  i  General  for  battles  won—this  disgraced  and  vil- 
lained a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  men,  so  j  lified  implement  had  once  more  made  its  way  to 
deep  and  so  firm,  that  no  subsequent  misfortune ,  the  front,  and,  was  to  be  found  at  the  head  of 
could  destroy  it,  while  his  army  had  gained  a  ;  every  column,  not  only  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
degree  of  confidence  in  itself,  and  an  esprit  j  tomac,  but  of  every  other  Army  and  every  Corps  in 
de  corps,  which  it  never  lost.  '  the  country ;  and  in  the  closing  Campaign  of  the 

The  humiliating  Campaign  of  1801    was  fol-  j  War,  Grant,  Sherman,  or  Sheridan,  in  the  pre- 
lowed  by  three  dark  years  of  trial — three  such  j  sence  of  the  enemy,  would  as  soon  have  thought 
years  as  could  only  result  in  the  utter  destruction  [  of  sending,  to  the  rear,  his  ammunition,  as  his- 
of  the  country  or  in  its  emerging  from  the  dark- !  spades. 

ness,  renewed  in  strength  and  purity,  prepared  to  j  The  advantages  of  the  Signal  Corps  had  be*- 
enter  upon  a  new  and  brighter  career.  It  was  a  :  come  apparent,  and  the  system  reduced  to  «■■ 
period  which  tested,  to  the  uttermost,  the  faith  state  of  perfection.  The  value  of  the  Telegraph,, 
and  patriotism  of  our  people.  Although  occa-  j  too,  in  military  operations,  had  become  fully  ap- 
bionally  relieved  by  a  ray  of  light  and  hope,  j  predated  ;  and  its  operators  were  with  our  Gen- 
springing  from  successes  achieved — such  as  those  \  erals,  in  all  their  advances — tne  construction  of 
at  Donelson,  New  Orleans,  and  Vicksburgh— yet,  |  lines  often  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  our 
in  the  main,  it,  was  a  season  of  adversity —one  of  i  troops.  The  construction  of  Railroads  for  our 
those  periods  own  use  and  the  destruction  of  those  in  use  by 

the  enemy  had  both  been  reduced  to  a  science. 

In  the  Spring  of  1864,  the  effort,  on  the  part- 
of  the  authorities,  in  Washington,  to  direct  and 
control  all  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the- 
field,  was  formally  abandoned.  It  is  well  known,, 
that  soon  after  General  Grant  assumed  command' 
of  all  our  armies,  Mr.  Lincoln,  addressing  his-- 
Mihtary  Academies  that  have  ever  been  establish-  Secretary  of  War,  said:  "You  know  we  have 
cd.       1  he  value   of  these  lessons  of  experience  j  «  been  tVying  to  manage  this  War,  thus  far,  with- 


"  That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
14  Their  nidden  strength,  and  throw  into  practice, 
"  Virtues  that  shun  the  day  and  lie  concealed 
"In  the  smooth  season?  and  the  calms  of  life." 

To  the  Army,  the  trials  of  these  three  years 
were  a  military  school,  better  adapted  to  furnish- 
ing the  country  with  true  soldiers  than  all  the 


and  the  extent  of  the  improvement  in  the  organ- 
ization and  efficiency  of  our  armies  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  closing 
as  well  as  the  opening  Campaigns  of  the  War. 
We  had  learned  the  value  of  concert  of  action — 


"out  success.  I  promised  General  Grant,  when- 
"he  accepted  his  present  position,  he  should  not 
' '  be  interfered  with,  in  his  military  plans  and  op- 
"  erations,  by  mere  civilians.  I  think  we  shall? 
.  "  be  obliged  to  let  him  have  his  own  way.n 
the  necessity  of  co-operation-not  only  of  each  j  This  frank  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Corps  of  each  separate  Army,  but  the  co-operation  ;Presldent<  and  his  faithful  adberenee  to  the 
of  all  our  Armies  scattered  over  the  vast  theatre  ;  pi.omisc  made  to  General  Grant  was  worth  more 
of  operations.     We  had  learned  how  to  make  ;  to  the  army  and  tbe  countrv  than  other  act 

long    campaigns  without   burthemng  ourselves  j  of  Mr  Lincoln's  life 

with  long  trains.     Officers  who  at  first  required  I      The  Press?  too  had  becomo  less  a  er  for 

large  hospital-tents  for    their    accommodation     evil     f       although  its  orders   for    "Onward" 

were  now  content  with  a  sma  11 i  tent-fly -and  if !  movements,  even  at  the  close  of  the  struggle, 

occasion  demanded,   they  could  dispense  even  |  were  frequeutlv  ^  mandatorv  as  at  its  commence- 

With    hat-while  the  private  soldier  carried  his ;  mcut  yct  these  orders  had  less  weight  with  the 

kna^slck  package,  strapped  to  his;  Administration  and  far  less  with  the  Generals  in 

IffU  li«.«  „«„«„^;„  i    «i  j       j    «     i  the  field.     If  it  was  still  capable  of  stirring  up 

tin  ,iPk  >  il"  •  ZTl    ,  °e-S  IT.1,err^d'/?r  stH£e  at  fte  North>  «  to  the  merits  or  demerits of 

r,lt   ™2 ?  ?,? \' ^1'cl',;ro"'''otthetentto!  officers  or  Corps  in  tbe  field,  yet,  in  the  Army, 

T 1™ ™  1,    ?      y  UlSP'  aL  •.,  .,    * thanks  to  «'«  boldness  of  Gran  and  Sherman,  i 

i,„  ,  ?v  -d '  2 Z„X  „   Tr  k?lv  ljace  "•'t1'  * 1C  j  had  been  shorn  of  a  portion  of  its  power. 

S    IS?  rpl^-     Thcnns-       It  is  but  just  t0  J [     that  h       ^  j  in 

n J&t      Ti      nn   ^       7 t  worthless  Austrian    K      h      ali^  the       &  t  (lf    ,,atr  otism  and' ;D 

ftsin    i      n      ,wT  °Ll    C'  '  tw  T"'   aidi»g  *•  Government  in  seeuring  men  and 

professing  intense  loyalty,  had  given  more  atten- '  — 


tion  to  the  interests  of  their  pockets  than  to  that 
of  our  Army,  had  given  place  to  the  admirable 
breech-loaders. 

The  spade,  once  in  such  disfavor  at  the  North, 
that  ;i  General,  by  simply  ordering  it  to  the  rear, 
in  disgrace,  won  from  our  press  and  people  more 


money,  the  Press  accomplished  much  good  ;  but 
the  effect  of  its  course  on  our  Armies,  in  the  field, 
was  injurious,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
War  to  its  close. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1863,  a  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  New  York 
published  statements  as  to  the  strength  of  Sher 
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man's  command,  contemplated  movements,  etc., 
which  it  was  important  to  keep  secret.     Finally, 
he  openly  abused  Sherman  and  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, highest  in  rank,  and  his  letters  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  papers  containing  them  were  soon 
distributed  in  the  camps.     Upon  being  remon- 
strated with,  he  openly  defied  Sherman,   saying 
to  him,  '"We,  newspaper  men,  are  a  fraternity, 
"  bound  together  by  a  common  interest,  and  we 
"must,   and   will,    write   down  any   man    who 
'   stands   In    our   way."     By   order   of   General 
i»t,  he  was  banished  from  our  lines  ;  and,  sub- 
sequently, all  correspondents  were  ordered  away 
by  General  Sherman.     The  one  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  appealed  to  the  President,  asking  him 
>  to  compel  General  Grant  to  revoke  his  order  and 
permit  him  once  more  to  accompany  the  Army, 
■whose  Commander  he  had  defied  and  threatened 
ssith    the   power  of  the   Press,  if  he  dared  to 
y«tand  in  his  way.     His  application  was  denied; 
and,  from   that  date  to  the  close  of  the  War, 
rthere  was  less  villification  of  officers — fewer  open 
.  attempts  to  destroy  the  confidence,  not  only  of 
the  country,  but  of  the  Army,  in  our  military 
leaders. 
The  Press  of  our  country  is  a  great  power — 
•one  which  no  man,  in  cither  public  or  private  life, 
«can  well  afford  to  combat;   and  yet,  he  who  at- 
tempts to  point  out  the  evils  which  beset  the 
path  of  our  Armies,  during  the  recent  War,  will 
exhibit   great  cowardice  or  great    ignorance  of 
ijlis  subject,  if  he  fails  of  designating  the  action 
•  of  the  Press  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  evils. 
,  It  is  an  evil  felt,  in  time  of  War,  by  every  country 
in  which  the  Press  is  as  free  and  as  powerful  as 
it  is  with  us. 

A  very  able  military  writer,  Lascelles  Wraxall, 

who  has  published  a  work,  entitled,  The  Annies 

.  of  the  Great  Powers,  in  commenting  upon  the 

<  Campaign  in. the  Crimea,  says  :   "  Another  great 

"  grievance,  under  which  the  English  Army  suf- 

"fers,  and  which,  so  Long  as  it  is  permitted  to 

-"  continue,   must  impede  any  successful  opera- 

*"  tions,  is  the  unbridled  discussion  by  the  Press, 

• "  of  all  military  movements  during  a  Campaign. 

•'"  Far  be  it  from  us,  to  wish  to  lay  any  fetters  on 

^  the  Press,  or  to  ignore  the  advantages  derivable 

''from   a   thorough    ventilation   of   all   reform 

"  questions  ;  but  we  honestly  think  that  when 

*""  matters  are  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  before 

"' Sebastopol,    when    General    Codrington    was 

"  compelled  to  issue  a  General  Order  to  prevent 

' '  the  publication  of  most  important  secrets,  the 

* '  efficiency  of  the  Army  must  be  materially  in- 

"jured  by  such  indiscreet  publicity.     Even  the 

"Duke  of  Wellington  was  fearfully  tormented 

*'  by  newspaper  correspondents,  and  we  find  in 

41  his  dispatches  repeated  allusions  to  the  subject ; 

* '  but  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  swarm  of 

"  self -constituted  critics,  who  beset  our  Army  in 


j  "  the  Crimea  and  sent  home  the  most  absurd  re- 

u  ports  to  delight  the  reading  public,  as  to  the 

"inefficiency   of  our    Generals?      These  letters 

"found  their  way  back  to   camp,    in   printed 

,  "  form,  and  were  admirably  adapted  to  enhance 

"the  spirit  of  insubordination  among  our  men. 

11  What  an  effect  it  must  produce  among  soldiers, 

"  when  they  read,  in  journals  of  large  circulation, 

I  "  that  such  a  commander,  in  the  Crimea,  was  like 

"the  ass  in  a  lion's  skin,  or  that  another  was  not 

•' worth  his  salt ;  and  yet  we  remember  reading 

'■  worse  than  this,  during  the  War.     Such  a  state 

•of  things,  when  the  bravest  officer  is  exposed 

"  to  the  effect  of  personal  malice  or  dangerous 

'•calumny,    can    only   demoralize  an  army    and 

"  thoroughly   destroy   that   esprit   de   corps   on 

'•  which  success  in  the  field  mainly  depends.    We 

|  ••  believe,  and  most  military  men  will  join  in  the 

"belief^  that  'Our  own  Correspondent1  helped 

"the  Russians  greatly  more  than  his  own  country. 

"The  minutest   details  of  camp  life  were  nar- 

"  rated,  and  even  news  published  of  future  ex- 

|  "peditions,  and  the  probable  movements  of  the 

''Campaign.  *    *    The  Emperor  Napoleon 

j  "  displayed  a  further  proof  of  his  great  ability, 

j  "  when  he  compelled  the  French  Press  to  be  very 

I  "discreet  in  its  revelations  about  the  Army  and 

I  "its  movements  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Baltic. 

1  "The  action  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  forbidding 

"all   newspaper    correspondents   accompanying 

•'  his  Army,  was  a  measure  that  merited  the  un- 

:  "  bounded  applause  of  all  reasonable  men  in  the 

i  •'Allied  Armies;    yet,  a  portion   of  the  British 

S  k'  press  dared  to  threaten  him  with  its  wrath  on 

j  "account  of  it.     If  Lord   Raglan   and  General 

"  Simpson   had   possessed  the  moral  courage  to 

"  lay  down  the  same  rule   and  scorn  the  abuse  of 

"the  newspaper    world,    they   and  their  troops 

"  would  not  have  been  so  often  exposed  on  the 

"pillory  and  given  up  to  the  ridicule  of  a  scan- 

"  dal-loving  people,  which  was  the  only  return 

I  "  they  got  for  their  good-natured  weakness.    *  * 

"  But  if  a  portion    of  the  Press  did   a   great 

'  "deal  during  the  War.  to  weaken  discipline  among 

;  "  our  troops  and  injure  the  Army,  in  every  possi- 

"  ble  way,  this  was  much  more  the  case  with  a 

I  "  party  in  Parliament,  pandering  to  notoriety  at 

|  "  any  price.     Newspaper  articles  do  not,  after 

|  "  all,  possess  the  weight  of  speeches,  uttered  by 

i  "  popular  men,  in  Parliament;  and  these  certainly 

i  "did  their  utmost  to  destroy  all  confidence  in 

l"  our  Army.     *.  *    *    *    A  General,  c  mini and- 

"  ing,  who,  while  he  is  standing  in  the  presence 

i  "  of  an  enemy,  is  compelled  to  hear  such  things 

j  "  as  wTere  uttered  about  Lord  Raglan  and  his 

J  ' '  successor,  cannot  possibly  secure  the  necessary 

{  "  confidence  of  his  men,  and  must,  at  last,  lose 

"  confidence  in  himself.         *         *        *        * 

"And  then,  again,  that  notorious  Roebuck 

I  "  Commission — did  it  not  subvert  all  ideas  of 
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41  military  lionor  and  discipline  ?  Officers  were 
"  compelled  to  appear  before  a  Committee  of 
"civilians  and  publicly  express  their  opinion  as 
4>  to  the  merits  of  their  superior  officers.  If  the 
**  originators  and  defenders  of  this  inquiry  Outild 
44  have  heard,  as  we  did,  the  sarcastic  remarks  of 
44  the  French  officers;  or  learned  the  openly  ex- 
M  pressed  disgust  of  all  those  who  bore  no  special 
41  love  for  England,  they  would  not  have  permit- 
44  ted  such  a  disgrace  to  their  country  to  go  on. 
14 We  will  not  here  pause  to  allude  to  the  bitter 
41  feelings  which  such  a  procedure  evoked  among 
*'  those  gallant  men  who  take  a  pride  in  the  ser- 
i4  vice,  for  we  think  that  there  is  but  one  opinion, 
4'  now  existing  among  all  reasonable  men,  as  to  the 
44  utter  impolicy  of  such  a  Commission  having  ever 
"  been  entrusted  with  such  dangerous  authority. " 

I  have  quoted  from  this  excellent  work  more 
freely  than  I  should  have  done,  but  for  the  fact 
that,  by  the  substitution,  throughout  the  Chapter, 
of  the  Press  of  the  United  States  for  that  of 
England.  Congress  for  Parliament,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  for  the 
Roebuck  Commission,  the  entire  Chapter,  al- 
though written  prior  to  the  Rebellion,  becomes 
an  admirable  criticism  upon  some  of  the  great 
evils  with  which  our  Army  was  afflicted,  during 
the  War. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  our  errors,  all  our 
disasters,  we  have  given  proof  to  the  world  that 
a  Republic  can  carry  on  a  great  War — can  sup- 
press the  most  formidable  attempts  at  its  de- 
struction. The  prompt  response  of  our  people 
to  the  calls  for  men  and  money,  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Volunteers  submitted  to  the 
severe  discipline  necessary  for  military  success, 
their  quiet  and  orderly  return  to  their  homes,  and 
the  resumption  of  their  former  peaceful  evoca- 
tions, gave  conclusive  proof  that  we  need  no 
great  standing  army. 

The  young  men,  now  in  our  rieids  and  work- 
shops, stand  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  Government ;  and  if  the  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  late  struggle  will  discard  public 
opinion  and  theclamorof  demagogues,  and  frank- 
ly and  honestly  point,  out  tin;  weak  spots  in  our 
armor—place  upon  record,  their  views  as  to  our 
errors  in  raising,  organizing,  and  equipping  an 
Arm;,  and.  il  these  errors  can  be  corrected,  we 
shall  not  again  be  called  upon  to  pay  so  dearly 
for  the  lessons  of  experience. 

I  think  that  nearly  ail  military  men  will  agree 
flint,  should  the  Government  again  be  forced  to 
call  out  the  Volunteers,  the  selection  of  officers, 
even  to  the  lowest  in  rank,  should  be  left  to  the 
General  Government  Promotions  and  the  pow- 
er of  conferring  special  rewards,  such  as  that  of 
brevet  iank,  should  be  made  upon  the  field,  by 
the  General  in  command,  instead  of  being  de- 
layed, as  at  present,  till  years  after  the  close  of 


the  contest,  and  then  made  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  politicians  who  never  saw  a  battle-field — 
the  modest  and  usually  most  deserving  being  left 
unrewarded,  while  the  self-seeking  and  those- 
possessing  political  influence  are  covered  with 
unmerited  honors. 

Veteran  Regiments,  when  reduced  in  numbers, 
should  have  been  filled  up  and  kept  in  the  field, 
instead  of  being  disbanded  to  make  room  for 
new  organizations,  under  inexperienced  officers. 
In  arms  and  equipments,  our  experience  has  sug- 
gested many  improvements  which  will  undoubt 
edly  be  adopted,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  military  knowledge  and  powrer  is  as  valu- 
able to  a  Government  as  is  usually  conceded,  by 
all  foreign  nations,  then,  even  upon  this  ground, 
alone,  we  have  much  to  recompense  us  for  the 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  and  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  treasure  lost  in  the  recent  War. 

The  final   Campaigns  of    each   of  the   grea*t 
I  Armies  into  which  our  forces  were  mainly  divid  • 
j  ed,  were   of  a   character  calculated  to   recom- 
pense the  veterans  engaged  in  them,  for  all  their 
toils — all  the  sufferings  and  disappointments  of 
their  past  four  years'  service. 

Sherman's  '  'Grand  March  to  the  Sea  " — a  march, 
which  we  were  told  by  the  ablest  military  critics 
of  Europe,  would,  if  successful,  add  a  fresh 
Chapter  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern 
warfare — an  attempt  at  which,  the  South  pro- 
fessed to  sneer  and  rejoice — predicting  its  utter 
and  humiliating  failure— a  Campaign,  the  novel- 
ty and  boldness  of  which  startled  and  alarmed 
many  of  our  own  friends — one.  during  which, 
although  the  soldier  was  compelled,  by  night  as  • 
well  as  by  dajr,  to  labor  and  suffer  great  hardship, . 
but  which  was  still  a  season  of  real  happiness  to 
all  who  took  part  in  it — a  portion  of  life  to  • 
which  they  will  always  revert  with  pleasure.  It 
is  true,  that  each  day  brought  its  burthens,  and 
these  at  times  seemed  hard  to  bear.  Sleeping  on 
the  damp  earth,  after  a  long  march,  in  a  cold 
rain,  during  which  every  article  of  clothing  was 
drenched,  or  laboring  all  day,  in  a  swamp  or 
river,  in  the  construction  of  bridges  or  roadways, 
and  sinking  to  rest  with  the  "damp  clothing 
clinging  to  the  person,  was  calculated  to  make - 
one  dream  of  and  long  for  the  comforts  of  his 
home  and  fireside.  Yet  our  men  were  cheerful 
and  hardy  ;  and  trials  under  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  War,  they  would  have  given 
up  in  despair,  were  now  borne  without  complaint. 

The  complete  confidence  of  the  entire  Army  in 
its  great  leader;  the  admirable  order  and  system- 
which  prevailed  during  the  march  ;  the  success 
with  which  Jill  obstacles  were  overcome;  the 
novelty  of  being  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  where  our  troops  had  never  before  pene- 
trated ;  the  universal  joy  with  which  the  Army 
was  welcomed  by  the  slave  population— old  and- 
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young,  male  and  female;  the  terror  of  those 
•who  had  hailed,  with  joy,  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, under  the  impression  that  they,  at  least, 
\vere  safe— far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Government — these  things,  with 
good  health,  fresh  air,  a  plenty  of  exercise,  with 
many  a  good  meal  obtained  without  money  and 
without  price,  with  just  enough  fighting  to  give 
spice  and  zest  to  the  march— all  combined  to 
render  it  the  romance  of  soldiering,  and  to  make 
it,  what  our  closing  Campaign  should  have  been, 
the  most  novel,  the  most  successful,  and  the 
most  memorable  Campaign  of  the  War. 

The  final  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  that  Army, 
and  of  the  unfaltering  patriotism  and  bravery 
that  had  characterized  all  its  history.  An  Army 
which,  from  the  fact  of  its  Held  of  operations 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Capital, 
had  been  subjected  to  more  criticism,  more  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  politicians  and  the  Press, 
and  had  endured  more  changes  of  commanders 
than  any  other  Army — an  organization  which  had 
fought  more  desperate  battles  and  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  more  men  than  all  our  other  Armies 
combined,  and,  through  it  all,  had  preserved  its 
good  name  and  its  fidelity  to  the  cause — this 
Army,  too,  in  its  final  Campaign  and  in  the  results 
accomplished,  was  amply  rewarded  for  all  its 
sufferings.  For  four  years,  the  objective  point  of 
this  Army  had  been  the  city  of  Richmond, 
where  were  congregated  the  Chiefs  of  the  Rebel- 
Ken.  More  than  once,  within  sight,  of  its  spires, 
it  had  been  compelled  to  turn  back  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  own  Capital.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  March,  commenced  the  series  of  great  battles 
which  were  to  result  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  for  which  this  Army  bad  so  long  struggled— 
the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  rebels  Lad 
been  at  all  times  based.  To  have  had  this  great 
result  accomplished,  without  severe  fighting, 
without  the  Los-*,  on  both  sides,  of  thousands  of 
gallant  men,  would  not  have  been  in  keeping 
with  the  past  history  of  the  struggle  between  the 
two  Annies  operating  in  Virginia.  A  week  of 
hard  marching  and  harder  righting  resulted  in 
the  final  surrender;  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Potomac,  in  company  with  their  brothers  from 
the  West,  who,  starting  in  Kentucky,  had  swept 
through  nearly  every  rebel  State,  now  made  its 
way  northward — passing  over  the  historic  and 
bloody  fields  of  Cold  Harbor,  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania  Court-house,  Fredericksburgh,  and 
Bull  Run,  where  so  many  gallant  comrades  were 
sleeping  their  last  sleep— they  leturned  to  our 
Capital,  laden  with  well-earned  laurels.  The 
Army  which,  in  1861,  had  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, in  disgrace — the  scoff  of  our  enemies,  at 
home  and  abroad — now  returned,  conscious  of  its 


strength  and  power — each  soldier's  heart  filled 
with  that  pride  and  joy  which  can  be  realized 
only  by  him  who,  having  given  up  home,  fami- 
ly, and  friends,  and  for  years  endured  the  dan- 
gers and  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  now  finds 
his  work  completed — his  country  saved — and 
himself  the  recipient  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 

II.—  REMINISCENCES  OF  "THE  WEST." 
By  Henry  O'Rielly. 

[When  arranging  a  Course  of  Lectures  for  the  "  Roches- 
"  ter  Athenaeum  and  Young  Men's  Association,"  of  which  [ 
waa  President,  I  invited  the  Hon.  Gahriel  Furman,  of 
Brooklyn,  then  (1841)  a  State  Senator,  to  favor  us  with  some 
Discourses  on  the  subject  of  American  Antiquities.  His 
compliance  with  the  request  gave  much  public  satisfaction, 
as  will  readily  be  imagined  by  people  familiar  with  hia 
character  and  capacity. 

As  a  slight  tokcm  of  the  interest  excited  by  his  Antiquar- 
ian Lectures.  It  was  deemed  appropriate  to  present  him 
with  some  memorial  of  "old  times  "  in  Rochester;  and  I 
readily  yielded,  for  this  purpose,  an  oaken  walking-staff, 
which  I  had  caused  to  be  made  from  half-burnt  timber 
saved  from  the  conflagration  of  the  first  framed  dwelling 
erected  at  a  locality  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  flour- 
ishing City  of  Rochester.  The  date  of  the  ancient  struc- 
ture from  whose  embers  the  brand  was  taken,  reached  in- 
to antiquity  as  far  back  as  the  year  1810— the  memorable 
year  in  which  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  a  young  Senator,  made 
an  exploring  tour,  along  with  General  Stephen  Van  Renssel- 
aer, Gouverneur  Morris,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  as  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Legislature,  for  examining  the 
routes  then  proposed  for  the  "inad  project,"  as  many  peo- 

S'.e  considered  it,  of  Canal  Communication  between  the 
udson  and  Lake  Erie — a  project,  by  the  bye,  which  eitin 
Clinton  was  induced  to  examine  only  a  few  menths  before, 
he  having  declined,  till  then,  to  read  Jesse  Hawlcy's  Essays 
which  first  formally  proposed  the  great  enterprise,  which 
Essays  General  Miciih  Brooks  had  tried, vainly,to  induce  him 
to  examine,  in  the  Winter  of  1808-9;  and  eveu  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson frankly  said,  of  it,  he  thought  the  projee t  undertak- 
en ';  a  hundred  years  too  soon.'- 

The  year  and  the  dwelling  are  also  memorable,  locally, 
from  the  circumstance  that,  during  that  season,  i!  was  in  a 
tree,  beside  that  pioneer  house,  that  a  burglarious  bear 
took  refuge,  when  Euos  Stone,  father  of  the  fir^t  white 
citizen  born  on  the  tract,  shot  the  intruder  and  saved  his 
provender  from  further  ursine  depredations— of  which,  and 
of  the  humble  dwelling  from  whose  timber  Ihe  oaken  staff 
was  made,  a  pictorial  record  is  preserved  in  the  frontispiece 
of  a  book,  issued  by  me,  in  183S,  entitled  Settlement  in  the 
West,  or  Sketches  of  Rochester  and  Western  New  York— 
for  Rochester  was",  even  so  recently,  considered,  by  so 
many  eastern  people,  as  being  rather  too  near  the  back 
woods — verging  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

The  interest  connected  with  the  subject  of  Mr.  Furman 's 
Lectures  manifested  itself,  in  various  ways,  about  that 
time,  and  occasioned  some  correspondence  with  the  Sena- 
tor, the  results  oE  which  were  handed  to  me,  for  use,  in  any- 
further  publications  I  might  make.  Two  of  the  replies  of 
Mr.  Furman  were  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Frederic  Whit- 
tlesey, then  Vice-chancellor  of  the  State ;  and  a3  ihe  contents 
of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting,  even  now,  I  annex  i  hem, 
hereto,  as  presented  to  me  by  that  gentleman. 

New  Yosk.  Jan.  7.  1871.  Hknsy  O'Rteli.y.] 

[JtJDGE  FURMAS*S   LETTERS.  J 

I. 

Albany,  November  25,  1841. 
Hon.  Frederick  Whittlesey'  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  examined  with  much  care 
the  ancient  coins  which  you  sent  me  from  Mr 
Ward  *  some  few  months  since,  as  having  been 


*  Levi  A.  Ward,  former  Mayor  of.  and  yet  resident  in, 
Rochester. 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochester;  and 

nm  satisfied  they  are  early  French  coins,  proba- 
bly of  their  Colonial  emission.  Both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  at  a  very  early  period,  after  the 
settlement  of  their  American  Colonies,  issued  a 
series  of  coins  for  the  currency  of  their  settlements 
— many  of  which  are  very  curious, more  so  indeed, 
than  the  coinages  of  the  Mother  Countries.  I  now 
nave  a  copper  coin,  about  the  size  of  a  Cent, 
which  was  ploughed  up  about  20  years  since,  in 
the  town  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  on  which  is 
the  inscription,  "Franc-Colonies,"  and  the  date 
of  1723;  which  was  one  of  those  French  Colon- 
ial coins.  And  1  saw  a  few  days  since  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Albany  Institute,  a  Stone  found 
.-.t  ;:  Spring  in  the  town  of  Pompey  in  this  State, 
haying  on  it  a  Serpent  around  a  tree,  and  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  Hadrian  VI.  to  the  Pon- 
tificate, 1523,*  and  the  French  name  of  Leon 
I)e  Laun— which,  with  the  Coins,  &c.  found  in 
the  Western  part  of  our  State,  undoubtedly  furn- 
ish the  evidence  of  the  establishment  of  French 
religious  missions  among  the  Five  Nations  of  In- 
dians, very  soon  after  the  first  colonizing  of  the 
Canadas  by  that  Nation.  The  Valleys"1  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  now  hare'  existing 
many  interesting  proofs  of  the  French  enterprize^ 
and  of  their  religious  misvsions,  scattered  through- 
out their  whole  extent  down  to  New  Orleans." 

An  examination  of  the  French  claims  to  this 
country,  and  of  the  course  they  pursued  to  es- 
tablish mid  perpetuate  their  dominion  here,  U  a 
very  interesting  enquiry.  By  looking  at  ihe 
first  volume  of  Sanson's  Great  Atlas,  published 
at  Antwerp,  in  Elephantine  folio,  about  1735,  ([ 
now  quote  from  recollection,  having  the  book 
at  home,  but  not  before  me,)  you  will  find  a 
Map  of  North  America,  published  by  the  French  • 
which  shows  that  they  claimed  all  the  country 
extending  from  the  Canadas  down  to  the  Mouth 
of  th.-  Mississippi,  and  up  to  the  gates  of  Sche- 
nectady; aid  they  built  their  Forts  and  trading 
Posts  throughout  that  whole  country.  This 
French  policy  continued  growing  and  strength- 
ening  even  as  late  as  the  year  175.-),  when°the 
eyes  oi  tl„.  British  Government  seem  to  have 
been  opened  to  the  strong  necessity  of  resktinc 
those  encroachments,  or  their  Colonies  would 
soon  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  very  narrow 
strip  ol  l.-md  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Coast— 
And  in  this  latter  year  a  work  of  much  merit, 
and  authority,  written  by  Dr.  Millar,  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  shewing  the  extent  and  effect 
of  that  policy  of  the  French  nation.  This  en- 
lightening of  the  views  of  the  British  Adminis- 
tration on  that  subject,  wag  owing  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Congress  ever  held  by  the 


•  Mr.  Furman,  in  h in  next  letter,  corrected  an  error  in 
th*  fore-oing  statement,  as  will  be  eeen  hereafter. 


American  Colonies,  w7hich  met  at  Albany  in  the 
preceding  year,  1754.  The  Journals  and  records 
of  that  Congress  are  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
now  existing  among  the  public  records  of  Louis- 
iana ;  for  M.  Alex.  Vatemare  at  the  meeting  held 
at  the  Capitol  to  facilitate  his  great  and  valuable 
project  of  National  exchanges  of  books,  &c, 
stated  through  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  that  he 
had  found  a  short  time  previous  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Journals  of  the  first  Congress  in  America ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  record  did  not  enable 
him  to  speak  definitely  in  the  matter.  How  it 
eame  there  1  cannot  conceive  ;  but  think  an  in- 
vestigation should  at  ouce  be  made  as  to  whether 
such  a  record  exists  or  not ;  and  if  it  does,  the 
original,  or  a  copy,  should  be.  procured  and  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  our  Secretary  of  State — 
Please  present  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Ward  for  his 
kindness  in  seuding  me  those  Coins,  and  also  my 
best  respects  to  him. 

With  great  respect 

[  am  Dear  Sir  yours  truly 

G.   FURMAN 

[Addressed  :  \ 

Hon. 

Frederick  Whittlesey 
Rochester 

Xew  York- 
II. 
Dear  8m: 

In  looking  last  evening  over  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  you  under  the  date  of  November  2oth  hist, 
I  discovered  that  in  my  description  of  the  stone 
found  in  Pompey  in  this  State  I  had  been  led  into 
an  error  by  following  an  account  which  I  had 
taken  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  who  had  seen 
it  some  time  since,  instead  of  my  own,  which  I ; 
had  copied  from  the  stone  itself.  As  there  are 
already  two  or  three  erroneous  descriptions  ofl 
this  stone  published  to  the  world,  I  feel  no  dispo- 
sition to  add  to  the  number,  and  therefore  give 
you  the  following,  as  the  correct  inscription, 
which  I  have  this  morning  again  compared  with 
the  original.     It  is  as  follows  : 


_ 

'  ■"  ^ 



Leo 

De 

GO 

Laun  . 

VI 

1020 

H 

—X 

! 

* 

•  Where  this  asterisk  is,  in  the  figure,  there  is,  on  the 
stone,  a  figure,  resembling  a  bud  or  spear-head,  which  we 
cannot  imitate.— Ed.  His.  Maq. 
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We  have  here  indeed  the  true  chronology  of 
the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  ;  and  it  may  be  thus 
read  "Leo,  the  6th  year  of  his  Pontificate  1520." 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  more  probably  the 
.corner  stone  of  the  little  Chapel  erected  by  the 
French  Colony  than  a  funeral  monument  as  none 
others  of  the  kind  have  been  found ;  and  that 
the  other  name  upon  it  is  that  of  the  founder  of 
.the  Chinch  or  rather  Chapel.  The  name  of 
14  Laun "  is  so  much  worn,  as  to  render  it  ob- 
scure, yet  I  am  satisfied  from  two  examinations  j 
-of  the  inscription,  that  this  is  the  name,  or  as  near  i 
u.s  can  now  be  made  out. 

Otherwise  all  that  I  have  stated  I  am  satisfied  j 
on  re-examination  is  correct, 

If  I  had  supposed  that  you,  or  L.  A.  Ward 
Esq.  felt  any  interest  on  this  question,  I  could 
furnish  you  from  my  library  in  manuscript,  and 
print,  if  at  home,  with  abundance  of  evidence 
proving  the  establishment  of  French  Colonies  in 
the  Western  part  of  this  State  and  in  the  Valleys 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ; — many  facts  in  that 
head  are  within  my  reach  even  at  this  place  from 
some  of  my  Notes  and  Memoranda  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  you  — 

Governor  J)e  Witt  Clinton  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Western  New-York  a  pamph- 
let of  about  25  pages  which  has  now  become  very 
scarce  and  difficult  to  be  procured — states,  that, 
a  settlement  of  the  French  was  made  in  the  town 
of  Pompey  in  160(5.-  He  says,  that,  '*at  the 
44  request  of  Karakontie,  an  Onondaga  Chieftain, 
14  a  French  Colony  was  directed  to  repair  to  his  vil- 
44  lage  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Indians  the 
"arts  and  sciences,  and  endeavor,  if  practicable, 
"  to  civilize  and  christianize  them " — that  "this 
41  little  colony  remained  for  three  years  in  a  very 
"peaceable  and  flourishing  condition,  during 
"  which  time  much  addition  was  made  to  the  es- 
"  tablishment,  and  among  others  a  small  chapel, 
"in  which  the  Jesuit  (from  whose  Journal  Gov. 
Clinton  derived  much  of  his  information.)  "  used 
"  to  collect  the  barbarians  and  perform  the  rites 
"  and  ceremonies  of  his  Church  " — Matters  con- 
tinued on  this  footing  until  160U,  when  a  party 
of  twenty  three  Spaniards  arrived  there,  guided 
by  some  of  the  Iroquois,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  up  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers  to 
Clean  point,  in  search  of  a  Northern  lake  whose 
bottom  they  supposed  to  be  covered  with  silver 
from  the  Indian's  description  :  "  Having  arrived 
"at Onondaga  lake  and  the  French  Village,  and 
"finding  no  silver,  they  seemed  bent  on  a  quarrel 
44  with  the  French,  whom  they  charged  with  hav- 
"  ing  bribed  the  Indians,  so  that  they  would  not 
"  tell  them  where  the  silver  might  be  found"- 
Such  things  may  appear  to  us  as  improbable, 
but  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Spanish 
adventures  during  the  early  settlements  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  extravagant  and  wearisome  expedi- 


tions which  they  made,  led  on  by  the  fables  of 
the  El  Dorado,  which  they  expected  to  find  real- 
ized in  the  Western  Continent ;  and  the  horrible 
amount  of  crime  and  loss  of  human  life  with 
which  their  pursuits  after  the  precious  metals 
were  attended,  or  who  have  read  the  Journal  of 
the  Voyage  of  I)e  Acugua  in  South  America, 
and  Southej^s  Account  of  the  Expedition  of 
Orsua  and  the  Crimes  of  Agnirre  will  not  want 
faith  in  this  statement.- 

Finallj%  it  was  agreed  that  an  equal  number  of 
Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards  should  go  in  pursuit 
of  this  treasure.-  While  on  their  route  the  In- 
dians began  to  suspect  some  design  in  the  strang- 
ers to  deprive,  them  of  their  country  whicli 
jealousy  was  greatly  increased  by  "  the  Spaniards 
41  telling  the  Indians  that  the  only  object  of  the 
"  French  was  to  tyrannize  over  litem,*'  and  "the 
"French  on  the  other  hand  asserted  that  the 
44  Spaniards  were  laving  a  plan  to  rob  them  of 
"their  lands"—  The  Indians  held  a  private 
Council,  and  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
both  :  And  having  obtained  assistance  of  the 
Oneidas,  and  Cavngas,  on  All  Saints  day,  1669, 
a  little  before  d"ay  break,  "the  little  Colony, 
"  together  with  the  Spaniards,  were  aroused  from 
44  their  slumbers  by  the  discharge  of  tin;  arms,  and 
"the  war  whoop  of  the  savage*.  -  Every  house 
'•was  immediately  fired  or  broken  open,  and 
"such  as  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames 
"were  killed  by  the  tomahawk  ;  and  not  one  of 
"the  Colonists  or  Spaniards  were  left  alive  to 
' '  relate  the  sad  disaster  "*- 

This  history  accounts  for  many  appearances, 
about  this  section  of  the  country,  which  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  present  race  of  inhabitants 
when  they  first  settled  it.  They  found  the  marks 
of  former  cultivation,  in  a  second  growth  of 
trees,  so  evident  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
every  one,  and  has  continued  from  that  time  to 
the  present  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation, 
although  few  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
cause.  This  second  growth  extends  many  miles 
and  is  rendered  the  more  prominent  from  being 
surrounded  by  the  original  forest  of  old  large 
timber-  And  in  ploughing  &  other  excavations 
made  in  that  space,  there  have  been  found  frag- 
ments of  Earthenware,  of  iron  implements  of 
husbandly,  and  also  parts  of  guns  and  other 
warlike  articles-  The  remains  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge  has  also  been  discovered  ;  and  about  thirty 
years  since  in  making  seme  excavations  in  that 
tract,  a  farmer  turned  up  a  piece  of  metal,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  part  of 
a  Church  bell-  This  was  found  not  far  from 
the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  inscribed 
stone  I  have  before  mentioned  but  as  no  one  had 
any  idea  that  a  Church  had  before  existed  there, 
little  was  thought  of  it,  and  I  think  no  care  was 
taken  for  its  preservation — it  was  undoubtedly 
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a  relic  of  the  bell  used  in  that  ancient  Chapel  of 
the  French  Colony  - 

On  the  subject  of  the  French  policy  of  sur- 
rounding the  English  Colonies  with  a  cordon  in 
forts  and  trading  posts,  the  proceedings  of  the 
First  Congress  at  Albany  in  1754,  exhibit,  the 
matter  in  a  very  strong  light.  After  taking  into 
consideration  the  situation  of  the  English  settle- 
ments,  they  represented  in   a  Memorial  to  the 

Crown ■**  That  it  was  the  evident  design  of 

"  the  French  to  surround  the  British  Colonies ;  to 
4 '  fortify  themselves  on  the  back  thereof ;  to  take 
11  and  keej)  possession  of  the  heads  of  all  the  im- 
"  portant  Kivers ;  to  draw  over  the  Indians  to  their 
"interest,  and  with  the  help  of  such  Indians 
"  added  to  such  forces  as  were  then  arrived,  and 
"might  afterwards  arrive,  or  be  sent  from  Europe, 
"to  be  in  a  capacity  of  making  a  general  attack 
"  on  the  several* Governments  ;  and  if  at  the  same 
"time  a  strong  naval  force  should  be  sent  from 
"France,  there  was  the  utmost  danger  that  the 
"whole  Continent  would  be  subjected  to  that 
"  Crown." 

As  I  have  before  stated,  in  my  previous  letter, 
numerous  traces  of  French  enterprize  are  still  to 
be  seen  throughout  the  great  Valleys  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Mississippi,  in  their  ancient  settlements, — 
in  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
people-  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburgh,  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  this  line  or  cordon  of 
forts  and  trading  posts,  and  a  very  formidable 
one  it  was  for  many  years  to  the  English  Colon- 
ies- Another  portion  of  that;  great  cordon  still  , 
existing,  i-  the  Village  of  Cohokia,  in  Illinois;  j 
in  which  is  a  Church  built  by  the  French  set-  j 
tiers  in  1698,  having  "  battled  with  the  storms  ! 
"of  move  than  a  Century"-  The  bell  which 
hangs  in  its  tower,  was  brought  from  France 
more  than  a  Century  and  a  half  ago,  and  still, 
or  until  recently,  on  every  Sabbath  morn  calls 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  render  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  that  Benificent  being  to  whom  they  owe 
nil  their  blessings,  as  it  had  done  for  ages  past - 
(This  fact  also  proves  that  the  French  Colonists 
had  bells  in  their  churches  in  their  early  settle- 
ments in  this  country, )  Numerous  other  in- 
Btani  i  s  might  be  cited  but  it  is  useless,  a  travel- 
ler cannot  pass  through  that  country,  or  any 
other  person  read  the  descriptions  of  the  same, 
without  according  to  the  truth  of  my  remark. 

It  is  a  curious  and  valuable  historical  fact,  not 
generally  known,  that  Thomas  Jenkins  Esq.  in 
1763,  submitted  to  the  British  Ministry  a  project 
to  prevent  the  emancipation  of  the  American 
Colonies,  and  to  retain  them  forever  in  their  obe- 
dience to  the  Crown  -  His  first  proposition  was, 
the  keeping  on  foot  most  of  the  troops  then  in 
America,  and  Which  were  disbanded,  or  recalled 
at  the  peace.  The  forts  which  were  scattered 
along  the  Indian  frontier,  and  which  were  after- 


wards demolished,  or  abandoned,  were  to  be 
preserved,  New  ones  were  to  be  erected  on  the 
Coast,  ostensibly  against  the  invasions  of  the 
French.  The  lands  granted  to  the  veterans  were 
always  to  be  within  the  precincts  of  a  Fort,  which 
on  the  frontiers  especially,  must  very  soon  have 
formed  respectable  military  townships —  Jenk- 
ins was  well  acquainted  with  America,  from  a 
residence  of  considerable  length  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  he  also  had  some  employ- 
ment in  the  English  army  which  cdnquered  Can- 
ada ;  which  enabled  him  to  become  conversant 
with  the  operation  of  the  French  policy ;  and  it 
was  their  scheme  somewhat  modified  which  he 
thus  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Lord  Bute 
and  his  associates.  Providence,  however,  so  or- 
dered matters,  that  the  English  ministry  did  not 
regard  this  project  with  any  favor — and  by 
rejecting  it,  facilitated  the  onward  progress  of 

I  the  American  Revolution  — 

If  I  was  at  home  with  my  books  about  me, 

i  you  might  have  a  much  more  enlarged  view  of 
the  French  settlements  in  this  country — it  may 
be  however,  that  I  have  already  given  you  more 

!  than  will  be  read  with  interest.     My  excuse  is, 

j  it  is  a  question  which  has  long  excited  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  sometime  since  I  collected  many  facts 
on  this  head,  and  arranged  them  in  some  order, 
of  which,  however,  I  am  not  now  able  to  avail 
myself,  which  has  been  the  reason  for  the  desult- 
ory mode  in  which  I  have  conveyed  you  this 
information  -  Present  my  respects  to  Mr.  Ward  - 
With  much  respect 

I  am  Dear  Sir  yours  triilj 

G.  FORMAN 

Albany,  Dec.  15-  1841  — 
[Addressed] 
Single  sheet 
To 

Hon.  Frederick  Whittlesey 
Rochester 

Monroe  County 
New  York 


HI. —THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  MONTEREY,  CAL. 
JUNE  3,  1870.* 

The  celebration  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  planting  of  the  Cross  at,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  City  of,  Monterey,  the  ancient  Capi- 
tal of  the  State    of   California,  was  celebrated. 


*  We  are  indebted  to  our  neighbor  and  friend,  John  Sav- 
age, Esqr.,  for  the  material  from  which  we  have  marie  this 
very  complete  report  of  the  Celebration  of  Monterey's  one- 
hundredth  birth- day;  and  Father  Hudson  has  also  laid  us 
under  many  obligations  by  sending  the  manuscript  of  his 
Oration,  in  order  to  make  the  report  more  complete.  Botb 
these  gentlemen  will  please  acoept  our  sincere  thanks.-Em- 
tos  HirroBictL  M*c  \/mi. 
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with  great  ceremonials,  on  the  third  of  June, 
1870. 

M  This  Fete?*  says  the  Monterey  Democrat  of 
June  11th,  "  passed  off  exceedingly  well.  In 
"  addition  to  the  population  of  the  town,  a  great 
"  many  visitors  were  present  and  participated  in 
"  the  ceremonies,  all  entering  heartily  into  Jthe 
"spirit  of  the  occasion  and  being  fully  alive  to 
"  the  significance  of  the  event  which  they  were 
"  commemorating. 

"Monterey  is  the  Jamestown  of  this  coast  :  on 
"  the  rock,  in  front  of  the  quaint  little  Custom- 
-house, built  in  Mexican  times,  first  leaped 
"ashore  hundreds  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
"  the  State,  who,  since,  dispersing  through  every 
"part  of  its  territory,  have  laid  the  foundation 
"  of  a  great  empire.  This  is  a  classic  spot,  asso- 
ciated, in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  State 
"now  living  and  to  come,  with  all  the  historical 
"  events  which  have  signalized  the  establishment 
"of  civilization  in  one  of  the  fairest  though 
"  among  the  latest  of  its  possessions.  The  site  of 
"  the  town  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  all  its  sur- 
"roundings  are  picturesque  and  pleasing,  every 
"natural  object  on  which  the  eye  falls  being 
"lovely  and  graceful.  In  front  of  the  town, 
"sweeps  the  broad  and  crescent- shaped  bay 
"which,  for  centuries,  has  been  known  to  navi- 
"  gators  as  affording  one  of  the  securest  and 
•'easiest-reached  havens,  in  which  might  lie, 
"with  perfect  convenience,  any  conceivable 
"amount  of  shipping. 

"To  the  religionist,  the  place  possesses  the 
** deepest  interest:  hue  was  planted,  for  the  Gist 
"time,  on  these  shores,  the  sacred  emblem  of  his 
"faith;  and  in  sight,  still,  are  many  monuments 
"  erected  by  devout  and  earnest  men,  whose  only 
"  thought  was  service  to  their  God  and  to  their 
"fellows.  To  poet,  historian,  and  statesman,  no 
"other  place  that  looks  westwardly  over  the 
"  Pacific,  possesses  an  equal  interest ;  ;is  the  years 
"  go  on.  it  Mill  be  visited  as  a  sort  of  Mecca  ;  and 
"Monterey  will  continue,  through  all  time,  the 
"object  of  tender  regard  and  something  like 
"  trerieration." 

The  following  account  of  the  interesting  event 
— one  of  the  most  noticeable  historical  occur- 
rences on  the  Pacific  Coast— is  compiled  from  the 
reports  furnished  to  the  leading  journals  of  San 
Francisco. 

Some  time  before,  it  seems,  an  invitation  had 
been  extended  to  the  Pioneer  Associations  of  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  etc.,  to  assist  in  the  cele- 
bration ;  and  ample  preparations  had  been  made 
to  honor  the  coming  event,  with  due  importance. 
We  admit  a  portion  of  the  early  correspon- 
dence, on  this  subject,  to  indicate  how  lreartiiy 
the  Pioneers  of  the  State  enlisted  in  the  move- 
ment, as  well  as  to  preserve  the  historical  materi- 
al which  we  find  in  it. 


[From  the  President  of  the  Sacramento  Pioneers.] 
"Sacramento,  May  30,  1870 

"Hon.  P.  A.  Roach,  Chairman,  etc.,  San 
1 '  Francisco. — Dear  Friend  :  Yours  of  the  1 3th 
"  inst.,  addressed  to  me  as  President  of  the  Sac- 
"ramento  Association  of  California  Pioneers,  in- 
"  viting  the  members  thereof  to  unite  with  those  of 
' '  the  San  Francisco  Association  and  others,  in  cele- 
"  brating,  at  Monterey,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the 
"Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
"that  city,  wras  laid  before  our  Association,  at  its 
"regular  monthly  meeting,  held  on  the  28th 
"  inst. 

"Many  of  us,  circumstance*  permitting, 
"  would  be  phrased  to  be  with  you,  on  this  rare 
"  and  interesting  occasion.  For  the  Pioneers  of 
"  1849  to  stand  upon  the  ground  hallowed  by  the 
"  tread  of  the  Pioneers  of  1770,  headed  by  the 
' '  good  Father  Junipero  Sena,  a  full  century  after 
"those  brave  men  startled  the  wilderness  by 
"  their  presence,  would,  indeed,  be  glory  to  the 
"living  ;  but  to  stand  there,  gathered  from  afar, 
"from  every  clime,  and  tongue,  and  nation,  to 
"celebrate  this  Centennial,  will  be  an  honor  to 
"the  memories  of  the  dead.  And  we  cannot  over- 
'•  honor  them.  They  were  the  Pioneers  of  Pion- 
"  eera,  on  this  western  coast.  In  comparison  with 
"theirs,  our  fame  is  nothing.  We  came  to  seek 
"gold;  they  came  with  nobler  aspirations — to 
"erect  an  empire,  not  only  of  domain,  but  of 
"  religion,  of  learning,  and  of  law.  Theirs  !"• 
"  all  the  honor  and  the  glory.  Let  us,  on  that 
"day,  bow  in  reverence  to  their  memories. 

"To  these  Missionary  Fathers  and  their  frugal 
"  foresight,  are  we  mainly  indebted  for  the  fact 
"that,  to-day,  our  State  is  the  wine-press  of  the 
"Nation.  From  them,  have  we  learned  the  vir- 
"  tue  of  irrigation  ;  and  to  their  influence  may,  in 
''■  an  eminent  degree,  be  ascribed  the  credit  that  we 
"  found  the  native  Indians  in  such  meek  suhjec- 
"tionthat  they  were  not  in  the  least  trouble- 
"some. 

"  Sincerely  hoping  that  this  Centennial,  which 
"  you  have  thus  auspiciously  inaugurated,  ma}-  be 
''  maintained  by  our  children  and  our  cnildrens' 
"  children,  as  the  ages  roll  by,  and  that  Monterey 
"  will  sacredly  preseive  in  her  archives  the  histo- 
"  ries  of  these  periodical  events,  I  have  the  honor 
"  to  remain,  with  profound  respect, 

"  Yours,  affectionately. 
' '  James  McClatchy, 
"President  Sacramento  Association 
' '  California  Pioneers. " 

As  the  movements  of  the  San  Francisco  Pion- 
eers formed  a  portion  of  the  noticable  events  of 
the  occasion,  our  report  will  follow  their  progress, 
from  that  city  to  Monterey. 

[From  the  Alta  California,  June  5.,  1870.] 

"  Departure  of  the  Pioneers. — Athalf-past 
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"six  o'clock,  on  Thursday  evening,  [June  2nd] 
11  there  stood  on  the  decks  of  the  steamer  Senator, 
"a  band  of  pioneer  citizens  of  California,  com- 
11  prising  representatives  from  Sacramento,  Marys- 
44  ville,  and  other  interior  towns.  They  were 
11  representative  men,  too,  and  amongst  them 
"over  a  dozen  veterans,  who  migrated  hither 
"long  before  the  discovery  of  gold  on  these 
"slopes.  Captain  Steele,  one  of  the  guests,  set- 
tled here  as  early  as  1825.  One-third  of  the 
44  passengers  were  invited  guests,  and  one  fourth 
4>  of  the  entire  number  lady  pioneers,  or  lady 
11  friends  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  The 
"  banner  of  the  Association  and  the  American  flag 
* 4  were  conveyed  aboard,  and  the  old  Mexican 
4  4  flag  was  hoisted  to  the  peak.  In  all,  there  were 
44  three  hundred  souls  aboard,  when  the  steamer 
**  left  Folsom-street  Wharf.  In  the  absence  of 
44  President  Chenery,  Charles  D.  Carter  was 
44  selected  as  acting-President.  Philip  A.  Roach 
44  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
"ments,  and  throughout  the  excursion  exerted 
44  himself  to  render  the  trip  in  every  way  agree- 
4i  able. 

44  Major  General  Ord,  although  unable  to 
44 accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Lull  of  the  Com- 
44  mittee,  responded  to  it,  not  only  by  note,  but  by 
"  Paying  the  steamer  the  compliment  of  thirteen 
44  guns  from  Alcatraz,  as  she  steamed  by  the 
44  fortress.  General  Ord,  in  his  note  of  declina- 
"tion,  mentions  the  fact  of  his  being  stationed 
44  at  Monterey,  amongst  a  people  generous,  culti- 
"vated,  and  hospitable;  and  that  his  sojourn 
4 '  there  was  a  delightful  one.  Everybody  aboard 
44 the  Senator  had  made  up  their  minds  and  pre- 
pared their  bodies  for  a  gay  time.  The  Band 
I' of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  was  called  into  requis- 
41  ition,  by  the  dancers,  before  the  Presidio  was 
"reached;  but  the  slight  swell  off  the  Fort  sum- 
"marily  stopped  this  fun,  and,  by  the  time  the 
4  •  ba  r  was  crossed,  a  few  bed-clothes  were  tumble- 
"ed  by  the  qualmish.  The  sea  was  smooth, 
44  however;  the  sunset  meal  relished  by  nearly  all ; 
44  and  the  mild  moonlight  evening  kept  the  poet- 
"ically  inclined  on  deck,  until  the  midnight 
44  hour. 

"Just  as  the  sun  peered  above  the  Santa  Cruz 
"W1U,  the  light-house  rounded  into  view  ;  and 
1  in  a  few  moments  the  staunch  old  steamer  was 
"beautifully  brought  alongside  the  pier,  and 
4 'the  thriving  seaside  town  of  Santa  Cruz  con- 
41  tamed  within  its  limits  the  floating  colony  of 
4 '  the  Senator.  A  tarry  of  two  hours,  here,  enab- 
44  led  the  passengers  to  4do'  the  place  satisfacto- 
44  nly.  The  e  uly  start  sharpened  the  appetite  for 
"the  excellent  matutinal  meal,  at  once  bountiful 
44  in  quantity  and  well  cooked.  And  here  we 
"must  declare  that  the  cuisine  suffered  at  the 
44  tongue  of  no  grumbler  during  the  absence  of 
44  the  vessel  from  this  port." 


A  dispatch  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  third  of  June* 
I  says  :  "The  steamer  Senator,  with  the  excur- 
|  "sionists  from  San  Francisco,  arrived  at  Santa 

44  Cruz,  at  live  o'clock  this  morning.  The  sail 
I  "down  the  coast  was  delightful,  the  sea  being 
J  "calm  and  the  weather  clear.  But  few  were 
I  "sea-sick.  The  number  of  passengers  excecd- 
j  "  ed  the  sleeping  accommodations;  and  those 
i  "who  remained  up  kept  the  rest  awake  with 
j  "their  boisterous  merriment.  A  large  number 
;  "  of  passengers  went  ashore  at  Santa  Cruz,  where 
;  "  the  steamer  stopped  two  hours,  and  started  for 
i  ' '  Monterey  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  taking  a 
j  "large  delegation  of  Santa  Cruz  pioneers  and 
j  "citizens.  The  music  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry 
!  "Band  of  nineteen  pieces  was  a  grand  feature  of 
!  "  the  voyage. 

"Several  lady  correspondents  of  California  and 
!  "Eastern  papers  were  on  hand,  including  one 
I  "who  came  with  the  Boston  party.  John  Sav- 
;  ''age,  the  Irish  patriot,  is  one  of  the  guests  of  the 
j  "  Pioneers. 

4  4Phili p  Roach  of  the  Examiner,  who  was  Alcalde 
j  "  and  Mayor  of  Monterey,  in  1840,  and  represent- 
;  "  ed  it  in  the  State  Senate,  is  Chairman  of  the 
1  4  s  Committee  of  Arrangements.  Charles  R.  Bond 
j  "  marshals  the  Pioneers,  who  are  here  in  force, 
i  "with  their  silver  and  gold  bear-badges   and 

4 'Society  banner.     Several  representatives  of  the 

44  San  Francisco  journals  are  along." 

We  take  the  following  account  of  the  recep- 
tion at  Monterey,  the  procession,  and  addresses, 
chiefly  from  the  Alta  California  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  the  sixth  of  June. 

As  soon  as  the  gallant  old  steamer  was  mtide 
fast  to  the  wharf  at  Monterey,  Charles  R.  Bond, 
acting  Marshal  of  the  Association,  announced 
the  programme. 

"  ORDER  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

44  Grand  Marshal  and  his  Aids. 
44  First    Division — Military    Companies    and 
4 '  Bands. 

"Second  Division — California  Pi  meers  ;  Stev- 
"enson's  Regiment,  officers  and  men. 

44  Third  Division — Orator  of  the  day;  State 
44  and  Federal  officers  and  file;  ex-Prefect^, 
"  Alcaldes,  and  Mayors;  City  and  County  officers. 

"  Fourth  Division — Civic  Associations. 

44  Fifth  Division — AVhaling  Companies. 

44  Sixth  Division— Public  Schools. 

"  Seventh  Division — Visitors  and  Citizens,  on 
"foot. 

44  Eighth  Division — Citizens,in  carriages  and  on 
44  horseback. 

"  At  twelve  M.,  a  signal  gun  will  be  fired,  at  the 
"church,  to  form  procession  there. 

44  Order  op  March. 
44  From  Church  to  the  front  of  Albrego's  house: 
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M  thence  to  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Washington- 
»'  streets ;  thence  up  Pearl  to  xYlvarade-street ; 
u  thence  down  Alvar ado -street  to  the  Custom- 
M  house;  thence  crossing  the  bridge  to  the  pic- 
<4nic  grounds. 

44  On  arrival  at  the  bridge  and  picnic  grounds, 
"  a  signal  gun  will  be  11  red. 

44  Ail  Oration  will  be  delivered,  about  three,  P. 
44  M. ;  notice  of  which  will  be  given  by  firing  a 
4 'signal  gun. 

4 'The  Pioneers  of  Monterey  will  form  a  Com- 
44  mittee  of  Reception. 

44  Aids  to  Grand  Marshal — J.  J).  Callahan,  E. 
44  W.  Mills. 

44  Division  Marshals — First  Division.  J.  li. 
"Leese;  Second  Division,  R.  McKee;  Third 
"  Division,  W.  S.  Johnson  ;  Fourth  Division,  T. 
44  G.  Lambert;  Fifth  Division,  Capt.  Pray; 
"Sixth  Division,  It.  B.  AVarren  ;  Seventh  Divis- 
ion, J/.  F.  Brown;  Eighth  Division,  EL  Mills. 
''Badges. 

44  Grand  Marshal — Red  Scarf. 

44  Aids  to  Grand  Marshal — Blue  Scarfs. 

44  Marshals — White  Scarfs. 

44  Other  Aids  will  wear  a  red  ribbon  tied  on 
44  the  left  side  of  the  coat,  in  button  hole. 

44 B.  V.  Sargent,  Grand  Marshal. 

•'MONTEBEY,  May  30,  1870.*' 

At  this  moment,  the  Monterey  Pioneers,  u  stal- 
wart body  of  fifty -six  men,  were  observed,  drawn 
up  a*  a  Reception  Committee,  on  the  wharf,  each 
bearing  the  regalia  of  their  Order.  In  their  ranks 
was  l>orne  a  large  American  ensign,  and  also  the 
lirst  banner  of  the  City  of  Monterey,  at  its  organi- 
zation, it  was  designed  by  the  lamented 
44  Squibob,"  who  was,  at  one  time,  stationed  here. 
His  humor  is  exhibited  by  the  motto,  "  Anda," 
44  Go  ahead  !" 

The  Banner  of  Monterey  was  borne  by  B.  P. 
Kooser,  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  oldest  Pioneer  pres- 
ent, and  the  American  flag,  by  J.  C.  Piercy,  of 
San  Jose\ 

Now  the  Pioneers  formed  a  hollow  square. 
The  last  Prefect  of  the  District,  Don  David 
Spence,  welcomed  the  guests,  generally,  most  cor- 
dially  by  a  neat  speech  and  his  singing  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  in  excellent  voice  for  a  man  of  three- 
score years  and  ten.  The  crowd,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  were  ladies,  joined  in  the  chorus.  It, 
was  a  monster  out-door  concert. 

Milton  Little,  President  of  the  Monterey  Pion- 
eers, in  a  brief  speech,  welcomed  their  Brother 
Pioneers. 

Charles  D.  Carter,  Esq.,  acting-President, 
introduced  Philip  A.  Roach,  who  responded  in 
behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Association.  He 
stated  that  his  Society  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion with  sincere  satisfaction.  This  was  an 
event  that  deserved  commemoration  of  all  Pio- 


neers in  the  State.  Consequently  every  organi- 
zation in  California  had  been  invited ;  and  dele- 
gations from  all  of  these  were  present.  Their 
officers  had  written  their  acceptance  in  words 
that  had  been  given  to  the  public  through  the 
press ;  the  sentiments  conveyed  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  labors  of  the  Missionary  Fathers. 
They  had  taught  the  Indian  to  plant  the  olive 
and  the  vine  and  to  build  churches  ;  had  trained 
them  to  be  docile ;  and,  in  various  ways,  to  render 
themselves  serviceable  to  the  early  Pioneers. 

After  other  remarks,  the  speaker,  in   conclu- 
sion, pointed  to  the  Cross  and  said,  4'  Behold  in 
j il  yonder  glen,  on  the  western  marge  of  this  Conti 
I  "nent,  the  sign   under  which  the  Missionaries 
|  "came  to  conquer.    Inspired  with  the  determina- 
j  "tion  to  do  their  duty  to  God,  they  sought  to  raise 
"the  poor  creatures  amongst  whom  they  came,  to 
"a  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  their  great  Cre 
"ator  and  to  teach  them  such  useful  arts  as  the}' 
"  were  capable  of  learning.  All  here  can  bear  wit  • 
"ness  how  well  they  succeeded.     The  Cross  has 
' '  been  more  powerful  than  the  Sword.    It  solves  a 
"problem  in  which  our  national  reputation  is  in 
"volved.     The  funds  contributed  by  individual* 
44  to  carry   on  this  noble  work  are  retained  by 
"Mexico.     Could  those  funds  be  obtained  and 
i  "given  to  Missionary  Fathers,  the  triumph  of 
i  "the  past  would  be  exceeded  by  the  victories  of 
;  "  the  future. 

44 The   Cross  is    where   Viseaino  stood  :  it  is 

|  "  placed  where  Serra  blessed  the  soil  :  we  stand 

I  "  before  it,  to-day  :  may  it  remain  there  for  ag(8, 

"  to  guard  Monterey  from  evil,  pestilence  and 

i  "  famine." 

The  procession  then  formed,  the  Band  preced 
;  ing  and  playing  national  airs.     Next,  fell  in  the 
officers;    and  the  ladies  sandwiched  between  the 
|  first    and    second-class     Pioneers.     The    crowd 
j  marched  up  Alvarado- street,  both  sides  of  which 
I  were  planted  with  young  and  vigorous  Monterey 
\  pines  and  cypress  saplings.     The  houses — nearly 
!  all  of  which,  on  this  side,  as  on  all  of  the  streets, 
j  are  built  of  adobe,  and  many  arc  spacious  and 
;  elegant    residences — on    the    present    occasion, 
I  were   dressed   in  a  holiday    garb,   the  brilliant 
|  green   of  the  foliage  contrasting  magnificently 
!  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  houses. 
J      After  halting,  for  a  brief  period,  at  Harris's 
!  Washington  Hotel,  which  was  covered  from  cor- 
i  nice  to  sidewalks  with  evergreens,  the  procession 
j  moved  to  the  old  Church  of  San  Carlos  de  Mon 
j  terey.     This  sacred  structure  displayed  the  Amer- 
!  icau,  Spanish,  and  Mexican  ensigns. 

The  Church  is  cruciform  and  a  perfect  bijou  of 
elegance.  It  was  densely  crowded.  A  Te  Deum 
was  executed  by  the  choir,  accompanied  by  the 
Santa  Cruz  Band.  The  High  Mass'  was  sung  by 
Padre  Ambris,  assisted  by  several  clergymen 
from  adjoining  districts.     This  Father  is  the  Pas- 
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tor  of  San  Antonio.  He  came  to  California  with 
the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  then  composed  of 
B.ija  and  Alta  California.  Since  then,  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  he  lias  been  exercising 
pastoral  duties. 

In  early  days,  the  Mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
Padua  was  one  of  the  most  important,  in  wealth 
and  the  number  of  its  neophytes.  It  is  yet,  ow- 
ing to  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  aided  by  the 
remaining  Indians,  kept  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation . 

The  remaining  services,  at  the  Church,  were  a 
sermon,  in  Spanish,  by  Father  Rubio,  who  also 
made  a  few  remarks  in  English. 

The  other  clergymen  present  were  Fathers  Ca- 
sanova, Curran,  Mahony,  Hudson  and  Rubio. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  grand 
procession  commenced  forming  at  the  Church, 
under  the  general  management  of  B.  V.  Sargent. 
The  names  of  the  Aids  were  Doctor  Callahan 
and  E.  W.  Mills.  Division  Marshals,  J.  R.  Leese, 
R.  McKee,  W.  8.  Johnson,  T.  G.  Lambert,  Cap- 
tain Pray,  R.  B.  Warren,  L.  F.  Brown,  and  H. 
MiHs. 

The  programme  was  carried  out,  fully  and 
faithfully,  as  published.  One  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  it  was  a  beautifully  decorat- 
ed car,  containing  girls  clad  in  white,  and  repre- 
senting the  different  States  and  Territories.  The 
children  are  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,  under 
the  management  of  Robert  B.  Warren,  Mrs. 
Batcheldor,  and  Miss  Phillips. 

The  equestrians  in  the  procession  attracted 
much  attention,  by  their  splendid  horsemenship. 
The  mounted  Marshals  performed  their  various 
duties,  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  The  Califor- 
nia carriage  of  the  olden  time,  and  such  as  has 
been  used  in  Monterey  until  very  recently,  was 
revived  with  tho  procession.  This  was  a  pon- 
derous cart,  with  wooden  wheels,  and  drawn  by 
an  ox.  The  shafts  were  hickory  poles,  and  a 
harness  of  raw  hide.  The  occupant  was  a  hand- 
some American  lady,  who,  as  a  young  girl,  crossed 
the  plains  in  a  somewhat  similar  vehicle,  eighteen 
years  since,  in  the  long  period  of  six  months. 
To-day.  the  iron  horse  travels  in  the  Pioneers' 
path,  and  makes  the  trans  continental  journey  in 
six  days  instead  of  consuming  half  a  year. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  grove, 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Bay,  groups 
selected  shady  dells,  whilst  others  might  have 
been  seen  gathering  wild-flowers,  and  enjoying 
the  magnificent  sea  view  and  the  finny  tribes 
disporting  in  its  placid  waters. 

Extending  through  a  long  portion  of  the 
grove,  was  a  table  spread  with  viands  of  a  most 
substantial  character  and  native  wines,  which 
were  partaken  of  with  a  zest  heightened  by  tht 
long  march  and  stimulated  by  the  ocean  breeze. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  resident  of  the  country  had 


contributed  to  make  an  old-fashioned  merie?ida,  a 
complete  success. 

The  large  attendance  of  native  California 
dames  and  maidens  was  the  theme  of  general 
remark.  Many  of  the  old  ladies  were  present,  to 
do  honor  to  the  early  Fathers  who  had  given 
them  secular  and  religious  instruction.  To  show 
their  sympathy  with  the  celebration,  a  number 
of  venerable  matrons  came  from  distant  points, 
to  attend  it. 

At  three  o'clock,  an  immense  crowd  convened 
around  the  rostrum.  The  President  of  the  Day, 
Don  David  Spence,  a  Pioneer  of  1824,  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  After  music,  by  the  Santa 
Cruz  Band,  Father  Hudson,  of  Gilroy,  delivered 
the  Oration  of  the  day,  which  we  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  presenting,  from  the  original  manu- 
script, which  Father  Hudson  has  kindly  trans- 
mitted for  our  especial  use. 

[Oration.] 

' '  It  relieves  me  of  considerable  anxiety  to  be- 
4 '  hold  the  numerous  assembly  with  which  I  am 
1 '  surrounded,  because  it  gives  me  sufficient  evi- 
"  dence  of  the  interest  you  take  in  the  proeeed- 
11  ings  of  to-day.  It  tells  me,  that  it  is  not  left 
4 '  for  me  to  awaken  interest — an  undertaking  for 
"which  I  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  myself 
"competent.  I  feel  that  you  have  been  unhap- 
py in  your  selection  of  a  speaker  for  this 
"occasion  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
"  honorable  position  to  which  you  have  assigned 
"me.  I  am  proud,  as  a  Minister  of  God,  in 
"putting  my  hand  to  the  work,  be  that  hand 
4  4  ever  so  feeble,  when  there  is  a  question  of  com- 
"  memorating  such  heroic  efforts  for  the  spread 
"of  Civilization,  for  the  reclamation  of  man- 
"  kind,  and  for  the  propagation  of  Christian 
"Doctrine,  as  those  which  we  are  assembled  to 
4 '  commemorate,  to-day. 

44  We  read  the  history  of  the  Propagation  of 

"  the  Faith  ;  we  gather,  from  the  monuments  of 

"Christianity,  which  exist  in  the  various  quar- 

44  ters  of  the  globe,  information  of  the  gigantic 

44  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  individuals, 

44  and  of  the  wonderful  efforts  which  their  exer- 

44  tions  produced.     If  we  give  ourselves  time  to 

44  reflect   upon  the  circumstances  under  which 

44  some  of  these  efforts  were  made,  and  upon  the 

44  difficulties  which   these    circumstances  must 

44  have  thrown  in  the  way,  we  will  stand  aston- 

44  ished  at  the  results  which  have  been  achieved. 

44  Even  in  this  nineteenth  century,  in  which  we 

"  live,  we  are  ready  to  give  men  credit,  as  ben- 

"  efactors   of  their  kind,  when,  through  their 

"agency,  some   result,  calculated   to   promote 

"  the  general  well-being,  is  produced.     This  is 

"  all  right,  and  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  act 

44  otherwise.     But,  if  we  be  so  grateful  to  our 

44  modern   benefactors,  to  men  who  have  pro- 
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"duced  beneficial  results,  not  single-handed, 
"  my  friends,  but  with  all  the  surroundings  of 
u  Civilization,  with  each  individual  of  an  en- 
"  lightened  community  contributing  his  mite 
"  towards  facilitating  the  work  of  the  leading 
"spirit,  and,  therefore,  sharing  with  him  in  the 
"merit  of  his  productions;  if,  after  all  this,  we 
"  consider  ourselves  so  deeply  indebted  to  the 
41  inventive  genius,  to  the  laborious  artist,  to  the 
"  ripe  scholar  who  devotes  his  acquisitions  to 
M  to  the  refinement  of  the  society  in  which  we 
"live,  to  the  devoted  Missionary  who  announces 
"  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  which  has  such 
"a  benign  influence  upon  the  society:  if,  I  say, 
"  we  be  so  grateful  to  these  benefactors,  notwith- 
standing that  they  accomplished  their  work 
"with  comparatively  little  sacrifice,  what 
"  should  be  our  feelings  towards  those  heroes 
"of  antiquity,  who,  with  axe  in  hand,  cleared 
"  their  way  through  the  pathless  defiles,  through 
"  the  otherwise  inpenetrable  thickets  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  order  to  establish  Religion  and 
"  Civilization,  of  which  we  are  now  the  inheri- 
"  tors;  in  order  to  plant,  by  the  sweat  of  their 
"brows,  the  very  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  our 
"people  are  enjoying  ;  in  order  to  make  known 
"  to  us  the  existence  of  this  garden  in  which  we 
"  live,  this  favorite  land  in  whose  behalf  a 
"  bountiful  Providence  has  acted  with  so  much 
"  liberality  ? 

44  But,  in  order  to  understand  the  sacrifices 
"made  by  the  men  to  whose  memory  we  are 
"  assembled  to  do  honor,  to-day,  let  us  follow 
"  them,  a  little,  through  the  rough  paths  they 
"  had  to  travel,  in  exploring  and  settling  the 
"  then  unknown  regions  of  California. 

"  As  early  as  the  year  1603,  the  Spanish  Ad- 
"miral,  Don  Sabastian  Viscaino,  visited  the 
"  harbor  of  Monterey.  On  the  site  of  the  town 
"  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  at  that  early 
44  date,  the  Royal  Standard  of  the  Cross  was 
44  erected.  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  new  law 
"  was  celebrated,  under  the  shade  of  a  spread- 
44  ing  oak,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine. 
44  The  Admiral,  having  taken  note  of  the  harbor 
44  he  had  discovered  and  its  surroundings,  not 
**  being  so  equipped  as  to  be  able  to  colonize  or 
"  settle  the  place,  withdrew,  with  his  compan- 
44  ions,  in  the  hope  that  steps  would  be  taken, 
44  immediately  after  his  return,  to  send  the 
"blessings  of  Religion  and  Civilization  to  the 
"  native  Indians,  who  were  as  much  present  to 
"  the  all-seeing  eye  of  our  Lord,  as  they,  them- 
44  selves,  of  the  Caucasian  race,  were,  when  He 
"  issued  the  command  to  '  Go  and  teach  all  na- 
"  '  tions,'  although  the  blessings  flowing  from 
"  obedience  to  that  command  had  reached  them 
"  so  long  before. 

"  The  holy  apostle,  St.  James,  who  brought 
*•  the  glad-tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  Spain,  must 


"  look  down  with  complacency,  no  less  than  my 
"  own  glorious  patron,  St.  Patrick,  on  the  work 
"  of  his  spiritual  children,  in  the  Propagation  of 
"  the  Faith  of  Christ.  Wherever  the  Spanish  lan- 
"guage  is  spoken,  and  it  is  widely  diffused 
"  over  the  face  of  the  earth — perhaps  the  most 
"  widely  of  European  languages,  if  we  except 
"  the  English — and,  in  many  places  where  it  is 
44  not  spoken,  the  spiritual  children  of  St.  James, 
"from  every  quarter  of  the  peninsula  which  he 
"  evangelized,  are  to  be  found  engaged  in  the 
"  same  holy  work,  obeying  the  same  divine  pre- 
"  cept  which  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  Apostles, 
"  when  our  Lord  and  Saviour  spoke  the  words 
"  '  Going,  therefore,  teach  all  nations.'  The  Cas- 
"tilian,  the  Andalusian,  the  Arragonian,  and  the 
"  Catelonian,  from  the  snow-capped  Pyrrenian 
"  mountains  to  the  sunny  vineyards  of  Granada, 
"  Spain  has  sent  forth  her  Soldiers  of  Christ, 
"armed  with  the  Cross,  to  fight  the  battles  of 
"  their  Lord.  The  history  of  South  America, 
44  the  history  of  Mexico,  the  history  of  Califor- 
"  nia,  the  history  of  the  event  which  we  are 
"assembled  to  commemorate,  to-day,  all  bear 
"  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
"  But  let  us  have  a  few  facts ;  because,  after  all, 
"  they  are  more  substantial  things  than  words. 

"After  that  one  solitary  visit,  by  Don  Sa- 
"  bastian  Viscaino,  in  1603,  the  sand-hills  of 
"  Monterey  were  not  again  pressed  by  the  loot 
"of  the  white  man,  for  the  long  period  of  one 
"hundred  and  sixty-seven  years.  It  was  not 
"forgotten,  however.  Every  syllable  of  infor- 
"  motion  concerning  it  was  carefully  preserved  : 
"  and  so  accurate  was  that  information, and  so  lit- 
"  tie  effect  had  that  long  lapse  of  years  upon  the 
"  appearance  of  Monterey,  that  those  who  final- 
"  ly  established  Religion  and  Civilization,  here, 
"recognized  it,  at  first  sight,  as  the  place  d8- 
"  scribed  by  Admiral  Don  Sabastian  Viscaino, 
"  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  before. 

44  On  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
44 1768,  Father  Junipero,  whose  name  is  so 
"  closely  connected  with  the  settlement  of  Mon- 
"  terey,  started  from  San  Bias,  on  his  way  to 
"  Lower  California,  On  the  first  day  of  the 
"following  month,  he  arrived  at  Loretto  ;  and, 
"  continuing  his  journey,  he  reached  his  desti- 
"  nation,  in  Lower  California,  on  the  sixth  of 
"  the  following  July.  Whether  the  object  of 
"Father  Junipero's  journey  was  to  meet  the 
11  Visitor  General  of  New  Spain,  who  arrived  in 
"  Lower  California,  at  the  same  time,  or  not, 
"  does  not  appear.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
"  would  seem  to  warrant  such  a  conjecture.  This 
"Visitor  General,  Don  Jose  Galves,  came  with 
' '  royal  order  to  send  an  expedition  to  settle  the 
4 '  port  of  Monterey  or,  at  least,  that  of  San  Diego. 

4  4  After  an  interview  between  Father  Junipero 
"  and  the  Visitor  General,  in  La  Paz,  exp«ditioni 
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"  Mere  started,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  settle 
"  the  above-named  places.  Each  expedition  was 
44  divided  into  two  companies.  The  two  ships 
"which  carried  the  two  companies  of  the  sea 
"expedition,  were  the  San  Carlos  and  the  San 
14  Antonio.  They  brought  with  them,  the  mate- 
44  rials,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  for  the  ac- 
44  complishment  of  the  work  they  had  in  hand. 
44  On  board,  were  three  Missionaries,  sacred  vest- 
"  ments  for  the  altar,  farming  implements,  and 
44 agricultural  seeds.  These  were  Pioneeks,  my 
44  friends  ;  and  those  who  have  associated  them- 
44  selves,  under  the  title  of  4  Pioneers,*  are  fulfill- 
ing a  noble  duty  when  they  take  advantage  of 
44  every  opportunity  of  doing  honor  to  these, 
44  their  noble  predecessors. 

"  The  first  destination  of  these  ships  was  San 
"Diego  :  and  each  had  orders  that  the  first  ar- 
riving should  await  the  coming  of  the  other, 
"  for  twenty  days;  and,  in  case  of  its  not  arriv- 
'-  ing  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  were  to  leave 
"  there  a  sign  of  their  arrival,  and  then  continue 
"  their  journey  for  Monterey. 

"The  land  expedition,  consisting  of  two  divi- 
"  sions,  also  started,  at  the  same  time,  in  pursuit 
44  of  the  same  object,  and  with  the  same  orders 
"regarding  the  stay  of  the  first  arrival  for 
*4 twenty  days:  the  leaving  there  a  sign;  and 
"  their  proceeding,  in  quest  of  Monterey. 

"  With  the  second  division  of  the  land  expedi- 
tion, came  the  never-to-be-forgotten,  in  Mon- 
"terey,  Father  Junipero,  who,  in  union  with 
4 'Father  Juan  Crespi,  was  destined  to  administer 
44  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  future  Mission,  of 
"Monterey,  The  first  division  of  the  land  ex- 
pedition brought  with  them  two  hundred  head 
44  of  cows,  bulls,  and  oxen ;  and  here,  my 
44  friends,  is  the  germ,  this  is  the  starting-point, 
"  of  stock  -raising  in  California. 

44  The  work  is  fairly  begun:  the  expeditions, 
44  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  are  wending  their 
44  way,  northward.  Let  us  bid  them,  4  God 
44  4 speed,'  and  pass  before  them,  in  thought,  to 
44  San  Diego,  to  await,  there,  the  first  arrival. 

44  in  the  mean  time,  however,  the  land  expe- 
44  dition  will  have  performed  a  great  work.  On 
44  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1709,  after  having 
11  travelled  from  the  twenty-first  of  March,  they 
"arrived  :it  Villacatfi,  in  Lower  California, 
44 where  they  halted;  and,  on  the  following 
44  day,  th<-  fourteenth,  they  established  the  Mis- 
44sion  of  San  Fernandes.  They  divided  their 
44  farming  implements  and  left  forty  head  of  the 
44  cattle.  But  they  had  no  time  toloose  :  more- 
41  over,  this  work  did  not  seem  to  come  within 
44  the  range  of  their  orders;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  Penticost  Sunday,  on 
44  which  they  established  that  Mission,  a  time, 
u  as  every  Catholic  knows,  of  great  festivity  in 
44  the  Church,  they  resumed  their  journey,  the 


"next  day,  in  search  of  San  Diego.  But,  while 
44  we  have  been  talking,  and  a  month  before  the 
"  establishment  of  the  Mission  of  San  Fernan- 
"  des,  the  ship  San  Antonio,  on  the  eleventh  of 
"  April,  arrived  in  San  Diego.  She  remained 
" twenty  days,  according  to  instructions;  and, 
44  having  put  up  the  appointed  signal,  to  show 
44  that  they  had  been  there,  they  were  about  to 
44  set  sail,  when  the  San  Carlos  hove  in  sight. 
44  By  the  first  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  1769, 
44  all  that  had  started  from  La  Paz,  both  by 
44  land  and  by  sea,  except  those  who  were  lelt 
"  in  charge  of  the  Mission  of  San  Fernandes, 
4'  were  once  more  gathered  together  in  San  Diego. 
44  After  a  couple  of  weeks  spent  in  recruiting 
"  their  strength  and  in  deliberation,  an  expedi- 
tion, by  land,  was  despatched  in  search  of 
44  Monterey.  This  expedition  was  composed  of 
44  Governor  Gasper  Portala  and  his  servant; 
44  Fathers  Juan  Crespi  and  Francisco  Gomes, 
44  and  two  Indians,  of  Lower  California,  as  their 
44  servants;  Captain  Fernando  Ilenera,  the  sec- 
44  ond  commander  of  the  expedition,  with  twen- 
<4ty-six  soldiers;  Pedro  Fages,  a  Lieutenant  of 
**  a  Company  of  Catalonians,  of  seven  men,  all 
''  that  were  left  to  him,  able  to  travel ;  and  an 
'4  Engineer,  Don  Miguel  Constanzo,  with  five 
<k  teamsters  and  fifteen  Indians  to  open  roads 
i'  before  the  party. 

44  On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  two  days  after 
44  the  departure  of  the  above  expedition,  the 
44  formal  establishment  of  the  Mission  of  San 
44  Diego  took  place.  The  system  adopted  by 
44  the  Spanish  Government,  and  which  was  in 
44  Yioiably  adhered  to  by  the  Missionary  Priests, 
44  in  their  dealings  with  the  native  Ind'ians.  was 
44  one  of  kindness.  Attractions  and  bribes, 
44  rather  than  threats  or  punishments,  wen;  the 
44  means  adopted,  to  induce  them  to  bend  to 
44  the  yoke  of  Civilization.  Following  this 
44  plan,  the  Fathers  who  administerd  the  affairs 
44  of  the  Mission  gavethe  Indians  clothes  and  oth- 
44  er  commodities,  valuable  in  their  estimation. 
44  These  presents  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
"  natives,  so  that  in  thirty  days  after  its  estab- 
44  lishment,  the  infant  Mission  of  San  Diego, 
44  had  to  defend  itself  from  an  attack,  in  which 
"one  of  the  defenders  fell  and  four  were 
44  wounded.  Among  the  latter,  was  one  of  the 
"  Fathers. 

44  But  let  us  follow  the  land  expedition 
44  which  started  in  search  of  Monterey/ 

"We  shall  not  recount  of  this  trip,  which 
"  would  be  tedious  for  an  occasion  like  this. 
"But  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  toil 
"through  which  they  must  have  passed,  when 
"  I  say  that,  after  a  journey  of  six  months  and 
"  ten  days,  from  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1769, 
"to  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1770,  they 
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-"  returned    to     San    Diego,    without    having 
u  found  the  object  of  their  search. 

-Those  who  have  travelled  the  stage-line, 
'•  from  this  point  to  Los  Angeles,  can  form 
'•some  idea  of  what  it  was  to  pioneer  that 
••  road.  They  can  understand,  at  once,  the 
"  necessity  there  was  of  sending  a  party  ahead 
••  u  them,  to  clear  the  road. 

••  This  expedition  actually  came  to  Monterey, 
"  and  returned,  with  the  impression  that  the 
u  sandhills,  in  the  neighborhood,  had  taken  the 
\  -  place  of  the  harbor  described  by  Admiral 
'•  Don  Sabastian  Viscaino.  But  the  future 
"  Capital  of  California  was  not  to  remain  much 
J  longer  in  oblivion  ;  neither  were  the  intrepid 
f  pioneers  to  be  discouraged  by  former  revers- 
rtes.  February  and  March  were  allowed  to 
P  pass  ;  and,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  San 
u  Antonio,  with  Father  Junipero  on  board,  set 
'*  sail.  The  following  day,  a  party  started  by 
••  land,  guided  by  Father  Juan  Crespi  and 
r  Governor  Portala.  To  this  last  expedition 
'•  is  due  the  honor,  not  of  discovering,  but  of 
u  recovering,  Monterey.  On  the  twenty- tourth 
P  of  May,  after  thirty-seven  days  travelling, 
"this  land  expedition  arrived  in  Monterey; 
'•  and,  in  seven  days  after,  on  the  thirty-first,  the 
•'  Sun  Antonio  sailed  into  the  harbor. 

"  Both  parties  recognized  the  place  from  the 
P  description  given  of  it  by  Admiral  Don  Sa- 
'*  bastian  Viscaino.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
f  finding  the  tree,  now  more  venerable  by  the 
-  growth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
••  years,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  Holy  I 
"  Sacrifice  of  the  new  law  had  once  been  j 
"offered;  and,  the  Holy  Mysteries  were  again 
M  celebrated  beneath  the  shade  of  its  spreading 
"branches,  which  were,  thenceforth,  to  afford 
''shelter  to  a  Christian  people,  instead  of  being 
'•  a  silent  witness  of  idolatry  and  savage  life. 

••  Three  days  more,  and  Ave  have  arrived  at 
"  the  glorious  third  of  June,  one  hundred  years 
'•  ago,  the  day  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pres- 
"  idio  and  Mission  of  Monterey. 

"  This,  then,  became  the  starting  point  of  | 
"  future  expeditions  which  brought  news  of 
u  Santa  Cruz,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Santa 
••  Clara  :  every  spot  of  the  bay,  from  Alviso  to 
"  its  northern  extremity,  was  explored  ;  and  the 
"  accounts  that  were  given  of  these  places  show 
M  a  high  appreciation  of  them,  by  the  men  who 
"  found  them. 

"Here,  in  this  town,  were  signed  the  papers 
"of  annexation,  which  added  another  star  to 
"  the  America  flag,  and  not  the  least  brilliant. 

"  We  are,  therefore,  assembled  in  a  time-honor- 
14  ed  City  ;  a  City  with  which  there  are  grand 
"  recollections  connected;  and  which  still,  in  her 
"  old  age,  is  the  Capital  of  an  important  County. 
"  She  holds  a  position  which,  with  energy  on  the 
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'•part  of  her  citizens,  may  yet  cause  her  to  be 
"respected.  She  may  be,  and  nature  has  in- 
lt  tended  her  for  such,  the  depot  of  the  vast 
"farming  country  lying  South;  and  all  this 
' '  seems  to  have  been  taken  in,  at  a  glance,  by 
"the  old  Spanish  Admiral,  Don  Sabastian  Vis- 
"caino,  and  also  by  those  who  finally  settled 
"  here  and  constituted  Monterey  the  Capital  of 
"  California. 

"  But,  was  this  the  object  of  Father  Junipero? 
' '  Was  this  the  object  which  impelled  Father  Juan 
"  Crespi  2  Xo,  my  friends,  they  had  higher  and 
"holier  motives  in  view.  These  were  to  render 
"the  blood  of  their  Savior  efficacious,  in  savins 
"the  souls  of  the  Aborigines.  We  had  spoken 
"  of  the  hardships  which  these  pioneers  of  Chris- 
"  tian  truth  had  to  endure  ;  but  what  were  hard- 
"  ships  to  these,  who  labored  in  so  holy  a  cause. 
"  Every  thorn  was,  to  them,  a  rose;  every  new 
"  trial  afforded  them  another  proof  of  their 
"fidelity  to  their  Divine  Master  ;  every  privation 
"  was  for  them  a  new  claim  to  an  eternal  reward  ■ 
"and,  whatever  honor  they  may  deserve,  as 
"temporal  benefactors  of  their  kind,  here  is  the 
"real  source  from  which  their  title  to  honor 
"flows.  They  sought  no  earthly  distinctions  ; 
"and,  in  proof  of  that,  I  have  only  to  point  to 
'the  grave-yard,  in  which  their  ashes  mingle 
"  with  those  of  the  poor  Indians  for  whom  they 
"gave  their  lives,  without  a  stick  or  stone  to 
"mark  the  sod  beneath  which  their  venerable 
"  bones  repose.  All  honor  to  such  self-sacrifice. 
"And  if  men  should  fail  to  do  it  honor,  God 
"  could  not  be  otherwise  than  indignant  at  their 
"conduct.  He  would  raise  up  children  from 
"the  stones  to  do  honor  to  such  men.  He  would 
"send  his  angels  from  heaven,  that  they  might 
"  be  honored  upon  earth  ;  and  He,  Himself,  will 
"not  fail  to  set  a  crown  of  everlasting  honor 
"  and  glory  upon  the  heads  of  men  who  spent 
"themselves,  as  they  did,  in  his  service.*" 

In  reply  to  the  call  of  citizens,  Mr.  Roach  was 
introduced  to  the  crowd,  as  the  last  Alcalde  of 
Monterey,  and  its  first  Mayor.  This  notice  was 
hailed  with  great  cheering.  He  then  said,  "The 
"Reverend  gentleman  who  preceded  me  has 
' '  mentioned  the  reasons  that  induced  Spain  to 
' '  select  this  port  for  a  naval  and  military  sta- 
1 '  tion.  Look  at  this  magnificent  Bay.  It  stretch - 
"es,  from  point  to  point,  twenty-eight  miles.  It 
' '  can  shelter  the  navies  of  the  world.  Its  anchor- 
"  age  is  secure.  No  pilot  has  ever  been  needed 
"  to  bring  vessels,  even  to  its  wharf.  The  larg- 
"  est  ships  ever  constructed  can  ride  at  anchor, 
1 '  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  beach.  The 
"  great  seaports  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  levy 
"heavy  charges  on  shipping,  for  inward  and  out-- 
"  ward  pilotage.  The  cost  of  this  service,  in  San 
"Francisco,  for  one  year,  or,  at  most,  two  years, 
"  would  build,  in  Monterey  Bay,  a  breakwater  that 
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"would  give  perfect  security,  in  all  weather  ;  but 
"  the  United  States  Government  ought  to  perforin 
"  this  duty.  Of  late,  it  had  been  seeking  to  obtain 
"  harbors  in  various  sections  of  the  world,  which 
"  will  require  immense  sums  to  place  them  in 
"security.  Why  not  devote  some  of  our 
"treasure  to  improve  this  harbor?  The  ports 
"  of  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  can  soon  be 
"made  great  centres  of  shipment  of  merchandise. 
"  A  railroad  could  be  constructed  to  bring,  for 
"shipment,  hence,  immense  quantities  of  grain 
"  from  the  San  Joaquin  region.  A  railroad  even 
"  within  the  County, ,  would  bring  produce  to  fill 
•'your  grain-elevators;  and,  as  in  the  past, 
'*  "Monterey  would  become,  again,  in  the  mar- 
"kets  of  the  world,  a  place  of  commercial  im- 
"portnnce.  Look  at  yonder  estero,  bridged  to 
"  lead  from  the  church  to  the  cemeteiy.  There 
"  is  a  natural  dock-yard,  by  removing  the  sand- 
"  bar  that  obstructs  its  mouth.  It  is  deep  enough 
"  to  take  in  the  largest  ship  ;  and  was  favorably 
"  reported  on,  by  many  of  the  naval  commanders. 
"  Why  not  adopted  ?  Because  there  was  a  combi- 
"  nation  on  foot,  in  1849,  of  high  speculators. 
"  Our  people,  who  owned  land,  were  made  to  be- 
"lieve  that  the  Convention,  if  called,  would  con- 
tinue the  Capital  at  Monterey;  that  the  Bar- 
**  racks  would  be  used  ;  and  that  a  Naval  Depot 
"  would  be  established  here.  Then  your  people 
"swapped  lots  in  San  Francisco  for  those  in 
"  Monterey.  You  remember  many  of  these  bar- 
"  gains,  to  your  sorrow7. 

"Soon  came  the  change  :  the  Capital  was  re- 
**  moved  to  San  Jose  :  then  we  saw  the  Naval 
"Depot  taken  from  us:  next  we  heard  that 
"wooden  shanties  were  to  be  erected  in  the 
"  healthier  climate  of  Benicia,  for  the  Army. 
"  These  tinder  boxes,  and  the  expense  entailed 
*'  by  the  change,  cost  over  a  million  dollars.  I 
"  asked  Governor  Riley,  the  last  Military  Govern- 
or of  the  Territory,  why  this  change  ?  why 
"  abandon  fire-proof  quarters  for  the  others  ? 
"The  gallant  soldier  and  the  honest,  scar-marked 
"veteran  answered,  in  his  stammering  manner, 
"  'Spec-spec-spec-ulation .'  That  was  what  caused 
"  the  quick  blows  against  your  city. 

"  The  hundred  years  that  have  rolled  over  this 
"section,  since  its  settlement,  are  marked  by 
"  monuments  of  noble  deeds  of  its  Missionary 
"  Fathers.  There  stands  a  church,  in  splendid 
"order,  but,  behold  the  old  pastoral  residence, 
"needing  repairs  and  with  a  small  debt,  as  a 
"dome.  I  hope  those  who  hear  me — those 
u  whose  heads  have  been  blessed  with  the  sacred 
*■  emblem  I  see  before  me,  and  who,  in  dying, 
"  will  give  that  sign — will  unite  in  doing  some- 
"  thing  to  remove  that  debt. 

"Brighter  days  are  coming.  The  dawn  of 
"another  century  is  upon  us.  Behold!  God's 
"  great  orb  is  shining  in  a  clear,  unclouded  sky. 


"  This  scene  of  loveliness  cheers  our  hope.  The 
"  luxuriant  trees  crowning  these  hills  will  soon 
"re-echo  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  travel- 
ing the  route  never  obstructed  by  snow,  that 
"  will  connect  this  magnificent  Bay,  Dy  the  shortest 
"  route,  with  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  develop,  by 
"  its  construction,  the  greatest  mineral  regions 
"  that  are  guarded  by  hostile  Indians.  The 
"Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will  be  a  realized 
"fact,  before  ten  years  have  passed  ;  and  its 
"building  will  thoroughly  prospect  the  country 
"  through  which  it  will  run,  with  immense  bene- 
"  fit  to  the  good  people  of  this  place.  As  other 
"speakers  will  follow  me,  in  English  and  Span- 
"ish,  I  will  be  brief.  I  wish  this  grand  event 
"to  be  complete.  There  floats  the  standard  of 
"Spain,  loaned  by  the  Italian  Society,  who  gave 
"it  to  the  breeze,  last  year,  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
u  co very  of  America  by  Columbus.  It  was  now 
"where  the  sons  of  Spain  planted  the  Cross,  on 
"  the  day  we  honor.  The  people  who  surround 
"me  understand  its  accents.  Many  of  them 
11  speak  no  other  language ;  and  the  grand  de- 
"  monstration  would  be  incomplete,  if  los  M'jos 
"  del  pais  did  not  hear  spoken,  on  such  an  occa- 
"  si  on  as  this,  the  language  in  which  Isabella 
"  the  Catholic  bade  farewell  to  the  Great  Discov- 
"  erer.  In  conclusion,  friends,  I  thank  you. 
"Farewell.     Actios." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Roach's  remarks,  the 
grove  echoed  and  le-echoed  with  the  vivas  of  the 
Californians  and  the  shouts  of  the  Americans  :  the 
ladies  waving  their  kerchiefs  in  token  of  admira- 
tion over  the  brilliant  effort. 

There  were  then  calls  for  Don  Jacinto  Rodriguez, 
as  representative  of  the  native  Californians.  Not 
appearing,  and  it  being  understood  that  he  had 
left  the  ground,  Senor  Joaquin  Bolado,  a  native 
of  old  Spain,  was  called  for.  Presenting  him- 
self, in  response,  he  was  received  with  cheers 
and  vivas,  and  then  delivered  a  short  and  stir- 
ring address,  in  his  own  language,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  brilliant  position  held  by  his 
country,  at  the  date  of  Monterey's  settlement, 
and  claimed  that  the  same  enterprise  and  hardi- 
hood yet  animated  his  countrymen.  The  native 
Californians,  present,  applauded  him,  enthusias- 
tically, as  did  also  the  Americans,  who  were 
stirred  by  his  gestures,  if  they  did  not  entirely 
understand  his  language. 

There  were  then  cries  for  Mr.  John  Savage, 
the  distinguished  Fenian  lecturer.  This  gentle- 
men thereupon  came  forward  and  was  presented 
to  the  audience,  amidst  great  cheering,  by  the 
Chairman.  He  made  a  short  address,  hap- 
pily delivered,  with  appropriate  gestures  and 
remarkably  fine  voice,  and  produced  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  gives  the  follow- 
ing report  of  Mr.  Savage's  speech  : 
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11  Addressing  the  Chairman  and  the  assemblage, 
"he  said  he  was  sincerely  thankful  for  the  call 
44  made  upon  him,  which  was  as  unexpected  as  it 
"  was  complimentary.  He  profoundly  estimat- 
ed the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  name  wa» 
11  received.  He  had  no  desire,  as  a  man,  to 
"  intrude  himself  upon  this  historical  occasion  ; 
44  but,  as  a  Christian,  he  felt  proud  and  honor- 
ed in  responding  to  the  generous  call  made 
44  upon  him.  '  Identified,  as  I  am,'  said  Mr.  Sav- 
"  age,  '  with  the  great  and  glorious  State  of  New 
M  *  York,  I  am  glad  to  meet  here  the  chivalry  of 
44  *  the  Pacific — glad  to  meet  the  adventurous, 
44  'bold,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  men  who 
44  4  have  made  California.  You  hold  the  Golden 
444  Gate  of  the  West  of  this  Continent.  We 
44  4  have  held,  now  hold,  and  will  hold  the  Gold- 
44  4  en  Gate  of  the  East.  Intelligence  and  enter- 
44  4  prise  have  followed,  if  they  have  not  yet 
44  '  fulfilled,  :he  decrees  of  God,  In  this  respect ; 
44  'and  New  York  and  California,  thus  standing 
44  'sentinels  at,  and  controlling,  the  gates  of  the 
44 '  New  World,  can  shake  hands  across  the  broad 
44  *  Continent  and  congratulate  each  other  upon 
44 'the  grandeur  of  the  destiny  which  awaits 
44  4them.  As  a  member  of  the  great  family  of 
44  '  New  York,  thrown  somewhat  into  a  represen- 
44  '  tative  position,  I  proudly,  fraternally,  grasp 
44  'the  hand  of  friendship  which  greets  me  on 
44  » the  Pacific,  and  will  bear  back  with  me  the 
44  '  generous  sympathy  of  the  Pioneers  to  the 
44  '  States  from  which  they,  in  their  strength  and 
44  4  determination,  adventurously  emigrated,  to 
*'  'hew  the  path  of  empire  to  the  romantic  re- 
44  4  gion  and  the  mighty  ocean  we  now  and  here 
44  4  gaze  upon.' 

"Mr.  Savage  said,  that  as  the  Reverend  Orator 
4 'of  the  day  had  spoken,  at  length,  on  the  oc- 
currences which  tended  to  make  the  occasion  so 
"  interestingly  historic  ;  and,  as  his  friend,  Don 
"  Philip  Roach,  the  last  Alcalde  of  Monterey, 
"  under  the  old  regime,  and  the  first  Mayor  un- 
4'der  the  new,  had  expressed  his  views  on  the 
44  adaptability  of  the  locality  for  commerce  and 
* '  enterprise,  he  would  but  briefly  occupy  the  at- 
"  tention  of  the  assemblage. 

"  One  significant  fact — a  fulfillment  of  Divine 
44  authority — struck  him.  '  As  I  came  upon  this 
44 'beautiful  ground,'  said  Mr.  Savage,  '  my  at- 
"' tention  was  reverentially  attracted  to  the 
44  '  Cross  upon  which  I  read  the  commemorative 
44 '  words,  June  3d,  1770.  That  Cross  was  the 
44  '  symbol  of  the  Christian  Pioneers,  who  fol- 
444  lowed  the  faith  of  the  Savior  who  died 
•4  'upon  the  Cross  to  give  fraternity  to  mankind, 
44  4  and  thereby  to  give  them  freedom.  Before 
44  'me,  I  have  a  touching  illustration  of  the  ful- 
"'fillment  of  this  design  and  faith.  I  see, 
4  4  4  before  me,  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  Indians,  Cal- 
444iformans  of  the  old  regime,  Calif ornians  of 


"  '  the  new  regime,  Irish,  Germans,  French,  Ital- 
"  '  ians,  and  native-born  Americans,  from  the 
"  '  older  States,  living  in  that  fraternity  which 
"  '  fulfills  the  object  for  which  the  Divine  Re- 
"  '  deemer  died,  and  gives  that  strength  and 
"'confidence  which  develops  respect  and  reli- 
"  '  ance  between  man  and  man  {Great  cheering). 
"  '  Communities  founded  on  the  Cross  are  invul- 
"  '  nerable.  Invincible  in  the  truth  and  sacriri- 
"  '  cial  glory  they  represent,  they  must  go  on, 
"'conquering  and  to  conquer,  in  and  by  the 
"  '  elements  of  a  progressive  and  convincing  civ- 
44  4ilization.'     {Cheers). 

"  After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Savage  said 
"  that,  '  while  we  do  honor,  justly  and  necessarily, 
"  '  to  the  Missionary  Fathers  who  had  done  so 
"  '  much,  not  only  to  lead  in  the  path  of  empire, 
"  '  but  to  illuminate  it,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
11  'great  sufferings,  the  devoted  endurance,  the 
"  '  untiring  countenance  and  love  of  the  daugh- 
"  '  ters  of  Christianity — the  mothers,  wives,  and 
"  '  daughters  of  the  Pioneers,  who  have  done  so 
"  '  much  to  preserve  the  territory,  by  preserving 
"'the  men  who  held  it.  I  have  seen,  to-day, 
"  '  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  have 
"  '  ever  seen  ;  in  whose  faces — characteristic  of 
"'the  struggles  of  their  progenitors — joy  and 
•'  '  confidence  conflicted  and  embraced  :  and 
"  'thanking  you,  men  of  California,  sincerely, 
"  'for  the  generous  favor  with  which  you  have 
"'received  me,  on  3his  memorable  occasion,  I 
"  'bend  in  homage  to  them,  and  will  conclude 
"  '  by  offering  the  Health  of  the  Women  of  the 
"  '  Pacific,"1  Great  and  renewed  cheering  greeted 
"Mr.  Savage  as  he  retired  from  the  platform, 
"  As  he  descended,  many  persons  crowded  round 
"  him — some  cavaliers  getting  off  their  horses  to 
"  shake  him  by  the  hand." 

With  this  Address,  the  out-door  exercises  con- 
cluded. Before  the  dispersal,  the  President  re- 
turned his  thanks  to  the  audience  for  their  atten- 
tion and  the  good  order  manifested  throughout 
the  celebration,  Here  and  in  the  town. 

We  should  have  heretofore  stated  that  business 
of  every  description  was  suspended  throughout 
the  day.  The  surrounding  country  sent  in  num- 
erous delegations,  judging  by  the  vast  variety  of 
vehicles  which  thronged  the  streets  and  crowds 
of  persons  seen  in  all  parts  of   the  town. 

At  dark,  bonfires  were  lit  on  the  hill-sides, 
bringing  into  full  view  the  lofty  cypresses  and 
casting  shadows  differing  from  those  of  sun  or 
moonlight.  The  front  of  the  church  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated  ;  whilst  at  the  portals  and  on 
the  balconies  of  dwellings,  might  be  seen,  peer- 
ing from  behind  fans,  elegantly  attired  Senoritas, 
with  their  Cavaliers,  all  ready  for  the  ball. 

The  official  terpsichorean  entertainment  of  the 
evening  took  place,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
citizens,  at  the  Court-house.     The  hall,  although 
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spacious,  was  crowded  to  suffocation  by  ladies 
from  the  City  and  County,  Santa  Cruz,  Watson- 
ville,  San  Juan,  Castroville  and  Salinas  City, 
besides  the  large  delegation  from  San  Francisco. 

There  were  also  other  social  reunions  held  at 
the  mansions  of  citizens.  The  bands  paraded 
the  streets  ;  and,  stopping  in  front  of  the  domi- 
ciles known  to  be  occupied  by  ladies  of  the 
early  times,  they  serenaded  them,  which  deli- 
cate" compliment  was  fully  appreciated.  A 
splendid  supper,  commemorative  of  the  occa- 
sion, was  given  on  board  of  the  Senator^  at 
which  friends  of  Pioneer  passengers  partici- 
dated  in  the  festivities. 

A  soiree  wTas  given  at  the  dwelling  of  Jacob 
P.  Leese,  which  was  largely  attended.  The 
native  belles  of  Monterey  here  shone  resplen- 
dent ;  and  waltzing  was  indulged  in,  until  a  late 
hour.  At  Don  Jose  Abregos',  a  magnificent 
party  assembled.  There  were  present  many  of 
the  elite  of  the  residents  of  the  town  and  adja- 
cent country.  Amongst  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, we  observed  Collector  Phelps,  Peter 
Donahue,  Dr.  McCullough  and  B.  C.  Whiting, 
of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  besides  the 
host,  Milton  Little,  and  Mr.  Webb,  son-in-law 
of  Senor  Abregos.  The  elegant  mansion  was 
superbly  illuminated  ;  and  a  pyrotechnical  dis- 
play added  to  the  delightful  features  of  the 
entertainment.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental — the 
Twelfth  Infantry  Band  making  their  appear- 
ance, with  a  "  flourish  of  trumpets,"  at  a  late 
hour.  The  day  dawned  before  the  reluctantly 
retiring  guests  bade  adieu  to  their  generous  hosts. 

At  a  soiree  given  at  Dr.  Blankman's  resi- 
dence, there  was  more  charming  music.  Miss 
Grade  Roberts,  who  lately  graduated  with  the 
very  highest  honors  at  the  Benicia  Female 
Seminary,  sang  several  songs,  exquisitely. 

The  sounds  of  revelry  are  hushed.  The  gor- 
geous tints  in  the  rosy  East,  heralding  the  ap- 
proach of  the  long  June  day,  arouse  the  drowsy 
Pioneer  just  stepping  aboard  the  steamer,  swing- 
ing lazily  along  the  pier.  He  fears  to  tarry  longer 
in  the  halls  of  mirth,  for  the  decree  Imperial 
has  gone  forth  from  the  Master,  that  his  ship 
«t  ays  not  a  moment  for  the  weary  straggler. 
All  aboard !  Lines  cast  off — prow  turned 
northward — and  the  good  ship  plows  her  way 
through  the  tranquil  waters  ;  for  this  Bay,  at 
morn,  at  noonday,  and  at  the  dewy  eve,  is,  dur- 
ing this  sweet  Summer  month,  as  placid  as  the 
equatorial  sea.  The  sun,  as  it  rose  above  the 
horizon,  lit  up  the  Jubilee  Grove  of  the  Pio- 
neers with  an  effulgence  that  rivaled  the  fiery 
tempests  that  sweep  over  the  western  forests. 
The  rocks  off  the  headlands  looked  like  balls 
of  fire  ;  whilst  the  motionless  waters  of  the  Bay 
shone  in  hue,  as  golden  as  the  ribbed  ripples  on 


the  beach  of  molten  silver.  The  towering 
peaks,  on  either  shore  of  the  Bay,  at  first  envel- 
oped in  mist,  shot,  skyward,  dark,  and  well 
defined,  as  the  vapory  clouds  vanished  before 
the  God  of  Day.  As  the  stately  ship  pushed 
onward,  the  snowy  walls  of  the  city  houses 
faded  away,  until  the  spiral  kings  of  the  forest 
were  seen  to  mark  the  home  of  the  venerated 
founder  of  Monterey. 

If  there  were  big  swells  aboard  this  ship,  there 
were  bigger  swells  beneath  it.  Although  there 
was  no  wind,  the  effects  of  the  big  blow  experi- 
enced on  his  previous  trip,  by  Captain  Gregory, 
reached  these  windless  latitudes.  The  "  rollers" 
made  almost  every  lady,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
rugged  gender,  deadly  sea- sick,  long  before  the 
ship  reached  Santa  Cruz.  Here,  a  stoppage  of 
half  an  hour  somewhat  settled  the  stomachs  of 
the  complaining ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  vessel 
left  the  wharf  again,  before  decks  and  cabins* 
were  sufficiently  cleared  for  dance  and  prome- 
nade. A  baker's  dozen,  despite  the  pitching  of 
the  boat,  got  up  the  quadrille,  and  then  waltzed 
it  into  port. 

On  passing  the  Presidio,  ex-President  Robert  J. 
Tiffany  called  the  Pioneers  together,  and  request- 
ed acting-President  Charles  D.  Carter  to  state  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  who  complied,  and  said 
that,  to  express  the  general  satisfaction  felt  by 
the  excursionists  toward  Captain  Gregory  and  his 
officers,  he  would  present  the  following  Resolu- 
tions, drafted  by  Major  Gillespie.  They  wTere 
read  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  of 
"California  Pioneers  and  other  excursionists,  to 
"  and  from  Monterey,  upon  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra, 
"in  Upper  California,  in  1770,  and  the  founda- 
"  tion  of  the  City  of  Monterey,  be  extended 
"  to  Captain  H.  M.  Gregory,  Purser  Edward 
"Hughes,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  steamer 
"  Senator,  for  their  kindness,  urbanity,  good 
"feeling  and  attention  during  a  very  pleasant 
"trip,  with  their  good  wishes  for  their  success, 
"  prosperity  and  happiness." 

After  the  adoption  of  these  Resolutions,  danc- 
ing was  resumed,  with  zest,  and  continued  until 
five  o'clock,  when,  after  a  very  rapid  run  from 
Santa  Cruz,  the  excursionists  disembarked  at 
Folsom-street  wharf,  after  a  season  of  enjoyment 
unattended  by  a  single  untoward  incident. 


IV.— CENTRAL  NEW  YORK,  SEVENTY- 
FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 

THE  A  VER  Y  FAMIL  Y* 

Christopher  Avery  was  one  of  the  famed  band 


•  From  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Evangallst. 
>.  Hist.  Mao. 
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who  stepped  from  the  Mayflower  to  Plymouth 
Rock,  on  that  chilly  December  day,  in  1620, 
just  ninety-nine  years  after  Cortez  planted  the 
banner  of  Spain  on  the  halls  of  the  Montezu- 
mas.  Through  Christopher's  son,  James,  and 
several  daughters,  his  descendants  now  number 
thousands,  bearing  the  paternal  name,  "  Avery," 
and  others,  into  which  his  offshoots  have  mar- 
ried, during  the  intervening  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  In  New  Eagland,  they  number 
legion  ;  in  the  prairies  of  the  West,  they  are 
numerous;  on  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
they  are  represented ;  the  remains  of  one,  the 
Rev.  Colby  C.  Mitchel,  brilliant,  devoted,  and 
pure,  repose  in  Koordistan,  Asia,  the  scene  of 
his  youthful  labors,  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Savi- 
or, where  he  slept,  in  1841 ;  another  presides 
over  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  second 
officer  of  this  nation  of  forty  millions,  born  and 
reared  into  manhood  since  his  ancestor  first 
trod  that  barren  rock ;  another,  Dr.  Julius 
Avery  Skilton,  represents  his  country  as  United 
States  Consul,  in  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  another, 
Hon.  E.  D.  Morgan,  has  been  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate ;  the  names  of  nine,  all  bearing 
the  ancestral  cognomen,  "  Avery,"  are  inscrib- 
ed on  Groton  Monument,  among  the  martyred 
slain,  who  fell  under  the  traitorous  sword  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  at  Fort  Ledyard,  Connecticut, 
on  the  sixth  of  September,  1781 ;  while  two 
others  escaped  slaughter,  to  languish  long  in  the 
British  prison-ship,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York; 
another,  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Gray,  is  the  honored 
wife  of  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Texas;  anoth- 
er, Mrs.  John  Henry  Brown,  is  the  faithful  and 
devoted  consort  of  another  Texan,  whose  life 
has  been  indentified  with  many  of  the  inci- 
dents occurring  in  the  almost  romantic  march 
of  his  State,  from  infancy  to  its  present  strides 
towards  moral  and  material  grandeur ;  and,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  blood  of  a  common  an- 
cestor is  found  in  his  various  branches,  aggregat- 
ing a  degree  of  moral  worth,  intelligence,  and 
purity,  rarely  found  in  such  uniformity  through- 
out io  extended  a  kinship. 

But  my  object  is  not  to  build  up  a  genealog- 
ical tree ;  but  to  introduce  a  pleasant  reminis- 
cence, from  a  single  member  of  this  wide  spread 
family.  In  a  recent  trip  through  Western  New 
York,  a  copy  of  the  following  brief  narrative 
was  placed  in  my  hands.  It  was  written,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  as  dictated  by  the  narrator  to 
his  niece,  Mrs.  Fanny  Avery  Sabin,  of  Belvi- 
dere,  Illinois,  and  was  styled  by  her, 

"  Uncle  David  Avery's  Story. 
"  I  was  born  in  Pequonnock,  Connecticut,  in 
"the  year   1779.     In    1795,  I    started  for   the 
u  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  com- 


"monly  called  the  Genesees.  I  came,  in  com- 
"  pany  with  Hezekiah  Avery  and  wife,  Daniel 
"  Avery  and  wife,  Ebenezer  Avery  and  wife, 
"Dudley  Avery  and  wife,  and  several  young 
"men.  Nathaniel  Gallup  and  wife  came  with 
"  us  to  Albany,  and  stopped  there. 

"We  came  on  a  sloop,  owned  and  commanded 
"  by  Amos  Avery.  One  of  the  young  men  had 
"  a  violin ;  and  when  we  bid  farewell  to  Groton 
"  Bank,  we  left  under  the  sounds  of  music.  A 
"great  crowd  of  relatives  and  friends  stood  on 
"  the  bank  to  bid  us  farewell,  and  long  gazed 
"upon  us,  as  we  sailed,  down  the  Thames,  into 
"Long  Island  Sound.  At  the  lighthouse,  we 
"took  on  board  another  family,  named  Bab- 
"  cock. 

"  We  had  not  been  in  the  Sound  more  than 
"fifteen  minutes,  when  there  came  up  a  strong 
"Southeaster;  and  every  lady  on  board  was  sea- 
"  sick.  We  ran  all  day  under  close-reefed  sails  ; 
"  and  at  night  anchored  in  a  bay  under  the  lee  of 
"Long  Island,  the  ladies  all  going  on  shore,  to 
"  a  house.  In  the  morning,  we  again  spread  sail 
"  for  New  York  ;  and  arrived  there  on  the  third 
"day.  On  the  following  day,  against  a  head- 
"wind,  we  started  up  the  Hudson,  for  Albany. 
"Day  after  day,  during  the  flood-tide,  we  beat 
"up  the  river;  and,  as  the  ebb  came,  we 
"  dropped  anchor.  To  while  away  the  time, 
"  the  young  folks  often  I'anced  on  deck,  to  the 
"music  of  young  Smith's  violin.  Sometimes 
"we  went  on  shore.  Near  Albany,  we  ran 
"violently  on  the  rocks,*  knocking  every  one 
"down  ;  but  finally  got  off  without  injury.  On 
"  the  sixteenth  day  from  New  York,  we  arrived 
"  at  Albany.*' 

"  At  Albany,  we  had  our  goods  placed  on 
"  hired  wagons  and  transported  a  few  miles 
"across  to  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk,  where 
"  each  family  bought  a  batteau  and  started  up 
"  that  river.  In  passing  the  rapids,  called  '  Old 
"  4  Knock  'em  Stiff,'  we  had  great  difficulty,  and 
"  came  near  capsizing  some  of  the  boats,  but 
"finally  got  to  Little  Falls,  Mrs.  Babcock 
"  having  died  on  the  passage.  At  that  place, 
"we  had  our  boats  and  effects  hauled  in  wagons, 
"  round  the  Falls,  and  put  in  the  river,  above, 
"  the  distance  being  about  a  mile. 

"Our  next  point  was  Fort  Schuyler,  now 
"Utica,  where  we  fouod  two  log-houses  in  a 
"  dense  forest — thence  moved  on  to  F  ort 
"  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  the  head  of  canoe 
"navigation.  From  there,  we  hired  our  goods 
"  and  boats  hauled  through  a  dense  wilderness, 
'"thirty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Wood-cieek, 
'*  on  Oneida-lake,  there  not  being  a  house 
i4in   the   whole  distance.      Next  morning,  we 


•  Probably  the  Overslaugh,  ao  well  known  to  navigators 
on  the  Hudson.— Ed.  Hist.  Mag. 
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''converted  our  tents  into  sails  and  started  the 
"  little  fleet  across  the  lake,  which  was  very 
"rough;  but  we  got  safely  across  to  Fort 
"Harrington;  tarried  a  little;  and  continued  to 
"Three  River-point;  thence,  up  Seneca-river, 
**  to  Cayuga-lake ;  and  up  to  our  destination, 
"  where  Aurora  stands,  having  been  forty  days 
"  on  our  journey"  [which  is  now  performed  by 
rail,  via'  Albany,  Hartford,  and  Norwich,  in 
about  twelve  hours.] 

11  My  brother,  Ben  Avery,  and  I  worked  for 
-hire,  that  Summer;  and,  in  the  Fall,  or  early 
"Winter,  in  company  with  Captain  Daniel 
"  Avery  and  others,  with  our  packs  on  our 
"  backs,  we  started  back,  on  foot,  for  Groton, 
"New  London-county.  I  was  lame  from  a  cut, 
11  and  suffered  much.  From  Oneida  Castle,  for 
kl  nine  miles,  there  was  not  a  house,  and  the 
M  snow  was  knee-deep,  so  we  travelled  in  Indian 
"  file,  there  being  seven  or  eight  of  us. 

"  In  the  following  Spring,  my  father  moved 
"  out,  by  the  same  route  we  had  taken. 

"In  1808,  I  returned  again  to  Groton  and 
"  married  my  present  wife  and  cousin,  Fanny, 
'•  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Avery,  whose 
'•  father,  also  named  Ebenezer,  was  one  of  the 
"nine  Avery  martyrs  who  fell  at  Fort  Ledyard, 
"  on  Groton  Bank,  in  1781. 

"  You  must  understand  that  Christopher 
"  Avery,  of  the  May/lower,  was  father  of  the 
"first  James;  he  of  the  second  James;  he  of 
"  the  first  Ebenezer ;  he  of  the  second  Ebenezer, 
"of  Ledyard  memory;  he  of  the  third,  or 
"  Colonel  Ebenezer,  who  was  the  father  ot  my 
11  wife  and  of  Mrs.  David  Mitchel,  Mrs.  Nathan 
"  Dennison,  and  the  five  brothers,  Ebenezer  (4th), 
"  Henry  W.,  Sidney,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Egbert, 
"  Rev.  Jared  It. 

"  When  married,  I  bought  a  chaise,  and  came 
"  bac'c  in  rather  better  style  than  when  we 
••  moved  out,  thirteen  years  before.  In  conclu- 
'"  sion,  I  have  lived,  ever  since  1796,  on  the  same 
"piece  of  land  I  then  entered,  seventeen  miles 
"  South  of  Auburn,  on  the  Poplar  Ridge-road." 

And  so  ends  Uncle  David's  story.  He  died, 
as  Christians  only  die,  on  his"  homestead, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  18G6i 
having  lived  there  seventy  vears.  His  venera- 
ted and  loved  consort  followed  him,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  .March,  1809. 


V.— Till-:    RELATIVE   STRENGTH  OF   THE 
TWO  ARMIES,  IX  VIRGINIA,  1864-5. 

[Wt  Cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  letter?,  from 
the  pens  of  Generals  Badeau  and  Early,  on  this  Interesting 
[U  -'  on.  For  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  the  Boston  /htP- 
>  Bvtnina  Tratueriptot  October  29,1870;  for  the  latter 
to  Its  distinguished  Am  nor.— Editor  of  the  Historic  vl 
Ma«azine.] 


I 

General  Badeau's   Letter. 

[Prom  The  Boston  Daily  Evening  Transcript,  October 
29,  1870.] 

The  London  Standard,  of  the  twelfth  of  Oc- 
tober, publishes  the  following  letter,  from  Gen- 
eral Badeau  : 

"  My  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  an 
"editorial  article  in  the  Standard,  of  the  fifth 
"  of  October,  which  is  devoted  to  General  Rob- 
"ert  E.  Lee.  I  have,  of  course,  no  right,  and 
"  certainly  no  d-jsire,  to  depreciate  the  estimate 
"  put  by  the  Standard,  upon  either  the  personal 
"  or  the  military  character  of  General  Lee  ;  but, 
"  as  the  article  in  question  contains  several  state- 
"  ments,  evidently  based  upon  misinformation, 
'•I  venture  to  ask  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
"  correct  them  in  your  columns.  I  have  the  less 
"hesitation  in  making  this  request,  because  my 
"  principal  authority  for  the  proposed  corrections 
"  is,  that  of  General  Lee  himself. 

"  All  the  original  documents  still  in  existence, 
"  which  once  belonged  to  the  Southern  War  Of- 
"  fice,  are  now  in  possession  of  the  United  States7 
"  Government  ;  for,  very  soon  after  the  capture 
"of  Richmond,  they  were,  by  express  direction 
"of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  surrendered  by  Gener- 
"  al  Jwseph  E.  Johnson  to  General  Sherman.  As 
'•  Military  and  Private  Secretary  to  General 
"Grant,  from  the  time  when  he  took  command 
"of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  until  he 
''  became  President,  I  have  had,  for  years,  unre- 
stricted access,  not  only  to  his  own  official 
"  papers,  but  to  all  these  captured  archives,  and 
"  have  had  occasion  to  study  them  more  closely 
"  than  any  living  man. 

"In  the  article  of  the  Standard  to  which  I 
"refer,  it  is  declared — doubtless  in  good  faith, 
"for  the  declaration  has  been  made  before,  and 
"in  other  quarters — that  General  Lee,  at  the  be- 
"  ginning  of  the  Wilderness  Campaign,  had  but 
"  fifty- thousand  men  under  his  command,  while 
"  General  Grant  had  three  times  as  many.  The 
"official  documents  do  not  confirm  this  state- 
"  ment.  The  Field  Return  of  Lee,  dated  nearest 
"the  first  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  is  that  of 
"the  twentieth  of  April,  1^04;  this  gives  fifty  - 
"  three  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  ninety-one 
"  men  present  for  duty,  but  does  not  include  the 
"strength  of  Longstreet's  Corps.  Now  Long- 
"  street  joined  Lee  after  the  twentieth  of  April, 
"and  prior  to  the  battle  which  occurred  in  the 
"first  week  of  May.  His  Field  Return  of  date 
"nearest  to  the  battle,  shows  eighteen  thousand, 
"three  hundred,  and  eighty-seven  present  for 
"duty,  making  seventy-two  thousand,  two  hun- 
"  dred,  and  seventy-eight  men,  under  Lee,  at  the 
"battle  of  the  Wilderness.  The  whole  force 
"  present  for  duty,  under  Grant,  as  shown  by  his 
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"Field  Return,  of  the  same  date  as  Lee's,  was 
41  ninety-eight  thousand,  and  nineteen,  leaving  a 
"preponderance,  in  favor  of  Grant,  of  about 
"  twenty-five  thousand  men,  or  a  very  little  more 
"  than  one-third. 

"  The  calculation  that  Grant  had  three  times 
' '  as  many  men  as  Lee,  has  been  obtained  by 
"omitting  Longstreet's  Corps,  altogether,  from 
"the  estimate,  and  by  giving  only  Lee1s  force 
••present  for  dut}',  on  the  Rapidan;  while,  in 
"  reckoning  Grant's  numbers,  not  only  the  pres- 
"  ent  for  duty  are  counted,  but  those  constituting 
' '  what,  in  military  parlance,  is  called  the  "  Total," 
"which  includes  the  sick,  the  extra-duty  men, 
'•and  various  others,  invariably  amounting,  in 
"any  large  Army,  to  many  thousands.  Mani- 
"  festly,  either  Lee's  Total  should  be  compared 
"  with  Grant's  Total,  or  Grant's  present  for  duty, 
"with  Lee's  present  for  duty.  But,  besides 
"  this,  in  order  to  make  out  Grant's  Army  three 
■ '  times  as  large  as  Lee's,  Grant's  two  forces  in 
"  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  on  the  James-river 
"  (each,  at  least,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Wil- 
"derness),  are  included  in  the  estimate  of  his 
''strength;  while  the  troops  which  Lee  had  in 
"  front  of  these  separate  forces  of  Grant,  are  left 
"  out  of  the  calculations,  altogether.  I  repeat 
"  that,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Lee  had 
"about  seventy-two  thousand  men  engaged, 
"  while  Grant  had  ninety-eight  thousand  present 
"lor  duty,  according  to  the  confidential  Field 
"Returns,  made  at  the  time,  by  each  General, 
"to  his  own  Government,  when  no  General 
"would  intentionally  misstate  or  mislead. 

"  Again,  it  is  stated,  in  the  Standard  article  of 
"the  fifth  inst.,  that  Lee  moved  out  of  Rich- 
'•mond,  after  its  fall,  with  twenty-six  thousand 
'•  men.  His  last  Field  Return  was  made  in  Febru- 
"  arv,  1865  :  it  is  signed  in  his  own  hand,  and 
"gives  fifty-nine  thousand  and  ninety-four 
"•present  for  duty,  and  seventy-three  thousand, 
;'  three  hundred,  and  forty-nine  total.  This  does 
"  not  include  the  local  militia  of  Richmond 
''nor  the  crews  of  the  gunboats  in  the  James- 
"  river,  both  of  which  forces  were  always  put 
"  into  the  trenches,  in  an  assault ;  and  many  of 
•'whom,  doubtless,  moved  out  of  Richmond, 
"•with  Lee.  Together,  they  numbered,  at  least, 
14  several  thousands.  In  the  battle  of  Five  Forks 
"and  the  subsequent  assaults  on  Petersburg, 
'which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Richmond, 
"  Lee  may  have  lo.>t  twenty  thousand  men  ;  but 
"  this  would  have  left  him,  by  any  computation, 
"at  least  forty  thousand  troops,  with  which  lie 
"fled  from  the  fallen  Capital. 

"  Once  more,  the. article  in  question  states  that 
"eight  thousand  men  were  surrendered  by  Lee  at 
"  Appomatox  Court-house.  The  official  records 
"show,  that  twenty  seven  thousand,  four  hun- 
"  dred  and  sixteen  soldiers  were  actually  paroled 


"  at  that  place,  beside  the  tens  of  thousands,  also 
"  belonging  to  Lee's  Army,  who  came  in,  after- 
"  ward,  and  yielded  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
"  Each  of  these  gave  his  separate  written  parole. 
"  I  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  General  Lee. 
' '  The  event  took  place  in  a  small  room  of  what 
"  seemed  an  ordinary  farm-house,  and  in  the 
"  presence  of  fewer  than  twenty  persons.  After 
"General  Lee  had  signed  the  capitulation,  he 
"immediately  requested  General  Grant  to  supply 
"the  prisoners  with  food,  as  they  had  been 
"living  on  two  ears  of  Indian  corn  a  day,  for 
"several  days.  Grant  at  once  consented,  and 
"inquired  of  Lee  how  many  men  he  had  in  his 
"command.  Lee  replied  that  he  could  not  tell; 
"he  had  received  no  Returns  for  several  days; 
"his  troops  had  been  killed,  or  wounded,  or 
"captured  in  such  numbers,  that  he  could  not 
"  estimate  his  actual  force.  Grant  inquired  if 
"twenty-five  thousand  rations  would  be  enough, 
"  and  he  answered  that  he  thought  they  would  ; 
"twenty-five  thousand  rations  were  accordingly 
"issued,  the  same  day,  by  Grant's  officers  to  Lee's 
"army.  This,  therefore,  was  Lee's  idea  of  his 
"own  numbers,  on  the  day  of  his  surrender, 
"although,  as  proved  by  the  paroles,  it  was 
"too  small. 

"  The  original  documents,  from  which  the 
"  above  figures  are  taken,  are  now  on  file  in  the 
"War  Office  at  Washington  ;  but  official  copies 
"  of  them  all  are  now  in  my  possession." 

II 

General  Early's  Reply.  * 

To  the  Editor  of  Tlie,  London  Standard  : 

To  a  people  overpowered  and  crushed  in  a 
struggle  for  their  rights,  there  is  still  left  one 
resource  on  earth  for  the  vindication  of  their 
conduct  and  character — that  adopted  by  Eng- 
land's great  Philosopher — an  appeal  to  "foreign 
"nations  and  to  the  next  age."  A  persistent 
and  systematic  effort  to  falsify  the  truth  of  his- 
tory has  been  made,  since  the  close  of  the  late 
War,  in  this  country,  by  the  adherents  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  that  conflict ;  and 
such  a  generous  desire  to  vindicate  the  truth  as 
that  evinced  by  your  recent  articles  upon  the 
death  of  General  Lee,  has  awakened  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Con- 
federates. Presuming  upon  the  kind  sentiments 
manifested  in  your  columns,  I  venture  to  ask  the 
privilege  of  correcting,  through  the  same  medium, 
some  of  the  gross  errors  contained  in  the  letter  of 


*  General  Earty  printed  this  reply,  originally  in  pamph- 
let form,  for  private  circulation  ;  but  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  us,  in  this  re-production  of  it, 
and  corrected  it,  where  errors  had  previously  been  made 
therein.  In  its  present  form,  therefore,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  original  letter. —Editor  of  The  Historical  Maga- 
zine. 
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General  Badeau,  the  late  "Military  and  Private 
"Secretary  to  General  Grant,"  which  has  been 
extensively  copied  from  your  journal  into  Amer- 
ican journals. 

In  reference  to  the  Campaign  of  18G4,  from 
the  Rapid  an  to  James-river,  General  Badeau 
makes  this  remarkable  statement  : 

"  The  calculation  that  Grant  had  three  times 
"as  many  men  as  Lee,  has  been  obtained  by 
"omitting  Longstreet's  Corps  altogether  from 
"the  estimate  and  by  giving  only  Lee's  force 
"  'Present  for  duty,'  on  the  Rapidan  ;  while,  in 
"  reckoning  Grant's  numbers,  not  only  the  '  Pres- 
" '  ent  for  duty'  are  counted,  but  those  constituting 
"  what,  in  military  parlance,  is  called  the  'Total,' 
"which  includes  the  sick,  the  extra-duty  men, 
"and  various  others,  invariably  amounting,  in 
"any  large  army,  to  many  thousands.  Mani- 
festly, either  Lee's  'Total'  should  be  compared 
"  withGrant's  'Total1  or  Grant's  '  Present  for  duty' 
"with  Lee's  '  Present  for  duty.'  But,  besides  this, 
''  in  order  to  make  out  Grant's  Army  three  times 
"as  large  as  Lee's,  Grant's  two  forces,  in  the  Val- 
"  ley  of  Virginia  and  on  the  James-river  (each, 
"at  least,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Wilder- 
"  ness)  are  included  in  the  estimate  of  his 
"strength  ;  while  the  troops  which  Lee  had  in 
"  front  of  these  separate  forces  of  Grant  are  left 
"out  of  the  calculation  altogether.  I  repeat, 
"  that,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Lee  had 
"  about  seventy-two  thousand  engaged,  while 
"Grant  had  ninety- eight  thousand  '  Present  for 
"  'duty' — according  to  the  confidential  Field  Re- 
"  turns  made,  at  the  time,  by  each  General,  to  his 
"own  Government,  when  no  General  would  in- 
"  tentionally  mis-state  or  mislead." 

That  officers  of  Grant's  Army,  after  witness- 
ing the  terrible  havoc  made  in  their  ranks  by  the 
small  force  opposed  to  them  at  the  Wilderness, 
at  Spotsylvania  Court-house,  and  at  Cold  Harbor, 
should  over-estimate  the  strength  of  that  force, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but,  when  the  Report 
of  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  War,  made  at  the  opening  Session 
of  Congress,  for  the  years  1865-6,  is  critically 
examined,  it  will  be  regarded  as  most  surprising 
that  General  Badeau  should  have  committed  such 
gross  blunders  in  regard  to  the  strength  of 
Grant's  Army.  In  order  to  expose  those  blun- 
ders, and  to  enable  you  to  verify  the  extracts  which 
I  shall  make  from  Mr.  Stanton's  Report,  I  send 
you  an  official  copy  of  that  Report,  printed  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

On  the  third  page  of  his  Report,  Mr.  Stanton 
says  — 

"The  national  forces  engaged  in  the  Spring 
"  Campaign  of  1864,  were  organized  as  Armies  or 
"distributed  in  Military  Departments,  as  follows  : 


"The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by 
"  Major-general  Meade,  whose  Headquarters  wrere 
"  on  the  North  side  of  the  Rapidan.  This  Army 
"  was  confronted  by  the  rebel  Army  of  Northern 
"Virginia,  stationed  on  the  South  side  of  the 
"  Rapidan,  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

"  The  Ninth  Corps,  under  Major-general  Burn- 
"side,  was,  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign,  a 
"  distinct  organization,  but,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
"of  May,  1S64,  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
"  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

"  The  Army  of  the  James  was  commanded  by 
"  Major-general  Butler,  whose  Head-quarters  were 
' '  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

"The  Head-quarters  of  the  Army  of  the 
"Shenandoah,  commanded  by  Major-general 
"Sigel,  were  at  Winchester." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  other  Armies, 
for  my  purpose. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages  of  his  Report, 
Mr.  Stanton  says  : 

"Official  Reports  show  that,  on  the  first  of 
"  May,  1864,  the  aggregate  military  force,  of  all 
"arms,  officers  and  men,  was  nine  hundred  and 
"seventy  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  ten,  to 
"  wit : 

"  Available  force,  present  for  duty. . . .     662,345 
"On  detached  service,  in  the  different 

' '  Military  Departments 109,343 

"  In  field-hospitals,  or  unfit  for  duty. .  .       41,266 
"  In  general-hospitals,  or  on  sick  leave, 

'k  at  home 75,978 

"Absent  on  furlough,  or  as  prisoners  of 

"war 66,290 

"  Absent,  without  leave 15,483 

"  Grand  aggregate 970,710 

'•The  aggregate  available  force,  present  for 
"duty,  May  1,  1864,  was  distributed  in  the  dif- 
"  ferent  commands,  as  follows  : 

*"  Department  of  Washington 42,124 

BSP"  Army  of  the  Potomac 120,380 

*"  Department  of   Virginia  and  North 

"  Carolina 59,139 

"  Department  of  the  South 18,165 

"  Department  of  the  Gulf 61,866 

"  Department  of  Arkansas 23,666 

"  Department  of  the  Tennessee 74,174 

"  Department  of  the  Missouri 15,770 

"  Department  of  the  Northwest 5,295 

"  Department  of  Kansas 4,798 

"Head-quarters  Military  Division    of 

"  the  Mississippi 476 

' « Department  of  the  Cumberland 1 1 9, 948 

"  Department  of  the  Ohio 35,416 

"  Northern  Department 9,546 

*"  Department  of  West  Virginia, 30,782 

"  Department  of  the  East 2,828 

"  Department  of  the  Susquehanna 8,970- 
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*"  Middle  Department 5, 627 

E^~a  Ninth  Army  Corps 20,780 

"  Department  of  New  Mexico 3,454 

"  Department  of  the  Pacific 5,141 


"662,345 
Mr.  Stanton,  in  this  statement,  accounts  for  all 
the  extra  duty,  men  the  sick  in  field-hospitals 
and  camp,  the  sick  in  general-hospitals,  prisoners 
and  men  on  furlough,  and  the  men  absent  with- 
out leave,  and  shows,  exclusive  of  all  these,  an 
aggregate  available  force  present  for  duty,  on  the 
first  of  May,  1864,  of  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand,  three  hundred,  and  forty-rive, 
of  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  three  hundred,  and  eighty  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  under  Meade;  and  twenty 
thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  eighty,  in  the 
Ninth  Corps,  under  Burnside,  making  an  ag- 
gregate available  force,  present  for  duty,  under 
Grant,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Rapidan,  on  the 
first  of  May,  1864,  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand,  one  hundred,  and  sixty,  officers  and 
men.  Now,  I  ask,  what  inducement  was  there, 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1864,  just  two  days  be- 
fore Giant  began  his  movement  across  the  Rapi- 
dan and  four  clays  before  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  in  the  Wilderness,  for  the  officers  com- 
manding Grant's  Corps,  "  intentionally  to  mis- 
-state or  mislead"  in  regard  to  their  available 
force,  in  the  official  Reports  which  they  made,  or 
for  Grant  to  give  countenance  to  such  misrepre- 
sentations, by  forwarding  the  Reports,  or  for 
Stanton  to  mislead  the  Congress  and  the  country, 
in  December,  1865,  in  regard  to  the  strength  of 
Grant's  Army  ?  Does  not  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  taken  from  the  official  Reports  filed  in 
the  War  Office,  conclusively  show  that  General 
Badeau  has  made  a  great  mistake,  to  say  the  least 
of  it  ? 

But  the  latter  says,  that,  "  to  make  out  Grant's 
44  Army  three  times  as  large  as  Lee's,  Grant's  two 
* ■  forces  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  on  the  James- 
"  river,  are  included  in  the  estimate  of  his 
44 strength."  Let  us  see  how  this  is.  Now,  Mr. 
Stanton  shows  that  there  was  in  the  "  Depart- 
44  ment  of  West  Virginia,"  to  which  the  Valley 
-of  the  Shenandoah  belonged,  an  available  force, 
present  for  duty,  on  the  first  of  May,  1864,  of 
thirty  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  eighty-two, 
and  in  the  "  Department  of  Virginia  and  North 
44  Carolina,"  from  which  the  Army  of  the  James 
came,  an  available  force,  for  duty,  of  fifty-nine 
thousand,  one  hundred,  and  thirty-nine  ;  and  no 
part  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  nor  of  the 
44  Ninth  Army  Corps,"  was  in  either  Department. 
In  General  Grant's  Report,  dated  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  1865— a  copy  of  which  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  in  a  form  to  send  you,  but 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  official  Documents, 


printed  at  large,  in  book  form,  by  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress — he  gives  a  letter  from  himself  to  Ma- 
jor-general Butler,  dated  the  second  of  April, 
1864,  and  containing  instructions  for  the  ap- 
proaching Campaign,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  You  will  collect  all  the  forces  from  your 
"command  that  can  be  spared  from  garrison 
"duty — I  should  say  not  less  than  twenty  thous- 
"  and  effective  men — to  operate  on  the  Souti, 
"side of  James-river,  Richmond  being  your  ob- 
jective point.  To  the  force  you  already  have, 
"will  be  added  about  ten  thousand  men,  from 
"South  Carolina,  under  Major-general  Gillmore. 
"who  will  command  them,  in  person.  Major  - 
"general  W.  F.  Smith  is  ordered  to  report  t< 
"  you,  to  command  the  troops  sent  into  the  field 
"  from  your  own  Department.*'  These  troops,  un- 
der Smith  and  Gillmore:,  afterwards  constituted 
the  "  Army  of  the  James,"  under  Butler.  Grant 
!  also  says  in  the  sains  Report  : 

"  A  very  considerable  force,  under  command 
I  "  of  Major-general  Sigel,  was  so  held  for  the  pro- 
[  "taction  of  West  Virginia  and  the  frontiers  of 
,  "  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.      *      *      *      * 

''General  Sigel  was,  therefore,  directed  to  or- 

j  "ganize  all  his  available  force  into  two  expedi- 

j  "tions,  to  move  from  Beverly  and  Charleston. 

i  ' '  under  command  of  Generals  Ord  and  Crook. 

j  "against  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  rail- 

i  "road.     Subsequently,  General  Ord  having  been 

"  relieved,  at  his  own  request,  General  Sigel  was 

'  "instructed,  at  his  own  suggestion,  to  give  up 

!  "  the  expedition    by  Beverly  and  to  form   tux 

"columns,    one   under   General   Crook,    on   the 

"Kanawha,  numbering  about  ten  thousand  men. 

"  and  one  on  the  Shenandoah,  numbering  about 

"seven  thousand  men." 

He  further  says  : 

"  Owing  to  the  weather  and  bad  condition  of 
"  the  roads,  operations  were  delayed  until  the 
"first  of  May,  when,  everything  being  in  readi- 
"  ness  and  the  roads  favorable,  orders  were 
"  given  for  a  general  movement  of  all  the  Armies, 
"  not  later  than  the  fourth  of  May." 

The  movement,  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Grant,  on  the  Rapidan,  begun,  in 
fact,  on  ike  night  of  the  third,  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ninth  Corps;  and  the 
foregoing  extracts,  from  Grant's  Report,  show 
that  the  Armies  under  Butler  and  Sigel  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  the  force  which  Mr.  Stanton 
sets  down  at  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thous- 
and, one  hundred,  and  sixty,  on  the  first  of  May, 
1864.  The  above  statement  from  Stanton's  Re- 
port shows  that  there  was  in  the  "  Department 
"  of  Washington,"  at  the  very  same  time,  an 
available  force,  for  duty,  of  forty-two  thousand, 
one  hundred,  and  twenty-four,  and  in  the 
"  Middle  Department,"  at  Baltimore,  a  like  foree 
of  five  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  twenty-sev- 
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en,  making  an  aggregate  force  of  forty-seven 
thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  fifty-one,  within 
a  few  hours  run  of  Grant's  Army,  by  rail  and 
steamboat.  So  that,  with  the  force  of  fifty-nine 
thousand,  one  hundred,  and  thirty-nine,  in  the 
Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  of  thirty  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and 
eighty-two,  in  the  Department  of  West  Virginia, 
Grant  had,  besides  his  Army  on  the  Rapidan,  an 
available  force  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  seventy-two, 
to  draw  upon,  for  his  operations  in  Virginia, 
making,  in  fact,  in  all,  a  force  of  two  hundred  and 
seventv  eight  thousand,  eight  hundred, and  thirty- 
two  immediately  available  for  that  purpose,  be- 
sides what  could  be  drawn  from  other  quarters 
where  there  was  no  hostile  force  to  confront. 
That  nearly  the  whole  force  at  Washington  and 
Baltimore  was  added  to  his  Army,  before  it 
reached  James-river,  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Stanton's  Report.  On  the  sev- 
enth page,  he  says  : 

"Meanwhile,  in  order  to  repair  the  losses  of 
"  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  chief  part  of  the 
''force  designed  to  guard  the  Middle  Depart- 
"  ment  and  the  Department  of  Washington  was 
"  called  forward  to  the  front.  Taking  advan- 
"tage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  in  the  absence  of 
"  General  Hunter's  command,  the  enemy  made  a 
"large  detachment  from  their  Army,  at  Rich- 
11  mond,  which,  under  General  Earljr,  moved 
"  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  threatening  Bal- 
11  timore  and  Washington." 

The  reinforcements,  from  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  actually  reached  Grant  at  Spotsylvania 
Court-house,  where,  he  says  :  "  The  thirteenth, 
"fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
"and  eighteenth  [of  May]  were  consumed  in 
"manoeuvring  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  re- 
"  infoi cements,  from  Washington;"  and  this 
was  before  General  Lee  had  been  re-inforced 
by  a  solitary  man.  In  addition  to  these  re-in- 
forcements,  Mr.  Stanton  says,  on  the  forty-sixth 
pHge,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  Report,  that  the 
Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin  tendered  eighty-five  thousand  hun- 
dred-days1 men,  on  the  twenty-first  of  April, 
18G4,  to  be  raised  in  twenty  days,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  weru 
raised;  and  that  they  supplied  ganisons  and 
relieved  experienced  troops  which  were  sent 
to  reinforce  the  armies  in  the  field— some 
of  the  hundred-days'  men  being  sent  to  the 
front,  at  their  own  request.  In  order,  then,  to 
substantiate  bis  Assertion,  that  Grant's  force,  for 
dllty,  in  the  field,  at  the  Wilderness,  was  only 
ninety-eight  thousand  men.  General  Badeau 
must  show  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  lied,  in  the  most 
wilful  and  stupid  manner,  and  without  the 
slightest  inducement  to  do  so.     His  statement 


not  only  has  this  effect,  but  it  also  convicts  Gen- 
eral Grant  himself  of  very  gross  blundering. 
The  latter  states,  in  the  outset  of  his  Report,  which 
has  already  been  quoted  from,  the  strategic 
principles  upon  which  he  proposed  to  conduct 
the  War,  after  the  command  of  all  the  United 
States  Armies  had  devolved  upon  him,  and  says  : 

"From  the  first,  I  was  firm  in  the  conviction 
"that  no  peace  could  be  had  that  would  be 
"  stable  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the 
"people,  both  North  and  South,  until  the  mili- 
"  tary  power  of  the  rebellion  was  broken.  I, 
"therefore,  determined,  first,  to  use  the  greatest 
"  number  of  troops  practicable  against  the  armed 
"force  of  the  enemy;  preventing  him  from 
"  using  the  same  force  at  different  seasons,  against 
"first  one  and  then  another,  of  our  Armies,  and 
"  the  possibility  of  repose  for  refitting  and  pro- 
' '  ducing  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  on  re- 
sistance. Second,  to  hammer,  continuously, 
' '  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his 
"resources,  until,  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no 
"  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him 
"but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section 
"  of  our  common  country,  to  the  Constitution  and 
"laws  of  the  land. 

**  These  views  have  been  kept  constantly  in 
"mind,  and  orders  given  and  Campaigns  made 
"to  carry  them  out." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  views  and  pur- 
poses, and  despite  the  preparations  on  such  a 
grand  scale  for  the  Campaign  of  1864,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Stanton,  with  evident  feelings  of 
pride,  on  the  third  page  of  his  Report,  General 
Grant,  according  to  General  Badeau's  statement, 
out  of  an  aggregate  force  of  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand,  three  hundred,  and  forty-five 
available  men  for  duty,  could  only  muster  ninety- 
eight  thousand  to  confront  the  most  formidable 
Army  of  his  antagonists — that  is,  when  the  United 
States  forces  were  larger  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  Grant  opened  the  Campaign,  in  Virginia, 
with  a  smaller  Army  than  an}'  other  Federal  Com- 
mander in  that  State,  since  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas,  had  ever  before  entered  the  field  with, 
and  that,  too,  according  to  General  Badeau's  esti- 
timate,  against  a  larger  Army  than  General  Lee 
had  ever  before  commanded  in  an  active  Cam- 
paign, except,  perhaps,  during  the  seven  days7 
battles  around  Richmond.  General  Badeau's 
recollection  of  the  "  confidential  Field  Returns," 
mentioned  by  him,  is  evidently  very  confused. 
It  is  very  probable  that,  when  the  battle  in  the 
Wilderness  opened,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  be- 
tween one  Corps  of  General  Lee's  Army,  (Swell's) 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Infantry  of 
the  latter  Army  amounted  to  about  ninety-eight 
thousand  men,  as  that  would  be  about  the  proper 
proportion  of  that  arm,  the  rest  being  Cavalry  and 
Artillery — the  Ninth  Corps  not  coming  up  until 
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the  night  of  the  fifth,  and  going  into  action,  for 
the  first  time,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  ; 
during  which  day  also  Longstreet's  two  Divisions 
came  up  from  near  Gordonsville,  where  they  had 
been  for  some  time.  This  state  of  facts  may  ac- 
count for  General  Badeau's  mistake,  as  it  can  be 
explained  on  no  other  hypothesis. 

Neither  Stanton  nor  Grant  has  given  any  esti- 
mate of  the  loss  of  the  Army  of  the  latter,  in 
this  memorable  Campaign;  but  Mr.  Swinton,  who 
was  a  regular  Correspondent  of  a  New  York 
paper,  in  constant  attendance  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  who  has  published  a  History  I 
of  tho  Campaigns  of  that  Army,  says,  on  pages  j 
491,  492,  of  his  book  : 

"  Grant's  loss,  in  the  series  of  actions,  from  the 
"Wilderness  to  the  Chickahominy,  readied  the 
"enormous  aggregate  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
h  put  hors  du  combat — a  number  greater  than  the 
"entire  strength  of  Lee's  Army,  at  the  opening 
W,  of  the  Campaign." 

In  a  note,  he  gives  the  particulars  of  the  loss 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  various  bat- 
tles, and  shows  that  his  statement  of  Grant's  loss 
is  confined  to  that  Army  and  the  Ninth  Corps, 
and  does  not  include  any  loss  sustained  by  the 
re-infoi  cements  from  Butler's  Army,  which  were 
at  Cold  Harbor. 

Now,  from  this  statement,  if  General  Badeau 
is  light  in  his  statement  of  Grant's  force,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  Army  of  the 
latter  was  in  effect  destroyed  ;  and,  if,  accord- 
ing to  Grant's  famous  remark,  Butler  had  got 
himself  into  "  a  bottle  strongly  corked,"  the 
former,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elegant 
expressions,  had  "butted  his  brains  out  against 
"a  gate-post."  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  tor 
Grant  that  Butler  was  "  hermetically  sealed  up 
■  at  Bermuda  Hundred,"  when  he,  too,  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  at  the  same  point  and 
wait  for  further  re-inforcernents. 

Having  disposed  of  General  Badeau's  state- 
ment of  Giant's  force,  I  will  now  consider  his 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  General  Lee's  Army. 

A  strange  hallucination,  in  regard  to  the 
strength  of  all  the  Confederate  Armies,  seems  to 
have  haunted  the  Federal  Commanders,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  War  to  its  close.  According 
to  their  estimates,  there  were  few  occasions  on 
which  they  were  not  outnumbered  ;  and  this  hal- 
lucination seems  to  have  beset  General  McClellau, 
Avith  peculiar  vividness,  during  his  whole  military 
career. 

The  absurdity  of  the  Federal  estimates  of  our 
strength,  at  various  times,  will  be  apparent  from 
the  iollowing  statistics  taken  from  the  official 
Census  of  1860,  as  published  by  the  United 
States  Government :  In  the  fourteen  States  from 
which  came  any  part  of  the  Armies  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  including  Maryland,  Kentucky, 


and  Missouri,  there  was  a  white  population  of 
only  seven  millions,  nine  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  eleven,  of  which  an 
aggregate  of  two  millions,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  was  in  the  said  States  of  Maryland,  Ken- 
tuckj%  and  Missouri,  leaving  only  five  millions, 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Southern  States ;  while  there  was  a  white  popula 
tion  of  nineteen  millions,  eleven  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  States  and  Territories 
indisputably  under  the  control  of,  and  in  sympa- 
thy with,  the  United  States  Government,  from 
the  beginning,  exclusive  of  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri.  The  strong  hand  of  the 
military  power  was  put  upon  Maryland,  in  the 
very  outset,  by  which  her  voice  was  suppressed 
before  there  was  an  opportunity  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  it.  That  State  furnished  to  the  Con- 
federate Army  only  one  oiganized  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  for  one  year,  and  several  Companies 
of  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  which  served  through 
the  whole  War;  while  it  furnished  a  very  con- 
siderable force,  by  voluntary  enlistment  and 
under  the  draft,  to  the  United  States  Army. 
Kentucky  undertook  to  assume  a  neutral  posi- 
tion, in  the  beginning,  and  by  this  means  was 
soon  brought,  under  the  control  of  Federal 
bayonets,  and,  subsequently,  furnished  a  much 
larger  force  to  the  United  States  Army  than 
she  did  to  the  Confederate  Army.  Missouri 
was,  in  the  outset,  taken  possession  of  by  mili- 
tary force,  and  her  regular  Government  was 
overturned,  and  its  officers  driven  out  of  the 
State.  She  furnished,  also,  a  much  larger  force 
to  the  United  S  ates  Army  than  to  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  In  fact,  from  their  passage,  the 
United  States  laws  upon  the  subject  of  the 
draft  were  in  full  force  in  these  three  States, 
during  the  whole  War  ;  while  the  Confederate 
Conscript  Act  was  never  in  force,  in  either  of 
them,  tor  a  moment.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
greater  part  of  that  portion  ot  Virginia,  now 
called  the  State  or'  "  West  Virginia,"  was  dis- 
affected, from  the  beginning,  to  the  Confederate 
cause,  and  was  very  soon  overrun  and  held  by 
the  United  States  forces.  A  large  portion  of 
East  Tennessee  was  also  disaffected  ;  and  at  no 
time  did  the  white  population,  from  which  the 
Confederate  States  had  alone  to  draw  their 
troops,  exceed  five  millions,  while  the  white 
population,  in  its  own  limits,  from  which  the 
United  States  Government  drew  its  troops,  ex- 
ceeded, considerably,  twenty  millions.  In  ad- 
dition in  this,  by  large  bounties,  it  was  enabled 
to  draw  very  largely  upon  the  population  of 
other  countries,  on  this  Continent  and  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  also  obtained  a  large  number  of 
troops  from  among  the  slaves  and  free  negroes 
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of  the  South,  and  from  the  disaffected  of  those 
regions  which  were  overrun  by  its  Armies. 
These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  latter  Government  entered 
the  contest  with  all  the  prestige  attached  to  it 
as  a  well-established  and  recognized  power,  an 
organized  Army  and  Navy,  possession  of  the 
seas  and  the  seaboard,  and  unlimited  resources 
of  money  and  the  materials  of  war,  while  the 
Confederate  Government  had,  in  the  outset,  to 
organize  all  its  Departments  and  its  Armies, 
for  the  conflict,  and  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
destitute  of  arms,  of  a  revenue,  and  of  the 
materials  of  war,  demonstrate  the  utter  absurd- 
ity of  the  idea  that  the  latter  Government  was, 
at  any  time,  able  to  oppose  to  the  main  Armies 
of  its  antagonist  anything  like  equal  numbers.  To 
suppose  that  it  was  able,  at  so  late  a  period  as 
May,  1864,  when  so  much  of  its  territory  was  in 
the  possession  of  its  enemy,  to  oppose  to  the 
principal  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
command  of  its  chosen  Commander-in-chief,  at 
a  point  so  near  the  Capital  of  that  Government, 
an  Army  so  nearly  approximating  in  numbers 
the  former,  as  stated  by  General  Badeau,  would 
argue  a  degree  of  energy  and  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  Confederate  Government  and  of 
imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment utterly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

General  Badeau,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
letter,  says  :  "  My  principal  authority  for  the 
•J  proposed  corrections  is  that  of  General  Lee 
''himself."  If  he  means  by  this,  that  General 
Lee,  in  person,  gave  him  the  information,  upon 
which  he  makes  his  statements,  then  General  Lee 
has  given  to  General  Badeau  information  which 
he  has  not  only  withheld  from  nil  his  most  inti- 
mate associates  and  friends  and  the  comrades 
who  followed  him  so  long,  but  which  is  entirely 
a!",  war  with  his  uniform  statements,  in  writing 
and  conversation,  to  those  in  whom  he  was  accus° 
tomed  to  confide.  If  he  means  that  he  has  any 
written  statements  or  acknowledgments  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  then  he  is  challenged  to  produce  the 
documents,  in  General  Lee's  handwriting.  The 
jvord  of  that  gallant  gentleman  and  Christian 
iioro,  to  those  who  knew  him,  is  as  indisputable 
as  Holy  Writ ;  and  he  has  invariably  asserted,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  that  the  force 
2?  ™rlCb  he  eucountered  and  fought  Grant,  in 
tne  Wilderness,  was  under  fifty  thousand  men, 
including  all  that  Longstreet  had  brought  up. 
In  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  have,  and  which 
was  written  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1866,  he 
says:  '  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  world  te 
understand  the  odds  against  which  we  fought"  ; 
and  he  has  since,  in  person,  assured  me  that  the 
estimate  which  I  had  made  of  his  force,  in  a 
published  letter  written  from  Havana,  in  Decem- 


ber, 1865,  and  in  my  published  account  of  my 
own  operations  for  the  years  1 864-5 — which  was 
fifty  thousand — exceeded  the  actual  efficient 
strength  of  his  Army. 

The  Returns  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  are  in  what  is  called  the  "  Archive  Office/' 
at  Washington,  are  not  accessible  to  me  ;  but  I 
have  a  printed  copy  of  a  letter,  written  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  June,  18ti7,  which  gives 
statements  taken  from  the  Returns  of  the  Confed- 
erate Armies,  on  file,  in  said  "Archive  Office," 
which  letter  is  understood  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Swinton,  the  author  of  The  Campaigns 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  send  that 
copy  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may  verify,  by 
an  examination  of  it,  all  my  statements  ;  and,  if 
I  appear  a  little  prolix  and  tedious,  I  beg  you  to 
be  patient,  as  I  desire  to  show  to  you  and  your 
readers  how  officers  of  the  United  States  Army 
manufacture  history. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  letter  to  the  Tribune, 
you  will  find  a  table  of  Monthly  Returns  f  oi  the 
Department  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  is  in 
the  following  words  and  figures  : 

"  Department  op  Northern  Virginia. 

"Feb.  28,  1862— Feb.  28,  1865. 

Pres't 

"Date.             Comd'r.  For  duty.  Pres't.  &  Abs. 

"1862    Feb.    J .  E.  Johnston.     47,611  o6,3^6        84,z2a 

"May,              "  [67,000j  

"June,      R.  E.  Lee,      [1^0,000]  

"July,  "  69,559  94,686  137,030 

"Aug.  ';  [95,000]  

"  Seot  "  52,609  62,713  139,143 

"Oct.  "  6T,805  79,395  153,778 

"Nov.  "  73,554  86,583  lo3  790 

"Dec.  "  79,072  91,034  152,853 

"1863    Jan.  "  72,226  9o,297  144,605 

"Feb.  "  58,559  74,435  114,175 

"March,  "  60,298  7-i,578  1' 9,839 

"May,  "  68,352  88,756  133  679 

"June,  "  [100,000]  

"July,  "  41,135  53,611  117,602. 

"Aug.  "  56,3-7  71,964  13-,,264 

"Sept.  "  44,367  55,221          95,i<>4 

"Oct.  "  45,614  57,251          w7,21l 

"Nov.  "  48,267  56,088          96,576 

"Dec.  "  4o,558  54.715          91.253 

"1864    Jan.  "  35,849  45,139          79,602' 

"Feb.  "  33,811  39,562         68,435 

"March,  "  b9,4u7  46,151         79.202 

*  "April,  "  52,626  6i,218          97,576 

"June,  "  51,863  t>2,571          92,685 

"July,  "  57,097  68,814  135,805 

"Aug.  "  44,247  58.984  146,838 

"Oct.  »«  t>2,S75  82,535  177,10a 

"Nov.  "  69,290  87,860  181,82*-' 

"Dec.  "  66,533  79,318  155,772 

"1865    Jan.  "  53,445  69,673  441,627 

"Feb.  "  59,094  13,349  160,411 

This  table,  which  must  be  understood  as 
giving  the  Returns  at  the  close  of  the  months 
specified,  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  transcript,  so 
far  as  it  gives  the  actual  Monthly  Returns  whicii 
were  made  ;  but  it  is  manifestly  wrong  where  the 
estimates  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  are  given  iu 
lieu  of  the  Returns — which  estimates  are  put  in 
brackets  in  the  letter  itself.     This  is  especially 
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case  in  regard  to  the  estimates  for  the  months 
June  and  August,  1862,  and  for  the  month  of 
le,  18G3.     The   reason   that  no  Returns  exist 
those  months,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
he  end  of  June,  18G2,  and  for  some  days  into 
[v,  General  Lee's  Army  was  engaged  in  battle 
;h,  or  in  pursuit  of,  McClellan's  Army  ;    that,  j 
the   end    of   August,    of   the  same  year,  his  j 
tny  was  engaged  with  Pope's  Army,  and  im-  | 
diately  thereafter  moved  into  Maryland  ;  and,  j 
it  at  the  end  of  June,  1863,  his  Army  was  in  , 
nnsylvania,  where  it  engaged  Meade's  Army,  j 
Gettysburg,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  ,f 
ly.     This   condition  of  things,  at  the  end  of  ; 
>se  months,  prevented  the  regular  Monthly  Re-  ! 
ns  from  being  made  ;    and  the  writer  of  the  j 
ter  has  taken  advantage  of   the  fact  to  greatly 
-gnify   General    Lee's  iorces.      The    greatest  I 
ce  which  the  latter  ever  commanded  in  the 
id,  was  that  with  which  he  attacked  McClellan, 
June,  18G2;  and  his  entire  effective  force,  at  : 
it  time,  did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand — if  it  j 
died   that  figure — including  Jackson's  Com- 
md    and  the  troops  held  for  the  immediate  ' 
fence  of  Richmond  and  at  Drury's  and  Chaf- 
I  Bluff's.     The  Returns,  for  July,  1862,  show  ! 
3  strength   of    his  Army  at   the  time  of  the 
rvement  against  Pope  ;  and  all  of  that  was  not 
•ried  into  the  field  against  the  latter,  as,   at 
ist,  two  Divisions  were  left  to  watch  McClellan's 
my,  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  did  not  get  up 
til  after  Pope  had  been  driven  into  the  f  ortifi- 
tions   around    Washington.     The  Returns   for 
iy,    1863,   fully  cover   the  whole  force  with 
lich  the  movement  was  made  into  Pennsylvania, 
no  fresh  troops  arrived  after  these  Returns  were 
ide  ;   and  that  movement  began  on  the  fourth 
June. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  Returns 
utained  in  the  foregoing  table,  even  where  cor- 
2t,  show  the  actual  force  which  General  Lee 
rried  into  the  field.  These  Returns  are  for 
The  Department  of  Northern  Virginia,"  enl- 
acing all  the  troops  North  of  James-river,  in- 
rding  those  usually  kept  in  the  Vallejr,  so  that, 
estimating  the  actual  strength  of  the  "  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,"  this  allowance  must  be 
ade.  Referring  now  to  the  Returns  bearing  on 
e  question  of  General  Lee's  strength,  at  the 
>ening  of  the  Campaign  in  the  Wilderness,  it 
ill  be  seen  that,  at  the  end  of  August,  1863, 
e  first  month  after  the  return  from  the  Gettys- 
lrg  Campaign,  the  entire  force  for  duty  in  the 
epartment  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  fifty-six 
ousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty- seven;  while, 
the  end  of  September,  it  was  forty-four  thous- 
nd,  three  hundred  and  sixty -seven.  This  de- 
ease  of  eleven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
xty,  was  caused  by  the  departure  of  Longstreet's 
:>rps  from  the  Army,  during  that  month,  two 


Divisions  of  it  going  to   Chieamauga,  and   the 
other,  (Pickett's,)  to   the    South  side   of   James- 
river.     The  strength  of   that   entire  Corps  was 
then  a  little  less  than  twelve  thousand  for  duty. 
The  Returns  for  March,  1864,  show,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Northern  Virginia,  thirty-nine  thous- 
and, four  hundred,  and  seven  for  duty  ;   while 
those  for  April  show  fifty-two  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred,   and   twenty-six   for   duty — this    increase 
resulting  from  the  return  of  the  two  Divisions 
of    Longstreet's    Corps   (Field's    and    McLaw's, 
afterwards  Kershaw's)  which  had  been   at  the 
battle    of    Chieamauga,    and    afterwards   on    a 
Winter  campaign,   in  East  Tennessee  ;   also,  of 
some  detachments  which  had  been  on  special  ser- 
vice, and  of  furloughed   men.     These  Returns 
were     made  at    the    end,   and    for    the  whole 
month,  of  April,  and  not  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
month,    as  stated   by   General   Badeau.     Long- 
street's  two   Divisions   had   then   returned,  and 
were   embraced  in   said  Monthly  Returns,    his 
Third  Division  being,  at  that  time,  in  North  Caro- 
lina,   and   not  afterwards   rejoining  the   Army 
until   the   twenty-second  of  May,  near  Hanover 
Junction.     These  Returns,  for  April,  1864,  which 
showed  the  condition  of  the  troops,  in  fact,  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  embraced  the  force  in  the 
Valley,  which  was  confronting  Sigel,  and  other 
outlying   troops,    on   special  service,    North    of 
James-river.     So  that,  in  reality,  General  Lee's 
entire   force,    with    which   he  had   to   confront 
Grant's  Army,  including  Longstreet's  two  Divi- 
sions, was  under  the  aggregate  of  fifty  thousand, 
present  for  duty.     But  General  Badeau  says  that 
Longstreet's  Corps  was  not  embraced  in  the  Re- 
turns of  General  Lee's  Army,  for  April,  1864,  and 
he  says  :   S '  His  [Lo?ig  street's]  Field   Return,  of 
"  date  nearest  to  the  battle,  shows  eighteen  thous- 
"and,  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  present  for 
"duty."      Now,  let  us  see  how  he  arrives  at  this 
conclusion.     Run  your  finger  down  the  second 
column  of  the  letter  to  the   Tribune,  until  you 
get  to   the  table  of  Returns,    under  the  head 
"  Armies  in  the  West,"  and  continue  on,  down 
that  table,  until  you  reach  the   "  Army  of  East 
t;  Tennessee,"  under  which  heading  you  will 
find  the  following,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  my  purposes : 


1863. 


"Date. 

Commander. 

For  duty. 

Oct, 

Sam.  Jones 

7,975 

"Nov. 

" 

10,546 

4i  Dec. 

J.  Longstreet, 

15,342 

Jan. 

« 

18,667 

'Feb. 

t< 

19,010 

'  March 

u 

18,387 

"July 

S.  B.  Buckner, 

14,907 

1864. 


Now,  is  it  not  apparent  that  this  Return  for 
March,  1864,  of  the  *'  Army  of  East  Tennessee," 
showing  eighteen  thousand,  three  hundred,  and 
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eighty-seven,  present  for  duty,  being  the  identical 
number  claimed  as  the  strength  of  Longstreet's 
Corps,  is  the  very  same  Return  "  of  date  nearest 
11  to  the  battle,"  which  General  Bacleau  attempts 
to  palm  off  on  the  British  public  as  the  Return  of 
that  Corps  i  If  he  ever  saw  the  actual  Returns, 
and  was  not  using  a  mere  extract  from  them,  he 
must  have  learned  that  the  two  Divisions  of 
Longstreet's  Corps,  which  were  with  him  in  East 
Tennessee,  constituted  less  than  half  of  the 
"Army  of  East  Tennessee,"  the  residue  being 
composed,  in  part,  of  a  Division  of  Infantry 
which,  afterward?,  under  Breckinridge,  met  and 
defeated  Sigel,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  in  the 
Valley,  and  of  a  body  of  Cavalry,  a  portion  of 
which,  subsequently,  under  William  E.  Jones, 
fought  Hunter,  at  New  Hope,  or  Piedmont,  in 
the  Valley;  and  none  of  which  troops  accom- 
panied Longstreet,  on  his  return  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

After  the  discovery  of  this  palpable  attempt 
at  imposition,  is  it  necessary  to  notice  any  farth- 
er the  statements  of  General  Badeau?  I  will, 
however,  state  that  the  first  re-inforcements  re- 
ceived by  General  Lee,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Campaign  in  the  Wilderness,  were  received 
at  or  near  Hanover-junction,  on  the  twentj'-sec- 
ond  of  May,  when  he  was  joined  by  one  of  the 
Brigades  of  my  Division,  just  returned  from 
North  Carolina,  numbering  less  than  one  thous- 
and men  ;  a  force,  under  Breckinridge,  from  the 
Valley,  numbering  less  than  three  thousand  mus- 
kets ;  and  Pickett's  Division  of  Long-street's 
Corps,  recently  returned  from  North  Carolina, 
and  which,  with  my  Brigade,  had  been  engaged, 
under  Beauregard,  against  Butler,  on  the  South 
side  of  James-river.  These  troops  did  not  make 
up  the  losses  at  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania 
Court-house  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Grant  had 
received  considerably  more  than  forty  thousand 
reinforcements  from  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
for  his  Army. 

In  regard  to  the  strength  of  General  Lee's 
Army,  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
works  covering  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and 
of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  it  is  only  Dec- 
enary to  say,  that  the  Returns  for  February,  1805, 
for  the  Department  of  Northern  Virginia,  afford 
no  just  criterion  of  the  real  strength  of  that 
Army,  as  those  Returns  included  the  forces  in  the 
Valley  and  other  outlying  commands,  not  avail- 
able lor  duty  on  the  lines.  Detachments  for  the 
defence  of  Wilmington  had  been  made,  during 
the  Winter;  and  General  Lee's  Army  wan,  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation,  the  mere  skeleton  of 
what  it  had  been,  and  its  supplies  and  means 
were  exhausted.  Again,  all  the  energies  of  the 
United  Statts  Government  had  been  put  forth ; 
and  Grant  was  at  the  head  of  an  over-powering 
Army,  thoroughly   equipped   and   appointed,  in 


every  respect,  and  with  the  most  abundant  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  Yet,  General  Lee  conducted, 
his  retreat,  in  the  face  of  his  enemy  and  over 
roads  almost  impassable,  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and,  finally,  surrended  less  than, 
eight  thousand  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
It  is  true,  that  twenty-seven  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred, and  five  men,  of  his  Army,  were  paroled ;. 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  stragglers,  with- 
out arms,  whose  commands  had  been  cut  up,  in 
detail,  teamsters,  camp-followers,  and  extra  duty 
men  ;  and  we  fail  to  see  in  the  statement  of 
paroled  men,  contained  in  Mr.  Stanton's  Report, 
on  page  44,  the  "  tens  of  thousands  also  belong- 
ing to  Lee's  Army,"  who,  General  Badeau  says, 
afterwards,  came  in  and  gave  themselves  up. 
Mr.  Stanton,  in  fact,  shows  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand,  two  hundred,  and 
twenty -three  men,  who  surrendered  and  were 
paroled,  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  in  all  the 
Confederate  States. 

Mr.  Stanton,  on  page  30  of  his  Report,  shows 
that  there  were  two  millions,  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  fifty-three 
men  put  into  the  United  States  service,  during 
the  War,  by  calls  on  the  States — that  is,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  number  of  the  entire  white 
population,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  to 
which  the  Confederate  States  had  to  resort  for 
soldiers  ;  while  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the 
Neio  York  Tribune  states,  that  he  judges,  (from 
the  Returns,  I  presume,)  that  six  hundred  thous- 
and, in  all,  were  put  into  the  Confederate  service, 
during  the  same  period — that  is,  less  than  the 
available  force,  present  for  duty,  in  the  United 
States  Army,  on  the  first  of  May,  1864,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  War.  This  estimate  is  very 
nearly  correct,  and  fully  covers  our  whole 
strength,  from  first  to  last.  Is  anything  farther 
necessary  to  show  the  tremendous  odds  against 
which  we  fought  ? 

In  view  of  the  results,  so  far,  of  the  unfortun- 
ate War  now  progressing  between  two  of  the 
greatest  Powers  of  Europe,  nearly  equal  in  men 
and  resources,  and  each  having  the  benefit  of  the 
most  improved  engines  of  war,  may  we  not  look 
the  world  squarely  in  the  face,  point  to  our 
struggle,  and  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  we 
endured  for  the  cause  for  which  we  fought,  and 
challenge  its  judgment,  as  to  whether  we  are  to 
be  regarded  as  "rebels  and  traitors,"  who  were 
seeking  to  overturn  a  "benign  Government?" 
In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  from  the  above-men- 
tioned Report  of  General  Grant,  the  following 
passage : 

"  General  Lee's  great  influence,  throughout  the 
"  whole  South,  caused  his  example  to  be  follow- 
ed ;  and,  to-day,  the  result  is,  that  the  Armies, 
11  lately  under  his  leadership,  are  at  their  homes, 
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"  desiring  peace  and  qniet,  and  their  aims  are  in 
"  the  hands  of  our  Ordnance  Officers." 

Thus  Avrote  the  then  General-in-chief  of  the 
United.  States  Armies — the  now  President  of  the 
United  States — on  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
1865.  Yet  we  have  not  had  peace.  The  heel  of 
the  military  power,  supplanting  all  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, is  scarce  yet  withdrawn  from  our  necks  ; 
and  our  venerated  and  beloved  Commander  has 
gone  down  to  his  grave,  with  his  great  heart 
broken  by  the  sufferings  of  his  people — suffer- 
ings which  he  found  himself  powerless  to  relieve. 
We  have  just  witnessed  the  elections  throughout 
several  States  of  this  "Free  Republic,"  some  of 
which  are  called  "  loyal  States,"  superintended 
by  armed  agents  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, backed  by  United  States  troops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  the  power  of  the  ruling 
faction,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
ballot  in  the  bands  of  an  ignorant  and  inferior 
race.  This  thing  has  been  tamely  submitted  to, 
by  the  descendants  of  men  who  rushed  to  arms 
to  resist  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea  Tax,  and  the 
Quartering  Acts,  of  the  British  Parliament.  We 
look  on  in  amazement  at  the  spectacle  presented, 
conscious  that,  cone  what  may,  we  have  done 
our  duty  in  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  our  fathers ;  and  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  powerless  and  helpless — our  only 
earthly  consolation  being  that  derived  from  a 
sense  of  duty  performed  and  the  conviction  that 
the  world  will  yet  learn  to  do  justice  to  our  acts 
and  motives. 

Very  Respectfully, 

J.  A.  Early, 
Late  Lieut-General,  Confederate  Army. 
Lynchbueg,  Virginia,  Nov.  19th,  1870. 

Note.— The  marks  of  the  index  and  of  the  asterisk 
opposite  certain  items  in  the  tables  copied  into  this  arti- 
cle, are  mine. — J.  A.  E. 


VI.— OUR  HISTORICAL  WRITERS.— Contin- 
ued. 

I.  DANIEL  RUPP. 

By  William  IT.  Egle,  M.D.,  of  Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania. 

[Perchance,  in  the  entire  range  of  local  historians,  none 
have  been  so  faithful,  so  accurate,  and  so  laborious  as  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch.  Not  only  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  are  deeply  indebted  to  our  author  for  his 
indefatigable  industry,  in  rescuing  much  of  the  olden-time 
history,  of  different  portions  of  that  State,  but  the  lover 
of  the  iore,  wherever  found,  will  not  fail  to  grant  him  his 
meed  of  praise.  Confidently  believing  that  a  biographical 
and  bibliographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Rupp  may  interest  the 
readers  of  the  Historical  Magazine,  the  writer  has  gath- 
ered the  following  meagre  data.— W.  H.  E.] 

On  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  July,  1803,  in  East 
Pennsboro',  now  Hampden,  Township,  Cum- 
berland-count}', Pennsylvania,    five   miles   West 


of  the  Susquehanna,  Isaac  Daniel  Rupp  was 
born.  The  place  was  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Providence  Tract,"  where  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Jonas  Rupp,  settled,  in  1772. 

At  five  years,  he  was  sent  to  a  German  school, 
nearby.  At  six,  he  could  write  a  current  Ger- 
man script ;  and,  at  seven,  he  had  mastered  "da* 
"  Richenbuch,"  as  far  as  "  der  Regel  de  tri." 
He  always  had  an  aversion  to  memorizing  ;  and 
the  only  leading  trait  in  his  character,  during 
his  youthful  career,  was  Lel>haftigkeit,  vivacity. 

In  1809,  his  father  removed  from  his  birth- 
place, a  few  miles  distant,  and  settled  on  a  farm, 
where  he  died,  in  1848.  Here  his  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances was  somewhat  enlarged.  From  1810 
to  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  attended  school 
during  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  the  remaining 
time  being  devoted  to  work  on  the  farm.  This  se- 
cured him  a  well-developed  physical  organization. 
Naturally,  he  was  not  lazy,  working  his  part 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  but  devoted  his  leisure 
moments  to  reading,  especially  such  works  of  a 
biographical  or  historical  character  as  he  happen- 
ed to  get  hold  of.  His  father  bought  him  a. 
German  edition  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, which  Daniel  devoured  with  avidity. 
His  reading  was  wholly  confined  to  works  in 
German  ;  and  he  has  always  been  partial  to  his 
vernacular.  His  father  took  a  German  news- 
paper; and  the  boys  were  well  posted  in  the 
current  news  of  the  day.  Annually,  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  the  farm  work  would  allow  a 
respite,  Daniel  paid  a  visit  to  his  maternal 
grandfather,  where  he  learned  the  Dutch  (Hol- 
landish);  and,  later  in  life,  he  found  his 
knowledge  of  it  highly  advantageous  in  his 
historical  pursuits. 

From  1814  to  1820,  for  a  few  months  in  the 
Winter,  he  went  to  an  English  school.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  teacher — one  who  made 
him  think.  In  1821,  after  a  course  of  catecheti- 
cal instruction,  under  the  late  Rev.  John  Wine- 
bienner,  then  a  German  Reformed  Minister,  Mr. 
Rupp  was  admitted  to  membership  in  Frieden's 
Kirch,  five  miles  West  of  Harrisburg. 

His  father  had  eight  sons  and  four  daughters  : 
and  he  intended  that  the  former  should  be 
farmers  while  the  latter  were  to  be  milk-maids 
and  spinners.  About  this  time,  [1821]  the 
father's  intentions,  as  regarded  Daniel,  who 
labored  as  faithfully  as  any  of  his  brothers,  in  this 
honorable  profession,  were  providentially  chang- 
ed. Having,  by  a  severe  spell  of  sickness,  been 
brought  near  to  death's  door,  his  father  mention- 
ed to  the  attending  Physician  that  he  would 
have  to  make  a  Doctor  of  Daniel.  He  under- 
stood some  Latin;  was  a  good  German  scholar; 
and  could  speak  English  very  well.  The  worthy 
Physician  failed  to  make  a  "  Doctor  of  Daniel." 
The  latter  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  a  good- 
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knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  he  dis- 
liked medicine.  He  devoted  some  time  to  study- 
iDg  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  and  Physiology; 
I  tut  lie  had  no  taste  or  inclination  for  the  honor- 
able profession  so  much  disgraced  by  quackery. 
Having  spent  several  years  in  study,  he  deter- 
mined upon  another  profession.  He  turned  teach- 
er. By  close  application  and  perseverance,  lie 
mastered  several  languages— eight  or  nine.  To 
sondense  our  sketch,  from  1826  to  I860,  at 
intervals,  he  taught  altogether  about  twenty 
years. 

About  1827,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
History  of  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  might 
be  useful.  There  was,  then,  no  material  to  that 
end  on  hand — no  local  histories  of  Counties 
extant.  He  proposed  to  a  friend  of  his,  a 
Physician,  to  turn  itinerant  booksellers — the 
latter  for  impaired  health,  Daniel  to  see  the 
country  and  to  collect  materials  for  a  History  of 
the  Germans.  They  fitted  themselves  out  with  a 
horse  and  wagon  and  a  stock  of  books,  and  made 
a  complete  circuit  of  all  the  German  Counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  traveling  several  months.  The 
result  was,  the  Doctor's  health  improved,  while 
Daniel  laid  in  a  stock  of  historical  material.  A 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  followed. 

Shortly  after,  that  he  might  have  access  to  the 
records  and  documents  at  the  State  Capital,  he 
located  at  Harrisburg,  and  opened  a  school. 
Year  by  year,  the  ' '  Historical  Budget "  swelling, 
he  began  to  arrange  his  material,  but  found  it 
meagre  and  imperfect.  In  July,  1829,  he  went 
to  Pittsburg  and,  thence,  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
made  an  agreement  with  Robinson  &  Fairbank, 
to  prepare  the  Geschichte  cler  Mdrtyrer.  During 
:hat  and  the  following  years,  he  lectured  on  the 
American  System  of  English  Grammar  ;  and,  in 
the  latter  year,  he  superintended  the  printing  of 
in  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  Brown's 
American  Grammar,  in  Cincinnati.  Returning 
to  Pennsylvania,  during  his  leisure  from  teaching, 
h  ;  translated  Heillestein's  Sermons,  the  Discipline 
of  the  Evangelical  Association,  etc.,  occasionally 
taking  a  jaunt  into  the  adjacent  Counties,  add- 
ing, gradually,  to  his  "  Budget."  Several  trans- 
lations from  the  German  and  Dutch,  followed. 

His  first  venture  towards  a  historical  compila- 
tion was  The  Geographical  Catechism  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Teichin/,  here  and  there,  until  1842, 
Mr.  Rupp  removed  to  Lancaster,  in  the  latter 
year,  when  he  prepared  for  the  press  his  first 
historical  work,  The  History  of  Lancaster -county ; 
which  was  published  by  subscription.  This,  his 
first  venture  in  local  history,  the  material  for 
which  was  gathered  while  in  search  of  whatever 
related  to  the  Germans,  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
well  received ;  and  the  neighboring  Counties 
clamored  for  the  same  distinction.  Having  the 
material  on  hand,  several  other  County-histories 


followed.  With  the  lapse  of  twenty -five  years, 
these  locals  have  become  exceedingly  scarce ; 
and  some  cannot  be  procured,  at  any  price.  They 
have  furnished  the  historical  storehouse  for  num- 
berless literary  quidnuncs,  who  make  a  great 
show  with  large-paper  copies  of  facts  gathered 
in  harvest-fields  where  they  neither  sowed  or 
reaped ;  and  the  one  entitled  to  credit  is  not 
named.  In  two  or  three  of  the  Counties  concern- 
ing which  Mr.  Rupp  prepared  a  history,  others 
have  followed  ;  but  they  have,  in  reality,  furnish- 
ed a  reprint  of  his  works,  adding  nothing  save, 
perchance,  some  meagre  data  gathered  from  official 
statistics. 

Mr.  Rupp  was  always  an  indefatigable  worker. 
An  excellent  German  Scholar,  with  good  con- 
versational powers,  he  collected  enough  material 
to  make  a  dozen  historians  rich.  He  has  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  finding  out  and  getting  posses- 
sion of  facts  that  few  possess  ;  and,  hence,  all  his 
locals  are  repositories  of  his  zeal  and  industry. 
He  is  not  a  highly  polished  writer  ;  but,  discard- 
ing fancies,  he  deals  only  in  facts.  Myths  he 
treats  as  myths,  and  does  not  force  his  opinions 
upon  others,  unsubstantiated  by  truths. 

To  proceed  with  our  sketch.  The  time  draw- 
ing nigh,  as  he  then  thought,  to  make  the  grand 
round  of  the  State  and  stuff  his  "Budget,1'  he 
became  a  Life  Insurance  Agent,  traveling  from 
1851  to  1856,  five  years,  all  the  while  riding  his 
hobby.  He  found  great  changes  since  1827; 
and  a  History  of  the  Germans  was  in  demand. 
To  further  aid  his  efforts  in  collecting  materials, 
he  published  Thirty  thousand  Names,  proposing 
certain  questions  to  be  answered.  The  answers 
came  in  slowly. 

In  April,  1860,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
that  he  might  have  access  to  ' '  many  books  "  and 
documents.  There  he  still  resides,  pursuing  his 
vocation,  laying  up  treasures  of  history.  The 
great  work  of  his  life,  the  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  1  ennsylvania,  is  nearly  completed  ;  and 
it  is  to  hoped  that  Mr.  Rupp  will  soon  give  it 
to  the  public,  who  have  been  on  the  look-out 
for  the  work  so  many  years. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  lengthy  array  of  fine 
wrords  about  Mr.  Rupp  or  his  "locals."  They 
speak  for  themselves  ;  and  the  high  price  they  all 
command,  at  the  preseut  day,  and  the  fact  that 
no  truthful  history  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  writ- 
ten without  reference  to  them,  is  high  commenda- 
tion. He  gleaned  where  none  reaped,  save  him- 
self; and  great  is  the  debt  due  him,  by  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  for  rescuing  from  the 
hand  of  oblivious  Time,  much  historical  material 
that,  otherwise,  would  soon  have  been  lost,  for 
ever. 

Mr.  Rupp  has  translated,  written,  compiled, 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  edited  the  following 
published  books  : 
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I.  Geschichte  der  Mdrtyrer,  nach  dem  aus- 
fuhlichen  Original  des  Ehrw.  Johann  Fox  und 
Andci-er  kurz  gefasst,  besondera  fiir  den  geniei- 
nen  deiitscheu  Mann  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 
vim  Nord -America,  aus  dem  Englischen  iAbersetzt 
von  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  514.  It  was  printed 
in  Cincinnati,  in  1830,  in  an  edition  of  five 
thousand,  and  reprinted,  in  1832,  in  an  edition  of 
six  thousand,  copies. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  when  this  book  was  being  prepared  for 
press,  the  publishers  had  to  procure  the  type  from 
Philadelphia.  There  was  not,  at  that  time,  a 
German  printing-office,  of  any  kind,  in  Cincin- 
nati. Theu,  1830,  that  City  had  a  population  of 
twenty-four  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  thirty- 
one,  whereof  only  rive  per  cent.  (12J/J)  were  Ger- 
mans. The  German  population  subsequently 
increased  in  the  following  ratio  : — Population  in 
1840,  forty  six  thousand,  three  hundred,  and 
eighty-two,  whereof  twenty-three  per  cent,  were 
Germans.  In  1850,  the  population  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  four  hundred,  and 
thirty-six;  German  twenty-seven  percent.  In  1860, 
the  population  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand,  and  forty- four;  German,  thirty  per  cent. 
At  present,  1869,  the  population  is  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand;  German,  thirty- four  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  ninety  thousand  of  the  Teutons. 

II.  A  Collection  of  Choice  Sermons,  by  the 
Reverend  J.  C.  Albertus  Ilelfenstein,  formerly 
Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Ger- 
mautown.  Pa.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  261.  Printed  at  Carlisle,  in 
1832.  in  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies; 
but  it  is  now  out  of  print. 

III.  Discipline  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
in  the  United  States,  dbc.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.218.  Printed 
at  Hanisburg,  in  1832,  in  an  edition  of  five 
thousand  copies,  and  since  re-printed. 

IV.  The  Wandering  Soul,  or  Dialogues  be- 
tween the  Wandering  Soul  and  Adam,  Noah, 
and  Simon  Cleophas,  comprising  a  History  of  the 
World,  Sacred  and  Profane,  from  the  Creation  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  Oiiginally 
written  in  Dutch,  by  John  Philip  Sclnbalie. 
Translated  into  German,  by  Bernhart  B.  Brech- 
bill.  Translated  into  English  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp. 
Pp.  504.  It  was  stereotyped  by  L.  Johnson, 
Philadelphia,  in  1833  ;  and  published  and  repub- 
lished, until,  at  least,  fifteen  thousand  copies 
have  been  issued. 

V.  A  Foundation  and  Instruction  of  the 
Saving  Doctrine  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
briefly  compiled,  from  the  Word  of  God.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutcli  into  the  German  by  Menno 
Simon,  and  printed  in  Europe,  in  1656.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  480. 
Printed,  at  Lancaster,  in  1835,  in  an  edition  of 
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twenty-five  hundred  copies ;  and  it  is  now  out  of 
print. 

VI.  Das  Unprungliche  Chrutenthun  ode?' 
eine  Vertheidigung  des  Worts  Gottes,  von  P«'ter 
Nead,  aus  dem  Englischen  iibersetzt  Von  I. 
Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  306.  Printed  at  Hanisburg, 
in  1836,  in  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  ; 
but,  except  a  few  copies,  the  entire  edition  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

VII.  The  Stolen  Child,  or  Heinrich  von  Eich- 
enfels.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  I.  Dan- 
iel Rupp.  Pp.  216.  It  was  printed  at  Harrisburg, 
in  1836,  in  an  edition  of  live  thousand  copies, 
and  since  re-printed. 

VIII.  The  Lyceum  Spelling  Booh  ;  an  improv- 
ed method  to  teach  children  to  think  and  read,  &c., 
by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  240.  Printed  at  Hanis- 
burg, in  1836,  in  an  edition  of  eight  thousand 
copies  ;  and  i<  now  out  of  print. 

IX.  The  Voyages  and  Jive  Years'  Captivity 
in  Algiers  of  Doctor  G.  8.  F.  Pfeiffery  with 
an  Appendix  giving  a  true  description  of  the 
customs,  manners  and  habits  of  the  different  in- 
habitants of  the  country  of  Algiers.  Translated 
from  the  second  German  Edition,  by  I.  Daniel 
Rupp.  Pp.398.  Printed  at  Harrisburg,  in  1836, 
in  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies ;  but  it  is 
now  out  of  print. 

X.  The  Geographical  Catechism  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Western  States ;  designed  as  a 
Guide  and  Pocket  Companion  for  Travelers  and 
Emigrants  to  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana..  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  and  Missouri,  with  Maps, 
by  I.  D.  Rupp.  Pp.  384.  It  was  printed  at 
Harrisburg,  in  1836,  in  an  edition  of  three  thous- 
and copies;  but  it  is  now  out  of  print. 

XL  Tne  Practical  Farmer,  by  an  Association 
of  Practical  Farmers  of  Cumbeiland-countv, 
Pmnsj  Ivania.  Editeel  by  I.  D.  Rupp.  Pp. 
288.  It  was  printed  at  Meohanicsbmg,  in  1837, 
in  an  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies;  but  it  is 
now  out  of  print. 

XII.  The  Bloody  Theatre,  or  Martyr  s  Mir- 
ror, of  the  defenceless  Christians  who  suffered 
and  were  put  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
their  Saviour,  from  the  time  of  Christ  until  the 
year  A.D.  1GG0,  compiled  from  various  authentic 
chronicles  and  testimonies.  Published  in  the 
Dutcli  language,  by  Thielem  J.  Von  Bracht, 
Carefully  translated  into  German,  from  which  it 
is  translated,  compared  with  the  original  Dutch, 
by  I.  Daniel  Rupp,  Pp.  1048.  royal  octavo.  It 
was  printed  at  Lancaster,  in  1837,  in  an  edition  of 
twenty-five  hundred  copies,  but  is  out  of  print. 
It  was  partly  re-printeel  in  London,  1856. 

XIII.  The  Farmer  s  Complete  Farrier,  com- 
prising an  histoi'ical  description  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  that  noble  animal,  the  Horse,  &c,  &c. 
Selected,  Compiled,  and  Translated  from  the 
best  German  and  English  works  extant,  etc., 
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by    I.  D.  Rupp.     Pp.  416.     It  was   printed    at 
Harrisburg,  in  1843,  and  at  Lancaster,  in  1847. 
•l   edition  contained  five  thousand  copies  ; 
but  it  is  now  out  of  print. 

XIV.  History  of  Lancaster-county ',  to  which 
Is  prefixed  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of 
Peansyloania.  Compiled  from  authentic  sourc- 
es, by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  528.  It  was  print- 
ed at  Lancaster,  in  1844.  The  edition  was  one 
of  three  thousand  copies;  but  it  is  now  out  of 
print. 

XV.  He  Pasa  Ekklesia,  an  Original  His- 
tory of  the  Religious  Denominations  at  present 
existing  in  the  United  States,  containing  au- 
thentic accounts  of  their  Rise,  Progress,  Statis- 
tics, and  Doctrines,  written  expressly  for  the 
work,  by  eminent  Theological  Professors,  Min- 
isters and  Lay  Members  of  the  respective  De- 
nominations. Projected,  compiled,  and  arrang- 
ed by  I.  D.  Rupp.  Pp.  734,  royal  octavo.  It 
was  printed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1844,  in  an 
edition  of  live  thousand  copies ;  and,  since  then, 
it  has  been  surreptitously  re-published,  in  a 
garbled  form,  by  one  Winebrenner,  and  others. 

XVI.  History  of  the  Counties  of  Berks  and 
Lebanon,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  In- 
dians ;  Murders  and  Massacres  by  them ;  No- 
tices of  the  Swedish,  Welsh,  French,  German, 
Irish,  and  English  Settlers,  giving  the  names 
of  nearly  five  thousand,  &c,  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp. 
Pp.  516.  It  was  printed  at  Lancaster,  in  1844, 
in  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies;  but  it 
is  now  out  of  print. 

XVII.  History  of  York-county,  from  1719  to 
1845,  with  an  Appendix,  Topography  and  Sta- 
tistics, comprising  a  Geological  Sketch  of  the 
County,  etc.,  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  256.  It 
was  printed  at  Lancaster,  in  1845,  in  an  edition 
of  two  thousand  copies;  but  it  is  now  out  of 
print. 

XVTII.  Hidory  of  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Munroe,  Carbon,  and  Schuylkill-counties,  con- 
taining a  brief  History  of  the  First  Settlers, 
Topography  of  Townships,  Notices  of  the  leacl- 
ing  events,  incidents,  and  interesting  facts  in 
the  early  history  of  these  Counties,  with  an 
Appendix,  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  568.  It 
was  printed  an  Harrisburg,  in  1845,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  live  thousand  copies;  but  it  now  out  of 
print. 

XIX.  The  History  and  Topography  of  Dau- 
yhin,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Adams, 
and  Perry-counties,  containing  a  brief  History 
of  the  First  Settlers,  etc.,  etc.,  by  I.  Daniel 
Rupp.  Pp.  594.  It  was  printed  at  Lancaster, 
in  1845,  in  an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies; 
but  it  is  new  out  of  print. 

XX.  E'xrly  History  of  Western  Pennsyloania, 
and  of  the  West  and  of  Western  Expeditions 
and  Campaigns,  from  175//.  to  1838,  with  an  Ap- 


pendix containing,  besides  copious  extracts 
from  important  Indian  Treaties,  Minutes  of 
Conferences,  Journals,  &c,  Topographical  De- 
scriptions or*  the  Counties  of  Alleghany,  West- 
moreland, Washington,  Somerset,  Greene,  Fa- 
yette, Beaver,  Butler,  Armstrong,  &c.,  by  I. 
Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  752,  large  octavo.  It  was 
printed  at  Harrisburg,  in  1846,  in  an  edition  of 
live  thousand  copies;  but  it  is  now  out  of 
print. 

XXI.  History  and  Topography  of  Northum- 
berland, Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Centre,  Union,  Co- 
lumbia, Juniata,  and  Clinton-counties,  Pa.,  em- 
bracing local  and  general  events,  leading  inci- 
dents, descriptions  of  the  principal  Boroughs, 
Towns,  &c,  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  566.  It 
was  printed  at  Lancaster,  in  1847,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  four  thousand  copies ;  but  it  is  now 
out  of  print. 

XXII.  The  Catechism;  or  Plain  Instructions 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  Questions  and 
Answers,  for  the  use  of  Children  in  Schools. 
Published  by  the  Christian  Communion,  called 
Mennonites,  in  Waldeck.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  72.  It  was 
printed  at  Lancaster,  in  1849,  in  an  edition  of 
five  thousand  copies. 

XXIII.  A  Collection  of  Thirty  Thousand 
Names  of  German,  Swiss,  Butch,  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  other  Immigrants  in  Pennsylvania, 
chronologically  arranged,  from  1727  to  1776 ;  the 
Names  of  the  Ships  in  which  these  immigrants 
were  transported,  whence  and  ichen  they  sailed, 
and  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia;  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  General  Introduction,  containing  notic- 
es of  the  principal  German,  Swiss,  and  French 
Settlements,  in  North  America,  during  the  Colon- 
ial Era,  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Pp.  405.  Printed 
at  Harrisburg,  in  an  edition  of  three  thousand 
copies. 

This  work  was  stereotyped  ;  but,  during  the 
War,  the  plates  were  destroyed.  The  book  is 
now  out  of  print. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Rupp,  in  book  form.  He  has,  however,  pub- 
lished, in  the  columns  of  the  local  newspapers, 
many  historical  sketches  which  would  fill  several 
printed  volumes.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  The  Olden-Time  of  East  Pennsboroy 
Township,  Cumberland-county,  recently  complet- 
ed in  the  Cumberland  Valley  Journal. 

Mr.  Rupp  has,  in  MSS.,  the  following  works, 
almost  ready  for  the  press. 

I.  A  Monograph  of  German  Mercenaries,  es- 
pecially of  the  Hessian  Mercenaries,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Service,  during  the  lievolutionary  War,  from 
1775  to  1783. 

This  work  will  make  a  volume  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages. 

II.  Original  History   of   the  first    German, 
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■Biciss,  and  Huguenot  Immigrants  in  Pennsylvan- 
ia— a  graphic  Fireside  History  of  those  early 
Settlers,  which  will  make  a  volume  of  over  one 
thousand  large  octavo  pages.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  Mr.  Rupp's  life,  and  one  for  which 
lie  has  been  engaged,  since  1827,  in  collecting 
materials. 

III.  A  Genealogical  Memorial  of  Joliannus 
Jonas  Hup}),  a  native  of  Baden,  icho  emigrated 
in,  1751;  and  a  Family  Register  of  his  Lineal 
Descendants,  to  the  year  1860. 

Joliannus  Jonas  Rupp  was  the  paternal 
grand-father  of  Mr.  Rupp.  The  Register  em- 
braces not  less  than  oue  thousand  names  of 
lineal  descendants,  interspersed  with  many  in- 
teresting Notes,  &c.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
will  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages — that 
of  the  Register  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pages.     It  is  now  ready  for  the  press. 


VII.— LANSINGBURGH.* 

Its  Early  History,  Old  Settlers,   Schools, 
Markets,  etc. 

I. 

Lansingburgh  was  founded,  in  1770,  by  A.  J. 
Lansing.  It  was  first  organized  in  1771,  under 
:he  name  of  Stone  Arabia.  In  May,  1775,  fifty 
persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  proprietor, 
signed  Articles  of  Association,  pledging  them- 
selves to  sustain  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  After  the  War,  in 
1700,  it  was  organized  under  the  State  Govern- 
ment. The  place,  rapidly  increased  in  popula- 
tion, and  early  became  an  important  trading  and 
•ommercial  village. 

The  first  Church  was  the  Reformed  Dutch, 
organized  in  1784;  and,  in  1792,  it  was  re-organ- 
ized as  a  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  1814,  the  town  was  laid  out  in  three  School- 
districts,  by  Commissioners  David  Allen  and  Asa 
Burt.  James  Adams  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  his  name  is  not  appended  to  the 
above"  document.  In  181G,  the  three  met,  and 
made  marked  changes  in  the  District  boundaries. 

The  Lansingburgh  Academy  was  chartered  on 
the  eighth  of  February,  179G. 

In  181 G,  the  trustees  were  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  to  subscribe  for  one  thousand  shares 
of  the  Bank  of  Lansingburgh. 

The  first  teacher  in  town  was  named  Reed  ; 
he  was  from  New  Windsor,  Connecticut.  He 
opened  school,  in  1793,  in  a  gambrel-roofed 
building  used  as  the  first  meeting-house.  The 
Rev.  Doctor  Lee  taught  the  Languages,  at  the 
same  time.     This  building  stood  on  the  site  at 


*  From  the  Troy  Sunday  TtUqram. 


present   occupied   by   J.   G.  McMurray's  brush- 
factory. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  remembers  hearing 
Lorenzo  Dow  preach  in  the  old  church.  During 
his  discourse,  the  boys  tarred  the  preacher's  um- 
brella. He  thanked  them,  remarking,  that  it 
would  shed  rain  better  than  ever. 

The  first  settlers  in  Speigletown  were  Charles 
W.  Douglass  and  John  Follett.  At  the  first  town- 
meeting,  held  in  Stone  Arabia,  on  tne  first  of 
January,  1771,  it  was  voted  that  A.  J.  Lansing 
and  his  heirs,  forever,  should  be  a  Committee  of 
the  village,  with  a  power  equal  to  each  of  the 
four,  annually  chosen.  By  an  Act  of  1790, 
John  Van  Rensselaer,  Charles  Tillman,  Elijah 
Janes,  Aaron  Ward,  Stephen  Gorham,  Ezra 
Hickock,  and  Levinus  Lansing  were  appointed 
Trustees  to  take  care  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
village,  and  to  perform  certain  municipal  duties, 
their  successors  to  be  elected  annually. 

About  the  year  1800,  the  State  expended  large 
sums  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  to  this 
place ;  and  granted  a  lottery  for  this  purpose. 
The  lock  in  the  State-dam  was  completed  and 
opened  for  use  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1822. 
The  bridge  between  Lansingburgh  and  Water- 
ford,  was  built  in  1800.  Joseph  C.  Sturgess  was 
the  first  Toll-collector. 

In  the  "olden  time,"  the  road  turned  at  Van- 
dercook's  tavern,  toward  the  river ;  thence  up 
along  the  bank,  to  the  bridge.  The  river  bank*" 
was  lined  with  hemlock  trees.  The  fare  across 
by  the  bridge  was  three  cents  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Stur- 
gess was  a  little  deaf,  there  were  some  amusing 
scenes,  occasionally,  for  instance  :  "  Good  morn - 
"  nig,  Mr.  Sturgess.*'  "  Three  cents,"  would  be 
the  answering  salutation.  ; '  Family  all  well,  Mr. 
Sturgess?"  "Three  cents,"  as  before.  The 
old  gentleman  kept  a  box,  in  which  were  depos- 
ited such  articles  as  the  boys  pawned  to  pay  toll 
— knives,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  When  they  return- 
ed, to  redeem  their  property,  the  box  was  placed 
on  the  counter,  and  the  best  article  chosen  as  the 
one  left  in  pledge — the  old  gentleman  never  keep- 
ing names  or  descriptions.  He  was  followed  in  of- 
fice by  Mr.  Mariner,  who  remained  for  many  years; 
and  many  of  our  older  citizens  will  remember 
strolling  up,  on  a  warm  afternoon,  to  get  a  glass  of 
his  inimitable  small  beer,  made  fresh  every  day. 

Our  village,  in  the  early  days,  was  the  depot 
and  centre  of  trade  for  all  the  Northern  country. 
No  railroads  sapped  our  sources  of  wealth. 
Hence  supplies  of  grain,  hogs,  cattle,  potatoes, 
wood,  etc.,  were  abundant,  and  prices  ruled  low. 
The  writer  remembers  when  the  best  pieces  of 
beef  could  be  bought  at  Ives's  slaughter-house, 
for  four  cents  per  pound :  tripe  and  plucks, 
(hearts  and  livers,)  were  given  away. 

In  those  days,  an  immense  business  wTas  done  in 
packing  beef  and  pork,  by  the  Ives's.     Captain 
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At  wood  had  a  very  large  packing-bouse  at  the 
foot  of  North-street.  This  was  for  pork.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  business  was  at  its  height, 
the  heads  and  feet  were  piled  out  on  the  ice,  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  Spring  freshet.  In  the  centre 
of  Market-street,  at  its  intersection  with  State, 
a  large  substantial  public  market  was  erected;  and 
here  the  ancient  "Burghers1' resorted  for  their  daily 
supplies ;  but  not  at  such  prices  as  rule  in  these 
days.  Occasionally,  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  relig- 
ions worship  was  held  in  this  market,  the  floor 
being  elevated  above  the  street.  An  amusing 
scene  was  once  witnessed  here,  when  a  trouble- 
some hearer  was  seized  by  a  brawny  worshipper, 
while  Father  Chichester  was  speaking,  and  sus- 
pended by  the  back  of  his  coat  from  one  of  the 
large  hooks  which  projected  from  timbers  near 
the  ceiling.  Here  he  swung,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  urchins,  until  he  promised  amend- 
ment. But  I  shall  weary  your  readers  and  must 
leave  off  for  another  week. 

("To  be  Continued.] 


VIII.—  THE  CINCINNATI  OF  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE. 

Fiio.M  the  Original  Manuscripts.* 

I. 

Letter  fro  in  the  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  in 
New  Hampshire,  to  General  Washington, 
President-general  of  the  Society,  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Durham  July  71'1  1783. 
Sir. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
in  New  Hampshire  to  convey  their  congratula- 
tions to  your  Excellency,  and  to  the  Society  in 
General,  on  the  ratification  of  New  Hampshire  f 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  States,  not  only  to 
establish  it  as  a  national  form  of  government,  but 
thereby  to  fix  upon  >i  permanent  basis,  those  liber- 
ties, for  which,  under  the  direction  and  order  of 
your  Excellency,  they  have  so  cheerfully  con- 
tended. 

They  now  view  with  inexpressible  pleasure  the 
arrival  of  that  happy  period,  when  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  republican,  energetic  and 
efficient  national  government,  they  and  their 
posterity  may  enjoy  fhose  blessings,  which  as  a 
freeman,  they  esteem  an  ample  reward  for  all 
the  toils  and  dangers,  which  they  experienced  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  perilous  war. 


•  These  interesting  letters  are  locally  interesting:  and 

r„e/Te  wdebted  £*  them  to^our  triends>  Tuo*A»  CAmou 
and  J.  Wixgate  Tuountoh,  Esqs,  of  Boston. 

t  This  is  just  as  we  find  it,  in  the  copy  sent  to  as—En. 
*iis.  Mao. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  most  exalted 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect,  Your  Excel 
lency's 

Most  Obedient  Servant 

Jn<>  Sullivan. 
By  order  of  the  Society. 
Jeb.  Fogg,     Secy. 

II. 

Reply  of  General  Washington. 

Mount  Vernon  Sepf  1st  1783. 
Sir 

It  is  with  great  personal  satisfaction,  I  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati 
in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  present  state  of  our 
public  affairs. 

I  shall  take  care  to  convey  the  Instrument 
expressive  of  their  sentiments  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  General  Meeting,  that,  being  deposited  in  the 
Archives,  the  purport  may  be  made  known 
accordingly. 

The  prevalence  of  so  good  dispositions  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Continent  to  the  other  (with 
few  exceptions)  seems  indeed  to  afford  a  subject 
of  mutual  felicitations  to  all  who  delight  in 
their  country's  prosperity.  But  the  idea,  that 
my  former  gallant  associates  in  the  field  are  now 
about  to  receive,  in  a  good  national  government, 
some  compensation  for  the  toils  and  dangers 
which  they  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  a 
long  &  perilous  war,  is  particularly  consolatory 
to  me. 

I  entreat  that  the  members  of  your  State  Socie- 
ty will  believe  that  I  interest  myself  much  in 
their  prosperity  ;  and  that  you  will  accept  the 
professions  of  sincere  regard  &  esteem,  with 
which 

I  ha  ve  the  honor  to  be 
Sir 

Yr.  Most  Obed.  & 
Most  Humble  Serv1 

G°    Washington 
The  Ho,nble 
Gen1-    Sullivan 

Presid*  of  the  State  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati in  New  Hampshire 
[Addressed  :] 
The  Honhle 

Genl  Sullivan 
New  Hampshire 
Free 

G<>  Washington 


Scraps. — An  aged  gentleman  in  New  Haven 
has  known,  personally,  seven  generations  of  I 
branch  of  the  Smith  family,  in  East  Haven,  the 
first  born  in  1721,  and  died  ninety-six  years 
after ;    the  last  born  in  1808. 
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IX.— FLOTSAM. 

[.These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
brought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  aie,"  without  any  voucher 
Lor  their  correctness  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  secure 
tor  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them  ;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  correc- 
tions.—Editor  Historical  Magazine.] 

Architectural  Ruins  in  Greenland. — At 
the  recent  Session  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  Washington,  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  tire  North- 
men of  Greenland.  The  speaker  tirst  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  the  ancient  ruined 
.-impel  ot  Krakolck,  in  Greenland,  which  he 
visited  last  Summer  and  photographed,  standing 
>n  the  banks  of  the  fiord,  where  Erric  and  his 
followers  founded  their  first  colony,  in  980. 
Hie  "walls  were  composed  of  rough  unhewn 
•tones  ;  and  were  four  and  a  half  feet  thick, 
rhe  doors  and  several  windows  are  still  perfect ; 
md  the  window  over  the  chancel  has  a  perfect 
ionnan  arch.  The  Church  was  fifty-three  by 
;wenty-eight  feet,  surrounded,  completely,  by  a 
.vail,  forming  a  church-yard,  in  one  coiner  of 
Rich  was  the  Almonry,  and  near  by  the  Bish- 
>p's  house.  Ruins  of  other  buildings  were 
ound  in  the  vicinity,  reaching  along  the  South 
>ank  of  the  fiord,  toward  the  interior,  to  the 
;arly  settlements  of  Garda  and  Brattolid.  At 
his  latter  place,  there  is  a  church  ruin,  in  the 
:orm  of  a  cross,  which  was  probably  the  Cathe- 
Iral,  where,  as  is  known  from  the  old  Icelandic 
ecords,  seventeen  successive  Bishops  administer- 
:d  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Home — the 
irst  being  appointed  in  1117,  and  the  last  in 
400.  The  ancient  population  of  this  legion 
vas  about  seven  thousand,  composed  of  Norweg- 
ians, Danes,  and  Icelanders,  who  had  lied  from 
ippiession  and  tyranny. 

Their  conversion  to  Christianity  dates  back  to 
ving  Olaf,  about  1001,  in  which  year,  Lief,  son 
»t  Li  rick,  in  sailing  westward  in  search  ot  ad- 
eutures,  discovered  America,  which  he  called 
Bfreland,  sailing  South  as  far  as  the  Latitude  of 
ioston.  The  destruction  of  the  Northmen,  in 
Tieenland,  occurred  in  the  early  pait  of  the  tif- 
eenth  century,  and  from  a  combination  ot  causes — 
heir  trade  in  beef  and  fish,  with  Norway,  was 
uddenly  cut  off  by  war;  the  *•  black  death," 
Inch  desolated  Europe,  probably  reached  them  ; 
hey  were  set  upon  by  hordes  of  Esquimaux ;  and 
nother  cause  was  a  physical  one — a  steady  re- 
action of  temperature;  and  increased  severity  of 
■prate.  Of  this,  there  are  many  evidences,  as  early 
ecords  make  little  mention  of  ice  as  a  disturbing 
ause  in  the  navigation  of  the  seas,  while  at 
resent,  the  coast  is  almost  inaccessible  from  this 
ause.  This  accumulation  of  ice  is  largely  from 
ft  sea,  but  mainly  from  the  land,  and  is  increas- 
m  year,  by  year.     From  these  causes,  the  North- 


men became  extinct.  The  nearest  inhabitants  to 
the  pole,  at  present,  are  a  few  wandering  and  fast 
dwindling  families  along  the  North  shore  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  extending  to  Latitude  78°  ;  and  these, 
in  a  few  years,  will  become  extinct. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  Professor 
Henry  said  that  the  subject  of  Arctic  explorations 
was  now  before  Congress  ;  and  there  were  strong 
probabilities  of  an  appropriation  for  futher  in- 
vestigations into  the  mysteries  of  the  regions 
surrounding  the  North  Pole.  If,  as  Dr.  Hayes 
stated  in  his  paper,  climatic  changes  have  taken; 
place  there,  it  devolved  upon  scientific  men  to 
find  data  for  the  cause  of  such  changes.  If  we 
adopt  the  theory  that  the  earth  was  once  a  body 
of  tire,  as  the  sun  now  is,  and  that  it  had  grad- 
ually cooled  and  hardened,  then,  arguing  upon 
this  hypothesis,  it  was  evident  that  the  germ  of 
life  had  been  formed  at  the  poles  ;  and,  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  it  would  first  become  extinct 
there.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  manner  by 
which  to  account  for  the  gradual  depopulation  of 
the  land  North  of  Baffin's  Bay. — Scientific  Amer- 
ican. 


The  Grave  of  William  Henry  Harrison- 
— Description  op  its  surroundings. — In  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  a  few  days  since,  Mr. 
Yeatman,  of  Hamilton,  introduced  a  Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  accepting  of  a  deed  of  the  land 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  General  William  H. 
Harrison,  and  for  improving  and  beautifying  the 
same.  A  short  description  of  the  place  and  its 
surroundings  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  never  visited  the 
spot. 

North  Bend  is  in  the  extreme  Southwestern 
corner  of  Ohio,  being  merely  a  flag  and  coaling 
station,  where  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  the 
Indianapolis  and  Lafayette  Railroads  diverge. 
It  is  sixteen  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and  three 
miles  from  the  Indiana  line.  The  old  home- 
stead of  General  Harrison  is  quite  near  the  Sta- 
tion-house. .Thence  he  was  called  to  the  State 
Legislature  and,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to 
the  Presidential  chair.  The  career  of  the  hero 
of  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames  needs  no  mention 
here/  His  reputation  is  not  local  but  national ; 
and  the  great  West  owes  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  defender  of  its  borders.  And 
how  have  these  obligations  been  fulfilled  ? 
Across  the  rail-roads,  already  mentioned,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  homestead, 
is  a  knoll  that  rises  perhaps  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  river.  This  was,  for  many  years,  the 
Generars  choice,  as  his  last  resting  place.  Tiie 
view  from  the  summit  is  a  grand  one.  At 
your  feet  is  the  Ohio — the  beautiful  river — 
which  here  makes  a  double  bend  and  can  be 
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seen,  for  miles,  in  either  direction.  Upon  the 
other  side  of  the  knoll,  can  be  traced,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  coarse  of  the  Miami,  before  it  enters 
the  Ohio,  four  miles  below.  Almost  upon  the 
summit  of  this  knoll  is  the  vault  that  contains 
all  that  is  mortal  of  General  Harrison.  It  is  of 
plain  brick,  with  a  rough  board  door,  and  is 
covered  "with  turf  and  weeds.  Such  is  the  rest- 
ting-place  of  the  only  President  Ohio  ever  gave 
to  the  nation.  As  seen  from  the  river,  the  tomb 
presents  a  striking  appearance,  even  in  its  rude 
state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  present  effort  will  be 
successful ;  and  that  a  more  fitting  memorial 
will  adorn  the  last  resting-place  of  the  worthy 
liero. —  Cleveland  Herald. 


American  Pseudonyms. — From  Mr.  Dole's 
Catalogue  of  the  Skowhegan  Library,  we  trans- 
fer his  list  of  Pseudonyms,  with  some  changes 
in  arrangement  and  additions. 

Pseudonyms.  Real  Names. 

Arp,  Bill,  Charles  II.  Smith. 

Bard,  Samuel  A.,  Ephraim  G.  Squier. 

Barrett,  Walter,  Joseph  A.  Scoville. 

Benauly,  Benjamin,  Austin,  and 

Lyman  Abbott,  joint- 
ly. 
Benson,  Carl,  Charles  Astor  Bristed. 

Bigly,  Cantell  A.,  [Can  George  W.  Peck. 

tell  a  big  lie], 
Billings,  Josh,  Henry  W.  Shaw. 

Browne,  Dunn,  Rev.  Samuel  Fiske. 

Creytou,  Paul,  J  T.  Trowbridge, 

Dare,  Shirley,  Miss  Susan  Dunning. 

Doesticks,  Q.  L.  Philan-  Mortimer    Thomson. 

der. 


Fat  Contributor, 
Downing,  Major  Jack. 
Fleeta, 

Forester,  Frank, 
Oilman,  Mrs., 
Glyndon,  Howard, 
Gray,  Barry, 
Greenwood,  Grace, 

Gringo,  Harry, 

Hamilton,  Gail, 

Harland,  Marion. 
June,  Jennie, 


A.  M.  Griswold. 
Seba  Smith. 
Kate  W.  Hamilton. 
II.  W.  Herbert. 

Mr. Ballon. 

Miss  Laura  C.  Redden. 

II.  B.  Coffin. 

Mrs.  Sara  J.  C.  Lippin- 

cott. 
Lieut.  Henry  A.  Wise, 

V.  S.  iV. 
Miss  Mary  Abigail 

Bodge. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Terhune. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly. 


Kerr,  Orpheus  C.  \  Office  Ji.  H.  Newell 
seeker). 


Kirke,  Edmund, 
Lovengood,  But, 
fclar,  Helen, 
flrvcl,  Ik. 
•™r.  Sophie, 


J.  11.  Gilmore. 
Capt.  G.  Harris. 
Mrs.  B.  M.  F.   Walker. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
Miss  JR.  S.  Clarke. 


Myrtle,  Minnie, 

Nasby,  Petroleum  Ve- 
suvius, 

Oldham,  Dr.,  of  Grey- 
stones, 

Optic,  Oliver, 

O'Reilly,  Miles, 

Partington,  Mrs., 

Percy,  Florence, 

Phoenix,  John, 

Porte-Crayon, 
Pylodet  L.  (anagram), 
Regester,  Seeley, 
Sass,  Job, 
Se  De  Kay  (author  of 

Canetuckey), 
Spike,  Ethan, 
Talvi, 

Titcomb.  Timothy, 
Trusta  (anagram), 

Twain,  Mark. 
Veteran  (A)  Observer, 
Ward,  Artemus, 
White.  Blythe,  Jr., 


Miss  Anna,  L.  Johnson. 
B.  11.     ocke. 

Caleb  S.  Henry.  LL.D. 

Wm.  T.  Adam's. 

Col.  Charles  G.Halpitie: 

B.  P.  Shillaber. 

Mrs.  Akers. 

Capt.    Geo.    H.    Derby, 

U.  81  A. 
Gen.  I).  P.  Strother. 
F.  Leypoldt. 
Mrs.  0.  J.  Victor. 

Mr. Foxcroft.  . 

Charles  B.  Kirk. 

Matthew  G.  Whittier. 
Mrs.  E.  Robinson  (The- 

rese  A.  L.  Yon  Jakob. 
Josiah  G.  Holland,  MB. 
3Ii.*s    Elizabeth    Stuart 

Phelps. 
Samuel  L.  Clemens. 
E.  B.  Mansfield,  LL.D. 
Charles  F.  Browne. 
Solon  Robinson. 


Fbanklin's  Cato  Major. — There  are,  per- 
haps, few  books  more  eagerly  sought  after,  by 
collectors  of  "  Americana,"  than  Logan's  trans- 
lation of  Cicero's  Cato  Major,  Printed  and 
Sold  by  B.  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  1744.  In 
the  address  of  "  The  Printer  to  the  Reader."  will 
be  found  the  following  curious  passage : 

"  A  certain  freedman  of  Cicero's  is  reported 
"  to  have  said  of  a  medicinal  well,  discovered 
"  in  his  time,  wonderful  for  the  virtue  of  its 
"  waters  in  restoring  sight  to  the  aged,  *  That 
"  '  it  was  a  gift  of  the  bountiful  Gods  to  Men,  to 
'"  *  the  end  that  all  might  note  have  the  pleasure  of 
"  '  reading  his  master's  works.1  As  that  well,  if 
"  still  in  being,  is  at  too  great  a  distance  for 
"  our  use,  I  have,  gentle  Reader,  as  thou  seest, 
"  printed  this  piece  of  Cicero's  in  a  large  and 
"  fair  character,  that  those  who  begin  to  think 
"  on  the  arrival  of  Old  Age  (which  seldom  hap- 
"  pens  till  their  sight  is  somewhat  impaired  by  its 
"  approaches)  may  not,  in  reading,  by  the  pain 
"  small  letters  give  the  eyes,  feel  the  p>leasure  of 
"  the  mind  in  the  least  alloyed." 

The  story  of  Cicero's  well,  of  which  Franklin 
has  made  such  an  ingenious  use.  is  related  by 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  Bookxxxi.,  Chap. 
3,  where  he  is  speaking  of  medicinal  waters.  The 
passage  is  also  quoted  by  Middleton,  in  his  Life  of 
Cicero,  iii.,  297  :  "  Some  time  after  Cicero's  dc  atli, 
"  his  Puteolan  house  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antis 
"tins  Vetus,  who  repaired  and  improved  it,  whew 
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"  a  spring  of  warm  water,  which  happened  to 
u  burst  out  in  one  part  of  it,  gave  occasion  to 
11  an  epigram,  made  by  Laurea  Tullius,  one  oi 
"  Cicero's  freedmen."  The  epigram  concluded 
with  these  lines : 

"Nimiram  locas  ipse  sui  Ciceronis  honori 
"  Hoc  dedit,  hac  fontea  cum  patefeeit  ope, 
"TJt  quoniam  totam  legitursine  fine  per  orbera 
"  Sint  plares,  ocalis  qate  medeantur,  aquae" 

Thus  rendered  by  Middleton  : 

"  The  place,  which  all  its  pride  from  Cicero  drew, 

"  Repays  this  honor  to  his  memory  due, 

"  That  since  his  works  throughout  the  world  are  spread, 

"  And  with  such  eagerness  by  all  are  read, 

"  New  springs  of  healing  quality  should  rise, 

"To  ease  the  increase  of  labor  to  the  eyes.'' 

[American  Publisher  and  Bookseller.] 


Confiscation   of  Andrew  Johnson's   Estate. 
December  10,  1802. 


Confederate  States  of  America  j 

vs.  >  Petition. 

The  Estate  of  Andrew  Johnson,  ) 
an  alien  enemy. 

First  Receivers'  District. 

In  this  case  appeared  M.  T.  Haynes,  Receiver 
for  the  First  District  of  East  Tennessee,  and 
moved  that  said  Andrew  Johnson  be  declared  an 
alien  enemy  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America; 
and  the  Court  direct  that  the  matter  be  submit- 
ted to  a  jury  :  whereupon  came  the  traverse  jury, 
who  had  been  summoned  by  the  Marshal,  and 
duly  elected,  impanneled,  and  sworn  to  try  all 
the  causes  and  matters,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Tennessee,  to  be  submitted  to 
them  during  the  present  Term  of  the  Court,  to 
wit :  Robert  Cravens,  James  Montgomery,  John 
Bise,  Joe  Bowling,  John  G.  King,  Carrick  W. 
Crozier,  Samuel  P.  Irvins,  Wm.  S.  Kennedy, 
Wm.  B.  Smith,  Wm.  Ray,  E.  W.  Marsh,  and  J. 
G.  Black  well;  and  the  said  jury  having  heard 
the  testimony  and  the  Charge  of  the  Court,  upon 
their  oaths  do  say  that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson 
is  an  alien  enemy  to  the  said  Confederate  States 
of  America  : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the 
said  Johnson  is  an  alien  enemy ;  and  all  the 
property,  rights,  and  credits  belonging  to  him, 
either  at  law  or  in  equity,  are  sequestrated  under 
the  Acts  of  Congress,  and  the  Receiver  for  this 
District  is  directed  to  proceed  to  dispose  of  the 
same  as  provided  by  law. — Eastern  Argvs. 


John  Randolph'and  R.  Morse.— The  account, 
by  a  recent  contributor,  of  the  death  of  John 
Randolph,    indicating  that    he   did    not  write 


"  remorse,'*  at  the  last  moment,  but  "  R.  Morse," 
the  name  of  a  physician,  may  give  interest  to  the 
account  of  Dr.  Parrish,  which  has  hitherto  been 
received  as  the  true  version.  Randolph,  after- 
dozing  awhile,  suddenly  cried  out  "Remorse! 
"  remorse  !  "  "  Let  me  see  the  word,'"  he  added. 
"Get  a  Dictionary  and  let  me  see  the  word!" 
There  being  no  Dictionary  in  the  room,  Randolph 
said:  "  Write  it  down — let  me  see  the  word." 
Dr.  Parrish  wrote  it  upon  one  of  Randolph's  own 
visiting  cards,  and  handed  it  to  him.  "He 
"  was,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  excessively  agitated  ! 
"  He  repeated,  '  Remorse ;  you  can  form  no  idea  of 
"  '  it,  whatever  ;  it  has  contributed  to  bring  me 
"  *  to  my  present  situation  ;  but  I  have  looked  to 
"  'the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  I  have  obtaiu- 
"  '  ed  pardon.'"  He  then  gave  the  card  to  the 
Doctor,  telling  him  to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
adding,  "  When  I  am  dead,  look  at  it." 


An  Ancient  Church. — The  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  estab- 
lished  in  1704,  has  had  but  live  different  Pastors, 
since  its  formation ;  and  in  the  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-rive  years,  it  has  been  without  an 
ordained  Minister  but  about  two  years.  The 
first  meeting  house,  built  in  1705,  was  thirty-two 
feet  square,  and  was  then  considered  a  commod- 
ious structure. 


Scraps. — One  of  the  oldest  dwelling-houses  in 
this  country  stands  in  Newbury,  Mass.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  old,  and  is  so 
heavily  timbered  that,  unless  pulled  down,  it 
will  last  five  hundred  years  longer.  The  Boston 
Traveler  says  this  house  is  now  occupied  by  the 
descendants,  in  the  seventh  generation,  of  those 
that  built  it.— if.  T.  Tribune. 

— It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  the  exceedingly  Haw- 
thornish  story,  that  the  next  voyage  of  the  May- 
flower, after  landing  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
was  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  a  cargo  of  slaves  ; 
but  truth  is  ruthless,  and  the  evidence  is  wholly 
against  the  story.  The  Mayflower  was  a  favor- 
ate  name  for  vessels,  at  that  period.  There  are  on 
record  more  than  twenty,  bearing  that  designation, 
sailing  out  of  Hull,  Lynn,  Newcastle,  Yar- 
mouth, Scarborough,  and  other  Euglish  ports. 
At  least  three  of  the  name  hailed  from  London. 
There  was  a  Mayflower  which,  in  1G48,  gained 
notoriety,  being  fitted  out  on  a  trading  voyage 
to  Guinea,  where  she  took  four  hundred  and  fifty 
negroes  and  sailed  to  Barbadoes.  This  is  doubt 
less  the  vessel  which  has  given  rise  to  Hawthorne'.; 
stoiy.  Instead  of  being  the  Pilgrim  Mayflower/ 
she  might  have  been  any  one  of  the  twenty  odd 
bearing  that  name.  She  certainly  could  not  have 
been  the  same  ship  that  anchored  af  Province- 
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town,  that  bleak  November  Saturday,  for  she 
w.ts  of  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burth- 
en, while  tlie  noted  slaver,  as  was  testified  in  the 
law-suit,  measured  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
Springfield  Rep ullican. 

— Free  seats  in  churches  and  weekly  contribu- 
tions of  such  amounts  as  the  Lord  inclines  believ- 
ers to  give,  are  both  ancient  New  England  insti- 
tutions. Governor  Hutchinson,  who  wrote  alter 
1760,  says  that;  ''the  Ministers  of  the  several 
'churches  in  the  town  of  Boston  have  ever  been 
"supported  by  a  free  weekly  contribution."  One 
of  the  principal  Ministers  of  the  Colony  wrote  a 
letter,  in  which  lie  expressed  doubts  of  the  law- 
fulness of  receiving  a  support  in  any  other  way. 
The  famous  John  Cotton,  who  left  a  munificent 
preferment,  in  the  old  country,  maintained  that 
this  was  the  apostolic  method  of  supporting 
institutions.  Ample  support  was  contributed  for 
the  famous  Ministers  ;  but  it  became  necessary,  by 
and  by,  in  country  towns,  to  pass  laws  assessing 
individuals  who  neglected  to  provide  for  the 
ministry.  Lech  ford  gives  us  a  graphic  picture 
if  the  ingathering  of  the  gifts  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  Sunday  service.  "  T l*e  Magistrates  and 
"chief  gentlemen  first,  and  then  the  Elders  and 
"the  congregation  of  men,  and  most  of  them 
"  that  are  not  of  the  church,  all  single  persons, 
"  widows,  and  women  in  absence  ot  their  hus- 
'  bands,  come  up,  one  after  another,  one  way,  ami 
"  bring  their  offerings  to  the  Deacon,  at  his  seat, 
''and  put  it  in  a  box  of  wood  for  the  purpose, 
"if  it  be  money  or  papers;  if  it  be  any  other 
"chattel,  they  set  it  or  lay  it  down  before  the 
•'Deacons,  and  so  pass  another  way  to  their 
"seats  again.  This  contribution  is 'of  money, 
"  or  papers  promising  so  much  m#ney. " — Button 
<Jt>ri'jre<jationaliHt. 

—It  is  said  that  the  first  Directory  of  Philadel- 
phia, published  in  1785,  contains  the  following  : 
"DT)rlk\ns,  Messrs.,  Merchants,  near  100 
"South  Fourth-street."  These  persons  were 
no  other  than  Louis  Philippe  and  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  lived  at  the  North-west  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Princes  streets,  in  a  house  still 
standing,  and  now  numbered  110.— Philadel- 
phia Sunday  Despatch. 


X. -NOTES. 

Rkvolvtionary  Incident. — Among  the  nu- 
merous petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  month  of  December,  1827.  was 
one  from  John  Blake,  a  Revolutionary  Officer, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  interesting  ex- 
tract".—•'  When  in  the  Jerseys,  I  captured  sever- 
"  al  small  detachments  of  Refugees,  which  so 
"  irritated  their  Commander,  Colonel  De  Lancey, 


"  that  he  offered  a  reward  of  sixty  guineas  to 
"any  person  who  mittht  bring  me  to  him,  dead 
*'  or  alive.  General  Washington,  then  at  Croni- 
"  pond,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  wrote  me  a 
44  letter  to  repair  to  his  quarters.  When  I  arriv- 
"ed,  he  says,  '  Friend  Bla<e,  I  have  a  pleasant 
"  'tour  of  duty  for  you,  which  is  to  take  a  de- 
"  '  tachment  of  men  and  make  Colonel  De  Lan- 
"  '  cey  and  his  guard  prisoners.  I  have  heard  he 
"  '  has  offered  a  bounty  for  you  :  therefore,  I  give 
u  'you  an  opportunity  to  retaliate.' 

"Accordingly,  the  following  night,  I  repaired 
"to  his  [De  Lancey's]  quarteis*  but,  before  I 
"  arrived,  I  took  two  of  his  men,  who  gave  me 
"  the  countersign,  by  which  means  I  was  enabled 
"  to  take  the  sentinels  without  alarming  the 
"  guard.  I  found  the  door  bolted,  and  went  t<r 
"  the  window,  where  I  saw  several  officers  play- 
"ingat  cards,  one  of  whom  enquired,  'What 
"'is  trumps?'  t  immediately  answered, 
"  '  Black  Jack,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment;  '  at  the 
"  same  time,  ordering  the  window  broken.  The 
"  guard  of  thirty-six  men  and  six  Officers  were 
"made  prisoners;  but  the  Colonel  was  absent 
"and  escaped. 

*'  I  have  at  last  attained  to  my  seventy-fourth 
"  year,  without  receiving  the  compensation  due 
"  for  my  services,  and  have  had  the  misfortune 
"of  having  one  of  my  arms  broken;  yet  lam 
"under  the  necessity,  even  debilitated  arid  dis- 
"  abled  as  L  am,  of  laboring  to  support  life  ;  but 
"soon  will  the  vital  spark  expire,  and  free  my 
'■  country  from  my  pressing  importunities. 

"  Shall  Congress  be  reproached  with  partial  - 
"ity?  Why,  then,  do  some,  who  served  only 
"nine  months,  receive  their  pensions  as  many 
"years,  whilst  others,  because  they  have,  by 
"persevering  industry,  obtained  a  scanty  pit- 
"  tance,  are  remanded  from  their  country's  gen- 
"erosity.  I  sincerely  hope  that  while  she  so 
"liberally  rewards  meritorious  foreigners,  who 
"entered  the  service  at  the  eleventh  hour,  she 
"will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  free-born  sons 
"of  America,  who  bore  the  heat  and  burthen 
"of  the  day. 

"  My  countrymen,  I  reckon  upon  your  justice 
"  and  generosity." 

This  should  find  a  place  in  The  Historical 
Magazine. 

New  York  City.  De  V. 


Morrisania  and  New  England. — That  some 
other  resident  of  Morrisania  than  the  Editor  of 
The  Historical  Magazine  has  been  outspoken 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Will  of  Lewis  Morris,  which  is  record- 
ed in  the  Surrogate's  Office,  New  York,  Liber  23, 
Page  42G,  November  19th,  17G0  : 
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"  It  is  my  wish  that  my  son  Gouverneur  shall 
"  have  the  best  education  that  can  be  furnished 
"him  in  England  or  America,  hut  my  express 
4  will  and  direction  are,  that  under  no  circum- 
"  stances  shall  he  he  sent  to  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut for  that  purpose,  lest  in  his  youth  he 
"should  imbibe  that  low  craft  and  cunning  so 
"incident  to  the  people  of  that  country,  and 
-'which  are  so  interwoven  in  their  constitution 
"that  they  cannot  conceal  it  from  the  world, 
"though  many  of  them,  under  the  sanctified 
"garb  of  religion,  have  attempted  to  impose 
"themselves  upon  the  world,  as  honest  men.'11 
New  York  City.  A  Knickerbocker. 


An  Interesting  Document. 

[Fordham,  N.  Y.,  26th  Feb. 


1871. 


My  Dear  Dawson: 

I  find  I  he  enclosed  interesting  Document,   announcing 
the  first  display  of  the  National  Standard,  at  Monterey,  anc 


the  investment 

by 
irur  of  Ja 


of  California,  in  the  name  of  the  fJnited 

States,  by  Commodore  Sloat,  in  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 

anuary  Mh ;  and  send  it  to  you,  in  the  belief  that 

my  friends  of  the  Pioneer  Society  and  others  would  be 

pleased  to  see  it  preserved  in  your  historical  collections. 

Very  Truly, 

Joun  Savage.] 

We  publish,  below,  a  most  interesting  docu- 
ment to  Californians.  It  is  the  Proclamation  of 
Commodore  Sloat,  issued  at  Monterey,  in  1846, 
to  the  people  of  California,  upon  taking  posses- 
ion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  This  document  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  birth  of  our  State,  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  does  to  that  of  the  American 
Union.  We  copy  from  the  original  document, 
•igned  by  the  Commodore.  How  it  has  come  to 
us,  and  for  what  purpose,  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  letter : 

"San  Jose,  December  27,  1870. 
"Dear   Sir. — Sometime  since,   I  saw  in  the 
|  Examiner,  an  article  in  relation  to  Commodore 
I  Sloat' s  Proclamation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  1846. 

"During  the  last  year  of  our  stay  in  Mazatlan, 
'Mexico,  my  husband  came  across  the  original 
I  document,  which  he  said  should  belong  to  Cal- 
I  ifornia.  It  was  given  to  him,  and  a  few  davs 
'since,  in  unpacking  his  books,  I  found  it ;  and, 
I  through  you,  I  desire  to  present  it  to  the  Califor- 
nia Pioneer  Society,  as  being  the  proper  place 
f  to  preserve  it. 

' '  Respectfully  yours, 

"  Mrs.  A.  J.  Grayson. 
I  To  Philip  A.  Roach,  Esq.,  San  Francisco.1' 
[The  Proclamation.] 

'•  To  the  Inhabitants  of  California  : 
"The  Central  Government  of  Mexico,  having 
'commenced     hostilities    against     the    United 
'States   of  America    by   invading   its    territory 


"and  attacking  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
"stationed  on  the  North  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
"with   a  force   of   seven  thousaud  men,  under 
"  the  command  of  General  Arista,  which  army 
"  was  totally   destroyed,  and  all  their  artillery, 
"  baggage,  etc.,  etc.,  captured  on  the  eighth  and 
"  ninth  of  May  hist,  by  a  force  of  two  thousand, 
"  three   hundred   men   under    the   command  of 
"General    Taylor,   and  the  city   of   Matamoras 
"taken  and  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
"  States,  and  the  two  nations  being  actually  at 
"  war,  by  this  transaction,  I  shall  hoist  the  stan- 
dard of  the  United  States,  at  Monterey,  ininie- 
"  diately,  and  shall  carry  it  throughout  California. 
"  I   declare  to  the  inhabitants  of  California, 
"that,  although  I  come  in  arms  with  a  power- 
1 '  ful   force,  1  do  not  come  among  them  as  an 
"  enemy  to  California,  but,  on    the  contrary,  I 
"  come  as  their  best  friend — as,  henceforth,  Cali- 
"  fornia  will  be  a  portion  of  the  United  States, 
;t  and   its  peaceable  inhabitants  will   enjoy   the 
"same   rights  and   privileges  as  the  citizens  of 
"  any  other  portion  of  that  territory,  with  all  the 
"  rights  and  privileges  they  now  enjoy,  together 
"  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  mag- 
"  istrates  and  other  officers  for  the  administration 
"  of  justice   among   themselves,    and   the  same 
"  protection  will  be  extended  to  them  as  to  any 
"other  State  of  the  Union.     They  will  also  en- 
"  joy  a  permanent  Government,  under  which  life, 
"  pioperty,  and  the  constitutional  right  and  law- 
"  ful   security  to  worship  the  Creator  in  a  way 
"most  congenial  to  each   one's  sense  of   duty, 
"  will  be  secure,  which,  unfortunately,  the  Cen- 
"  tral   Government     of    Mexico    cannot    afford 
"  them,  destroyed  as  her  resources  are,  by  internal 
"factions  and  corrupt  officers,  who  create  con- 
"  stant  revolutions  to  promote  their  own  interests 
''  and  oppress  the  people. 

"  Under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  Calif  or- 
"  nia  will  be  free  from  all  such  troubles  and 
"  expense ;  consequently,  the  country  will  rapidly 
"  advance  and  improve,  both  in  agriculture  and 
"  commerce,  as,  of  course,  the  Revenue  laws 
"  will  be  the  same  in  California  as  in  all  other 
"  parts  of  the  United  States,  affording  them  all 
"manufactures  and  produce  of  the  United 
"  States,  free  of  any  duty,  and  all  foreign  goods 
"  at  one-quarter  the  duty  they  now  pay — a  great 
"increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the 
"products  of  California.  With  the  great  intei- 
"  est  and  kind  feelings  I  know  the  Government 
"and  people  of  the  United  States  possess  towards 
'the  citizens  of  California,  the  country  cannot 
'  but  improve  more  rapidly  than  any  other  on 
'  the  continent  of  America. 

"  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  wheth- 
'  er  native  or  foreigners,  as  may  not  be  disposed 
'  to  accept  the  high  privileges  of  citizenship  and 
'  to  live  peaceably  under  the  free  Government  of 
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11  the  United  States,  will  be  allowed  time  to  dis- 
"pose  of  their  property  and  to  remove  out  of 
"the  country,  if  they  choose,  without  any  re- 
striction, or  remain  in  it,  observing  strict  neu- 
"  trality. 

"  With  full  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integ- 
"  rifcy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  I  invite 
"  the  Judges,  Alcades,  and  other  civil  officers  to 
"  retain  their  offices  and  to  execute  their  functions 
"  as  heretofore,  that  the  public  tranquility  may  not 
"  be  disturbed,  at  least,  until  the  Government  of 
"the  Territory  can  be  more  definitely  arranged. 

"  All  persons  holding  titles  to  real  estate,  or  in 
"  quiet  possession  of  lands,  under  a  color  of  right, 
"  shall  have  those  titles  and  rights  guaranteed  to 
' '  them . 

"All  churches  and  the  property  they  contain, 
11  in  possession  of  the  clergy  of  California,  shall 
"  continue  in  the  same  rights  and  possessions 
"  they  now  enjoj\ 

"All  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind, 
"  furnished  by  the  inhabitants,  for  the  use  of  the 
"  United  States  ships  and  soldiers,  will  be  paid 
"  for,  at  fair  rates  ;  and  no  private  property  will 
"  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
"  tion,  at  the  moment. 

"  United  States  Flag  Ship,  Savannah, 
"Harbor  of  Monterey,  July  7th,  1840. 
1 '  John  D.  Sloat. 

"  Commander  in-chief  of  the  United  States 
"  Naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.'1 


XL— QUERIES. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society,  as  it 
once  was.— Years  ago,  when  this  Society  was 
about  to  remove  from  the  old  Almshouse  build- 
ding,  in  the  Park,  it  is  said  to  have  found  its 
removal  encumbered  with  an  enormous  meteoric 
stone— one  of  the  largest  specimens  of  that  arti- 
cle then  known.  With  characteristic  wisdom, 
the  officers  of  the  Society  of  that  day  are  said 
to  have  gravely  concluded  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty by  burying  the  obstacle,  as  countrymen 
often  get  rid  of  boulders  by  dropping  them  in- 
to holes,  instead  of  removing  them.  It  is  said, 
too,  that,  in  accordance  with  this  outburst  of 
old-time  historical  wisdom— Mr.  De  Costa's 
'•  new  school  "  had  not  then  been  established— 
a  hole  was  really  dug  in  the  Park,  and  this  rare 
meteoric  curiosity  ignominiouslv  buried  in  it  • 
and  it  need  not  be  told  that  it  has  not  troub- 
led the  Society,  from  that  day  to  this. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  does  anv  living  per- 
son personally  know  anything  about  this  novel 
funeral ;  and  if  so,  what? 

Morrisania,  N.  y.  h.  B  I) 


The  Guns  at  the  North  Dutch  Church. 
William-street,  New  York. — In  the  Memorial 
Discourse,  delivered  in  May,  1869,  in  the  North 
Dutch  Church,  N.  Y. ,  on  the  Centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  erection  of  that  building,  there  is 
mention  made,  in  a  foot  note  (p.  18,)  of  certain 
old  guns  on  the  premises,  in  these  words  : 

"The  two  guns,  lying  at  either  corner  of  the 
"  Church  enclosure,  on  William-street,  are  known 
"  to  have  been  fired  once  when  the  British  fleet 
"  attacked  the  City  ;  but  no  record  of  the  reason 
"why  they  were  put  in  the  place  which  they 
"now  occupy,  is  known  to  exist." 

There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  this  statement,  which 
is  corrected  in  the  following  account  given  by 
Horatio  Bogert  Esq.:  "  The  cannon  in  question 
"  were  French  pieces  captured  by  the  British,  and 
"  were  placed  in  their  present  position  when  the- 
"  Church  was  built.  When  the  Asia  fired  on  the 
"  City  "  [in  1775}  "  one  of  her  spent  balls  rolled 
"near  the  grounds  and  was  picked  up  by  a 
"  blacksmith,  who  had  his  shop  on  the  corner  of 
"Ann-street.  Seizing  his  sledge,  he  said  that 
' '  the  Royalists  should  not  fire  that  ball  again ;  so, 
"  striding  across  to  the  corner  of  Fair,  now  Ful- 
"  ton,  street,  he  placed  the  ball  in  the  mouth  of 
"  the  cannon,  and  drove  it  home,  half  its  diame- 
"  ter.  This  tradition  was  often  related  by  the- 
"  late  Cornelius  Bogert  Esq.,  who  received  it  from 
"older  people,  some  of  whom  might  have  per- 
sonally known  the  patriotic  Vulcan." 

Possibly  some  reader  of  the  Historical  Maga- 
zine may  be  able  to  throw  further  light  upon 
these  interesting  relics  of  the  old  French  War, 

New  York  City.  T.  W.  C. 


North  Carolina. —  In  the  year  1857,  it  was 
publicly  announced  that  Hon.  D.  L.  Swain  was 
appointed  an  Agent  of  the  State,  to  collect  f  rom- 
other  States  and  from  Europe,  the  scattered  mate- 
rial which  was  necessary  to  secure  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  the  State. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  appointment? 
What  has  the  State  to  show  for  it  ? 

In  February,  18GI,  an  order  was  made  by  the 
Convention  or  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  print 
a  volume  of  Colonial  historical  documents. 

Was  the  volume  thus  ordered  to  be  printed,  a 
portion  of  the  papers  secured  through  the  agency 
of  President  Swain?  If  not, what  were  they? 
Where  may  a  copy  of  the  book  be  seen  ? 

Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Dick, 


Connecticut  Rivers. — In  NeaFs  History  of 
New  England,  ii.,  235,  published  in  London,  in 
1747,  he  says  :  "  New  London  is  seated  on  the 
"Thames,  which  is  a  considerable  River  with 
"several   small   branches,  the  'first .  of  which  is- 
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"called  Glass- Miver  ;  the  second,  Mussel's  He- 
"light;  and  the  third,  the  Indian  River;  the 
"  rest  are  so  small  that  they  are  not  worth  men- 
"tioning." 

Now  we  suppose  that  the  present  names  of  these 
branches,  probably  in  the  same  order,  Yantic, 
Shetucket,  and  Quinnebaug,  are  the  original  In- 
dian names.  How  and  when,  then,  did  these  cease, 
the  above-mentioned  ones  come  into  use  and  pre- 
vail ;  and  those  cease,  and  the  right  names  recur 
again  ?  Proper  names  of  great  natural  objects — 
Mountains,  Rivers,  Towns,  etc. — are  the  most  un- 
changable  of  all  things.  Many  of  those  now  in 
use  on  the  old  continent,  have  been  fixed  from  the 
earliest  times.  Damascus  was  known  in  the  days 
of  Abraham. 

States vt lle,  N.  C.  E.  F.  R. 


Isaac  Sears. — Subscribers  to  the  Historical 
Magazine,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
it  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  it,  will 
find  in  Vol.  I,  p.  152,  an  interesting  article  relat- 
ing to  Captain  Stuart  Dean  and  his  voyage  to 
China,  in  1785,  in  a  Sloop  of  eighty  tons.  The 
article  says  "She  returned  to  New  York,  April 
"  22,  1787,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  during  the 
"  voyage." 

In  Old  Merchants  of  New  York,  (iv.,  IGo,) 
it  is  stated  that  Captain  Isaac  Sears  went  as 
as  Supercargo  of  that  Sloop,  and  never  came 
back,  but  died  and  was  buried  at  Batavia. 

Is  there  any  authodox  authority  for  this  ver- 
sion of  the  latter  end  of  the  old  Liberty  Boy  ! 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  C.  L.  W. 


German  Redemptionbbs. — Mr.  Sumner,  in  a 
speech,  the  other  day,  said  :  "  One  of  the  Signeis 
u  of  the  Declaration  was  a  German  Redemption- 
"  er."     What  can  it  mean  ? 


Orange,  N.  Y. 


R. 


The  Mastadon  on  Long  Island.— What  was 
done  with  the  skeleton  of  the  Mastadon  which 
was  said  to  have  been  found  in  Nostrand's  Pond, 
on  Long  Island,  some  years  since  \ 

Bronxville,  N.  Y. "  Dick. 


Burr  at  Quebec. — The  admirable  paper  on 
Richmond  Hill,  by  General  Wetmore,  which 
graces  the  January  number  of  The  Historical 
Magazine,  revives  the  belief,  which  many  enter- 
tain, that  Burr  really  "  bore  the  body  of  Mont- 
"  gomery  from  the  crimson  snow-bank  where  he 
"  fell,"  and  prefers  to  follow  the  testimonv 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.,  the  Chaplain  of 
Arnold's  Regiment,  who  says  he  saw  the  feat  re- 
ferred to,  than  the  theories  of  those  who  were 


not  there,  declaring  that  no  such  feat  was  per- 
formed. 

It  is  almost  time  for  the  settlement  of  this, 
as  well  as  some  other,  questions  concerning 
Aaron  Burr,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  begin  here.  What  testi- 
mony is  there,  beyond  theory,  either  that  he  did 
bear  the  body  of  Montgomery,  as  stated,  or 
that  he  did  noi  ? 

New  York.  R.  E.  P. 


Lyman  Hall's  Headstone. — Some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  remains  of  this  dis- 
tinguished "signer"  were  removed  from  the 
private  grave-yard  in  which  they  had  been  orig- 
inally interred  and  placed  under  the  monument 
which  Georgia  had  erected  to  his  memory  and 
that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of 
1776,  the  owner  of  the  grave-yard,  William 
D'  Antignac,  Esqr.,  of  this  city,  presented  the 
stone  which  had  stood  at  the  head  of  his  grave 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  kept  in  the  State  of  Mr.  Hall's  birth, 
as  a  memento  one  of  her  wandering  sons. 

It  will  interest  some  of  those  who  are  yet  in 
Georgia  to  know  what  Connecticut  has  done  with 
that  head-stone. 

Augusta,  Geo.  Conn. 


XII.— REPLIES. 

Theodore  Parker  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin.— A  volume  has  recently  been  published,  in 
Boston,  entitled  Historic  Americans,  written  by 
the  late  Theodore  Parker,  sometimes  called  the 
Reverend,  although  Irreverent  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  prefix. 

One  of  these  essays  treats  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. It  contains  several  absurd  mis-statements, 
sueh  as  calling  William  Temple  Franklin  the 
son,  instead  of  the  grandson,  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  stating  that  he  was  Governor  of  Newr  Jer- 
sey ;  and  asserting  that  Dr.  Franklin  stood  for 
ten  hours  listening  to  Wedderbum's  abuse  of 
him,  before  the  Privy  Council,  although  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  is  extant,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  attack  lasted  "lor  near  an  hour." 

But  these  are  of  small  account  when  com- 
pared with  Parker's  vile  attack  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  Miss  Godfrey,  whom  Dr.  Franklin  court- 
ed before  he  married  Miss  Reed.  Parker  asserts 
that  when  the  engagement  was  broken  off.  Miss 
Godfrey  wTas  with  child  and  became  the  mother 
of  Franklin's  only   son  ! 

Considering  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  been  dead 
for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  it  is  singular  that 
this  fabrication  should  appear,  for  the  first  time, 
in  print,  in  our  day.  As  Parker  is  dead  himself, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  scandalous 
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falsehood  was  the  coinage  of  his  own  brain  or 
one  of  those  lying  traditions  which  are  con- 
stantly afloat,  respecting  distinguished  men. 
Most  probably  Parker  originated  it. 

He  is  also  wrong  in  calling  William  Frank- 
lin, Dr.  Franklin's  only  son.     Mrs.  Franklin  had 
a  son,  Francis  Polger  Franklin,  who  died  young. 
Philadelphia.  D.  W. 


Minor  Publications  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society.  [II  M.  IT.,  vi..  251.]— 
Responsive  to  the  Query  concerning  the  Minor 
Publications  of  Societies,  I  continue  the  publi- 
cation of  the  titles  of  the  tracts  which  I  have  in 
my  Library,  with  a  hope  that  those  who  have  any 
others  will  communicate  their  titles. 

184G.  The  Goodly  Heritage  of  Jerseymen  : 
The  First  Annual  Address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society  ;  at  their 
meeting,  in  Trenton,  on  Thursday, 
January  15,  1846;  by  the  Right  Rev. 
George  Washington  Doane,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Ne»Y  Jersey.  Bur- 
lington, 1846. 

1848.  The  same.  Second  Edition.  Burling- 
ton: Edmund  Morris.  M.DCCC.XL- 
VIII.     Pp.  32. 

1854.  Constitution  and  By-Lavs  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society.  With  the 
Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Revised  Edition.  Newark,  N.  J.: 
1854.    Pp.  10. 

1859?  Northern  Boundary  Line.  The  Cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  establish- 
ment, in  1769,  of  the  Northern  Bound- 
ry  Line  between  New  Jeis^y  and  New 
York.  A  paper  read  before  the  NewT 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  May  19, 
1859,  by  Wm.  A.  Whitehead.  Sine 
loco,  [Newark,  ?J  idue  auno.  [1850,  ?J 
May.     Octavo,  pp.  30. 

i8?0.  Constitution  and  By- Laics  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  as  amended, 
May  19,  1870.  Newark,  N.  J. :  Jen- 
nings Brothers,  Printers.  1870.  Pp.24.* 

1870.  The  Early  History  of  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tut- 
tle.  D. I)., President,  of  Wabash  College, 
Indiana.  Read  before  the  N.  J.  Histori- 


*  This  tract  contains,  also,  the  Circular  of  the  Socie- 
ty to  .Jerseymen,  appealing  for  increased  support;  a 
K.eries  of  Inter  rogatories  on  which  the  Society  desires 
particular  information;  and,  what  will  he  found  par- 
ticularly useful,  a  detailed  description  of  the  contents 
of  the  several  published  volumes  of  the  Collections  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


cal  Society,  May  20,  1869.  Newark, 
N.  J.:    1870.     Octavo,  pp.  39. 

The  respected  Librarian  of  the  Society,  Sam- 
uel II.  Conger,  Esqr.,  informs  me  that  lie  does 
not  know  of  any  other  publication  by  the  Socie- 
ty, except  its  Collections  and  Proceedings,  than 
the  above ;  but  I  imagine  there  was  an  edition  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  of  the  date  of 
1845. 

Morrisania,  N.  Y.  II.  B.  D. 


Long  Island  Historical  Society's  Publica 
tions.  [11.  M.  II,  vi.,  251]. — In  addition  to  th& 
list  of  the  publications  of  this  Society,  publish- 
ed in  the  January  number,  is  the  following, 
which,  although  not  strictly  a  publication  by  the 
Society,  will  be  usually  considered  as  one,  by 
Collectors.  It  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
ouly,  by  its  distinguished  author,  and  copies  of 
it  have  been  received  by  the  Society,  only  since 
the  writing  of  my  last  note. 

1869.  Military  Lessons  taught  by  the  War. 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Long. 
Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklvn,  N.Y., 
Feb.  23.  1860,  by  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum. 
New  York  :  George  F.  Nesbitt  &  Co.T 
Printers,  1869.  Octavo,  pp,  20. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  G.  H. 


The  Salmon  Clause.     [//.  M.  II.,  ix.,  41.] 
Editor  Historical  Magazine  : 

In  the  January  number,  for  1871,  you  have  an 
article  on  the  "  Salmon  Clause  in  Apprentices' 
"Indentures,"  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  as  a 
myth.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  former  exist- 
ence, either  in  Old  or  New  England,  for  I  have 
seen  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  Oregon,  in 
early  days,  say  in  1850 — not  that  we  ever  had 
Apprentices  there  ;  but  the  men  employed  on  the 
river  objected  to  being  fed,  perpetually,  on  that 
fish  ;   and  insisted  on  having  meat,  instead. 

The  quantity  of  Salmon,  of  different  species, 
that  ascend  the  great  rivers  of  the  North  Pacific, 
in  Spring  and  Summer,  and  the  smaller  streams, 
in  the  Autumn,  is  enonnous;  and  they  afford  the 
principal  article  of  food  to  the  Indians,  from  the 
coast  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  not  shut  off  by  falls.  I  have  known  the 
water  of  the  Klamath-river  rendered  undrinkable 
by  the  dead  fish  which  drifted  down,  after  spawn- 
ing ;  and  have  forded  the  Okanagan,  when  they 
covered  its  bed  so  that  our  mule-train  may  be  said 
to  have  waded  through  them.  The  same  abundance 
exists  on  the  Siberian  coast. 

As  regards  Venison,  I  can  verify  that  tradi- 
tiou,  also. 
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On  Major  Wessell's  Expedition,  in  1851,  from 
San  Francisco  Bay,  northward,  the  men,  after  the 
•first  week,  refused  to  eat  it,  demanding  beef  or 
salt  pork.  In  1856,  the  men  of  Major  Haller's 
command,  at  Port  Townshend,  on  Puget's  Sound, 
though  allowed  double  rations  of  Venison  for 
one  of  beef  or  pork,  after  a  week  or  two,  would 
not  touch  it.  The  objection  to  Venison,  however, 
rests  on  differert  grounds  from  that  to  Salmon. 
It  is  far  less  nourishing  than  beef,  from  its  readier 
digestion.  On  the  Plains,  Antelope  meat  was 
despised  by  the  old  trappers,  for  the  same  reason. 

New  York  City.  G. 


XIII.— BOOKS. 
1.— Recent  Publications. 

{Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  The  Histokioat.  Magazine,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  '•  Hbney  B. 
Dawson,  Mokeisania,  N.  Y.,"  or  to  Messes.  Chaet.es 
Ho3rnNEE  &  Co.,  Bookseller*,  664  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for  them.1 

A.—PIilVA  TEL  Y  PBINTED  B  0  Oh  S. 

1. — Address  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Francis  Burg 
Jiussell,  July  6,  1*70.  in  St.  James  Church,  Greenfield, 
Mass.  By  Rev.  P.  V.  Finch,  Hector,  Greenfield:  1870. 
Octavo,  pp.  9. 

The  funeral  Address,  pronounced  by  his  Pas- 
tor, over  the  remains  of  a  beloved  parishioner, 
one  of  a  distinguished  manufacturing  firm  in 
the  town  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  touching  addresses  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  ever  read,  reflecting 
equal  credit  on  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the 
preacher,  and  bearing  the  highest  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  the  deceased,  as  a  man,  a  neighbor, 
a  citizer,  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 


2. — IU  intermentof  the  remains  of  Lady  Alice  Apsley 
Boteler.  wife  of  George  Fenwick,  Esgr.  November  23, 
1870.  [Reported  for  The  Hartford  Daily  Courant,  Nov. 
fcMfc.]    Hartford:    1S70.    Duodecimo,  pp.  24. 

As  we  have  transferred,  from  the  columns  of 
The  Courant  into  our  own,  in  another  part  of 
this  number,  the  original  report  of  this  re-inter- 
ment of  one  of  Connecticut's  grandmothers,  and 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  this 
little  volume  and  Mr.  Trumbull's  presence  in 
New  York  have  afforded,  to  correct,  in  ihat 
le-production,  the  errors  which  crept,  unawares, 
into  the  original  newspaper  version,  we  need  not 
occupy  our  limited  space,  here,  by  reciting  the 
circumstances  to  which  this  pretty  little  book  is 
devoted.  Suffice  it  is  to  say,  therefore,  that  just 
what,  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  "Current  Events,"  in  our  last  form,  has 
been  presented  in  a  handsome  little  monograph, 
printed  for  private  circulation  among  Mr.  Trum- 
bull's friends ;  and  the  latter  will  not  be  less 
welcome,    among   his  friends,  because  we  had 


put  the  narrative,  as  it  originally  appeared,  into 
the  printers'  hands,  before  this  volume  appeared, 
nor  because  Mr.  Trumbull  lias  kindly  called  our 
attention  to  some  mistakes  in  the  original  veision 
and  suggested  their  correction,  in  our's.  As 
a  memento  of  a  notable  event  in  the  history 
of  Saybrook  and  of  Connecticut,  and  as  a  keepsake 
of  the  Orator  who  was  to  have  been,  but  was  nor 
at  Saybrook,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-inter- 
ment, this  little  volume  possesses  a  value  to  its 
possessors  which  cannot  be  affected  bv  any  re- 
production of  its  contents. 


3.— Address  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Laura  Wolcott  Gibbs 
widow  of  George  Gibbs.  Esgr.,  at  All  fouls'  Church  New 
York,  December  13,  1870,  by  Kev.  Henry  W.  Bellows  D  D 
New  York :  M.DCCC.LXXI.    Octavo,  pp.  15. 

In  our  last  number,  we  alluded  to  the  death 
of  this  excellent  lady  ;  and,  herein,  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  her  sons,  we  are  favored  with  the  very 
appropriate  Sermon  which  her  Pastor.  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  her  inter- 
ment 

A  daughter  of  one  of  Washington's  Cabinet  ; 
the  wife  of  one  of  America's  earliest  savants  ■ 
the  mother  of  some  of  America's  best  known 
citizens,  of  to-day — this  venerable  lady. 'in  herself, 
honored  all  these  associations  and  was  honored  in 
them  all.  She  was  a  lady  of  the  old-school  ; 
one  of  the  links,  few  in  muni  er,  which  bind  th< 
present  with  the  early  and  heroic  past  of  our 
country's  history  ;  and  she  was  as  remaikable  for 
her  marked  independence,  strong  and  intelli- 
gent common  sense,  and  unusual  individuality 
as  she  was  distinguish*  d  for  her  ancestry  and 
her  personal  associations. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
printing. 


B.- PUBLIC A  TIONS  BY  SOCIETJES. 

A— Proceedings  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  incorporation  c'f  the 
town  of  Mason,  N.  H.,  August  :6,  1838.  Prepared  for 
publication,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, by  John  B.  Hill.  Eoston:  Elliott,  Thomes  & 
Talbot.    1670.    Octavo,  pp.  115. 

In  August,  1768.  Governor  John  Wentworth 
granted  a  Charter  to  Township  No.  1,  naming 
it,  the  town  of  Mason,  and  providing  for  tin; 
organization  of  the  local  government,  therein. 
In  August,  1868,  the  centennary  of  this  incorpora- 
tion was  celebrated,  under  a  vote  of  the  Town 
at  Town-meeting  ;  and  the  volume  before  us' 
published  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
contains  the  record  of  that  event. 

As  usual,  in  such  cases,  cannon  and  rino-in"-  of 
bells  welcomed  the  incoming  day;  and  at  ten 
o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  and  moved,  to  the 
sound  of  a  band,  to  a  neighboring  grove,  where 
Prayer,  Music,  a  Welcoming  Address,  an  Ora- 
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tion,  etc.,  indicated  how  happy  the  villagers  were. 
A  dinner,  with  music,  toasts,  and  after-dinner 
speeches,  followed ;  and  the  day  ended,  as  all 
such  days  end,  with  fatigue  and  a  dreary 
morrow. 

The  Address  of  Welcome  was  brief,  but  appro- 
priate. The  Oration,  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Hill,  was 
historical,  and  laudatory  of  New  England's 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  without,  however,  alluding  to 
the  Puritan  Fathers  of  that  dreary  corner  of  the 
Union.  He  transferred  the  peculiarities  of  these 
Pilgrims  to  "  New  England,"  indiscriminately, 
and  as  studiously  concealed  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Puritans,  whenever  they  clashed  with  those 
of  their  neighbors.  He  told  his  hearers  how 
every  man  in  New  England  is  a  voter  and  eligi- 
ble to  hold  office  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  them  that 
neither  the  Pilgrim  nor  the  Puritan  held  that 
doctrine  nor  followed  that  practice ;  nor  did  he 
tell  them  the  sad  truth  that  a  viler  system  of 
Government — as  that  system  is  seen  in  the  undis- 
puted administration  of  it,  by  the  very  Fathers 
themselves — never  existed  than  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fathers 
of  that  land  of  magnificent  modern  pomposity. 

Mr.  Hill,  after  a  brief  historical  introduction, 
however,  judiciously  referred  his  audience,  for  fur- 
ther historical  particulars  concerning  the  town  of 
Mason  or  its  early  inhabitants,  to  his  History  of 
Mason  and  Memoir  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hill,  his 
father,  both  of  which  were  accessible  and  need  not 
be  repeated ;  and  he  then  proceeded,  in  a  strain  of 
pleasant  description,  to  present  to  his  hearers 
well-drawn  pictures  of  the  Sunday,  the  Thanks- 
giving, and  the  Funeral,  of  the  olden  time  ;  to 
discuss  the  capabilities  of  New  England  to  pro- 
duce wealth,  if  her  sons  icould  only  not  aban- 
don her,  for  more  agreeable  communities;  etc. 
As  a  whole,  his  Oration  was  a  very  good  one  ; 
and  may  usefully  serve  as  a  model  for  such  pro- 
ductions, elsewhere. 

The  volume  contains,  also,  a  continuation  of 
Mr.  Hill's  History  of  Mason,  from  1858,  when 
it  was  published,  to  1868;  and  it  is  illustrated 
with  a  very  neat  portrait  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hill, 
for  many  years  the  village  Pastor,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  his  short-hand  sermons.  It  is  neatly 
printed,  too  ;  and  Mason  has  no  reason  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  part  she  has  taken  in  cherishing 
the  memories  of  those  who  lived  a  hundred 
years  ago. 


h.—  The  Centennial  Celebration  of  Jiutgers  College,  June 
21,1870.  With  an  Historical  Discourse  delivered  by  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Bradley.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  U.  S.  and  other  Addresses  and  Proceedings. 
Albany,  N.  Y. :  Joel  Muusell.    18T0.    Octavo,  pp.  96. 

Old  Queen's  College  has  celebrated  her  one- 
hundredth  birthday ;  and  in  this  beautiful  octavo, 
we  find  a  detailed  description  of  the  good  times 


which  her  young  folks  had,  on  that  joyous 
occasion. 

Chancellor  Ferris  and  other  youngsters  of  that 
class  wrote  to  the  old  lady,  congratulating  her 
on  her  longevity  and  present  good  health  :  Gov- 
ernor Randolph  took  the  head  of  the  table,  as 
was  his  official  right,  as  the  first  man  in  the 
State  :  Rev.  Doctor  Ludlow  invoked  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  on  the  assembled  sons  and 
neighbors  of  the  venerable  centennarian  :  Rev. 
Doctor  De  Witt — the  dear  ' '  old  Domine  "  of  our 
young  manhood,  and  the  honored  friend  of  our 
middle  age — prayed  :  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Brad- 
ley, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  an  Address  :  Rev.  Doctor  Taylor  pray- 
ed ;  and  the  opening  exercises  closed  with  the 
Benediction,  by  Rev.  Doctor  Abeel.  The  feast 
followed ;  and  then  the  boys  who  had  wandered 
from  the  old  lady's  hearthstone,  some  to  one 
State  and  some  to  another,  in  the  fullness  of  their 
joy,  arose  in  their  places,  one  after  another,  and 
poured  into  the  old  lady's  lap  goodly  portions  of 
the  world's  goods  which  they  had  managed  to 
secure — and  Dutchmen  are  not  very  backward, 
as  a  general  thing,  in  their  struggle  for  "the 
"  golden  mean." 

The  Address,  by  Justice  Bradley,  opens  with 
some  well-turned  remarks  on  the  character,  pur- 
pose, and  tendency  of  collegiate  institutions — 
they  are  permanent,  although  all  round  them  are 
transitory  :  they  are  the  result  of  associated  ef- 
fort, and,  therefore,  more  powerful  than  any 
individual  can  be,  either  for  good  or  evil  :  their 
tendency,  therefore,  is  more  than  ordinarily 
important  to  the  public. 

He  then  described  the  internal  conflict,  within 
the  Dutch  Church,  of  the  Caetus  and  Conference ; 
of  the  desire  of  the  former  to  enjoy  a  domestic 
education  ;  of  the  establishment  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, to  secure  that  result ;  of  the  early  struggles, 
for  life,  of  the  institution,  and  its  treble  restora- 
tion and  re-establishment ;  of  the  services  and 
virtues  of  many  of  its  earlier  friends,  and  the 
recognized  abilities  of  some  of  its  earlier  stu- 
dents ;  of  its  varied  career,  under  various  ad- 
ministrators ;  of  its  present  high  standing  ;  and 
of  its  prospects,  for  the  future.  A  series  of  very 
elaborate  Notes  follow  the  Address ;  and  the 
whole,  as  an  aggregate,  is  worthy  of  the  author 
and  of  the  occasion. 

As  a  specimen  of  handsome  book-making  this 
elegant  work  reflects  credit  on  even  Joel  Munsell, 
which  is  equivalent  to  "  gilding  fine  gold." 


6.— The  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Grand  Lodge.  Conditi  et  Bicati,  Anno  Lucis,  5756—5769. 
Boston:  Printed  by  a  Vote  of  the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew, 
1870.    Quarto,  pp.  viii,  (unpaged)  292, 

There  are  few,  outside  the  Order,  who  are 
aware  of  the  interest  which  clusters  around  the 
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annals  of  some  of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  scattered 
over  the  older  States  ;  and  there  are  few,  too, 
who  ever  trouble  themselves  concerning  the  do- 
ings of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  in 
their  capacity  as  members  of  Masonic  Lodges. 
The  St.  John's  Lodge,  in  New  York,  for  instance, 
and  the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Boston,  and 
the  St.  John's  Lodge,  in  Philadelphia,  afford,  in 
their  annals,  rich  fields  for  the  historical  harvest- 
men  ;  while  the  biographer  and  the  genealogist 
■  cannot  safely  pass,  unnoticed,  not  only  these  but 
many  Lodges  which  are  younger  in  years,  al- 
though not  less  distinguished  in  their  associa- 
tions and  membership. 

We  do  not  know  the  condition  of  affairs,  to- 
day, but,  a  century  ago,  the  separate  Grand 
Lodges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were 
as  independent  and  as  unharmonious  in  their  ac- 
tion as  were  the  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Irishmen  of  which  they  were  severally  composed ; 
and  they  severally  came  to,  and  went  from,  and 
sent  to,  and  did  in,  Colonial  America,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  respective  sweet  wills, 
without  regarding,  in  the  least,  either  the  temper, 
or  the  convenience,  or  the  interests  of  others.  As 
a  consequence,  it  may  be,  of  this  antagonism,  the 
Masonry  of  that  period,  in  Colonial  America,  was 
somewhat  "  mixed"  ;  and  there  are  some  matters 
-connected  with  it,  which,  in  our  day,  need  some 
explanation  to  relieve  them  from  the  appearance, 
at  least,  of  irregularity.  Thus,  there  are  grave 
doubts  concerning  the  regularity  of  Henry 
Price's  authority,  as  measured  by  modern  prac- 
tice ;  and  if  Doctor  Franklin  was  even  made  a 
Mason,  as  we  understand  the  term,  it  was  after  a 
fashion  which  no  Mason  of  our  day  would  toler- 
ate, for  a  moment. 

But,  without  discussing  the  fashion  of  that 
day,  the  Grand  Master  of  England,  regularly  or 
irregularly,  in  1783,  seems  to  have  authorized 
Henry  Price  to  organize  a  Grand  Lodge  for  New 
England,  evidently  while  there  were  yet  no 
Lodges  there  to  form  a  constituency  thereto,  even 
if  there  were  any  Masons  to  form  its  membership  ; 
and  not  until  the  following  year,  1784,  does  that 
half-fledged  Grand  Master  seem  to  have  had  au- 
thority beyond  the  limits  of  New  England. 
During  the  succeeding  thirty-eight  years,  this 
English  "St.  John's  Grand  Lodge1'  organized 
three  Lodges,  in  Boston,  not  one  of  which  sur- 
vived the  War  of  the  Revolution.  It  seems,  too, 
that  there  were  several  Masons  who  failed  to 
perceive,  either  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
or  in  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  or  in  the  ori- 
gin or  Grand  Master  of  the  latter,  enough  of 
comeliness  to  secure  their  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  either ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of 
Ancient  Masons  and  in  disregard  of  the  English 
Grand  Lodge's  orders  in  the  premises,  they  there- 
fore met,  as  pleased  themselves,  without  a  formal 


Warrant  or  Charter,  but  as  lieges  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland — all  the  while,  too,  in  manly 
disregard  of  the  personal  and  aggregate  denun- 
ciations of  those  who  worked  under  the  authority 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

In  175G,  however,  those  Masons  petitioned  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  for  a  Charter,  which, 
in  the  face  of  a  strenuous  opposition  from  Bos- 
ton, was  granted  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  in 
that  year;  and,  thenceforth,  for  several  years, 
there  was  great  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the 
two  parties,  each,  then,  working  under  a  Charter, 
duly  granted. 

In  17G2,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  ap- 
pointed Colonel  John  Young  to  the  office  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Master  of  North  America,  al- 
though it  is  not  very  clear  that  any  other  than 
the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew  recognized  its  authori- 
ity  ;  and,  in  17G7,  it  authorized  the  organization 
of  a  second  Grand  Lodge,  in  Boston,  of  which 
Doctor  Joseph  Warren — the  General  Warren  of 
Revolutionary  fame — was  made  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter. In  1782,  this  second  Grand  Lodge,  declared 
its  entire  independence  of  all  other  Grand  Lodges 
and  Grand  Masters  "  in  the  universe"  ;  and  it 
thus  remained,  until,  in  1792,  the  two  rival 
Grand  Lodges  were  united  and  became  one. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  rival  Grand 
bodies  were  exercising  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  the  Lodge 
of  St.  Andrew  seems  to  have  flourished  in  its 
local  work  ;  and  it  became  subordinate  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  when,  in  1707, 
that  body  was  organized,  withdrawing  from  its 
control,  however,  when,  in  1782,  the  latter  de- 
clared its  independence — St.  Andrew's,  thence- 
forth, remaining  a  liege  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  until  the  grand  reconciliation,  in  1792, 
united  the  various  antagonistic  elements  which 
existed  in  Massachusetts  into  one  harmonious 
whole. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  rapid  glance  at  her 
history  that  the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one — she  is  the  oldest  living 
Lodge  in  that  State ;  she  is  the  parent  of  the 
now  extinct  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts ; 
she  is  the  only  one,  in  that  State,  which  still 
works  under  the  authority  derived  from  an 
European  Grand  Lodge.  It  was  proper,  there- 
fore, that  she  should  rest  from  her  labors 
long  enough  to  review  the  past  of  her  history, 
to  revive  the  fading  memories  concerning  those 
of  her  members  who  are  not,  and  to  bear 
her  testimony  to  the  truth,  concerning  the  sys- 
tem, which  so  many  are  anxious  to  dispute.  As 
the  several  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Lodge 
have  successively  presented  their  centennials, 
therefore,  this  brave  old  Lodge  has  duly  honored 
them — that  of  the  organization  of  the  Lodge,  in 
1756,  was  duly  celebrated  en  the  twenty-ninth  of 
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November,  1856,  in  a  public  service,  with  an 
Oration,  bv  Past  Master  Hamilton  Willis,  and  a 
Banquet ;  "that  of  the  purchase,  by  the  Lodge,  of 
the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  so  well  known  to 
every  historical  student,  was  celebrated,  on  the 
thirty-ri'-st  of  March,  1864,  by  an  appropriate 
Banquet,  cm  the  property  (which  continues  to  be 
held  by  the  Lodge,  to  this  day)  in  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Grand  Master  Winslow 
Lewis  and  Bro.  N.  B,  Shurtleff,  and  a  paper,  from 
the  pen  of  Grand  Secretary  Moore,  was  read ; 
that  of  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  was  honored,  on  the  twenty-third 
of  December,  1869,  with  a  Banquet  and  an  Ora- 
tion by  Grand  Secretary  Moore,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  was  presented  ; 
and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  of  the 
same  year,  it  united  with  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
celebrating  the  centennary  of  the  installation  of 
its  Master,  Doctor  Warren,  in  the  Grand  Master's 
chair  of  the  newly-organized  Grand  Lodge. 

In  the  magnificent  volume  before  us.  the 
Lodge  has  duly  recorded  the*e  four  celebrations  ; 
and  it  hsis  added  to  the  records,  as  illustrative 
of  the  subject,  its  own  Charter  ;  a  memoir  of  St. 
Andrew  ;  a  historical  sketch  of  Freemasonry  in 
Scotland  ;  a  roster  of  its  own  Masters,  member?, 
and  past-members.  1756—1870;  its  account  cur- 
rent with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  ;  papers 
relative  to  the  Anti-mnsonic  troubles,  in  1831; 
Grand  Masters  of  Massachusetts,  V,33 — 1870; 
etc.  ;  and  several  illustrations,  historical  and 
masonic. 

Of  the  historical  importance  of  all  these  ad- 
dresses, annals,  and  papers,  Ave  need  say  nothing  : 
they  carry  their  character  on  their  front.  But  we 
can  testify  to  the  evidently  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  several  addresses  and  historical  papers 
have  been  prepared,  throughout ;  to  the  admir- 
able taste,  if  we  except  some  disorder  in  the  ar- 
rangement, with  which  they  have  been  prepared 
fur  the  press  ;  and  to  the  sumptuous  style  with 
which  the  printer  has  dressed  them,  both  in  the 
typographical  and  the  pictorial  departments. 

The  edition  of  the  work  numbered  five  hun- 
dred copies,  of  which  the  copy  before  us  is 
"  No.  326  "  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edging our  obligations,  for  it,  to  our  honored 
friend  Past  Grand  Master  Winslow  Lewis,  M  D. 


1— Catalogue  of  the  Private  Library  of  Thomas  Dowse, 
Of  Cambridge.  Mass..  Presented  to  ike  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  July  30,  1856.  Boston :  1S70.  Octavo, 
pp.  Title-page  and  verso,  214. 

We  remember,  very  well,  the  sensation  which 
was  produced  in  Boston,  when  Mr.  Dowse,  a 
respected  tradesman  of  Cambridge,  presented 
his  private  library  to  the  venerable  Society  who 
now  possesses  it ;  and  we  have  soen  the  emotion 
^ith  which  members,  to  say  nothing  of  employ- 


ees, of  that  Society  have  mentioned  the  library, 
the  awe  with  which  they  have  approached  the 
door  of  "the  Do  wse-room,"  the  inspiration  which 
has  attended  the  effort*  of  those  who  are  within 
tint  sacred  precinct,  and  the  buoyant  spirits  and 
rejuvenated  countenances  of  those  who  have 
been  therein  and  returned,  thence,  into  the  outer 
world.  We  have  seen,  too,  the  beautiful  room 
which  is  so  distinguished  among  the  "  book- 
"  rooms"  of  the  country  ;  and  we  have  naturally 
supposed,  from  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  referred  and  from  the  general  deseiiptions 
which  we  have  had  of  it — 1or  we  had  no  det.  iiLw 
information  of  its  character — that  there  was 
nothing  to  equal  this  library,  in  excellence,  ele- 
gance, and  general  or  special  usefulness. 

Our  leaders  will  imagine  the  eagerness, 
therefoie,  with  which  we  stripped  the  wrapper 
from  this  volume,  when  our  respected  friend, 
Doctor  Greene,  sent  the  latter  to  us  ;  and  they 
need  not  be  told  how  anxiously  we  glanced  over 
the  handsome  pages  of  the  Catalogue,  as  we 
looked  for  the  titles  of  those  nuggets,  in  litera- 
ture, which  we  expected  to  find  there.  We  went 
from  page  1  to  page  214  ;  and  we  turned  the 
leaf  over  and  found — a  blank.  We  went  from 
page  214  to  page  1  ;  and  wTe  picked  up  the  loose 
leaf  that  remained ;  and  found — only  a  title- 
page.  We  turned  to  "  Bibles  "  and  "  Holy 
"  Bibles,1'  in  order  to  see  why  Mr.  Livermora 
was  wont  to  be  struck  so  much  with  its  value 
and  importance,  and  we  found  just  one  volume, 
an  Oxford  Bible  of  1815:  we  turned  to 
"  Boston,'1  in  older  to  understand  Boston's 
ecstacies  ou  this  subject;  but  we  found  just 
another  volume — a  modern  re-print  of  the  town's 
narrative  of  the  celebrated  "Maasacrc:"  we 
turned  to  *'  Massachusetts11 — Mr.  I)o\w,  al- 
though not  of  Boston,  was,  nevertheless,  a  Mas- 
sachusetts man  ;  and  we  found  nothing — not 
even  the  publications  of  the  venerable  Society 
who  is  making  the  Library  so  famous,  greeted  our 
anxious  eyes  :  we  turned  to  ''United  States," 
--Mr.  Dowse  professed,  also,  we  believe,  to  be 
an  American— and  we  found  just  another  volume 
— the  Secret  Proceedings  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787  :  and  our  inquiry  at ."  Amkhica  " 
produced  — nothing.  In  American  History,  gen- 
eral and  local,  it  is  not  even  respectable  :  in 
Theology,  it  is  quite  as  poor  :  in  any  other  par- 
ticular department,  it  is  not  worth  the  attention 
of  any  one  who  is  particularly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  that  particular  branch  of  knowledge. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
libraries,  in  this  vicinity,  which  are  each  worth 
six  of  this  Dowse  library  ;  and  we  have  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  wood  sawyer,  not  far  from  here, 
whose  quietly-accumulated  collections,  either  as 
articles  of  trade  or  as  mateiial  for  the  use  of 
students,  is  as  far  ahead  of  this  Dowse  Library 
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as  Boston,  in  her  own  estimation,  ia  ahead  of 
New  York,  in  all  that  is  virtuous,  and  learned, 
and  honorable,  and  generally  praiseworthy  ; 
while  this  rural  County  of  Westchester,  in  which 
we  write,  without  half  an  effort,  in  one  of  its 
least  pretentious  towns,  can  turn  out  a  collection, 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  works,  day  by  day, 
for  his  daily  bread,  which,  for  every  day  useful- 
ness, if  not  for  value  under  the  hammer,  would 
send  this  Dowse  Library   into  the  background. 

But  why  should  we  spoil  Boston's  great  joy  ? 
"Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  :  let  him  alone." 

The  volume  is  from  the  Wilson  Press  ;  and, 
therefore,  a  handsome  one. 


$.—  The  Struggle  for  Neutrality  in  America:  an  Ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  at 
their  Sixty-sixth  Anniyersary,  December  13,  1870,  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  iv.,  52. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  met  in  the  Academy  of  Music  and  listen- 
ed to  the  meaningless  paragraphs  of  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  D.C.L.,  etc.  ;  and,  under  the  lead  of 
our  distinguished  friend,  Governor  Fish,  it  joined 
the  populace  in  crying,  "  Great  is  Diana,  of  the 
"Ephesians."  It  was  our  duty  to  standalone, 
at  that  time,  and  denounce  both  the  flattered  one 
and  those  who  thus  flattered  him ;  but,  since  then, 
the  idol  of  that  day  has  been  hurled  from  its 
pedestal,  and  none  is  now  so  mean  as  to  do  it 
reverence — the  same  Governor  Fish,  who  then 
led  the  chorus  in  its  praise,  now  leading  the  gen- 
eral public  in  exposing  and  denouncing  its 
nothingness. 

It  is  now  our  unpleasant  duty  to  indicate  that 
another  idol  has  been  lifted  up,  within  the  same 
Academy,  by  the  same  Society,  for  the  same 
adoration  which  it  then  bespoke  for  John  Loth- 
rop Motley,  D.C.L.,  etc.  ;  and  the  progress  of 
time  will  show  how  much  more  commendable  its 
choice  has  been,  in  this  instance,  if  at  all,  than 
it  was  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Adams  was  invited,  as  Mr.  Motley  had 
been,  to  deliver  an  Anniversary  Address  ;  and 
Mr.  Adams  accepted  the  invitation,  as  Mr.  Motley 
had  done,  before  him.  Both  are  learned  men,  as 
the  world  understands  that  term  :  both  were  to 
address  a  learned  Society,  if  we  may  believe  the 
general  reputation  of  the  Society :  both  were 
expected  to  speak  learnedly,  on  the  subjects 
which  they  had  respectively  selected  as  their 
themes. 

As  we  showed,  at  the  time,  Mr.  Motley's  Ad- 
dress was  inappropriate  and  worthless,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  :  let  us  see 
how  well  Mr.  Adams  has  fulfilled  this,  his  last, 
mission. 

Mr.  Adams  opened  his  Address  by  announcing 
his  subject— "the  establishment  of   the  great 
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"general  principle  of  international-law,  that  a 
"Nation  has  a  light  to  be  neutral,  in  times  of 
"War,  if  it  pleases" — and  by  telling  his  hearers 
that  "the  world  owes  the  practical  adoption  of 
"this  principle  mainly  to  the  long  and  painful 
"  struggles  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
"  States.1'  He  told  his  hearers,  too,  that  although 
that  "  great  general  principle"  is  note  true,  "it 
' '  was  not  true  prior  to  the  struggle  that  we,  as  a 
"Nation,  went  through  to  sustain  it;"  and  he 
carried  them  to  Greece  and  Rome — as  if  only 
Greece  and  Rome  had  ever  existed,  as  Nations, 
on  the  earth — to  prove  his  premises. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Adams  and 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  both  of  whom 
are  learned  ;  but  for  such  as  we,  who  are  not  learn- 
ed, it  might  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Adams  had 
moved  less  rapidly  and  told  us,  in  the  begin- 
ning, Fikst,  What  he  desired  his  hearers  to 
understand  by  the  words  "neutral,"  and  "  neu- 
"  trality,"  as  he  used  them,  in  the  very  opening 
of  his  Address ;  Second,  What  "  long  and 
"  painful  struggles"  "the  Government  of  theUni- 
"ted  States"  has  had,  and  with  whom,  in  or- 
der to  secure  "the  practical  adoption  of  the 
"  principle  "  of  which  he  was  speaking ;  and, 
Third,  What  "struggle  we,  as  a  Nation,  went 
1  '  through,  to  sustain  "  that  principle.  He  failed, 
however,  to  tell  his  hearers,  directly,  a  word  as 
to  his  men  opinions  on  either  of  these  three  sub- 
jects ;  but  he  answered  all  of  them  after  what  he 
described,  in  another  place,  as  the  manner  of 
diplomats,  when  they  say  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  with  the  greatest  display  of  learning,  in  or- 
der to  disguise  their  purpose  to  do  nothing. 
— {Pages  18,  19.) 

I.—  As  to  what  Mr.  Adams  desired  his  hearers 
to  understand  by  the  word*  "  neutral  "  and  "  neu- 
"  trality,"  as  he  used  them,  in  the  very  opening  of 
his  Address,  when  he  said  :  "  A  Nation  has  a  right 
44  to  be  neutral,  in  times  of  War,  if  it  so  pleases." 

We  have  gone  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  pretentious  paper  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
the  least  indication  of  what  Mr.  Adams's  own 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  these  words 
was,  and  for  some  evidence  of  the  meaning 
which  he  wished  his  hearers,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  his  readers,  in  this  pamphlet,  to  have 
of  them.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  his  paper  is 
entitled  The  Struggle  for  Neutrality  in  America; 
but  we  do  not  find  in  it,  anywhere,  a  frank 
definition  of  either  what  he.  himself,  under- 
stands, or  what  he  desires  us  to  understand,  as 
the  object  of  that  ''struggle" — in  short,  there 
is  not  the  least  explanation  of  just  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  "neutrality,"  as  he,  Mr.  Adams, 
thus  used  that  very  significant  word,  in  the  paper 
before  us. 

It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Adams  told  his  hearers 
(pp.  11-13)  that  President  Washington,  on  one 
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occasion,  issued  a  Proclamation  which  said 
nothing  about  "neutrality,"  and  wrote  a  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  which  the  word  "  neutrality" 
found  no  place.  But  he  says  of  these,  they  were 
"  jug£les  in  words,"  meaning  more  than  they  ex- 
pressed and  fraudulently  concealing  their  true 
character  and  effect;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances— when,  if  Mr.  Adams  is  to  be  believed, 
they  did  not  serve  to  indicate  what  even  their 
authors  meant  by  the  term  "  neutrality,"  in  1794 
— in  what  way  they  can  possibly  serve  to  indicate 
to  the  world  "either  what  Mr.  Adams  meant  by 
the  same  word,  in  1870,  or  what  he  desires  us  to 
understand  by  it,  in  1871,  is  not  very  evident  : 
it  is  far  less  evident,  too,  in  what  way  Mr. 
Adams  is  to  be  served  by  this  reference,  with  the 
fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  the  President  and 
the  Cabinet  of  1794,  not  only  did  not  issue  the 
Proclamation  as  a  Proclamation  of  "  Neutrality,'" 
but  expressly  and  formally  disclaimed  it,  and  as 
expressly  and  formally  recognized  the  Congress 
as  the  only  organ  of  the  Republic,  in  the  matter 
of  War  and  Peace,  of  which  "neutrality"  was 
properly  considered  an  important  element,  and 
as  expressly  and  formally  disclaimed  all  authority 
in  the  President  to  take  any  action  on  that  specif- 
ic subject. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  fact,  however, 
nor  would  we  forbear  to  notice  it,  in  tin's  connec- 
tion, that  Mr.  Adams  has  appropriated  a  couple 
of  lines  from  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton  and  display- 
ed them  after  the  manner  of  a  definition  of  the 
term — "  the  right  of  every  independent  State  to 
"  remain  at  peace  while  other  States  are  engaged 
"  in  War,  is  an  incontestable  attribute  of  Sover- 
"eignty,"  are  the  words.  But  we  are  equally 
sensible  that  "  to  remain  at  peace''''  is  one  matter, 
while  to  be  "neutral" — "  with  sincerity  and 
"good  faith  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct 
11  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  belliger- 
"  ent  powers" — is  entirely  a  different  matter; 
and  that  Mr.  Adams  does  not  probably  differ  from 
us,  in  thus  discriminating  between  the  two,  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  he  no-where  employs  the 
phrase  as  his  oxen  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  nor  uses  it  as  a  definition,  except  by 
inuendo.  France  was  "at  peace,"  with  both 
Britain  and  America,  in  1777-8,  and  so  was 
Holland  :  will  Mr.  Adams  say  they  were  also 
"neutral  ?  "  Did  they  at  that  time,  "  with  sin- 
11  cerity  and  good  faith,  adopt  and  pursue  a  con- 
"  duct  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  bellig- 
"  erent  powers  "-Great  Britain  and  her  rebellious 
American  Colonies?  The  United  States  were 
"  at  peace  "  with  France  and  Mexico,  during  the 
recent  raid  on  the  latter,  by  the  former,  and  the 
imposition  of  an  Emperor  on  Mexico,  without 
her  consent:  will  Mr.  Adams  say  they  were  also 
41  neutral,"  when  the  Imperialists,  under  Maxi- 
milian, enjoyed  our  trade  and  drew  their  supplies 


from  here,  without  hinderance,  while  the  strug- 
gling Republicans,  under  Juarez,  were  steadily 
denied  the  same  privilege  ? — {Banquet  to  Senor 
Romero,  October  2,  1S67,  page  21.)  Great  Brit- 
ain was  "  at  peace,"  in  1861-5  :  will  Mr.  Adams 
say  she  was,  also,  at  that  time,  sincerely  and  in 
good  faith,  "  neutral "  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederate  States  ?  If  so,  let 
him  say  so. 

What,  we  repeat,  does  Mr.  Adams  desire  us  to 
understand  by  the  word  "  neutrality,"  as  he  has 
used  it,  in  the  Address  of  which  a  copy  is  before 
us? 

IT.  But,  if  Mr.  Adams  was  disastrously  reti- 
cent'in  his  definitions,  he  was  quite  as  much  so 
in  his  history. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  acts  of  the  newly- 
formed  "  thirteen  united  States  of  North  America," 
was  the  determination  of  what  their  foreign 
policy  should  be ;  and  that  student  of  the  history 
of  those  times  is  hardly  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
a  student,  who  has  not  read  the  record  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  by  the  Congress, 
before  even  the  Declaration  of  their  Independ- 
ence, "  to  prepare  a  plan  of  Treaties  "  {Secret 
Journal  of  the  Congress,  June  11,  1776) ;  and 
that  of  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  presented 
on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  {Ibid,  July  16,  1776)  ; 
and  that,  over  and  over  again  repeated,  in  the 
published  Journals  of  that  body,  that  "  Congress 
"  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
"  Whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  form  of 
"  a  Treaty  ;  and,  after  some  time,  the  President 
"  resumed  the  Chair  and  Mr.  Nelson  reported  that 
"the  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the 
"  matter  to  them  referred  ;  but,  not  having  had 
"time  to  go  through  the  same,  desired  leave  to 
"sit  again.  Resolved,  That  Congress  will, 
"to-morrow,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of. 
"  the  Whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  plan 
"of  foreign  treaties"  {Journals  of  the  Congress, 
August  22,  1776.) 

Day  after  day,  the  Congress  discussed  the 
subject  which  was  thus  introduced ;  and,  sober- 
ly and  with  the  utmost  care,  it  came  to  a  deter- 
mination thereon,  years  before  the  date  whence 
Mr.  Adams  starts  on  his  oratorical  journey ;  yet 
who,  among  his  hearers  or  readers,  is  indebt- 
ed to  that  learned  gentleman  for  even  the  least 
intimation  that  any  one  but  Washington  and  his 
Cabinet  had  had  any  hand  in  the  formation 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  any  one  previous!}'  had  thought  of  the 
subject  or  asked  others  to  think  of  it? 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  published  Journals 
of  the  Congress,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvi- 
ous, quietly  disposed  of  the  matter  in  these  few 
words:  "Congress  took  into  consideration  the 
"Plan  of  Treaies  to  be  proposed  to  foreign 
"nations,  with  the  Amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
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"Committee  of  the  Whole;  and  the  same  -was 
"agreed  to"  (Journals  of  the  Congrats,  Sep- 
tember 17,  177 G  ;)  but  the  entiy  of  that  determi- 
nation was  also  recorded,  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
Secret  Journals  of  that  body,  in  ji  minute  which 
extended  over  twenty-four  closely-  printed  octa* 
vo  pages  (Secret  Journals,  September  17,  1776 — 
ii,  G-30  ;)  and  to  that  minute  must  every  one  go, 
who  earnestly  desires  to  understand  what  was 
find  what  was  not  the  original  policy  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign 
relations,  and  who  honestly  desires  to  instruct 
others,  truthfully,  on  that  important  question. 

We  cannot  entertain  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  unacquainted  with  both  those  rec- 
ords, when  he  addressed  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society.  We  are  loath  to  believe,  too,  that 
he  deliberately  intended  to  suppress  this  import- 
ant record  and  that  which  follows  it,  which 
describe,  not  merely  the  origin,  but  the  conduct, 
of  their  admirably  consistent  foreign  policy,  by 
the  United  States,  during  the  succeeding  eigli-  \ 
teen  years,  and  their  conclusion  of  several  Trea- 
ties, some  of  which  were  even  more  significant  for 
their  impartiality  and  independence,  than  that 
concluded  with  France,  in  1778;  yet  we  find 
that  he  did  suppress  them,  coldly  and  effectually  ; 
and  that  he  dated  the  origin  of  "  the  great  gen- 
i*  eral  principle,'1  about  which  he  said  so  much,  in 
1704  instead  of  in  1776,  and  gave  credit  therefor 
to  Washington  and  his  Cabinet  which  they  never 
claimed  and  are  not  entitled  to  enjoy. 

But  let  us  supply  what  Mr.  Adams  has  not  told 
bis  hearers  and  readers,  either  in  his  Address,  in 
the  Academy,  or  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress reported  A  Plan,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
-September,  1776  ;  and  a  reference  to  that  Plan 
will  indicate  to  the  reader  that,  at  that  early 
date,  1776.  the  deliberately-formed  policy  of  the 
States  included  entire  independence  of  action, 
■concerning  Peace  and  War.  and  entire  reciproc- 
ity in  Commerce  and  Trade.  This  Plan  was 
noteworthy,  too,  for  the  reciprocal  extension  of 
protection  to  the  vessels  and  property  of  both 
parties;  for  the  refusal,  on  either  hand,  of 
shelter  to  pirates  or  sea-robbers  ;  for  the  recipro- 
cal rescuing  of  vessels  or  property,  belonging  to 
the  parties  to  the  compact,  which  had  been 
"  piratically  taken  ;"  for  the  mutual  use  of  the 
fisheries  ;  for  the  similar  seizure  of  contraband 
goods,  in  transitu  ;  for  the  reciprocal  provision 
of  shelter  and  refuge  to  captors,  belonging  to  the 
other  party,  and  their  prizes,  and  for  "the  denial 
of  such  shelter  and  refuge  to  all  other  nations, 
when  those  nations  were  at  war  with  the  other 
party  ;  for  the  reciprocal  extension  of  assistance 
to  wrecks  ;  for  the  similar  extension  of  time  to 
citizens  of  either,  residing  abroad,  to  settle  their 
business,  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  between 


the  two  powers,  should  War  arise  between  them  ; 
for   mutually    forbidding   the  subjects  of   each 
from   privateering  against  the  other,  in  time  of 
War  ;    for  mutually  i  oi  bid  ding  citizens  of  other 
countries  from  fitting  out  privateers  to  act  against 
the   opposite   party,    or  to  sell  what  they  have 
taken,  or  to  re- victual  their  vessels  in  haibors  or 
ports   of  either    of  the  two   countries  ;  and  for 
allowing  an  undisturbed  direct  trade,  by  either 
party,  with  any  Nation  which  shall  be  at  War 
with  the  other,  without  regard  to  the  ownership 
of  merchandise  thus  transported.     In  the  latter 
case,  it  declared,  in  terms,  that  "free  ships  shall 
"give  a  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  everything 
"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt,  which 
"  shall  be  found  on   hoard  the  ships  belonging 
"  to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  confederates, 
"  although  the  whole  lading  or  any  part  thereof 
"  should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either,  con- 
"  traband  goods  being  always  excepted  ;"  and  it 
was  "  also  agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  same 
"  liberty   be   extended   to  persons  who   are  on 
"  board  a   free   ship,  with  this  effect,  that,  al- 
"  though  they  be  enemies  to  both  or  either  party, 
"  they  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  ship, 
"  unless  they  are  soldiers  and  in  actual  service  of 
"  the  enemies."    {Article  XXVI.)     The  designa- 
tion of  goods,  contraband  and  otherwise,  was 
also  reciprocal ;  as  were  the  provisions  concern- 
ing sea-letters  and  passports,  and  those  concerning 
the  intercourse  between   vessels   at    sea.      The 
United    States  offered    to    agree,  that,  if  Great 
Britain  should  declare  War  with  the  other  con- 
tracting   party   because  of  the  recognition,  by 
the  latter,  of    the  independence  of  the  former, 
they  would  not    "  assist  Great  Britain  in  such 
"War,  with  men,  money,  ships,  or  any  of  the 
"articles  demominated  contraband  goods  ;"  but 
they  exacted  from  the  opposite  party,  in  return, 
entire  protection  for  their  own  commerce  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  Barbary  States.     In  short, 
the  American  policy  was  boldly  declared  to  be, 
in  time  of  War,  a  conduct  actively  friendly  and 
impartial  to  the  belligerent  powers  :   in  time  of 
Peace,    conduct  perfectly  reciprocal,    in   every 
respect.     Inaction  was  evidently  not  thought  of. 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  1778,  a  Treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  King  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  declaring,  in  the  outset,  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  thereto  "have  judged 
"that  the  said  end  "  ["  to  fix  in  an  equitable  and 
"permanent  manner  the  Rules  which  ought  to  he 
"followed,"  etc.]  "could  not  be  better  obtained 
"  than  by  taking,  for  the  basis  of  their  agree- 
"  rnent,  the  most  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity, 
"  and  by  carefully  avoiding  all  those  burdensome 
"preferences  which  are  usually  sources  of  de- 
"  bate,  embarrassment,  and  discontent ;  by 
"  leaving,  also,  each  party  at  liberty  to  make, 
"  respecting  Navigation   and  Commerce,    those 
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"interior  regulations  -which  it  shall  find  most 
il  convenient  to  itself ;  and  by  founding  the  ad- 
*'  vantage  of  Commerce  solely  upon  reciprocal 
"  utility  and  the  just  rules  of  free  intercourse — 
"reserving,  withal,  to  each  party,  the  liberty  of 
"  admitting,  at  its  pleasure,  other  nations  to  a 
"  participation  of  the  same  advantages;"  {Pre- 
amble to  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce — 
Secret  Journals,  ii.,  59 ;)  and  nothing  in  the 
body  of  the  two  Treaties,  then  formed  with 
France,  was  in  conflict  with  the  great  general 
principle  of  strict  impartiality  and  reciprocity 
between  the  two  parties,  in  time  of  Peace  as 
well  as  in  that  of  War,  nor  with  that  of  the 
right  of  both  or  either  of  the  parties,  as  they 
should  severally  elect,  to  "  remain  at  peace  while 
"other  States  are  engaged  in  War'1 — about 
which  Mr.  Adams  said  so  much,  in  the  opening 
of  his  Address. 

On  the  eighth  of  October,  1782,  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands  concluded  a 
Treaty  with  the  United  States,  on  terms  of  "the 
"most  perfect  equality;"  and  the  Preamble  of 
that  Treaty  recites,  as  the  basis  of  the  compact, 
the  same  words  which  were  employed,  for  a 
similar  purpose,  in  the  Treaty  with  France,  and 
which  have  been  already  quoted  (Secret  Jour- 
nals, January  23, 1783  ;)  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever,  in  the  body  of  the  Treaty,  which  con- 
flicted, in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  great  gen- 
eral principles  to  which  we  have  referred,  while 
every  Article  was  consistent  with  them,  in  letter 
and  spirit. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1782,  the 
Provisional  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain 
was  concluded,  (Secret  Journal,  April  15, 1783;) 
and,  on  the  third  of  April,  1783,  a  Treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Sweden  (Ibid, 
July  29,  1783;)  the  last  of  which  recited,  as  its 
basn,  the  same  form  of  words  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Treaties  with  France  and  Holland, 
and  every  Article  of  the  Treaty  itself  was  in 
harmony  therewith. 

On  the  third  of  September.  1783,  was  conclude 
ed  that  Definitive  Treaty  with  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  which  definitely  secured  to  the  thirteen 
several  States,  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  indi- 
pendence  ;  but  there  is  nothing,  in  that  celebrated 
paper,  which  indicates  that  the  peculiar  policy 
which  should  distinguish  the  conduct  of  either 
of  the  high  contracting  powers,  in  their  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, when  it  was  framed  (Secret  Journal, 
January  U,  178J>.)  There  was,  then,  no  real 
friendship  between  the  two  parties  to  that  Treaty  : 
why,  then,  should  there  be  any  pretence  to  the 
contrary  ? 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  1785,  a  Treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia  ;   and  the  American  policy,  no  longer 


hampered  by  War  or  entangling  alliances,  was 
presented,  in  all  its  beauty,  in  the  provisions  of 
that  Treaty  ;  and  nowhere,  since  the  Confedera- 
tion was  superceded  by  the  Constitution,  has  that 
admirable  policy  been  so  perfectly  illustrated,  in 
a  Treaty  concluded  by  the  United  States. 

In  that  Treaty,  "the  most  perfect  equality 
"and  reciprocity"  were  declared  to  be  "the 
"  basis  of  the  agreement  "  :  and  the  widest  pos- 
sible security  was  provided,  mutually,  for  the 
freedom  of  both,  in  Peace  and  in  War — the 
twelfth  Article,  for  instance,  expressly  provid- 
ing that,  "  if  one  of  the  contracting  powers 
"  should  be  engaged  in  War  with  any  other 
"  power,  tltefree  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the 
"  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  party  remaining 
"  neuter  with  the  belligerent  powers,  shall  not  be 
"  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as 
"  in  full  Peace,  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party 
"  may  navigate  freely ,  to  and  from  tlie  ports  and 
"  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  ves- 

"  SELS  MAKING   FREE  GOODS,  insomuch,    that  ALL 

"  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall  be  on 
"  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party, 

"  ALTHOUGH  SUCH  THINGS  BELONG  TO  AN  ENEMY 

"  of  the  other  ;  and  the  same  freedom  shall 
"  be  extended  to  persons  who  shall  be  on  board  a 
"free  vessel,  although  they  should  be  enemies  to  the 
"other  party,  unless  they  be  soldiers  in  actual' 
"  service  of  such  enemy  "  /  while  the  thirteenth 
Article  as  boldly  provided  that,  "  in  the  same 
"  case  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  being  en- 
"  gaged  in  War  with  any  other  power,  to  pre- 
"  vent  all  the  difficulties  and  misunderstand- 
"  ings  that  usually  arise  respecting  the  mer- 
"  chandise  heretofore  called  contraband,  such 
"as  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  of 
"  every  hind,  nd  such  articles  carried  in  the 
"  vessels  or  by  ths  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  of  the 
"parties  to  the  enemies  of  the  other,  shall  be 
"  deemed  contraband,^  asto  induce  confutation 
"  or  condemnation  and  a  loss  of  property  to  indi- 
"  viduahy     (Secret  Journal,  May  17,  1786.) 

We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  pre- 
sentation, in  practice,  of  the  great  general  prin- 
ciple, call  it  what  you  will,  about  which  Mr.. 
Adams  seemed  to  entertain  so  high  a  regard;, 
and  yet  it  anti-dates  the  earliest  specimen  oi 
that  practise  which  that  gentlemen  was  pleased 
to  present  to  the  notice  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety by  nearly  nine  years. 

The  Confederation,  not  yet  out  of  its  lead- 
ing-strings, thus  presented  to  the  world  the 
admirable  policy  which  it  had  adopted  for  the 
regulation  of  its  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 


tions. 


It  declared  that  the  engagement  of  any 


other  countries  in  War  should  not  be  allowed  to 
paralyze  its  citizens,  nor  to  disturb  their  legiti- 
mate commerce,  nor  to  entangle  them  in- 
hostilities;    and  it   declared,  too,  that,  in   its 
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-own  conduct  towards  other  nations,  in  War  and 
in  Peace,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  it 
would  be  strictly  impartial  and  reciprocal. 
The  old  monarchies  of  Europe,  perceiving  the 
superiority  of  the  system,  quietly  concurred  in 
its  peculiar  provisions;  and  Great  Britain,  her- 
self, haughty  as  she  was  and  not  given  to  re- 
recognize  innovations  of  such  magnitude,  in 
her  Treaty  with  France,  honored  the  statesman- 
ship of  tlie  young  American  Republic,  by  en- 
tering into  'stipulations  very  similar  in  their 
character  to  those,  just  quoted,  which  had  been 
Already  agreed  to  between  the -United  States 
and  Prussia.*  No  "  struggle  "had  been  seen  in 
the  establishment  of  the  principle,  either  in 
Europe  or  America ;  and  the  policy  was  as 
well-defined  and  as  well-settled  as  any  particu- 
lar policy,  on  any  specific  subject,  could  be. 

From  1776  until  1781,  "the  thirteen  united 
"States  of  North  America,"  as  many  separate 
•  sovereignties,  were  not  even  confederated,  and 
from  1781  until  1789,  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation were  the  only  bond  of  union  between 
them  ;  yet  their  foreign  policy  was  the  same, 
under  both  these  conditions  ;  and  no  one,  at 
■that  time,  seems  to  have  supposed  there  was 
any  necessity  for  changing  it,  even  when  every 
other  portion  of  the  governmental  arrangements 
of  the  United  States  were  the  objects  of  revision 
and  judicious  or  injudicious  change. 

In  1780,  as  our  readeis  know,  General  Wash- 
ington was  called  to  the  Presidential  chair,  under 
the  provisions  of  a  "  new  system  ;  "  and  as  one 
of  the  results  of  this  change,  under  the  newly- 
framed  Constitution,  involved  an  abandonment 
of  the  well-settled  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  Congress  of  the  individual 
States,  in  1776,  had  adopted,  and  that  of  the 
Confederation,  in  1785,  had  so  admirably  extend- 
ed and  established,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
.glance  at  the  origin  and  progress  of  events,  as 
well  as  at  the  events  themselves. 

There  had  been,  from  the  earliest  period,  and 
still  were,  antagonistic  elements  in  the  various 
States  df  the  Union — those  who  favored  the 
Monarchical  system  of  Government  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  those 
who  preferred  the  complex  system  of    federal 


*  "  With  respect  to  oar  conduct  as  a  neutral  Nation,  it  is 
"marked  out,  iu  our  Treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  two 
"  of  the  belligerent  poAvers ;  and  as  the  duties  of  neutrality 
W  require  an  equal'  conduct  to  both  parties,  we  should,  en 
*;  that  ground,  act  on  the  same  principle  to  Great  Britain. 
"  We  presume  that  this  would  be  satisfactory  to  her  be- 
j* cause  of  its  equality,  and  because  she  too  has  sanctioned 
P  the  same  principle  in  her  Treaty  with  France.  Even  our 
'•  seventeenth  Article  with  France,  which  might  be  dis- 
"  agreeable,  as,  from  its  nature,  it  is  unequal,  is  adopted 
9  exactly  by  Great  Britain  in  her  fortieth  Article  with  the 
"  same  power,  and  would  have  laid  her,  in  a  like  case, 
"  under  the  same  unequal  obligations  to  us." — The  Secre- 
tary/ of  State  to  Mr.  Plnckney,  u.  S.  Minister  to  England, 
May  7,  1793. 


republican  Governments  which  constitutionally 
controlled  America,  on  the  other.  The  first  of 
these  included  the  fashionable  circles,  in  the 
cities  and  larger  towns,  who  sighed  for  greater 
opportunities  for  display ;  the  merchants  who 
traded  on  borrowed  capitals ;  those  loyalists 
who  had  manfully  resisted  the  Revolution  and 
maintained,  to  the  last,  their  allegiance  to  their 
Sovereign  ;  those  adventurers,  in  politics,  who 
professed  to  sustain  the  popular  principle  while 
they  secretly  struggled  to  engraft  on  its  policy 
the  worst  features  of  the  monarchical  system  of 
the  old  world ;  and  those  merchants  who,  either  as 
principals  or  agents,  traded  on  British  capitals 
or  British  credit :  the  last  named  of  the  two  par- 
ties was  composed  of  the  great  body  of  the  indus- 
trial classes — tradesmen,  merchants,  farmers,  and 
other  producers — the  merchants  who  traded  on 
their  own  capitals  ;  those  who  had  actually  done 
the  fighting  and  actually  endured  the  suffering 
which  the  King  and  the  tories  had  inflicted  on 
the  country  ;  and  the  Irish  merchants — the 
latter,  by  no  means  an  insignificant  portion.  (T. 
Jefferson  to  James  Madison,  May  13,  1703.) 
The  fust-named  of  these  parties  were  essentially 
monarchists  aud  mostly  in  sympathy  with  Grea 
Britain  :  the  last-named  were  absolutely  republi- 
cans, and  wholly  American  in  their  sympathy — if 
they  had  any  sympathy  with  monarchical  Europe, 
its  leaning  was  toward  France,  because  of  the 
assistance  which  that  Government  had  afforded, 
during  the  War.  The  latter  were  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Republic,  as  they  understood 
them  :  the  other,  in  the  words  of  Washington's 
confidential  adviser,  shortly  after  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  were  "panic-struck  if  we  refused 
"  our  breach  to  every  kick  which  Great  Britain 
• '  may  choose  to  give  it. " — ( T.  Jefferson  to  J.  Mon- 
roe, May  5,  1793).  These,  we  have  said,  had 
existed  from  before  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  their  feuds  were  bitter  and  uncompro- 
mising. But  their  differences  related  exclusively 
to  the  polity  of  the  Republic  and  its  domestic 
policy  ;  and.  as  we  have  said,  no  one,  within  the 
United  States,  seems  to  have  looked  on  the 
foreign  policy,  under  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States/ either  before  or  after  the  Confed- 
eration was  formed,  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
favor. 

By  the  persistent  use  of  means  which  the  first 
named  party  controlled  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  last-named,  and  unscrupulously  employed, 
and  by  a  series  of  genteel  frauds,  the  record  of 
which  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  the  popular 
features  which  had  distinguished  the  young  Con- 
federation from  all  others,  were  very  soon  un- 
dermined, and  "  a  Government "  established  in 
their  stead,  without  the  consent  of  the  Governed  ; 
in  the  face  of  the  most  wide-spread  and  deter- 
mined opposition,  from  large  majorities  of  the 
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several  Peoples  who  were  the  constituents ;  and  at 
the  expense  of  individual  integrity  and  public 
honor,  to  a  degree  which,  now,  is  little  under- 
stood. Indeed,  so  obnoxious  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  masses  were  many  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  "the  new  system,"  and  so  corrupt 
had  been  the  means  employed  to  fasten  that  system 
on  the  States,  that  the  First  Congress  was  compelled 
to  apply  the  necessary  remedy,  at  its  First  Session  ; 
and,  before  many  months,  some  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  new  Constitution  were  obliterated, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  those  who  hoped,  by  that 
instrumentality,  to  occupy  commanding  positions 
in  American  society  which,  without  it,  they  could 
not  have  possibly  attained.  But,  there  was  "  a 
**  Court"  established,  notwithstanding  this  draw- 
back, with  a  display  of  tawdry  surroundings 
such  as  the  Republic  had  not  yet  seen  ;  and  the 
gentility  of  that  day,  in  New  York  and  through- 
out the  Continent,  zealously  imitated,  in  its  small 
sphere  and  with  its  inharmonious  constituencies, 
the  older  and  not  less  corrupt  aristocracies  of  the 
old  world,  and  as  vigilantly  watched  for  an  op- 
portunity to  improve  its  social  standing  and  to 
assimilate,  more  nearly,  the  new  "Government" 
and  its  surroundings  with  those  of  Europe.  All 
this,  however,  related  to  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  Republic  ;  and  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary, during  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  ante-con- 
stitutional era,  nor  during  the  greater  portion  of 
President  Washington's  first  term,  to  interfere 
with  its  relations  with  foreign  countries.  Europe 
was  governed  wholly  by  monarchs  or  their  equiv- 
alents ;  and  a  King  was  a  King,  the  world  over 
— why  then,  while  monarchs  regarded  the  Re- 
public as  an  equal,  should  so  flattering  a  policy 
be  interfered  with,  by  those  who  thirsted  for  as- 
sociations which  were  not  vulgar  and  who  hope- 
fully aped  the  manners  of  royalty?  The  'best 
interests  of  the  Republic  secured  it  from  the  med- 
dlers of  the  opposite  party. 

But,  very  soon,  a  change  was  seen  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  France  arose,  in  her  might ;  over- 
turned her  Government  ;  sent  her  King  on  his 
way  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  established,  in  the  place 
of  her  Monarchy,  what  she  considered  and  called 
a  Republic  ;  while  Great  Britian,  resolute  in  her 
opposition  to  every  assertion  of  their  manhood, 
by  the  masses,  anywhere,  confederated  with  all 
the  leading  Monarchies  throughout  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  young  Republic 
while  it  was  yet  in  its  weakness,  both  in  its  inter- 
nal and  external  relations. 

Among  the  measures  which  this  European 
alliance  adopted,  in  its  opposition  to  the 
newly-formed  French  Republic,  was  one  for  the 
effectual  exclusion  of  all  neutral  commerce 
from  her  ports  and  as  effectual  an  isolation  of  her 
people  from  the  wide  world,  bevond  her  own 
borders—  (Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Madison,  March 


1793 — WorJssy  in.,  519.) — a  measure  which  not  j 
only  directly  conflicted  with  the  policy  which,  ! 
following   American   precedents,    these    allied 
Monarchies  had  already  adopted,  but  threaten- 
ed  to   involve    the   necessity,  in   America,  of 
forcing- the  latter  either  to  abandon  its  "great 
" general     principle"     of     strict    impartiality 
between   the   belligerent  powers,  and    become 
either   an    active  member  of  the  confederacy r 
against  France,  or  her  not  less  active  ally  ;  or 
to   become,    herself,   a    solitary   and    hopeless- 
belligerent,  against  combined  and  uncombined 
Europe,    for   the   defense    of    that    peculiarly 
abstract  principle  ;  or  to  suspend  her  commerce,., 
and,  inactively    await  the  termination  of   the 
great  conflict,  between  feudalism  and  manhood,., 
which  was  destined  to  drench  Europe  in  blood, 
and  to  change,  permanently,  the  polity  as  well 
as  the  policy  of  the  world. 

A  contest  such  as  that  was,  was  watched,, 
from  the  beginning,  with  lively  interest, 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  it  needed 
no  soothsayer  to  foretell,  from  the  beginning, 
what  its  effect  would  be,  therein.  The  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants — the  Republicans, 
throughout  the  various  States,  of  whom  we 
have  written,  joyfully  welcomed  what  promis- 
ed to  be  the  progress  of  republican  principles 
of  government,  in  Europe,  and  as  joyfully 
extended  to  France  the  hearty  welcome  of  their 
unselfish   sympathy:*    the    smaller,  but    more 

*  Recognizing  Mr.  Jefferson  as  the  great  leader  of  the 
republicans  in  America,  we  submit  two  of  hi«  despatches, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  as  indications  of  the  temper  of  the 
party  which  he  led,  in  the  •'  struggle  for  neutrality  in  Amer- 
"  ica,"  to  which  we  refer: 

*  *  "  With  what  kind  of  a  Government  you  may  do 
"  business,  is  another  question.  It  accords  with  our  prin- 
"  ciples  to  acknowledge  any  Government  to  be  rightful. 
"  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the  Nation,  substantially 
"  declared.  The  late  Government  was  of  this  kind,  and 
"was  accordingly  acknowledged  by  all  the  branches  of 
"  ours.  So,  any  alteration  of  it  which  shall  be  made  by 
"  the  will  of  the  Nation,  substantially  deelared,  will  doubt- 
"  less  be  acknowledged  in  like  manner.  With  such  a  Gov- 
"  irnment,  every  kind  of  business  may  be  done  "— Mr. 
Jsferson  to  Mr.  Morris,  U.  S.  Minister  to  France,  Novem- 
ber 7. 179-'. 

"  *  "  You  express  a  wish  in  your  letter  to  be  generally 
"adviued  as  to  the  tenor  of  your  conduct,  in  consequence 
"  of  the  late  Revolution  in  France,  the  questions  relative 
"to  which,  you  observe,  incidentally  present  themselves  to 
"  you.  It  is  impossible  to  forsee  the  particular  circumstanc- 
"  es  which  may  require  you  to  decide  and  net  on  that 
"  question.  But,  principles  being  understood,  their  appli- 
cation will  be  less  embarrassing.  We  certainly  cannot 
"  deny  to  other  Nations  that  principle  ivhereon  our  Gov- 
"  ernment  is  founded,  that  every  Nation  has  a  right  to 
"govern  itself,  internally,  under  what  forms  it  pleasss, 
"  and  to  change  these  forms  at  itsoivn  will;  and,  externally, 
"  to  transact  business  ivith  other  Nations  through  whatever 
"  organ  it  chooses,  %vhether  that  be  a  King,  Convention, 
"  Assembly,  C'ommittee}  President,  or  whatever  it  be.  The 
"  only  thing  essential  is,  the  will  of  the  Nation.    Takin« 

"THIS    A3    YOUR   POLAX   STAB,  YOU  OAN   HARDLY   BRP..'' — Mr. 

Jeferson  to  Mr.  1'inckney,  U.  S.  Minister  to  England,  De- 
cember SO,  1792. 

•    •    »  ii  >[utual  good  offices,  mutual  affection,  and  sim- 

"  ilar  principles  of  Government,  seem  to  destine  the  two 

I  •'  Nations  for  the  most  intimate  communion :  and  I  cannot 
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genteel  portion  of  those  inhabitants — those 
Monarchists  of  whom  we  have  just  written — 
on  the  contrary,  taking  its  cue  from  the  allied 
Monarchs  in  Europe,  promptly  declared  for 
the  allies  and  their  cause,  and  as  promptly 
demanded  the  immediate  abrogation,  on  our 
part,  of  all  the  Treaties  which  we  had  made 
with  France,  while  that  power  was  governed 
by  a  King — insisting,  also,  that  we  should  not 
recognize  the  new  Government  which  had  been 
established  therein.*  Reciprocity  with  a  King 
was  certainly  desirable,  to  these ;  but  reciproc- 
ity with  a  Republican  was  evidently  not  to  be 
tolerated,  if  it  could  be  prevented.  Equality 
with  a  King,  or  even  with  a  King's  mistress, 
was  coveted  by  those  who  controlled  this 
"respectable"  faction,  in  America:  but  who, 
among  this  gentility,  could  possibly  become 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  mere  equality  with  a 
blouse  ?  Great  Britain  and  all  that  was  "  respec- 
table," in  Europe,  had  confederated  to  over- 
throw the  young  Republic  :  why  should  the 
United  States,  although  they  professed  to  be  re- 
publican, hesitate  to  take  the  same  side,  at  the 
Royal  bidding,  even  if  they  should,  thereby, 
practically,  give  the  lie,  openly  and  boldly, 
to  the  great  general  principles  on  which  they 
had  founded  their  own  Declaration,  sixteen 
years  before?  And  on  this  field,  and  for  this 
jjiirj>ose  occurred  the  first  "  Struggle  for  Neutral- 
"  ity.  in  America"  the  silence  of  Mr.  Adams,  on 
the  suhj  ct,  notwithstanding. 

The  '*Stiuggle"  began,  openly,  early  in  No- 
vember, 1792,  in  a  conversation  at  the  President's 
House,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretaty  of  State, 
suggested  that  the  payment  of  the  debt  which  we 


"too  much  press  it  on  you,  to  improve  every  opportunity 
'*  which  may  occur  in  the  changeable  scenes  which  are  pass- 
11  ing,  and  to  seize  them  as  they  occur,  for  placing  ovr 
"  Commerce  with  that  Nation  and  its  dtpendencies,  on  the 
"freest  and  most  encouraging  footing  possible." — Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Mr,  Morris,  March  12,  1793. 

*  In  like  manner,  recognizing  Colonel  Hamilton  as  the 
representative  of  his  party,  we  present  the  following: 
"  There  is  a  question  whether  there  be  now  any  organ  of 
"  the  French  Nation  which  can  regularly  ask  the  succor" 
fto  St.  Domingo  :]  "whether  the  Commission  to  M.  Ter- 
"  nant  "  [the  French  Minister]  "be  not  virtually  supersed- 
¥  ed  "—Colonel  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Short,  November  19,  1792. 

The  action  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  both  in  his  attempts,  eventually  successful,  to  ab- 
rogate the  Treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States 
and  to  withhold  a  recognition  of  the  new  Government  which 
the  former  established  ;  the  suddenly-formed  and  very  in- 
timate relations  which  he  formed  with  M.  Ternant,  the  En- 
voy of  the  beheaded  King  of  France,  when  that  gentleman 
assumed  mourning  for  his  master  and  practically  suspend- 
ed his  intercourse  with  the  State  Departmeut  ;  his  very  in- 
timate relations  with  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Minister  from 
Britain  ;  his  failure  to  see  the  infractions  of  recognized  in- 
ternational law  which  British  agents  were  guilty  of,  while 
he  readily  saw  and  resisted  French  agents  in  their  exercise 
of  rights,  clearly  stipulated  by  Treaty— all  of  which  are 
matters  of  history— further  illustrate  our  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  following  letters  are  interesting  in  this  connection  : 

•  *    "  there  are  in  the  United  States  some  characters  of 


owed  to  France  should  be  suspended  until  the 
National  Assembly  should  be  convened,  because 
he  considered  that  a  Provisional  Committee  of 
Safety  could  not  execute  a  sufficient  discharge. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
considered  the  deposed  King  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate authority,  and  opposed  any  action  which 
would  tend  to  the  recognition  of  any  other ;  just 
as  other  members  of  his  party  had  previously 
opposed  the  recognition  of  any  right,  in  their 
own  respective  ''countries,"  to  depose  George 
III.  and  assume,  each  for  itself,  the  sovereignty 
which  he  had  previously  possessed  and  exercised 
therein.  With  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Randolph 
on  one  side,  and  Colonel  Hamilton  and  General 
Knox  on  the  other,  the  ''  struggle  "  was,  evidently, 
a  severe  one ;  but  the  former  so  far  prevailed  that 
Mr.  Morris,  then  representing  the  United  States  in 
France,  was  only  instructed  to  suspend  the  pay- 
ments until  futher  orders  ;  and  so  the  "  struggle" 
ended,  on  that  occasion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  "  struggle  for  neu- 
trality in  America,"  was  within  President 
Washington's  own  house,  between  those  mem- 
bers of  his  own  Cabinet  who,  respectively,  sus- 
tained and  resisted  the  already  well-established 
foreign  policy  of  the  Republic.  It  will  be  seen, 
too,  that  the  President  must  have  sustained  his 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  defence,  by  the  latter, 
of  the  long-established  foreign  policy  of  the 
Republic,  as,  but  for  that,  the  new  polity  of 
France  and  her  new  Government,  although  a 
Republic,  would  not  have  been  recognized  at  all  by 
the  United  States.  It  will  be.  seen,  too.  that  the 
assailants  were  acting  in  harmony  with  Great 
Britain,  in  the  interest  of  a  defunct  monarchical 


"opposite  principles;  some  of  them  are  high  in  office, 
"  others  possessing  great  wealth  ;  and  all  of  them  hostiU 
"  to  France  and  fondly  looking  to  England  as  the  staff  of 
"  their  hope.  These  I  named  to  you,  on  a  former  occasion. 
"  Their  prospects  have  certainly  not  brightened.  Excepting 
"  them,  this  country  is  entirely  republican,  friends  to  the 
"  Constitution,  anxious  to  preserve  it,  and  to  have  it  ad- 
"  ministered  according  to  its  own  republican  principles. 
"  The  little  party  above-mentioned  have  espoused  it  only  as 
"  a  stepping-stone  to  Monarchy,  and  have  endeavored  to 
"  approximate  it  to  that,  iu  its  administration,  in  order  to 
"render  its  final  transition  more  easy.  The  successes  of 
"  republicanism  in  France  have  given  the  coup  de  grace  to 
"  their  prospects  and,  I  hope,  to  their  projects.  I  have 
"  developed  to  yon  faithfully  the  sentiments  of  your  coun- 
"  try,  that  you  may  govern  yourself  accordingly." — The 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Short,  December  SO, 1792. 

"  I  wish  we  may  be  able  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  people 
"  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  neutrality.  In  the  meantime 
"  H."  [Hamilton]  "  is  panic-struck,  ii  we  refuse  our  breach 
"  to  every  kick  which  Great  Britain  may  choose  to  give  it. 
"  He  is  for  proclaiming  at  once  the  most  abject  principles, 
"  such  as  would  invite  and  merit  habitual  insults ;  and,  in- 
"  deed,  every  inch  of  ground  must  be  fought  in  our  coun- 
'*  cils  to  desperation,  in  order  to  hold  up  the  face  of  even  a 
"  sneaking  neutrality,  for  our  votes  are  generally  :wo  and  a 
"half  against  one  and  a  half.  Some  propositions  have 
"  come  from  him  which  would  astonish  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
"  with  their  boldness.  If  we  preserve  even  a  sneaking 
"  neutrality,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  President, 
"and  not  to  his  counsellors."— Mr.  Jefirson  to  Colone. 
Moi  roe,  May  5. 1793. 
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Government,  against  a  Republic  with  which  the 
United  States  were  at  peace  ;  and  the  careful 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  practical 
effect  of  the  proposed  innovation  would  have 
been  to  have  allied  the  United  States  witli  the 
combined  Monarchies  of  Europe,  in  a  war  of 
annihilation,  against  a  newly-formed  Republic — 
and  that,  a  people  all  of  whose  sympathies  had 
been  and  were  with  the  United  States,  and 
against  whom  the  United  States  had  not  even  a 
shadow  of  a  grievance.  It  will  be  seen,  too, 
that  victory  rested  on  the  banners  of  those  who 
stood  up  for  the  American  policy  of  strict  impar- 
tiality between  the  belligerent  powers;  and  that 
the  President  was  found  among  the  victors.  As 
Mr.  Adams  has  said  nothing  of  all  this  matter, 
the  reader  who  shall  desire  to  know  further  of  it 
is  respectfully  referred  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Ana, 
*'  November,  1702"  and  "  December  the  30th 
<;  1702 ;"  and  to  his  private  letter  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son, March,  1793  :  as  there  was  nothing  in  the 
result  to  induce  the  assailants  or  their  biogra- 
phers to  make  a  note  of  their  defeat  in  this,  the 
earliest  of  all  the  known  "  struggles  for  neu- 
"  trality  in  America,1'  we  find  no  mention  of  it, 
in  the  writings  of  either. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  "  strug- 
"  gle  "  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  relations, 
until  M.  Genet,  the  Minister  from,  the  French 
Republic,  approached  America;  when,  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  1793,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
remembering  the  indications  of  dissent  which 
had  been  exhibited  by  two  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  during  the  preceding  November,  and 
knowing  the  active  earnestness  of  one  of  them, 
inquired  from  the  President,  if  that  representa- 
tive of  radical  republicanism  in  France  was  to 
be  received,  officially,  on  his  arrival  in  America  ; 
and  lie  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  the  Presi- 
dent knew  no  reason  for  not  thus  receiving 
him.  So  far,  therefore,  no  change  had  taken 
place,  since  the  content  in  the  preceding  No 
vember. 

It  is  recorded,  however,  that  immediately 
after  the  last-mentioned  interview  between  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel 
Hamilton  submitted  to  the  former,  certain 
doubts  which  he  entertained  concerning  the 
-propriety  of  receiving  M.  Genet,  in  his  dip- 
lomatic character;  and  so  earnestly  must  the 
Colonel  have  urged  his  suit,  even  in" the  face  of 
tin:  President's  declared  determination  to  re- 
ceive the  Ambassador,  that  he  induced  the  for- 
mer to  consult  the  Attorney-general  on  the  sub- 
ject—a consultation  which  was  had  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  but  ended  only  in  a  re- 
newal of  the  order,  previously  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  receive  the  Ambassador,  on 
his  arrival,  with  the  usual  honors,  tempered, 
however,    with     the    judicious    caution     that 


he  should  be  received  "  not  with  too  much 
"  warmth  or  cordiality  " — (  Mr.  Jefferson's  Ana, 
March  30, 1703.)  Thus  ended  the  second  "  strug- 
"  gle  for  neutrality  in  America,"  the  silence  of 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding. 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  in  which  the  ship 
which  bore  him  was  sadly  delayed  by  adverse 
winds,  M.  Genet  landed  at  Charleston,  in  April, 
1793,  and  was  well  received  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. The  feverish  anxiety  of  those  whom 
Colonel  Hamilton  represented,  became  still  more 
excited,  therefore,  as  the  time  approached  when 
the  Ambassador  should  present  his  letters  and 
be  received,  officially,  by  the  President,  and 
when  the  authority  of  the  newly-formed  Gov- 
ernment which  he  represented  should  be,  there- 
by, recognized  by  the  United  States;  but  the 
earnest  leader  of  the  Monarchists  in  America, 
with  his  wonted  energy,  resolutely  prepared  for 
the  issue  which  was  to  be  made  in  the  impend- 
ing "  struggle." 

About  the  middle  of  April,  1793,  Colonel 
Hamilton  prepared  an  elaborate  argument,  cov- 
ering almost  every  portion  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  tending  to 
undermine  the  great  general  principal  of  strict 
impartiality  and  rigid  independence  on  which 
that  policy  was  founded  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  submitted  that  paper  to  the  President, 
for  his  examination.  At  any  rate,  the  substance 
of  the  argument  which  was  thus  prepared  by 
Colonel  Hamilton,  was,  about  the  same  time, 
put  into  a  series  of  thirteen  groups  of  interrog- 
atories, by  the  President ;  and,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  a  copy  of  those  interrogatories  was 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Cabinet,  together 
with  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  that  body,  for  the 
discussion  of  their  merits,  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  the  Cabinet  was 
convened,  and  the  first  of  the  series  of  interrog- 
atories was  presented,  in  these  words  :  "  Shall  a 
"  Proclamation  issue  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
'*  venting  interferences  of  the  citizens  of  the 
"United  States,  in  the  War  between  France 
"and  Great  Britain  \  Shall  it  contain  a  declar- 
"  ation  of  Neutrality  or  not?  What  shall  itcon- 
"  tain  ?" 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  first  portion  of  the 
interrogatory — "Shall  a  Proclamation  issue,1' 
etc.  ? — was  opposed  by  any  one  ;  but  the  second — 
'  •  Shall  it  contain*  a  declaration  of  Neutrality  or 
"  not  \  "—was  seriously  contested.  Mr.  Jay  Lad 
forwarded  a  draft  of  such  a  Proclamation  as  he 
desired— a  hastily  drawn  thing;  making  no 
mention,  whatever,  of  Treaties;  saying  nothing, 
whatever,  of  Neutrality ;  and  avoiding,  altogether, 
the  use  of  the  term— (Mr.  Jay  to  Colonel,  Ham- 
ilton, April  11,  1703  ;) —while  Colonel  Hamilton 
evidently  desired  to  include,  in  the  Proclama- 
tion, a    distinct    declaration    of    Neutrality,    as 
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he  understood  that  term.*  Mr.  Jefferson  sturdily 
resisted  the  proposal  of  a  declaration  of  Neu- 
trality, because  the  Congress  was  alone  consti- 
tutionally competent  to  issue  such  a  declara- 
tion, and  because  such  an  one  at  that  time, 
would  be  premature  ;  and  he  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful, in  that  opposition,  that  the  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  the  Attorney- 
general,  was  ordered  to  prepare  the  Proclamation 
without  it  (Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Madison, 
June  23,  1793.)  The  official  minute  thus  records 
the  action  referred  to:  "  A  Proclamation  shall 
"  issue,  forbidding  our  citizens  to  take  part  in 
"  any  hostilities  on  the  seas,  with  or  against  any 
'  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  warning  them 
"  against  carrying  to  any  such  powers  any  of  the 
"  articles  deemed  contraband,  according  to  the 
''modern  use  of  nations,  and  enjoining  them 
"  from  all  acts  and  proceedings  inconsistant  with 
11  the  duties  of  a  friendly  Nation  towards  those 
uat  War."  (Cabinet  Opinion,  April  19,  1793.) 

The  reader  will  fail  to  discover  any  thing  in 
this  determination  of  the  Cabinet,  and  quite  as 
little  in  the  Proclamation  which  was  subsequent- 
ly issued,  which  was  not  strictly  friendly  and 
impartial  to  an  uie  belligerents;  and,  so  far,  at 
least,  the  well- settled  policy  of  America,  in  her 
foreign  relations,  was  entirely  undisturbed. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  interrogatories  was 
then  introduced  in  these  words  :  "Shall  a  Min- 
ister from  thcRepublic  of  France  be  received  ?" 
The  official  minutes  thus  narrate  the  action  on 
this  subject :  "  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he 
"shall  be  received;"  but  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
noticed  that  while  Colonel  Hamilton  concurred 
with  the  other  members,  in  the  opinion  that  M. 
Genet  should  "be  received,'1  he  "  expressed  his 
"great  regret  that  any  incident  had  happened 
"which  should  oblige  us  to  recognize  the  Gov- 
ernment" which  had  sent  that  unwelcome 
stranger  to  our  shores,  as  its  Ambassador.  (Ana, 
April  18, 1795.) 

The  third  interrogatory  was  next  introduced, 
in  these  words  :  "If  received,  shall  it  be  absolute- 
"  ly  or  with  qualifications  \  And  if  with  qualifi- 
"  cations,  of  what  kind?"  and  on  this  particu- 
lar subject,  Mr.  Jefferson  tells  us,  Colonel 
Hamilton  made  a  long  speech,  going  over  the 
whole  subject  of  our  foreign  policy,  in  the  order 


*  It  is  very  evident  to  na  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  the  term  "  neutrality  "  carried  with  it  a  different 
meaning  from  that  which  we,  at  the  present  day,  are  ac- 
customed to  attach  to  it. 

Neither  Colonel  Hamilton,  nor  Rufus  King,  nor  Thomas 
Jefferson,  nor  Edmund  Randolph,  nor  the  President  him- 
self recognized  the  Proclamation  of  April  22,  1793,  as  a 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality;  and  yet,  if  "neutrality"  is 
impartiality,  knowing  no  difference  between,  parties,  etc., 
as  we  understand  the  term,  it  would  be  difficult  to  indi- 
cate in  what  way  it  could  have  been  made  more  u  neutral  " 
in  its  terms,  than  it  was  made. 

The  word  Non-intebootjbse  more  accurately  conveys 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it  was  then  understood. 


in  which  the  interrogatories  sketch  it.  General 
Knox  subscribed,  at  once,  as  was  his  practice,  to 
all  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had  said,  declaring 
"  that  we  ought  to  declare  the  Treaty  void,"  al- 
though ' '  like  a  fool  as  he  was,  he  acknowledged, 
"  at  the  same  time,  that  he  Tcneio  nothing  about 
11  it."'  Mr.  Jefferson  argued  for  the  validity  of  the 
Treaty ;  and  Mi*.  Randolph  declared  himself  of 
the  same  opinion.  With  the  President  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  the  question  was 
already  settled;  but,  Mr.  Hamilton  desiring  to  pre- 
sent the  authority  of  Vattel,  on  the  matter  of  the 
proposed  abrogation  of  the  Treaty,  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject  was  suspend- 
ed, informally;  and,  without  coming  to  another 
vote  on  any  subject — the  President  requesting 
each  of  the  members  to  present  his  views  on 
the  pending  question,  in  writing — the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Cabinet  failed 
to  recommend  any  change  in  the  long-established 
foreign  policy  of  the  Republic  ;  and  as  the  Pres- 
ident himself  declared  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  same  day,  "he  had  never  had  a  doubt 
"about  the  validity  of  the  Treaty,1' there  was 
little  comfort,  in  the  result  of  the  third  "  strug- 
"gle,"  to  those  who  had  sought  to  secure  such 
a  change. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  three  days 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  a  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  President,  in  terms  which 
could  be  easily  understood  by  every  one,  learned 
and  unlearned,  and  which  afforded  no  room  for 
dispute,  anywhere — "the  duty  and  interest  of 
"the  United  States  require  that  they  should, 
"  with  sincerity  and  good  faith,  adopt  and  pur- 
"  sue  a  conduct  friendly  and  impartial  towards 
"the  belligerent  powers:  I  have,  therefore, 
"thought  fir,  by  these  presents,  to  declare  the 
'■'■disposition  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
"  conduct  aforesaid  towards  those  powers,  respec- 
"  tively.  and  to  exhort  and  warn  the  citizens  of 
"the  United  States  carefully  to  avoid  all  acts 
"  and  proceedings  whatsoever  which  may.  in  any 
"  manner,  tend  to  contravene  such  disposition," 
wrere  the  words  employed,  as  far  as  Mr.  Adams 
has  considered  them  applicable  to  his  argument ; 
and  we  shall  not  dispute  his  judgment. 

There  was  no  equivocation  in  these  words. 
The  term  "  neutrality  " — so  liable  to  misconcep- 
tion as  to  its  exact  meaning — had  it  been  used, 
would  have  become  a  bone  of  contention,  from 
the  moment  of  its  appearance,  and  perpetuated 
the  struggle,  both  within  and  without  the  Cabi- 
net ;  but  the  very  simple  and  yet  very  significant 
and  very  definite  words — admitting  of  only  one 
definition — which  were  employed,  instead,  left 
no  possible  room  for  either  doubt  or  dispute — 
the  time-honored  policy  of  strict  impartiality 
between    the   respective   belligerents,    which   had 
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already  become  the  widely-known  policy  of  the 
Republic,  was  again  asserted  ;  and  every  contro- 
versy respecting  its  purport  was  forestalled  and 
every  belligerent  was  disarmed  in  advance. 

The  appearance  of  the  Proclamation  was  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  discontent  among  those 
who  desired  to  throw  the  influence  and  power  ef 
the  Republic  into  the  scale  with  the  alliance 
which  the  Kings  had  formed,  against  republican 
France  ;  and  none  were  so  active,  in  their  earn- 
est disregard  of  its  terms  and  its  spirit,  as  the 
leaders  of  that  monarchical  faction,  within  the 
United  States,  of  which  we  have  already  written. 
Coljnel  Hamilton,  for  instance,  assumed  to  be- 
lieve that  to  be  "  friendly  and  impartial  towards 
"the  belligerent  powers"  was,  necessarily,  to 
become  torpid  ;  and  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  nullify  the  Proclamation,  by  summarily  arrest- 
ing every  action,  among  the  citizens,  which 
seemed  to  promise  favor  to  republican  France. 
Mr.  Jay,  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  preferred  to  say 
nothing  about  "neutrality;"  but,  like  Mr. 
Adams,  he  did  not  say  what  he  understood  by 
that  term,  when  he  used  it :  at  the  same  time, 
unlike  Mr.  Jefferson  and  like  Colonel  Hamilton, 
he  evidently  preferred  to  disregard  the  Treaty,  as 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  and  so 
made  no  allusion  to  it.  General  Knox,  like  an- 
other weakling,  echoed  the  opinions  of  Colonel 
Hamilton.  Mr.  King  was  not  less  disappointed 
in  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation  than  he  was 
outspoken  in  his  denunciation  of  it.  Indeed,  so 
general  and  so  energetic  was  the  opposition  to  it, 
and  so  resolute  was  the  "  struggle  "—the  fourth 
of  the  series— that  a  writer  of  that  period, 
"abounding  incapacity"  and  with  unequalled 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts 
thus  wrote  of  them  : 

'•  If  we  preserve  even  a  sneaking  neutrality 

'  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  President, 

and  not  to  his  counsellors.,,— {Mr.  Jefferson  to 

Coionel   Monroe,  May   5,  1798.)     "If  anything 

prevents  it  being  a  mere  English  neutrality, 

it  will  be  that  the  penchant  of  the  President 

18  not  that  way,  and  above  all,   the  ardent 

spirit  of  our  constituents."— {The  same  to  Mr 

Madison,  May  IS  [1793] ). 

Yes,  President  Washington's  resolute  and  con- 
sistent conduct  and  high  personal  character  con- 
stituted, at  the  time  of  which  we  write  the 
principal  barrier  against  the  desperate  assaults 
Which  the  Monarchists  conducted  against  the 
well-defined  and  long-established  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  State,;  and  none  knew,  better 
than  the  leaders  of  the  assailants,  how. futile 
their  efforts  would  be,  while  his  conduct  should 
continue  to  be  as  much  in  harmony  witli  the 
popular  will  as  it  then  was.  It  became  neces- 
sary therefore,  before  any  success  could  be 
hoped  for,  to  detach  the  President  from  his  in- 


voluntary alliance  with  the  Republicans,  and  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  influence  against  France 
— which,  notwithstanding  all  their  strategy,  was 
actually  the  objective  point  against  which  the 
operations  of  the  monarchical  faction  were  so  ob- 
stinately directed — and  measures  were  according- 
ly adopted  which,  tery  soon,  resulted,  indirectly, 
in  success. 

The  President  was  always  distinguished  for  the 
unusual  tenacity  with  which  he  insisted  on  all 
the  punctilio  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
aspirations  of  his  courtiers  attached  to  either  his 
social  or  his  official  rank  ;  and  his  extended  mili- 
tary career  and  the  servile  obedience  of  the  slaves 
who  had  served  him  tended  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish,  in  his  every- day  associations, 
the  evident  desire  which  he  had  of  enjoying  the 
full  extent  of  deference  and  every  tittle  of  the 
ceremony  to  which  he  considered  himself  en- 
titled. He  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  nor  did 
his  monarchical  couitteis  assist  him,  to  look  with 
complaisance  on  the  vastly  superior  attention 
which  the  "  population  "  extended  to  Mr.  Genet, 
as  the  latter  leisurely  journeyed,  northward,  from 
Charleston,  than  it  extended  to  himself,  in  his  fre- 
quent journeys  to  and  from  Virginia  ;  and  it  is 
a  subject  which  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
dividual respect  of  the  President  for  the  Am- 
bassador was  tempered,  very  considerably,  from 
this  circumstance. 

Besides  this,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  entire 
sympathy  of  what  Mr.  Adams  properly  calls 
u  the  population,"  with  the  young  Republic  in 
Europe,  and  as  decided  a  revival,  on  its  part, 
of  all  the  antipathies  against  Great  Britain 
which  a  seven  years  Civil  War  had  produced 
and  a  ten  years  Peace  had  allayed,  but  not  ob- 
literated. The  concerted  threats  of  the  British 
Minister  and  headshakings  of  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton and  those  who  were  associated  with  him,  in 
the  cause  of  the  Kings  against  France,  therefore, 
were  not  without  effect  on  those  who  were 
willing  to  purchase  Peace,  even  at  the  cost  of 
dishonor;  and  the  patriotic  Kossuth  and  the 
cause  of  Hungary,  in  our  own  day,  were  no 
greater  victims  to  the  instability  of  American 
pretentions  and  the  emptiness  of  American  sym- 
pathy, when  brought  to  the  touchstone"  of 
America's  present  or  immediate  interests,  than, 
nearly  eighty  years  ago,  were  the  guileless  and 
sincere  Genet  and  the  cause  of  republican 
France. 

The  great  "  struggle  for  neutrality  in  Amer- 
"  ica  "  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Those 
who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  allied  Kings,  in 
the  conflict  of  the  latter  against  republican 
France,  by  a  well-conducted  movement,  at  an 
opportune  moment,  assisted  by  a  feint  of  large 
appearances,  had  secured  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  justly  celebrated  American  poll- 
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cj  of  reciprocity  and  impartiality,  the  Treaties 
through  "which  that  policy  had  been  so  success- 
fully  established,  the  Proclamation  of  Friend- 
ship and  Impartiality,  the  plighted  honor  of 
the  Republic — even  the  consistency  of  Wash- 
ington itself — were  swept  from  the  earth,  as  by 
a  tornado ;  and  Neutrality  in  America  became 
a  thing  of  the  Past,  to  be  seen  no  more  for  ever. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  pa- 
per, to  notice  the  men  by  whom  the  United  States 
were  betrayed  and  handed,  republican  as  they 
pretended  to  be,  unblushing  captives,  to  the 
Monarchies  of  Europe;  nor  need  we  notice  how 
much  the  cause  of  manhood  in  bonds,  the 
world  over,  was  sacrifice  I,  on  that  occasion,  on 
the  altar  of  American  "  respectability."  France 
was  the  first  victim,  and  Poland,  and  Ireland, 
and  Hungary  followed,  in  the  sad  procession ; 
and  it  is  known  only  to  God  himself,  but  will 
sometime  be  brought  out  in  judgment  against 
those  who  betrayed  them,  how  many  other 
Nations,  now  groaning  in  bondage,  would,  to- 
day, have  been  self-governing  Republics,  respect- 
able and  respected,  had  the  United  States,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  been  true  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  mission  which  God  had  placed 
before  them. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  America  has 
been  tied  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  those  Mon- 
archs  whose  captive  she  became,  in  1793.  No 
one  now  hears  of  her  impartiality,  or  recip- 
rocity, or  independence  between  belligerent  Na- 
tions, in  time  of  War:  and  her  flag  "made  free 
those  goods  which  it  covered,  for  the  last  time, 
when  the  Federal  authorities  cowered  under  the 
threats  of  the  Ambassador  from  Britain,  at  the 
time  when  the  outstanding  Treaties  with  France 
and  the  recognized  policy  of  the  United  States 
were  supposed  to  derogate  from  the  preten- 
sions of  his  master,  when  the  latter  and  his  al- 
lies, Monarchs  throughout  Europe,  arrogantly 
assumed  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  Republican- 
ism in  the  old  world. 

We  have  thus  presented  a  brief  survey  of  the 
rise,  reign,  and  ruin  of  "neutrality  "  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  the  records  show 
it :  how  much  of  it  and  how  little  Mr.  Adams 
seems  to  have  heard,  will  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  if  he  has  heard  any  portion  of  it  which 
precedes  our  reference  to  the  approach  of  M. 
Genet,  he  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  al- 
lude to  it ;  and  as  to  the  aeeuraey  of  ichat  he 
has  said  concerning  the  history  of  the  events 
which  occurred  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  that 
gentleman  in  America,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  judgment  on  it,  we  need  only  say  that  the 
Address  before  us  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice 
"because  of  the  lamentable  evidenoe  which  it  pre- 
tents  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  its  distinguish- 


ed author,  on  all  that  relates  to  the  history  of 
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But,  apart  from  all  these  matters,  Air.  Adams 
has  erred  as  much  iu  the  details  as  in  the  aggre- 
gate; and  our  readers  will  pardon  us,  if  we  say 
to  them  that  such  inaccuracies,  from  such  an 
orator,  before  such  a  Society,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, are  unequivocally  inexcusable.     Let  us  see. 

I. — Mr.  Adams  says,  "  I  think  the  world  owes 
"•  the  practical  adoption  of  this  principle  mainly 
"to  the  long  and  painful  struggle*  of  the  Gov- 
"  eminent  of  the  United  States."— (Page  2.) 

Had  Mr.  Adams  employed  the  material  which 
was  accessible  to  him,  both  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Congress,  for  177G,  and  in  the  Secret  Jour- 
nals of  the  Congress,  Foreign  Relations,  for  the 
same  year,  from  both  of  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  need  not  repeat,  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  Committee  which  framed  this 
policy  was  appointed  in  May,  1776,  while  there 
wras  yet  no  State,  much  less  a  "  Government  ;  " 
that  it  was  perfected  in  September,  of  the  same 
year,  before  there  were  any  "  United  States," 
much  less  a  "  Government ;  "  that  it  was  **  prac- 
tically adopted,"  in  1778,  when  the  Treaty 
with  France  was  concluded,  also  before  there 
were  either  any  "  United  States,'1''  or  what  he 
calls  a  "Government ;"  that  there  was  no 
"  struggle,"  whatever,  in  either  its  establishment 
or  its  support,  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years, 
nor  then,  except  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Monarchists  whom  he  headed,  when 
they  assailed  it  in  the  interests  of  the  allied 
Monarchs  of  Europe,  in  'he  foray  which  the 
latter  made  against  the  French,  when  that 
People  deposed  its  King  and  established  a 
Republic,  as  the  thirteen  disaffected  Colonies  in 
America  had  done,  sixteen  years  previous.  It 
would  have  been  well,  under  these  circumstances, 
if  Mr.  Adams  had  drawn  more,  in  this  portion 
of  his  paper,  from  the  authorities  which  were 
accessible  to  him,  and  less  from  his  imagination  ; 
unless  he  shall  be  able  to  show  there  was  a 
"  Government  of  the  United  States  "  three  years 
before  there  were  any  such  "United  States"  in 
existence ;  and  unless  he  shall  also  be  able  to  show 
wherein  there  could  have  been  or  was  any  "  strug- 
"  gle,"  in  securing  the  "  practical  adoption  "  of 
a  policy  which  every  leading  power  in  Europe 
cheerfully  concurred  in  and  imitated,  until  it 
was  violated  within  our  own  "  Government," 
by  those  whose  sympathy  with  royalty  was 
greater  than  their  attachment  to  republican  prin- 
ciples ;  than  their  love  of  country,  as  citizens  ; 
than  their  fidelity  to  their  constituents,  as  public 
officers. 

II. — Mr.  Adams  >ays  "  the  Government  of  the 
"  United  States,  at  an  early  period  of  its  exist- 
11  ence,  laid  down  this  principle,  defined  by  Mr. 
"  Wheaton  "  [ilthe  right  of  every  independent 
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,'  State,  to  remain  at  peace  while  other  States  are 
'  engaged  in  War"\   "as  a  cardinal  maxim  of 
x*  its  policy.'1 — (Page  3.) 

Without  noticing,  again,  what  Mr.  Adams 
says,  in  this  place,  about  a  "Government"  and 
a  "  United  States"  which,  at  the  period  of  which 
lie  wrote,  had  no  existence,  either,  de  jure  or  de 
facto,  we  beg  to  say,  in  reply  to  this  remark,  that 
if  by  "remaining  at  peace,"  Mr.  Adams  means 
the  United  States  were  to  either  suspend  or 
abridge  their  intercourse  with  the  belligerents, 
he  is  certainly  in  error;  and  to  show  how  radical 
his  error  is,  on  this  point,  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  Plan  which  the  Congress  adopted,  in  Septem- 
ber, 177G,  and  to  the  Treaties  with  France,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  Prussia,  concluded  by  the 
Congress,  wherein  the  theory  of  that  Plan  was 
"practically  adopted,"  both  by  Europe  and 
America.  We  have  already  quoted  the  language 
of  those  papers,  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
repeat  it. 

As  Mr.  Adams  has  deliberately  stated — (Page 
13) — that  that  language,  in  Washington's  Proc- 
lamation, was  "a  juggle  of  words"  and  a 
fraud,  which  considered  the  simple  words, 
"  conduct  friendly  and  impartial  to  the  belliger- 
ent powers,"  as  the  equivalent  of  the  term, 
"neutrality,"  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
suppose  that,  by  the  term  **  peace,"  in  this 
place,  which  he  seems  to  approve,  as  an  equiv- 
alent therefor,  he  means  entire  inaction,  as  far 
as  American  intercourse  with  the  belligerents 
was  concerned ;  and  we  speak  understand- 
ingly  when  we  say  that,  in  this  understanding 
of  the  term,  when  alluding  to  the  neutrality 
which  the  Congress  established,  in  1776-1785, 
he  lias  no  authority  to  sustain  him,  beyond 
the  desires  of  those  who  resisted  it  or  his  own 
imagination  ;  while  every  document  of  that 
period  bears  testimony  to  his  inaccuracy  and 
condemns  him  before  the  world. 

HI. — Mr.  Adams  says,  untruly,  that  between 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Involution,  in  1783, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  178S, 
"  liberty  was  fast  running  into  license,  and  law 
"was  fast  yielding  to  the  stern  dictation  of 
kt  despairing  poverty/' — (Page  J,.) 

On  the  contrary,  the  Republic  was  never  more 
prosperous,  never  more  virtuous,  never  more 
happy,  than  it  was  during  the  period  referred  to. 
except  when  the  uneasy  aspirants  for  place  and 
honors  disturbed  the  peace  by  political  agita- 
tions, ;likI  except  where  petty  demagogues, 
inking  advantage  of  rural  parsimony,  insisted 
oil  the  support  of  even  the  local  Governments 
without  taxation  and  stirred  up  insurrections 
where,  but  for  them,  no  such  insurrection  would 
have  been  thought  of.  Such  curses  as  these 
politicians  were,  existed  after  the  period  referred 
to,   as  well  as  before  it  ;     and  Shay's  Rebellion 


against  the  authority  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
insurrection  at  Exeter,  N.  H. ,  were  mere  child's-  | 
play  when  compared  with  the  Whiskey  Insurrec-    1 
tion,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Peace  demonstra-    \ 

tions  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  i 
both  of  which  occurred  long  after  the  establish-  j 
ment  of  that  Constitution  which,  Mr.  Adams 
would  have  us  believe,  was  a  panacea  against  all 
his  pretended  "license1'  and  "poverty,"  and 
a  sure  guarantee  of  peace,  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  wealth. 

Indeed,  we  challenge  Mr.  Adams  to  produce 
any  evidence,  beyond  the  partizan  papers  of 
"  pestiferous "  politicians,  to  sustain  his  aver- 
ments ;  and  we  promise  him  that  his  evi- 
dence shall  be  met  with  documents  which  even  he 
cannot  gainsaj'-,  to  disprove  every  word  he  has 
spoken  on  this  subject,  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

IV.  Mr.  Adams  says  that,  after  the  new  Con- 
stitution had  been  established  and  Washington 
inaugurated,  "it  was  soon  preceived  to  be  working 
"like  a  charm.  Aided  by  eminent  counsellors, 
"the  marvellous  offspring  of  the  grand  conflict 
"  for  our  rights,  industry  revived,  and  commerce 
"once  more  spread  her  white  wings  over  the 
"ocean.  Peace  prevailed  over  the  land,  and 
"  although  grave  differences  of  opinion  were  de- 
"  veloped  in  regard  to  many  details,  they  served 
"  rather  to  help  perfect  than  to  impair  the  ulti- 
"  mate  working  of  the  machine." — (Page  4-) 

That  system  must  have  worked  "  like  a  charm," 
truly,  which  required  to  be  so  much  amended, 
during  the  First  Session  of  the  First  Congress, 
that  even  its  own  parents  hardly  recognized  the 
altered  bantling,  and  were  heartily  disgusted  with 
it,  in  its  new  form,  and  as  heartily  nullified  it, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  could  safely  do  so, 
"  Like  a  charm,"  indeed,  with  the  Congress 
quarreling  so  much  that  it  adjourned  on  a  certain 
Friday  or  Saturday,  with  the  stern,  informal  de- 
termination not  to  assemble  again — a  determina- 
tion which  was  overcome  by  the  joint  efforts  at 
reconciliation  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  after 
an  hour's  consultation  on  the  sidewalk,  near  the 
President's  house.  "Like  a  charm,"  indeed, 
with  one  half  of  Pennsylvania  in  insurrection  ; 
the  Cabinet  divided  and  in  earnest  antagonism  ; 
the  Congress  as  badly  divided  and  as  angrily 
quarreling,  as  it  had  ever  been ;  the  Western 
country  resolutely  occupied  by  British  troops; 
the  differences  with  France  increasing  every  day ; 
taxes  increasing,  in  one  form  or  other,  until  an 
expansion  of  the  currency,  in  the  shape  of  paper 
pro  mixes  to  pay,  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  af- 
ford a  little  relief  ;  while  Federal  promises  to 
pay,  by  cart-loads,  were  openly  repudiated, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  remain  thus  repu- 
diated, to  this  day.     "Like  a  charm,"  indeed! 

V, — In  his  description  of  the  interrogatories 
which    President  Washington  submitted    to  the 
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members  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  1793,  Mr,  Adams  says,  in  two  places, 
(Pages  10,  11,)  there  were  sixteen  of  them. 

Had  Mr.  Adams  been  as  careful  as  he  should 
have  been,  when  preparing  to  address  a  Histori- 
cal Society,  on  a  subject  which  he,  himself,  had 
selected,  he  would  have  seen,  had  he  personally 
examined  the  paper  itself — which  is  to  be  found 
in  The  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  iv., 
396 — that  there  were  only  thirteen  instead  of 
sixteen  of  these  interrogatories;  and  the  reader 
of  this  Address  may  reasonable  ask  what  value 
there  is  in  the  utterences  of  such  an  orator,  on 
an}r  subject,  who  is  either  so  careless  in  the 
employment  of  his  material,  or  so  criminally 
unfaithful. 

VI. — Mr.  Adams  says  of  the  interrogatories 
which  the  President  had  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  "  on  the  next  day  all  four  of 
44  the  Cabinet  had  united  in  an  affirmative  answer 
'*  to  the  first,  which  was  the  essential  one.  It  ran 
"  in  the  following  words  :  '  Shall  a  Proclamation 
"  '  issue  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  interfer- 
"'ences  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
**  •  the  War  between  France  and  Great  Brit- 
"'ian.  <"'  (Page  11.) 

Who  among  Mr.  Adams's  hearers  and  readers 
can  possibly  suppose  that,  in  these  words,  that 
gentleman  recorded  the  first  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  notable  Cabinet-meeting  to 
which  we  alluded,  on  page  "  On  the  next  day, 
*'all  four  had  united  in  an  affirmative  answer," 
is  Mr.  Adams's  way  of  "  putting  it" — well,  that, 
probably,  is  the  way  in  which  that  gentleman's 
taste  led  him  to  express  it  ;  and  so  let  those  of 
us  be  content  who  do  not  depend  on  him  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Again  :  Who  would  have  supposed,  from  Mr. 
Adams's  language,  that  he  has  not  quoted  the 
whole  of  the  first  interrogatory,  in  his  use  of  it, 
above-mentioned  ?  Yet  lie  has  not.  There  were 
three  distinct  queries  grouped  into  one  interrog- 
atory, in  the  original  paper;  but,  who  would 
know  anything  on  that  matter,  if  he  relies  on 
Mr.  Adams  ?  That  gentleman  has  mutilated  the 
paper,  and  only  given  or  alluded  to  one-third  of  it. 

VII. — Mr.  Adams  says  that,  after  the  decision  of 
the  two  naked  questions  concerning  the  issue  of  a 
Proclamation  and  the  reception  of  the  approach- 
ing Minister  from  France,  "  the  President  was 
"fain  to  stop,  for  the  opposing  forces,  Jefferson 
*'  and  Hamilton,  fell  into  such  differences  upon 
"  the  remaining  questions,  that  it  was  weeks 
f  before  they  got  through  their  expositions  " — 
(Page  11.) 

The  fact  was,  First,  Besides  the  simple  ques- 
tion as  to  the  issue  of  any  Proclamation,  the 
exact  character  of  the  proposed  Proclamation 
was  discussed  and  agreed  on.  Second,  The 
adjournment  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 


Hamilton  and  Mr.  Randolph,  in  order  to  enable  the 
former  to  show  the  Attorney  General  what 
Vattel  said  which  was  applicable  to  the  Colonel's 
proposed  abrogation  of  the  Treaties  with  France  ; 
and  the  President  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
more  than  acquiesce  in  the  request,  unless  his 
subsequent  disregard  of  the  purpose  of  the  ad- 
journment and  his  declaration,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  of  his  disagreement  with  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, concerning  the  proposed  abrogation,  may  be 
construed  as  bearing  on  it.  Third,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  adjournment,  except  to 
censure  the  Attorney  General's  evident  propensity, 
therein,  to  "trim"  his  sails  to  catch  all  the 
breezes,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  similar  occa- 
sions. Fourth,  Both  Mr.  Jefferson's  and  Colo- 
nel Hamilton's  opinions,  subsequently  presented 
in  writing,  were  solicited  by  the  President,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Randolph  ;  and  neither  of 
those  gentlemen,  on  that  occasion,  manifested 
the  least  desire  to  engage  in  such  a  labor,  until 
the  President,  at  the  Attorney- general's  sugges- 
tion, requested  opinions,  in  writing,  from  all  the 
members — a  request  which  neither  the  Secretary 
of  War  nor  the  Attorney- general  complied  with, 
unless  by  informally  acquiesing  in  one  or  other 
of  the  opinions  which  were  presented  b}r  their 
associates. 

VIII. — Mr.  Adams  says  of  the  President's 
Proclamation,  "  It  is  to  be  particularly  observed, 
4 '  that,  throughout  this  paper,  the  true  object 
4 '  for  which  it  teas  issued  was  not  declared.  There 
"is  no  collective  generalization,  the  true  word 
"for  whicli  is  '  neutrality.'  The  cause  was  this  ; 
4 '  Mr.  Jefferson  doubted  whether  the  Constitution 
"  had  given  the  President  the  power  to  declare 
11  neutrality,  as  it  was  certain  that  he  had  not 
"  the  power  to  declare  War.  But  he  was  in  favor 
*  of  the  thing.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
"President  very  quietly  directed  the  woid  to  be 
"  stricken  out  of  the  first  draft,  and  let  it  stand 
"in  the  circumlocution  of  'conduct  friendly 
"'and  impartial  towards  the  belligerent  pow- 
"  4  er's,'  and  *  the  conduct  aforesaid.'  But  no- 
44  body  was  deceived  as  to  what  this  meant,  from 
44  that  day  to  this.  The  President  did  proclaim 
4  i  a  policy  and  Mr.  Jefferson  knew  the  fact,  per- 
44  fectly  well ;  at  the  same  time,  his  scruple  of 
44  conscience  was  respected,  as  it  should  have 
'*  been.  But  it  was  neutrality  for  all  that. 
"  At  the  subsequent  Session  of  Congress,  which 
4  4  met  on  the  second  of  December,  the  President, 
"  in  his  Message,  communicated  to  both  Houses 
44  the  fact  of  what  he  had  done,  and  transmitted  a 
4 '  copy  of  his  Proclamation ;  but  in  that  paper, 
44  too,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  word,  v  neutrality,' 
"nowhere  appears.  Such  juggles  in  words 
"have  not  been  uncommon  in  our  history!" 
(Pages  12,  13.) 
It  strikes  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  coolest 
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insults  which  we  have  ever  seen  extended  to  the 
memory  of  the  statesmen  of  that  period,  and  one 
of  the  most  impudent  assumptions  of  superior 
wisdom,  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  our  day. 

As  to  "the  true  object  for  which  the  Procla- 
"  mation  was  issued,''  if  there  is  any  meaning 
in  words,  the  well-settled  policy  of  the  United 
States  raid  of  the  countries,  in  Europe,  with 
whom  they  had  entered  into  Treaty  stipu- 
lations, at  the  time  of  which  we  write  and 
during  many  years  before,  was  a  strict  imparti- 
ality between/  all  the  belligerents— call  it  what 
you  will— and  the  Cabinet  advised  the  President 
that  he  had  no  constitutional  authority  beyond 
that  limit.  The  Proclamation,  therefore,  con- 
sistently premised  that  "  the  duty  and  interest  of 
"the  United  States  require  that  they  should,  with 
"  sincerity  and  good  faith,  adopt  ^ndpursueacon- 
"duct  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  bel- 
"  ligcreV.t  powers  ;  "  and  the  President  i:  there- 
"foke,  thought  tit,  by  these  presents,  to  declare 
"  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
"  the  conduct  aforesaid  towards  those  powers, 
"  respectively,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  all  the  citi- 
1 '  zens  of  the  United  States,  carefully  to  avoid 
"  all  acts  and  proceedings  whatsoever  which 
"may  in  any  manner  tend  to  contravene  such 
"disposition/'  In  the  face  of  these  stern  facts, 
and  of  others,  indicative  of  the  individual 
opinions  of  the  President  and  the  members  of  Ins 
Cabinet,  and  notwithstanding  the  plain  words 
which  were  employed  in  the  Proclamation,  Mr. 
Adams  coolly  remarked  that  "  the  true  object 
'"'"for  which  it  was  issued  was  not  declared" 
{I  age  12 ;)  that  "  nobod}'  was  deceived  as  to 
"what  this  meant,  from  that  day  to  this," 
"  {Ibid  ;)  and  that  "  such  juggles  in  words  have 
"  not  been  uncommon  in  our  history."  (Page  13.) 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  Mr.  Adams's 
temper  on  this  subject,  when  lie  thus  charged 
the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Attorney-general  with  fraudulent  conceal- 
ment, under  unfaithful  words,  of  what  "the 
"true  object"  of  the  Proclamation  was,  since 
he  tells  us,  elsewhere,  that  the  words  which 
were  thus  employed  were  circumlocutory  in  their 
character,  unsuccessful  in  their  purpose  to 
deceive,  and  one  of  a  number  of  "  such  juggles 
"  in  words  "  which  "  have  not  been  uncommon 
"  in  our  history."  Washington,  and  Jefferson, 
and  Hamilton,  and  Randolph,  and  Knox,  are 
branded  as  cheats,  deceivers,  jugglers  ;  and  that, 
too,  in  a  deliberately-formed  opinion  of  them, 
deliberately  spoken  and  deliberately  printed, 
by  the  grandson  of  the  Vice  President  of  that 
day,  himself  a  diplomat  and  a  scholar ! 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  truth,  that,  after  Mr. 
Adams  had  himselt  suppressed  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  record  which  exhibits  the  exact 
subject  of  which  he  spake,  in  all  its  minutiae, 


and  thus  enabled  himself  to  interpolate  a 
fiction  where  a  fact  should  have  been  present- 
ed to  his  hearers  and  readers,  he  unwittingly 
told  tltciTi  that,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  its 
own  members,  the  Cabinet  advised  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  certain  Proclamation,  in  terms 
which  every  student  knows  were  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  United 
States,  on  that  subject,  from  the  earliest  peri- 
od;  and  after  he  had  cited  the  language  of 
that  Proclamation,  displaying  its  admirable 
fitness  for  the  peculiar  purpose  for  which  it 
was  actually  intended, — in  the  teeth,  too,  of 
what  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  declared  to 
be  their  intent  and  meaning,  in  their  selection 
of  those  words — that  gentlemen  deliberately 
charged  President  Washington,  and  his  Cabi- 
net, "and  the  Congress  of  1793-4,  with  decep- 
tion and  fraud,  on  the  Republic  and  the  wrorld, 
in  that  use  of  the  words  to  which  we  have 
referred.  "  The  true  object  was  not  declared," 
he  says :  of  course,  what  was  declared  was 
necessarily  false.  "  Nobody  was  deceived"  he 
says :  why  should  that  have  been  mentioned,if  no 
attempt  to  deceive  had  been  made  ?  In  fact,  if 
Mr.  Adams  may  be  believed,  these  statesmen 
wrere  circumlocutory  in  their  conduct,  and  jug- 
glers in  words,  as  mountebanks  are  jugglers  in 
tricks,  amusing,  if  not  beguiling,  the  open- 
mouthed  crowds  who  were  looking  on,  while 
they  quietly  and  effectually  deceived  and  de- 
frauded them ! 

We  shall  turn,  hereafter,  to  this  graphic  pic- 
ture of  Washington,  and  his  Cabinet,  and  the 
Congress  of  1 793-4,  drawn  and  presented  Dy  an 
Adams  of  Quincy  :  meanwhile  Mr.  Adams  must 
permit  us  to  inquire,  soberly  and  respectfully, 
with  which  of  these  two  classes,  he,  himself, 
desires  to  be  numbered — with  the  jugglers,  on 
the  stage,  or  with  the  gaping  dupes,  below  ? 
with  the  imposters  and  cheats,  or  with  those 
who  were  thus  imposed  upon  and  defrauded  ? 
with  the  President,  and  his  Cabinet,  and  the 
Congress  of  1793-4,  who  evidently  knew  what 
it  really  was  to  be  "  neutral "  and  dared  to  say 
what  it  was,  or  with  those  Monarchists  in  dis- 
guise who  had  been  already  defeated  in  that 
early  and  well-fought  "  struggle,"  of  "weeks" 
duration,  which  he  has  invented,  in  another  part 
of  this  Address  ? 

If  President  Washington  and  his  Cabinet  were 
really  the  jugglers  and  deceivers  whom  Mr. 
Adams  evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been, 
and  if  they  were  not  above  defrauding  their 
constituents  and  the  world,  either  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Mr.  Adams  or  in  any  other, — and, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  that  is  certainly  the 
case— the  high  character  of  that  gentlemen  will 
certainly  forbid  any  association  of  his  name,  in 
friendship,  with  theirs  ;  and  every  attempt  to 
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consider  him  as  approving  a  policy  which  orig- 
inated in  them  and  which  is  sustained  only  by  their 
"  circuudocation "  and  "jugglery  of  words," 
must,  necessarily,  if  made  understanding])',  be  in- 
tended only  as  an  insult.  The  definition  of  that 
"great  general  principle1'  which  Washington 
and  his  Cabinet  thus  unduly  imposed  upon  it, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  the  definition  which  Mr. 
Adams  individually  recognizes,  whatever  he 
may  have  done  in  his  official  capacity  ;  and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  a  necessity  among  those  who 
desire  to  read  this  Address  undcrstandingly,  to 
learn  just  what  definitions  express  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  "  neutral  "  and  "  neutrai- 
"it3r,"  us  those  words  were  employed  in  this  Ad- 
dress, by  this  last  great  accession  to  the  anti- 
Washingtonian  school,  of  which  Thomas  Paine 
and  '"Peter  Porcupine "  were  earlier  and  not 
much  less  enlightened  members.  Mr.  Adams 
must  excuse  us,  therefore,  if  we  insist  on  being 
told,  not  what  any  other  person  understood  by 
the  term,  but  what  he,  himself  and  for  himself, 
understood  by  it,  when  he  stood  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  used  it,  in  the  carefully-consider- 
ed Address  which  is  before  us. 

IX.  Mr.  Adams  makes  sad  slaughter  of  the 
truth,  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  French 
Embassy,  and  its  purposes,  and  conduct. 

First:  The  name  of  the  Minuter  teas  not 
"  Genest,"  as  Mr.  Adams  uniformly  writes  it, 
but  "  Genet.1' 

The  papers  of  the  family  indicate  that,  as 
far  back  as  1500,  the  name  was  spelled  "  Genet ; " 
and  I  have  before  me,  in  my  own  house,  the 
autograph  correspondence  which,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  Ambassador's  father  enjoyed 
with  Messrs.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Francis  Dana, 
John  Paul  Jones,  Ralph  Izard,  and  Mr.  Adams's 
own  grand-father,  John  Adams,  wherein  ail 
those  gentlemen  addressed  their  notes  to  either 
"  M.  Genet,"  or  "  Mr.  Genet,"  or,  in  the  case  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  "  M.  Dc  Genet" — on  one 
occasion,  which  we  have  known  of,  Doctor 
Franklin  used  this  superscription :  "VA  Mon- 
"sieur  Monsieur  Genet  Premier  Commis  des 
"  Affaires  Etrangers,  Rue  Royale  Pavilion 
"  Boothilon  a"  Versailles."  The  Ambassador, 
himself,  and  Mr.  Genet,  when  the  former  was 
transformed  into  an  American  citizen,  were 
equally  specific  in  their  spelling  of  the  name; 
and  his  children,  two  of  whom  it  is  our  privilege 
to  number  among  our  personal  friends,  know  no 
other  name,  either  in  the  past  or  at  present, 
than  the  patrimonial  "  Genet."  With  these 
authorities  before  us,  as  evidence  against  his 
practice,  Mr.  Adams  will  excuse  us  for  desiring 
some  other  authority  for  his  peculiar  spelling 
of  the  name,  than  Appletorts  American  Ency- 
lopedia. 

Second  :  Mr.  Adams  says  that  "  neither  the 


"  President  nor  the  Cabinet  had  any  idea  that 
"  the  chief  object  of  the  new  mission  would 
"  be  to  break  up  the  very  policy  just  formally 
" proclaimed,"  (page  13)  but,  he  says,  the  revo- 
lutionary Government  in  France  desired  to 
tempt  the  United  States  "  to  enter  into  a  union 
"  which,  however  it  might  have  been  worded, 
"  must  inevitably  have  made  us,  in  the  end,  a 
"  party  to  the  War.'1—  (Pages  13,  14.) 

If  we  have  read  the  history  of  that  period 
correctly — and  we  know  of  nothing  which  is 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  concerning  it, 
which  is  not  in  our  own  library  and  has  not  been 
read,  carefully — there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow 
of  foundation,  in  fact,  for  this  statement.  Our 
Treaty  stipulations  with  France  were  already 
ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  French  Ambassador  neither 
did  nor  offered  to  do  anything  for  amending,  or 
altering,  or  impairing  them.  On  the  contrary, 
M.  Genet  was  selected  for  the  mission  to  America, 
by  the  more  moderate  Republicans,  in  France, 
because  of  his  friendship  with  the  deposed  Mon- 
arch, and  for  the  express  purpose  of  conducting 
the  imprisoned  King  and  the  Royal  family, 
secretly,  to  America.  This  arrangement  was 
entered  into  at  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Girondists, 
at  which  our  own  Thomas  Paine  assisted  ;  and  it 
was  at  that  meeting  that  M.  Genet  teas  tendered 
the  mission  and  accepted  it,  playfully  describing, 
in  response,  to  what  occupation  such  and  such  of 
the  Royal  exiles<  could  be  appropriated,  on  their 
arrival  in  America.  In  this  contradiction  of 
Mr.  Adams,  we  speak  undei  standingly,  and 
could  go  further  in  that  contradiction,  were  we 
disposed  to  do  so  :  we  content  ourself,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  there  is  not  even  a  shade  of 
truth  in  Mr  Adams's  statement :  it  is  from  first 
to  last,  a  falsehood. 

Nor  did  M.  Genet  make  the  least  attempt, 
after  his  debarkation,  to  "  break  up  "  any  policy 
of  the  United  States,  foreign  or  domestic.  After 
he  landed  at  Charleston,  one  of  the  first  of  his 
movements  was  to  inquire  from  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  what  our  laws  allowed  and  what 
they  disallowed ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct, 
while  on  his  way,  northward,  toward  Philadel- 
phia, was  entirely  controlled  by  the  information 
which  was  given,  in  reply  to  that  enquiry,  by 
Governor  Moultrie,  himself,  we  believe,  a  politi- 
cal if  not  a  personal  friend  of  those  who  were 
most  active  in  their  opposition  to  France. 

Indeed,  in  every  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Federal  authorities,  in  every  argument 
with  which  he  enforced  his  requirements,  and  in 
every  word  of  defence  which  he  was  obliged  to 
employ,  the  existing  Treaty  stipulations  and  the 
absolute  rights  which,  by  virtue  of  those  stipu- 
lations, belonged  to  his  country,  were  constantly 
presented  ;  and  if  he  asked  for  any  others,  or 
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for  any  change  in  those  which  were  already  well- 
established  and  recognized,  the  world  over,  we 
have  failed  to  see  any  evidence  or,  except  in  Mr. 
Adams's  Address,  any  mention  of  it.  He  ashed 
us  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  stipulations,  active  and 
permissive,  which  we  had  entered  into,  with  his 
country,  years  before  :  he  asked  us  to  be  impartial 
in  our  actions  and  our  judgments,  while  we  pro- 
fessed to  honor  our  engagements  :  he  resisted  the 
superior  influences  of  the  British  Ambassador 
and  the  winked -at  aggressions  of  British  officials 
on  our  pretended  neutrality,  unsustained  as  the 
latter  were,  by  even  the  shadow  of  a  Treaty  :  he 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  country,  honestly  and 
earnestly  :  he  aimed  at  nothing  more.  Can  Mr. 
Adams  show  a  cleaner  record,  as  a  diplomat,  than 
M.  Genet?     Let  him  try. 

But  why  did  not  Mr.  Adams  tell  the  whole 
Truth  as  to  the  result  of  what  he  has  described, 
truly  or  untruly,  as  a  "  struggle  for  neutrality 
"  in* America  ?  "  Admitting,  for  the  argument's 
sake — and  we  admit  it  for  nothing  else — that 
Mr.  Adams  has  faithfully  presented  the  facts  in 
this  particular  matter,  will  Mr.  Adams  pretend 
that,  after  all,  notwithstanding  his  "  struggles," 
the  United  States  were  not  made  "  a  party  in 
"the  War?"  If  so,  why  were  our  hostilities 
against  France,  in  1794-9,  and  those  against 
Great  Britain,  in  1812-15,  forced  upon  us? 
Will  Mr.  Adams  dare  say,  in  reply,  that  either 
of  these  troubles  arose  from  the  naked  fact,  that, 
" with  sincerity  and  good  faith"  the  United 
States  had  "  adopted  and  pursued  a  conduct 
"friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  belligerent 
44  powers,"  "  respectively  ? "  We  challenge  him 
to  reply,  yes  or  no. 

Third  :  Mr.  Adams  says  of  M.  Genet,  that 
his  dismissal  from  the  Russian  mission  was  be- 
cause he  was  so  extreme  in  his  republicanism  ; 
and  he  says,  too,  "  this  event  probably  recom- 
44  mended  him  the  more  to  the  Republicans, 
"  who  had  now  come  into  power,  and  particu- 
larly pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable  agent  to 
"serve  their  objects  in  republican  America! 
"  That  it  was  intended  he  should  act  as  firebrand 
"  there  can  be  little  doubt;  "     *     *     (Page  15.) 

On  the  contrary,  his  return  to  France  was 
the  result  of  the  machinations  of  those  emi- 
gres, whom  the  Revolution  had  cast,  as  exiles, 
into  every  friendly  Court  of  Europe,  and  of  his 
refusal  to  unite  with  them  in  some  of  their  ill- 
digested  schemes  against  the  then  existing 
modified  Monarchy  in  France — at  that  time, 
France  was  not  a  Republic,  as  Mr.  Adams 
seems  to  suppose,  but  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
with  Louis  as  its  nominal  head.  That  he  was 
not  withdrawn  from  the  Embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg because  of  any  disfavor  in  his  own  Gov- 
ernment, is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  was  sent, 


immediately  on  his  return  to  Paris,  on  an 
important  mission  to  Geneva,  besides  being 
appointed  Adjutant-general  of  the  Army;  and, 
within  three  months  after  his  return  from 
Russia,  besides  the  double  employment  as 
diplomat  and  soldier,  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, he  was  appointed  to  the  most  important  of 
all  the  missions  from  France,  at  that  moment, 
that  to  the  United  States.  That  he  was  not 
withdrawn  from  the  Embassy  because  of  any 
personal  or  political  associations  of  his  own 
which  were  obnoxious  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  very  soon 
after,  and  before  he  left  France  from  America, 
he  was  invited  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  an  invitation  which  he  did 
not  accept,  as  our  readers  know. 

Again:  so  far  from  the  political  views  of  M. 
Genet  having  controled  his  appointment  to  the 
American  mission,  we  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing that  he  was  not,  at  any  time,  a  mere  poli- 
tician ;  that  he  was  not  a  Jacobin,  as  Mr.  Adams 
pretends,  but  a  Girondist,  but  of  so  temperate 
a  character,  that  he  never  sank  the  scholar  in  the 
mere  politician;  and  that  he  was  sent  to  Amer- 
ica, as  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  for 
other  reasons,  as  we  have  already  said,  than 
those  presented,  so  learnedly,  but  with  so  little 
foundation  in  fact,  by  Mr.  Adams. 

The  French  Government  fully  understood  the 
importance  to  it  of  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
United  States,  especially  while  all  monarchical 
Europe  was  allied  against  it,  in  support  of  the 
Monarchy  which  that  Nation  had  so  fearlessly 
and  effectually  overthrown ;  and  Mr.  Adams 
certainly  gave  that  Government  little  credit  for 
sagacity,  when  he  intimated  that  it  desired  even 
to  embarras  them,  much  more  to  throw  "  a  fire- 
"  brand"  into  their  midst,  and  thus  destroy  them.. 
M.  Talleyrand  admirably  displayed  the  exact 
truth,  on  this  particular  subject,  and  as  admira- 
bly exposed  Mr.  Adams's  insufficiency  for  the 
task  which  he  has  recentlv  undertaken,  when, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  own  subordinates,  in 
Holland,  M.  Pichon,  he  said,  "France  has  a 
41  double  motive,  as  a  Nation  and  a  Republic,. 
"  not  to  expose  to  any  hazard  the  present  existence 
44  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  never 
44  thought  of  making  War  against  them  nor  excit- 
44  ing  civil  commotions  among  them  ;  and  every 

"  CONTRARY    SUPPOSITION  IS    AN  INSULT  TO  COM- 

44  MON  SENSE." 

As  we  have  said,  beside  the  special  reason 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  exile  of  the 
Royal  Family,  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  the  United  States 
to  beleaguered  France,  at  that  period,  demanded 
the  best  man  for  her  Ambassador  to  those  States 
which  the  Republic  could  find ;  and  who,  of  all 
others,  was  as  well  adapted  as  M.  Genet  ?    He- 
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had  been  brought  up  in  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
which  his  father  was  an  honored  and  confiden- 
tial chief.  He  had  held  daily  intercourse,  offici- 
ally, in  a  subordinate  opacity,  and,  socially,  in 
his  father's  house,  with  Franklin,  Adams,  Dana, 
Izard,  Lee,  Jeffjrson,  Jay,  etc.,  when  those  gentle- 
men, years  before,  humbly  solicited  the  favor  of 
the  French  Government  for  the  struggling  "  thir- 
"  teen  united  States  of  North  America,"  and  as 
humbly  sought,  through  his  father,  the  use  of 
French  facilities  to  keep  open  their  line  of  com- 
munication with  their  own  several  homes.  He 
knew,  personally,  the  entire  history  of  the  then 

•  existing   Treaties    and    every   phase    of    their 
■.meauing,  as  the  United  States  had  been  willing  to 

understand  them  and  joyfully  and  usefully  un- 
derstood  them,  when  they  occupied  the  unenvi- 
.  able  position,  with  their  enemy  at  every  gale, 
which  France  occupied  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write.  Who,  therefore,  could  so  usefully 
serve   France,    in    America,  either  specially  or 

•  ordinarily,  as  this  familiar  in   diplomacy,  this 

sonal    acquaintance    of    those    who     were 

ithen  in  authority  in  America,  this  expert  in 
that  concerned  her  peculiar  relations,  past 

;and  present,  with  his  own  fatherland?  We 
can  only  regret,  in  view  of  some  facts  which 
are  known  to  all  of  us,  that  the  President  of 
the  United   States   has    not   always  displayed 

t as  much  good  judgment  and  as  much  unself- 
ishness, in  the  selection  of  our  official  represen- 
tatives in  foreign  countries  as  the  Girondists  of 
revolutionary  France  displayed  in  the  selection 

* -A  their  Ambassador,  in  the  instance  before  us. 

Fourth  :  Mr.    Adams   contrives   a  plot   for 

Lhe  debarkation  of  M.    Genet  at  Charleston — 

"there  could  have  been  but  one  object  in  this 

* "  detour,"  Jie  says  :  "  that  was  to  try  the  tem- 
"  per  of  the  population  before  going  to  the 
"  Government.     If  such  teas  the  case"  he  un- 

■  wittingly   continues,  "  nothing  could  have  been 

■  "  more  satisfactory  to  him." — (Page  15.) 

We  have  excellent  reason  for  knowing  that 
Hhe  only  object  in  his  debarkation  at  Charles- 
ton, was  the  desire  of  the  Ambassador  to  be 
relieved  from  the  tedium  of  a  protracted  voy- 
age, extended  beyond  the  ordinary  length,  by 
unusually  adverse  winds  ;  and  Charleston  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  port  which  the  Ambuscade 
could  make  for  that  purpose. 

Fifth  :  Mr.  Adams  tells  of  the  turning  of 
M.  Genet's  head,  by  the  popular  sympathy  ; 
and,  he  says,  that  "  gentleman  thought  he 
"  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  dictate  what 
"he  desired,  and  every  body  would  obey. 
"He  began,  at  once,  to  deal  out  Commis- 
"sions,  to  the  right  and  left;  to  fit  out  priva- 
"  teers  and  enlist  officers  and  men  ;  to  organize 
"  Jacobin  Clubs ;  and,  in  every  respect,  to  con- 
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"  duct  himself  in  much  the  same  -way  that  he 
"  might  have  done  in  Paris.  *  *r  .*  It  was 
41  plain  that  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality 
"  had  been  trampled  in  the  dust  by  him;  and 
"that  his  insolent  assumption  of  authority  wras 
"  fast  implicating  the  country  in  a  conflict  with 
"  Great  Britain."    {Pages  16,  11.) 

In  reply  to  all  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
M.  Genet  quietly  travelled,  northward,  from 
Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  icithout performing 
or  attempting  to  perform  a  single  official  act ; 
that  he  never  issued  h  Commission  vt  to  fit  out 
"  privateers  and  enlist  officers  and  men,"  in 
any  case;  that,  being  a  Girondist,  he  hardly 
attempted  "  to  organize  Jacobin  Clubs  "  /  and 
that,  generally,  he  lived  a  more  than  usually 
retired  life,  avoided  the  notoriety  for  which  he 
had  no  taste,  and  was  known  in  society  far  less 
than  gentlemen  of  his  rank  and  high  personal 
character  were  wont  to  be. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  we  have  already  saicj,  tLat  France  should 
be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world ; 
and  the  arrogance  of  her  Government,  backed 
as  it  was  by  her  monarchical  allies,  threatened 
War  against  all  who  dared  to  question  its 
authority  or  to  assert  their  own.  She  practi- 
cally insisted  that  our  Treaties  with  France 
should  become  worthless,  both  to  that  Nation 
and  to  us,  when  she  should  be  pleased  to  issue 
an  adverse  decree;  and  we  were  expected  to  go 
or  to  remain,  in  silent  humility,  as  she  should 
!>e  pleased  to  allow  us.  Therefore,  when  M. 
Genet  under; ook  to  do  what  he  had  a  clear 
legal  right  to  do,  the  British  Minister  arro- 
gantly shook  his  head,  and  all  the  Monarchists 
in  America  re.-ponsively  shook  theirs;  and 
when  arguments  became  necessary  to  give 
warrant  to  a  breach  of  our  plighted  faith,  in 
our  dealings  with  France,  Colonel  Hamilton 
produced  them;  while  John  Jay  and  Rufus 
King  contented  themselves  with  the  less  honor- 
able role  of  manufacturing  and  retailing  false- 
hoods, for  the  misleading  of  "the  population." 

If  Mr.  Adams  can  indicate  wherein  M.  Genet 
asked  for  more  than  an  honest  construction 
of  the  terms  of  the  Treaties  clearly  entitled 
him  to  enjoy,*  let  him  do  so:  if  he  can  indi- 
cate wherein  that  gentleman  violated  any  in- 
ternational law,  in  any  thing  which  he  did 
or  proposed  to  do,  let  him  do  so  :  and  as 
he  has  not  even  pre 'ended  to  indicate  any  in- 
stance, great  or  smal^  wherein  M.  Genet  even 


*  The  fidelity,  as  a  historian  of  the  United  States,  of  Mr. 
Hildreth  is  generally  conceded,  and  no  one  can  justly  accuee 
him  of  unduly  leming  towards  the  French;  yet  he  says  of 
this  matter:  "  By  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  French  priva- 
"  teer^  and  prizes  were  entitled  to  shelter  in  the  American. 
"  ports— a  shelter  not  to  be  extended  to  the  enemies  of 
"  France."— Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  II., 
L,  413. 
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hazarded  the  Proclamation  of  Impartiality  and 
Friendship,  we  challenge  him  to  do  so.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  truth,  on  this  subject, 
should  be  known,  and  falsehoods  pass  out  of 
circulation ;  and  if  the  speaker,  the  occasion, 
and  the  audience,  in  this  case,  could  not  guar- 
antee a  faithful  presentation  of  the  facts,  the 
failure  speaks  poorly  for  the  intelligence  as  well 
as  the  sense  of  justice  of  those  who  boast  of 
being  Americans.  Need  there  be  any  wonder, 
in  view  of  such  perversions  as  these,  by  such  a 
man,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  that  American 
history,  as  it  is  usually  written,  offers  so  few 
attractions  for  honest,  intelligent  readers  ? 

Sixth  :  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  that,  among  other 
items  of  the  "conclusion,"  was  "the  recall  of 
"  M.  Genet,  in  disgrace,  at  the  request  of  the 
"President."  (Page  17.) 

If  Mr.  Adams  can  find  such  a  "recall"  of  M. 
Genet  as  he  has  described,  or  any  other,  during 
President  "Washington's  administration,  he  will 
oblige  U3  by  producing  a  copy  of  it. 

The  French  Government  desired  to  preserve 
the  good- will  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  they 
could,  and,  therefore,  sent  a  new  Ambassador; 
but  we  have  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that 
M.  Genet  was  not  then,  nor  for  a  long  time  after, 
"recalled  ;"  and  that  informatian  is  confirmed 
by  the  entire  absence,  from  the  records,  of  more 
than  a  promise  to  recall  him,  which  was,  proba- 
bly, not  fulfilled,  for  several  years  ;  and  then 
only  at  his  own  suggestion. 

Seventh  :  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  that  what  he 
calls  the  "recall"  of  M.  Genet  was  a  "confirma- 
*'tion  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  which  this 
"assault"  [by  M.  Genet]  "was  intended  to 
"  overthrow."     (Page  17.) 

Has  Mr.  Adams  read,  in  his  study  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  subject,  the  correspondence  of  M. 
Fauchet,  who  succeeded  M.  Genet,  as  the  Minis- 
ter from  France?  If  he  lias  not,  he  was  not 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject,  to  anj'  one ; 
least  of  all  before  a  Historical  Society  :  if  he 
has,  lie  was  an  unfaithful  "witness,  bearing  false 
testimony,  when  he  uttered  these  words — how 
accurately,  also,  he  presented  the  troubles,  in 
France,  of  those  whom  the  United  States  succes- 
sively sent  there,  to  represent  them,  we  shall  see, 
hereafter.  But  we  will  not  anticipate  him,  in 
the  order  of  hits  narrative. 

X.  The  disputes  with  Great  Britain  are  also 
made  to  turn  on  the  "  neutrality,"  of  which  Mr. 
Adams  said  so  much  ;  and  he  seizes  Chief-jus- 
tice Jay  and  the  Treaty  which  that  gentleman 
made  with  England,  as  portions  of  his  subject. 
(Pages  IS '-£$.) 

The  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  at  that  early  day,  had  as  little  to 
do  with  "neutrality,"  as  we  understand  that 
term,  as  it  had  to  do  with    "  the  man  in   the 


"  moon."  Indeed,  no  one  better  than  Mr. 
Adams  knows  that  it  was  chiefly  because  of  al- 
leged infractions  of  the  Treaty  of  1783 — the 
British  insisting  on  action,  concerning  anti-Rev- 
olutionary debts  due  to  British  subjects  and  con- 
fiscated estates  belonging  to  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King,  which  the  Treaty  had  not  provided  for, 
and  retaining  possession  of  portions  of  our 
Western  territory,  to  indemnify  itself,  in  open 
violation  of  that  Treaty — that  that  particular 
" struggle,  severe  and  painful, "  occurred;  and 
he  knows,  too,  that  a  much  severer  and  more 
painful  "struggle"  took  place,  subsequently,  in 
the  same  connection — in  which  there  was  every- 
thing but  "  neutrality" — when  the  country- 
learned,  First,  that  the  Chief-justice  had  uncon- 
stitutionally assumed  Executive  functions  and. 
gone  to  Great  Britain  as  an  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary ;  and,  Second,  when  it  learned  how  much 
that  distinguished  gentleman  had  betrayed  his 
country  and  how  little  he  had  respected  the  rights, 
of  his  countrymen — a  want  of  respect,  indeed,  to 
his  country's  best  interests,  which  was  more  suc- 
cessful, in  the  latter  case,  than  in  that  in  1782- 
3,  when  Mr.  Jay's  own  brother  was  constrained 
to  expose,  to  the  French  Government,  the  very 
private  dealings  of  that  gentleman  with  the 
British  Government  and  thus  defeated,  at  that 
eventful  crisis  in  our  affairs,  the  very  private  di- 
plomacy, on  his  own  account,  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

XI.  Mr.  Adams  gravely  informed  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  that  Washington  "  had 
"  faced  many  a  British  array  in  Long  Island, 
"  at  White  Plains,  at  Monmouth,  and  at  Bran- 
"  dywine,  and  often  with  middling  results  " — 
(Paye  21.) 

Will  Mr.  Adams  please  inform  tlij3  public 
just  when  and  where  "  in  Long  Island,"  Wash- 
ington "  faced  [any]  British  array,"  either  with 
or  without  any  results  ?  And,  while  his  hand  is 
in  the  work,  let  him  tell  us  on  which  side  of  the 
Bronx,  "  at  White  Plains,"  that  General  "  faced  " 
the  British,  with  any  other  result  than  to  run 
away,  into  "  the  hills,"  beyond  ?  We  confess 
our  ignorance  on  these  subjects;  and  we  incline 
to  belief  that  Mr.  Adams  will  find  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  showing  that  Washington 
ever  commanded,  in  person,  on  Long  Island, 
or  that,  in  person,  he  was  in  command  on 
Chatterton's  Hill— the  only  spot,  "at  White 
u  Plains,"  where  a  "  British  array  "  was  ever 
"faced,"  by  any  one,  with  any  result  which 
Mr.  Adams  need  have  mentioned. 

XII.  After  having  dismissed  M.  Genet  and 
thereby  theoretically  concluded  various  troubles 
and  confirmed  something  which  he  considered  a 
policy  of  American  "neutrality,"  Mr.  Adams 
raised  another  demon,  more  hideous  in  its  as- 
pect  than  the  last,  and  more  antagonistic   to 
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America  and  her  institutions ;  and  that  turns 
out,  on  a  close  examination,  to  be  M.  Fauchet, 
the  successor  of  M.  Genet,  in  the  Embassy  from 
France.  Strange  to  say,  too,  in  view  of  the 
elaborate  "  conclusions "  which  attended  M. 
Genet's  "  disgrace "  and  fall  from  power,  M. 
Fauchet  is  represented  to  have  been  inimical  to 
American  ideas  of  "  neutrality,"  and  the  source 
of  unusual  trouble  in  America.     (Page  24.) 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Adams  tell  the  truth  ?  Why 
not  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  by  honestly  tell- 
ing, what  was  the  truth,  that  M.  Fauchet  had 
greater  trouble  with  those  in  authority,  in 
America,  only  because  the  repudiation  of  their 
Treaty  stipulations  with  and  pretended  friend- 
ship for  Fiance,  their  outspoken  and  earnest 
hostility  to  that  Nation,  and  their  hearty  and 
active  sympathy  with  Great  Blitian  and  her  mon- 
archical allies  were  then  more  open  and  bare- 
faced than  they  had  been  while  M.  Genet  was 
acting  as  his  predecessor  in  office  ?  If  we  saw  the 
outcroppings  of  what  Mr.  Adams  calls  Ameri- 
can "neutrality,"  in  the  record  of  the  diploma- 
cy with  France  and  Great  Britain,  in  1793,  we 
certainly  may  see  just  what  that  "  neutrality  " 
really  was,  in  its  more  mature  form,  in  171)4-5, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  was  compelled,  by 
reason  of  his  peculiar  ideas  of  "  neutrality,"  to 
abandon  his  high  position,  in  disgrace,  and  the 
United  States  became  so  far  degraded  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  only  an  outpost  of  the  allied 
monarchs  of  the  old  world.  Well  may  the 
recognized  historian  of  American  diplomacy 
say  of  the  events  of  this  period  :  "  M.  Fauchet 
"  made  great  complaints  of  the  violations  of  our 
"neutrality,  by  British  cruisers;  and,  in  some  in- 
"  stances,  his  complaints  were  well  founded.  Brit- 
"  ish  vessels,  did,  undoubtedly,  equip  in  our  ports 
"  and  anchor,  with  their  prizes,  in  our  waters, 
"particularly  in  Lynn-haven  bay  and  other  part  a 
"  of  the  Chesapeake.  Foreigners,  and  our  own 
"citizens,  in  some  case*,  armed  vessels,  privately, 
"for  illegal  purposes."  (Lyman's  Diplomacy  of 
the  United  States,  73.)  And  yet  no  dead  dog 
was  ever  more  dumb  than  Mr.  Adams  was,  on 
the  history  o?  this  side  of  his  subject;  while, 
with  a  fidelity  to  his  party  wiiich  unfitted  him 
for  a  historian,  he  branded,  wTitli  the  severest 
terms,  the  earnest  remonstrances  which  this  one- 
sided "neutrality"  very  properly  forced  from 
the  pens  of  successive  French  Ambassabors, 
and  unblushingly  hailed  their  successive  defeats 
as  successive  triumphs  of  American  "  neu- 
"  trality  !  " 

XIII.  Mr.  Adams  next  canvasses  the  disas- 
ters which  successively  attended  the  American 
Embassies  in  Paris — those  which  were  recog- 
nized and  those  which  wrere  not — and  he  floun- 
ders through  fourteen  pages  of  his  pamphlet, 


with  broad  criticisms  of  the  diplomacy,  succes- 
sively, of  Jefferson,  Morris,  Monroe,  Pinckney, 
Marshall,  Gerry,  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray  ; 
but,  as  our  readers  will  reasonably  suppose,  in 
view  of  previous  shortcomings,  he  tells  only 
what  suits  his  own  purpose  and  his  party's,  and 
omits  what  makes  against  them, —  (Pages>25-38.) 

There  was  trouble  in  Paris;  and  disrespect 
was  very  properly  shown,  in  that  city,  to  those 
who  rejn'esented  or  sought  to  represent  the 
United  States  before  the  French  Government. 
But  Mr.  Adams's  hearers  and  readers  owe  nothing 
to  that  gentl  man,  lor  any  information  which  he 
has  given,  which  tends  to  throw  light  on  that 
suject. 

The  truth  w?as,  and  Mr.  Adams  need  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it,  had  he  desired  to  learn  it, 
nor  have  withheld  it  from  his  hearers,  if  he 
knew  it,  that  France  complained  because  the 
United  States  were  not  as  neutral  in  their  con- 
duct as  they  pretended  to  be  in  their  diploma- 
cy and  had  promised  to  be  in  their  Treaties ; 
and,  when  "  the  Jay  Treaty  "  was  made  with 
Great  Britain,  the  mask  which  they  had  worn 
so  long,  fell,  and  exposed  the  native  ugliness  of 
the  deception.  The  correspondence  is  accessi- 
ble to  Mi\  Adams,  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  The 
American  State  Papers,  Foreign  delations;  and 
he  has  no  excuse  for  neither  employing  nor  al- 
luding to  it. 

The  French  Government  was  indignant,  as  we 
have  said,  at  what  it  had  reason  to  believe  was 
the  unfriendliness  for  Frauce  and  the  partiality 
for  Britain  of  the  American  "  Government ;"  and", 
in  the  spirit  of  that  day  and  generation,  it  with- 
drew its  Ambassador  and  dismissed  ours.  It  had 
a  right  to  do  so.  It  had  a  right  to  say  that 
neither  Mr.  Monroe,  nor  Mr.  Pinckuey,  nor  Mr. 
Marshall,  nor  Mr.  Gerry  should  reside  in  Paris, 
either  with  or  without  diplomatic  authority ;  and 
it  had  the  right  to  say  to  Monsieur  Adet,  too,  that 
he  should  no  longer  represent  the  Kepublic 
before  the  United  States.  Wherein,  in  all  this, 
pray,  is  there  anything  which  conflicted  with 
either  international  law  or  the  Ameiican  idea  of 
neutrality,  as  the  Congress  of  177G  had  defined 
it  and  as  Washington  then  defined  it  ? 

There  were  various  matters,  bearing  on  this 
portion  of  his  subject,  which  Mr.  Adams,  as  was 
his  practice,  under  similar  circumstances,  scrupu- 
lously disregarded ;  and  he  has  cumbered  his 
pages,  as  he  must  have  wearied  his  audience, 
with  details  which  were  far  less  important,  as 
history,  and  far  less  interesting,  as  mere  enter- 
tainment. 

As  we  have  said,  France  very  reasonably  re- 
garded the  United  States  as  the  practical  ally  of 
her  confederated  enemies  ;  and  she  preferred  to 
have  nothing  to  do  them.  The  cup  which,  in 
1765,   was  filled   by   the  fathers   of  American 
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"neutrality,"  and  which  was  recognized  by  their 
Secretary  of  State,  in  1793,  as  the  most  reason- 
able and  most  effective  mode  of  punishing  those 
who  should  break  through  the  well-established 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,*  was  thrust 
to  their  own  lips,  by  "  the  friend  in  need"  whom 
they  had  betrayed  so  recklessly  ;  and  the  con- 
temptible whining  of  the  men  of  that  day  and 
that  of  tlieir  apologists,  in  our  own,  because 
France  would  not  continue  her  intercourse  with 
those  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  their  profes- 
sions and  solemn  stipulations,  and  who  had  re- 
paid her  friendship  and  sacrifices  only  with  self- 
ishness, bad  faith, 'and  ill-concealed  and  incon- 
sistent hostility,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  pharisaical. 
She  would  have  none  of  their  proffered  ' '  friend  - 
"ship  ;  "  and  she  honored  herself  and  her  prin- 
ciples when  she  despised  and  rejected  the  hollow 
professions  which  were  sent  to  her  and  turned 
from  her  doors  the  messengers  who  bore  them. 

Bat  why,  if  Mr.  Adams  was  so  anxious  to  tell 
the  Historical  Society  the  truth  of  this  portion  of 
his  subject,  did  not  he  tell  of  the  lordly  bearing, 
in  Paris,  of  our  distinguished  townsman,  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris,  while  he  was  the  representative  there 
of  what  professed  to  be  a  Republic  ?  Why  did  not 
he,  in  such  case,  tell  us  just  wherein  Mr.  Monroe, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Morris,  mispresented  "the 
"policy  of  his  chief,"  if  he  really  did  mis- 
represent it,  and — most  desirable,  but  most  diffi- 
cult— just  wherein  that  policy,  at  different  dates, 
was  inconsistent  with  itself  and  w7ith  the  best  in- 
terests and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lic? Why  did  not  he  tell  us,  too,  just  wherein 
France  violated  American  "neutrality,"  if  she 
did  violate  it,  when  Mr.  Pinckney — a  rigid  par- 
tizan  of  those,  in  America,  whose  antagonism 
was  most  decided  against  France — who  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Monroe  as  the  accredited  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  was  ordered  to  leave  France  with- 
out official  recognition  by  the  French  Government? 
The  triune  Embassy — composed  of  the  same  Mr. 


*  "  The  idea  seem9  to  gain  credit  that  the  naval  powers 
"  combining  against  Prance,  will  prohibit  snpplies,  even 
"  of  provisions,  to  that  country.  Should  this  be  formally 
11  notified,  I  should  suppose  Congress  would  bo  called, 
11  because  it  is  a  justifiable  cause  of  War,  and  as  the  Exec- 
"  utive  cannot  decide  the  question  of  War  on  the  affirma- 
11  tive  side,  neither  ought  it  to  do  so  on  the  negative  side, 
"  by  preventing  the  competent  body  from  deliberating  on 
11  the  question.  But  I  should  hope  that  War  would  not  be 
"  their  clwice.  I  think  it  will  furnish  us  a  happy  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  setting  another  precious  example  to  the  world, 
"  by  showing  that  nations  may  be  brought  to  do  justice  by 
"  appeals  to  their  interests  as  well  as  by  appeals  to  arms. 
"  I  should  hope  that  Congress,  instead  of  a  denunciation 
tlof  War,  would  instantly  exclude  from  our  ports,  all 
"  the  manufactures,  produce,  vessels,  and  subjects  of  the 
"  Nations  committing  this  aggression,  during  the  contin- 
"  uance  of  the  aggression,  and  till  full  satisfaction  made 
"for  it.  This  would  work  well  in  many  ways,  safely  in 
"  all,  and  introduce  between  Nations  another  umpire 
"  than  arms.  It  would  relieve  us,  too,  from  tue  risks 
"  and  horrors  of  CUTTING  throats."— Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr. 
Madison,  March,  1793  — Works,  Hi.,  619. 


Pinckney  who  had  been  already  rejected,  and 
Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Gerry — next  appeared, 
with  hat  in  hand,  humbly  asking  somebody  to 
look  on  it  with  complacency,  and  either  to  kiss 
or  to  kick  it,  and,  because  of  its  "  deplorable 
"ignorance  and  credulity,"  bringing  contempt 
botli  on  itself  and  on  those  whom  it  represented. 
But  Mr.  Adams  was  silent  on  those  portions  of 
its  disgraceful  history  on  which  his  graphic  pen 
and  well-rounded  periods  might  have  been  effec- 
tively employed.  He  told  his  hearers,  very 
faintly,  about  the  fruitless  attempts  which  were 
made  by  this  ill-formed  Embassy — twTo  of  whose 
members  were  prominent  partizans  of  the  public 
enemies  of  France — to  secure  the  recognition  of 
the  French  Government ;  but  he  did  not  tell  them 
how  willing  it  was,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  either  official  or  unofficial,  male  or 
female,  virtuous  or  vicious,  channels,  to  reach  the 
favorable  official  handshaking  of  Talleyrand, 
who  then  conducted  the  diplomacy  of  France. 
Why  has  he  not  told  us  all  he.  could  have  told  us, 
had  he  pleased  to  do  so,  about  the  interpreter  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  three  mysterious  foreign- 
ers, and  Madame  de  Yillette,  the  last- mentioned 
of  whom  shared  her  favors  with  the  Envoys  and 
the  well-known  Voltaire?  Why  has  not  he  told  us 
more  about  "  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z,"  of  the  kind 
which  lie  could  have  gathered, '  with  evident 
truthfulness,  from  the  documents  in  the  case, 
and  less  of  that,  concerning  those  individuals, 
which  he  has  quietly  created,  without  founda- 
tion in  the  existing  authorities,  from  his  too 
credulous  imagination  ?  Why  has  he  not  told 
us  that  John  Marshall,  and  Charles  Cot-esworth 
Pinckney,  and  Elbridge  Gerry — three  of  Ameri- 
ca's best  men  —jointly  knocked  at  a  door  which 
was  not  opened  to  them  ;  solicited  a  sight  of  the 
interior  of  an  office  and  an  interview  witii  its  oc- 
cupant which  they  did  not  obtain ;  winked  at 
and  cajoled  the  underlings  of  the  office,  and  the 
unofficial  hangers-on,  and  the  loose  women  who 
had  irregular  admittance  there,  in  order  that 
their  supplications  might  be  brought  before  the 
relentless  "unfrocked  Priest"  whom  he  affects 
to  sneer  at  ?  We  should  like  to  know,  also,  and 
will  thank  Mr.  Adams  to  tell  us,  just  what  Am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  was  thus  rejected 
and  insulted,  by  a  Nation  which  had  previously 
recognized  them  as  sovereign  powers,  while  that 
Confederation  which  he  sneers  at  was  the  supreme 
law  and  American  faith  was  yet  "  unsullied  with 
"  falsehood  ;"  and  let  us  learn  from  his  answer, 
if  we  can,  just  wherein  the  new  system,  with 
Washington  at  its  head,  was,  just  then,  "  work- 
"ing  like  a  charm  "  {Page  4)  and  just  wherein, 
either  in  dignity  or  influence,  at  home  or  abroad, 
it  was  the  superior  of  that  overthrown  system 
which,  after  the  habit  of  his  party,  he  so  con- 
temptuously and  so  unwittingly  belittles  and  be- 
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lies.  The  peculiar  charms  of  this  sorry  specta- 
cle— when  contrasted  with  either  of  those  which 
the  diplomacy  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion had  presented,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Republic,  when  American  neutrality  meant 
something  and  American  faith  had  not  been 
prostituted  to  the  cause  of  a  monarchy — if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge,  in  the  premises,  be- 
spoke nothing  of  the  remarkable  success  of  "  the 
11  new  system,"  of  which,  a  few  minutes  before, 
Mr.  Adams  had  been  so  remarkably  eloquent, 
and  quite  as  little  of  the  remarkable  abilities, 
as  statesmen,  of  those  who  administered  it,  of 
which,  very  soon  after,  he  was  not  less  communi- 
cative. And  why,  too,  did  not  Mr.  Adams  tell 
his  hearers,  what  the  reason  was — when  Mr.  Mur- 
ray said,  that  M.  Pichon  said,  that  M.  Talleyrand 
said,  unofficially,  that  France  would  then  receive 
an  Embassy — that  that  very  indefinite  and  very 
insignificant  symptom  of  better  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Adams's  "  unfrocked  Priest  "  was 
so  promptly  and  so  joyfully  grasped  at,  in  the 
Cabinet,  at  Philadelphia,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
William  R.  Davie,  and  William  V.  Murray, 
hastily  appointed  to  treated  with  him?  Was 
Talleyrand  most  anxious  to  conciliate  America, 
or  America  most  anxious  to  secure  Talleyrand's 
favor?  Was  the  informal  whispering  of  an  un- 
derling in  French  diplomacy,  at  a  foreign  Court, 
to  an  American  Ambassador  to  that  Court,  such 
a  basis  for  official  action,  at  Philadelphia,  in  this 
instance,  as  either  etiquette  or  dignity  warranted, 
in  any  power  except  one  which  occupied  the 
lowest  grade  of  diplomatic  mediocrity  and  na- 
tional imbecility?  Every  intelligent  man  can 
judge  of  this  matter  as  readily  and  accurately  as 
Mr.  Adams  can ;  and  we  will  not  trouble  the 
latter  to  reply  to  a  query  the  answer  to  which 
will  be  perfectly  apparent  to  every  reader. 

But,  beside  displaying  the  effects,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  display- 
ed the  effects,  on  the  other,  of  the  shameless 
abandonment  of  the  well-settled  policy  of  neu- 
trality, when  Britain  and  Britain's  American 
sympathizers  overrode  it,  in  their  j"Oint  foray  on 
tiie  great  general  principle  of  a  Nation's  right  to 
govern  itself  in  what  way  she  saw  fit,  on  which 
all  that  was  glorious  in  America  rested,  all  that 
Mr.  Adams  said  and  all  that  he  did  not  say,  in 
this  portion  of  his  Address,  had  as  little  to  do 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  neutrality  in 
America,  as  it  had  to  with  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  which  he  wrote, 
was  already  prostrated  ;  those  who  administered 
their  affairs  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
accessories  to  the  monarchical  raid  against  Euro- 
pean republicanism  ;  and  all  the  helpless,  and 
hopeless,  and  childish  squirming,  in  America, 
which  Mr.  Adams  thus  narrated,  were  indicative 


of  nothing  more  than  the  uneasiness  with  which 
America  wore  her  shackles  ;  how  deeply  the  iron 
had  worn  its  way  into  her  vitals  ;  how  earnestly, 
even  in  her  helplessness,  she  witnessed  her  degra- 
dation, and  thirsted  for  her  old-time  independ- 
ence. The  same  helplessness  has  continued  to 
this  day.  The  established  policy  of  the  grand- 
fathers—  "  that  free  ships  shall  also  give  a  free- 
"  dom  to  goods'1''  {Han  of  a  Treaty,  Article 
XX  VI—  Secret  Journals,  September  17,  1776  ; 
Treaty  with  France,  Article  XXV— Ibid,  May 
4,  1778;  Treaty  with  Holland,  Articles  X,  XI— 
Ibid,  January  23,  1783  ;  Treaty  with  Sweden, 
Article  VII. — Ibid,  July  29,  178?  ;  Treaty  with 
Prussia,  Article  XII—  Ibid,  May  17,  1786)  and 
other  kindred  subjects — which  the  fathers  fritter- 
ed away,  at  the  bidding  of  Britain,  are  sometimes 
talked  about,  and  anxiously  desired,  and  hope- 
fully asked,  by  our  Boards  of  Trade  and  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  ;  but  the  clank  of  the  shackles 
which  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  and  King,  and  the 
senior  Adams  rivited  on  }he  Republic,  in  order 
that  the  allied  Kings  might  strike  down,  more  ef- 
fectually, a  young  Republic,  in  Europe,  affords 
the  only  response,  and  grimly  reminds  those  of  us 
who  listen  to  it,  how  sadly — oh !  how  sadly — have 
the  good  name,  and  the  best  interests,  and  the  dear- 
est rights,  of  our  country  been  sold,  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  by  those  elder  Esaus  of  our  household, 
of  whose  virtues  we  have  heard  and  read  so 
I  much,  from  our  childhood  until  now. 

But  we  must  close.  The  unwelcome  duty 
which  we  assigned  to  ourself,  to  ascertain,  by 
careful  examination,  what  portion  of  this  much- 
talked-of  Address  is  worthy  of  respect  and  what 
to  neglect  and  condemnation,  has  been  discharg- 
ed ;  and  it  only  remains  to  notice,  in  general 
terms,  the  result  of   that  examination. 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  Address,  our 
fondest  expectations  have  been  scattered  ;  and 
we  are  unwilling  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
his  authorial  abilities  are  vastly  less  than  we 
supposed.  Whether  he  reads  for  himself,  and 
so  is  directly  responsible  for  his  insufficiency  of 
research,  for  his  inaccurate  reading,  or  for  his 
incapacity  to  understand  what  he  reads ;  or 
through  another,  and  so  is  only  indirectly  re- 
sponsible, because  he  was  a  victim  of  the  indo- 
lence, or  the  negligence,  or  the  ignorance  of 
another,  this  pamphlet  clearly  indicates  that  the 
effect  is  the  same — he  is  wholly  unfit,  both 
because  of  his  nature  and  his  habits,  to  write 
anything,  in  the  form  of  history,  which  can 
claim  to  be  respectable  because  of  its  trust- 
worthiness. 

Concerning  the  subject  discussed  therein,  it  is 
evidently  too  laigc  for  the  fingers  and  the  brain 
by  which,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  handle  it.  Including  within  its 
scope  not  only  the  polity  but  the  policy  of  Na- 
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tions,  and  not  only  the  virtues  but  the  vices  of 
individuals,  many  of  whom  are  among  the  great 
men  of  the  age,  in  Europe  and  America,  no 
sluggard  can  expect  to  fathom  its  depths  and  no 
reader  through  the  spectacles  of  others,  can  hope 
to  master  its  intricacies  or  unravel  its  mysteries. 
Concerning  the  manner  in  which  that  subject 
was  handled,  in  the  Acadamy  and  in  this  pamph- 
let, our  readers  will  have  learned,  before  this, 
what  our  opinion  is,  generally  and  in  detail. 
It  has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  open  a  work 
from  which,  as  history,  we  expected  so  much 
and  in  which  we  found  so  little  which  is  credit- 
able to  its  author,  or  useful  to  his  readers,  or 
honorable  to  the  literature  of  the  Republic. 
Well  may  every  thinking  man  be  sad  and  every 
enemy  of  freedom  rejoice  that  such  a  work  as 
this,  on  such  a  subject,  from  such  a  pen,  has 
been  issued  by  such  a  Society,  affording  testimo- 
ny which  cannot  be  controverted,  from  what  it 
does  not  contain,  that  the  virtuous  Past  of  the  Re- 
public has  no  attractions  for  those  who  now  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  United  States;  and, 
from  ichat  it  does  contain,  that  only  the  darker 
features  of  our  country's  history,  and  the  vices 
of  those  who  have  been  in  authority  therein,  and 
tlie  dishonor  and  distress  which  were  produced 
from  those  vices,  can  now  enjoy  the  homage  of 
what  successfully  assumes  to  be  the  respectability 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 


9.— American  Citizens  Prisoners  in  Great  Britain 
Extract  from  Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  held  August  30th  to  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1870,  inclusive,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  S  1  • 
8.  a.    iNew  York:  1871  ?]    Octavo,  pp.  24.  '    ' 

We  know  very  little  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  case  of  Ireland  against  Britain  ;  nor  are 
we  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  concerning  the 
uprising  of  the  Irish  against  their  Government,  a 
few  years  since.  It  is  very  evident,  however, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  these  which  can 
command  the  sympathy  with  the  Government  of 
any  republican,  the  world  over ;  and,  while  the 
great  principle  of  the  right  of  every' People  to 
form  and  change  the  form  of  its  Government, 
whenever  that  People  shall  suppose  its  welfare 
and  happiness  shall  be  promoted  thereby— while 
the  consent  of  the  Governed  shall  alone  consti- 
tute a  proper  basis  for  the  Government,  without 
which  Consent  that  Government  is  only  usurpa- 
tion no  matter  how  mildly  its  assumed  duties 
may  be  administered— there  can  be,  reasonably 
no  difference  of  opinion  concerning  Ireland's 
wron-s  and  Britain's  wrong-doing.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  difference,  too,  in  that 
case,  of  Ireland's  right  to  Irishmen's  efforts  to 
release  her  and  to  establish,  within  her  borders 
such  a  Government  as  Ireland  shall  consent  to.   ' 

If  that  was  what  the  uprising  Irishmen,  a  few 


years  since,  wanted,  and  nothing  more  nor  less, 
they  were  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  world, 
even  in  their  defeat ;  and,  in  that  case,  that  Irish- 
man, though  an  American,  whose  heart  did  not 
rejoice  at  the  success  of  his  father-land  and  la- 
ment its  defeat,  was  unworthy  of  his  manhood 
and  of  the  blessings  which  he  enjoyed  in  his 
new  home. 

It  seems  that  some  of  those  who  participated 
in  that  conflict,  as  well  as  some  who  had  not  yet 
reached  either  the  field  or  Ireland  itself,  were 
captured  by  the  British ;  tried  for  their  lives ; 
convicted ;  sentenced  to  death  ;  and  received 
a  commutation,  to  imprisonment  during  their 
lives.  They  were  committed  to  prison,  under  that 
commutation ;  and,  either  with  or  without  the  au- 
thority and  knowledge  of  those  in  higher  places 
in  the  Government,  the  petty  officials  who  were 
placed  immediately  over  them  subjected  them  to  a 
treatment  which  corresponds  very  well  with  what 
we  have  read  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  have 
been  prisoners  in  the  dungeons  of  Algiers,  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Jersey  prison-ship, 
when  the  latter  was  administered  by  Scotland's 
worst  representatives. 

It  is  not  important  what  the  crime  was  or  was 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  of  the  keepers'  treatment  of  their 
prisoners  :  the  latter,  although  convicts  and  pris- 
oners, were  yet  men  ;  and  no  justification  can  be 
plead  for  either  starving  them  ;  or  for  compell- 
ing them,  by  reason  of  their  manacles,  to  feed 
and  evacuate  like  brutes  ;  or  for  driving  them, 
sick  and  well  alike,  in  a  common  herd,  into  the 
quarries,  to  get  out  stone  ;  or  for  forbiding  all 
intercourse  with  their  families,  concerning  their 
health  ;  etc.  ;  nor  can  any  one  deny  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  was  conversant  with  the 
prisoners'  treatment,  to  seek  their  relief,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  of  God. 

It  seems  that  our  excellent  neighbor  and  friend, 
John  Savage — who,  besides  being  the  Chief  Ex- 
eculiveof  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  is  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  man  who  can  sympathize  with 
those  in  distress — because  acquainted  with  the 
facts  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  he  promptly 
laid  them  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  solicited  his  good  offices  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  relief  foi  his  imprisoned  country- 
men. Five  letters  were  thus  addressed  to  the 
President ;  and  live  times,  in  terms  such  as  only 
an  earnest  man  can  employ,  the  plea  for  such 
assistance  as  he  could  honorably  give  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Executive  of  the  Republic.  But, 
not  a  word,  in  response,  to  either  of  these  letters, 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Savage ;  not  a  word,  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  was  addressed  to  the  British 
Government ;  and,  until  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  sig- 
nificantly called  for  information  on  the  subject 
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of  the  prisoners'  treatment,  did  the  President 
*ecm  to  consider  the  subject  worthy  of  the  least 
portion  of  his  attention  ;  and  then  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  known  evidence 
on  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  world,  the  Fenian  Convention  order- 
ed the  five  letters  and  other  papers  which  Mr. 
Savage  had  sent  to  the  President,  to  be  printed 
and  laid  before  every  member  of  the  Congress  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Savage  we  are  indebted  for  the  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  which  was  printed  and  circu- 
lated under  that  order. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  can  have 
read  these  papers  and  thrown  them  aside  with- 
out consideration  ;  we  can  understand  still  less, 
-how  any  one  in  authority,  who  possessed  the 
faintest  sympathy  for  suffering  manhood,  as 
•such,  could  silently  have  disregarded  the  appeals 
which,  five  times,  were  urged  upon  him,  in  this 
case.  Least  of  all  can  we  understand  why  those 
in  Washington,  who  are  the  President's  particular 
friends,  should  now,  in  the  face  of  this  unex- 
plained disregard  of  them,  seek  to  entice  the  re- 
cently liberated  prisoners  to  the  Capital,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  to  them  the  cold,  speculative 
welcome  of  those  who  care  nothing  for  them  and 
the  hospitalities  of  him  who,  during  their  im- 
prisonment, like  the  Priest  and  theXevite,  in  the 
parable,  had  thus  "  passed  by,  on  the  other  side." 
But  this  is  a  strange  world  :  Irishmen  are  known 
to  have  votes ;  and,  in  these  latter  days  of  the 
Republic,  when  old  things  have  passed  away 
and  all  things  have  become  new,  the  desire  to 
secure  those  votes  is  the  form  iu  which  "  patrio- 
"tism"  and  an  "enlarged  humanity1'  are 
developed. 


XIV.— CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Lady  Fenwick. — This  lady  and  her  history 
have  been  recently  brought  again  to  the  notice 
of  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  which 
has  arisen  to  disturb  her  long-buried  remains, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  certain  railroad  struc- 
tures at  Saybrook,  Connecticut ;  and  we  transfer 
to  our  pages  the  passing  narratives  of  the  event, 
as  we  find  them — the  first,  in  The  New  York 
Sun  ;  the  second,  in  The  Hartford  Courant,  for 
the  last-named  of  which,  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr. 
Trumbull,  whose  historical  summary  is  included 
therein. 

I 

Hartford,  Nov.  19. — The  construction  of 
the  Valley  Railroad,  running  from  this  city 
along  by  the  Connecticut-river  bank,  to  Say- 
brook,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  made  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  Lady  Fenwick  monument  at  Say- 
brook-point,  where  the  southern  depot  of  the 
troad  is  to  be  built. 


For  some  weeks,  considerable  of  a  controversy 
has  been  going  on,  with  regard  to  the  remains 
of  Lady  Fenwick,  several  writers  urging  that 
they  were  washed  away,  by  the  great  gale  of 
1815,  at  which  time  the  tomb  itself,  a  slab 
resting  on  standards,  was  removed  for  its  preser- 
vation. The  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  the 
best  historian  we  have,  disbelieved  these  stories, 
and  wrote  one  or  two  articles  to  disprove  them. 
Yesterday,  the  discussion  was  forever  set  at  rest, 
by  the  finding  of  the  remains,  where  the  histor- 
ical records  located  them. 

Lady  Fenwick  died  in  1648,  and,  consequent- 
ly, two  hundred  and  twenty- two  years  have 
elapsed  since  her  interment.  There  was  a  large 
multitude  in  attendance,  to  witness  the  removal 
of  the  tomb,  or,  more  properly,  monument,  to  the 
town  burying-ground,  near  by  ;  and,  after  this 
had  been  done,  spades  were  put  at  work,  digging 
for  the  remains.  There  were  many  in  the  throng, 
who  fell  in  with  the  opinion,  that  no  vestage  of 
the  body  would  be  recovered  ;  but,  after  a  little 
patient  waiting,  the  bones  of  the  eminent  lady 
were  unearthed,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  braids  and  ringlets  of  hair,  of  a  light  auburn 
color.  The  bones  of  the  body  were  mostly  re- 
covered, so  as  to  form  almost  the  entire  skeleton, 
and  were  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  skull,  which  is  very  large,  showing  a 
development  of  the  brain  not  common,  now-a- 
days,  in  fashionable  circles,  was  perfect  in  every 
particular,  and,  what  is  more  singular  still,  the 
teeth,  completely  preserved,  were  every  one  in 
place  in  the  jaw.  There  were,  also,  found  sever- 
al small  pieces  of  the  coffin,  with  nails  or  screws. 
The  hair  excited  the  greatest  curiosity  among  the 
people,  who  gazed  upon  the  wonderful  exhnma- 
tion.  It  was  matted,  as  if  pressed  in  a  book,  as 
curls  frequently  are,  in  remembrance  of  the  dead  ; 
but  when  taken  in  the  hand  and  slightly  pressed, 
it  crumbled  away  to  dust. 

On  Wednesday  of  next  week,  a  service  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Congregational  church,  Saybrook, 
at  one  P.  M.,  when  historical  Addresses  are  to 
be  delivered,  after  which  the  remains  are  to  be 
re-interred,  with  appropriate  funeral  ceremonies, 
in  the  cemetry.  A  handsome  burial  casket  is 
to  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  remains. 

II. 

The  re-interment  of  the  remains  of  Lady 
Fenwick,  took  place  at  Saybrook,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  the  twenty-third  of  November, 
1870.  The  bones,  forming  nearly  a  complete 
skeleton,  were  arranged  in  a  neat  coffin,  on  the 
lid  of  which,  was  a  plate  with  the  inscription : 

"  LADY  ALICE  APSLEY  BOTELER, 

"  WIFE  OF   GEORGE  FENWICK, 

"  DIED  1648." 
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It  has  been  widely  published,  that  a  removal 
of  the  remains  is  rendered  necessary,  by  the 
location  of  the  new  Valley  rail-road.  It  is 
exceedingly  creditable  to  Saybrook,  that  the 
necessity  was  met  with  such  good  taste  and 
honorable  respect  by  the  citizens. 

The  commemorative  services  were  held  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  Congregational  church,  both  the 
bells  of  the  town  being  tolled  on  the  occasion. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  McCall  presided.  George  H. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  pub- 
lic-spirited inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Town,  to 
take  the  matter  in  charge,  read  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  doings  of  the  Committee.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Shephard  read  the  nintieth  Psalm,  and 
then  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cheseborough  offered 
prayer.  After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  Mr.  Mc 
Call  announced  that  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Trumbull 
was  not  able  to  be  present  and  deliver  an  histor- 
ical discourse,  as  had  been  expected.  He  made 
a  few  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  days  of  Lady 
Fenwick,  both  in  England  and  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Connecticut.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Heald 
read  a  sketch  of  her  life.  Lady  Fenwick,  as 
she  is  called,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Apsley,  and  the  heir  of  her  brother,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  Apsleys  of  Apsley.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  Sir  John  Boteler,  commonly  called 
Lord  Boteler,  and  from  him  she  took  her  title 
which  she  kept  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

Professor  Gilman,  of  Yale  College,  next  spoke 
of  the  early  history  of  Saybrook,  as  the  center 
of  an  original  and  independent  government,  the 
mother  City  from  which  Norwich  was  founded, 
the  old  seat  of  Yale  College,  and  the  place  made 
famous  by  the  Platform. 

The  Hon.  Ralph  D.  Smith,  of  Guilford,  made 
an  interesting  address  on  the  facts  of  Lady  Fen- 
wick's  history.  She  sailed  from  London,  near 
the  twentieth  of  May,  1639,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Fenwick,  whom  she  had  lately  married. 
Whitfield  was  a  fellow  passenger.  They  arrived 
about  the  fifteenth  of  July  ;  and  the  delight  of 
the  Captain  at  the  appearance  of  the  harbor,  gave 
the  names  of  Fair  Haven  and  New  Haven  to  the 
towns  on  the  shore.  Lady  Boteler  gave  Whit- 
field all  the  cows  that  were  brought  over  ;  and  he 
carried  them  with  him  to  Guilford.  From  the 
allusions  to  his  wife,  which  are  found  in  Govern- 
or Fenwick's  letters,  we  find  that  hers  was  a 
character  of  great  cheerfulness.  She  cultivated 
fruits  and  flowers  ;  had  a  "  shooting-gun,"  which 
must  have  been  for  sport,  as  the  Pequot  War 
was  over  ;  and  kept  pet  rabbits.  All  indicates  a 
life  of  cheer.  She  lived  here  only  nine  years, 
in  which  time  three  children  were  born.  The 
fort  was  burned  in  1647  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Lady 
Boteler  was  buried  within  its  palisades.  If  so, 
it  would  seem  that  her  death  must  have  been 


before  1648.  In  1648,  Fenwick  was  reelected 
first  magistrate  of  Connecticut;  and,  on  the 
seventh  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
in  England,  a  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  North. 
He  was  appointed,  but  did  not  act,  as  a  Judge 
in  the  trial  of  Charles  I. ;  was  a  lawyer  of  Gray's 
Inn  ;  sat  in  Parliament ;  was  Governor  of  Tyne- 
mouth;  and  died  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1657, 
Governor  of  Berwick  on  the  Tweed. 

The  Hon.  H.  P.  Haven,  of  New  London,  was 
the  next  speaker.  He  spoke  of  the  great  inter- 
est which  he  took  in  the  history  of  Lady  Boteler 
or  Fenwick ;  and  of  the  good  work  which  the 
citizens  of  Saybrook  had  done,  in  caring  for  the 
remains  which  had  been  exhumed.  Saybrook 
was  a  separate  Colony  till  1644,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut. 
He  spoke  of  all  that  the  Pilgrim  mothers  did  for 
the  country  ;  and  returned  thanks  for  the  rever- 
ence shown  to  antiquity.  Then  he  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  old  tombstone.  Lady  Fenwick 
was  not  the  first  white  woman  who  died  in  Con- 
necticut ;  but  the  first  woman  to  whom  a  tomb- 
stone was  erected,  in  what  is  now  this  State. 
Matthew  Griswold  furnished  the  stone  ;  and  seven 
pounds  was  paid  him  for  it.  There  is  no 
probability  that  any  inscription  was  placed  on 
the  stone,  originally  ;  probably  Colonel  Fenwick 
died  before  sending  out  any  inscription  for  it. 
The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Henry  Wol- 
cott,  in  Windsor,  which  is  of  about  the  same  age, 
is  still  quite  legible. 

Mr.  McCall  said  that  the  community  was  under 
obligations  to  Mrs.  Commodore  Joseph  Hull,  for 
the  care  which  she  has  taken  of  the  old  mon- 
ument. 

J.  H.  Grannis,  M.D.,  read  an  account  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  skeleton  was  found.  It 
was  clearly  the  skeleton  of  a  white  woman,  of 
middle  age,  having  no  peculiarity  except  a  re- 
markable curvature  of  the  spine. 

A  poem,  written  twelve  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Miss  Francis  M.  Caulkins,  on  The  Tomb  of  Lady 
Fenwick,  was  then  read  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hart,  of  Trinit}'  College.  After  a  second  hymn, 
had  been  sung  and  those  who  desired  had  rev- 
erently viewed  the  remains,  a  procession  was 
formed,  the  remains  were  carried  to  the  old 
burial-ground,  at  the  Point,  where  the}r  "were  com- 
mitted to  the  ground,  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Heald.  So  all  that  is  left  of  Lady  Fenwick, 
rests  not  far  from  where  she  was  laid,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago.  The  old  stone  will  be  set  up 
over  the  grave  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  place  by  it, 
a  slab  to  commemorate  its  removal. 

All  the  speakers  expressed  great  regret  that 
Mr.  Trumbull  was  not  able  to  prepare  and  deliv- 
er the  Address  which  was  expected  from  him. 
It  is  confidently  hoped,  however,  that  he  will 
deliver  his  historical  discourse  at  some  future 
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Si     ohn   Fenwick,    i 


srhaps  when  the  old  tomb- stone  is  set  in 

e. 

sTiacr  of  mil  trumbull's  address.] 

Trumbull  was  not  well  enough  to  venture 

ic  journey  to  Saybrook  and  the  addition- 

rs  it  would  have  imposed  upon  him.     Bui 

.kindly  permitted  us  to  give  the  following 

I  of  the  historical  portic  i  of  his  A<! ] 

prge  Fenwick,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  Bay« 

;,  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honorable 

y,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Nbrthum- 

la  and  the  Scottish  border,  that  I 

ID  nt  from  a  De  F<  n  ■  Lord 

Ki!-    and  Castle  of    ETenwyke,   in 

fordham,  Northumberland,  in  the  time  of 

"ii(i 


.1 
or  of  the  Fenwicks  of  Walling- 

to  Biinkburn,  Stanton,  Whitton,  etc.  The 
l)     burn  family  was  founded  by  Tristra 

..-on  of  this  Sir  John,  who  received,  in 
i     'i:rn   of  Edward    VI.,  a  Grant  of  Brink- 

l'i  iory,  on  the  i  i  let,  about  tut  n- 

1 1 1 1  Fenwick,  of  Walling  I  Tris- 


: 


It  is  not  quite  certain  \\  h<  I  h 
Ick   was  the  bod  or   tfa  •  nephew  • 
>!'  Wellington;  but  there  is sufficienl 

this  branch  i  f 

inily.  and  nearly  related  to  the  sir  John 

ck,  who  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  in  I  (75. 

name:  first  appears  in  connection  with 

England,  among  the  signers  of  the  Art i 

ement  between  toe  Lords  and  Gk  n- 

intercsted   in  the  Karl  of   Warwick's 

or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  Old  Patent 

inecticut,  and  .John  Winthrop,  Junior, 
date  of  the  seventh  of  July.   K>::"j.  and 

Commission  of  the  same  date,  granted 
:  Company,  to  Winthrop,  'jus  Governor 
e  River  of  Connecticut,  in  New  England, 

'  aiA«f  the  harbours  and  places  adjoining,1  for 
one  iar  from  his  arrival  there.  This  Commis- 
sior  r/as  subscribed  by  Arthur  Baselrigge, 
Ge<  b  Fenwick,  Sir  Richard  SaltonstalL.  lim- 
rv  I  rrence,  and  Henry  Darley,  '  in  their  own 
1  na  and  in  the  name  of  the  Right  Houor- 
ib  Viscount  Say  and  Sele,  Robert  Lord 
e,  and  the  rest  of  their  company.' 


N 

tin 

un< 

by 
'of 


Br 


14 II  ppears  that  the  company  interested  in 
the  cut  had  determined  to  establish  a  consid- 
eral  Colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut, 
or  ii  ie  valley  above.  Lion  Gardiner,  on  en- 
gine who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
l'rir.  of  Orange,  was  employed  to  plan  and 
cons  ict,  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  a 
fort,  ind  to  lay  out  a  town.  He  arrived  in 
b   -t  on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  1G35. 


"Mr.  Winthrop  had  already  despatched  a  few 
44  men  to  the  River's  mouth,  to  take  formal  pos- 
"  session  for  the  Patentees  and  commence  build- 
"ing,  against  the  nevt  Spring,  when,  as  Gardiner 
"informs  us,  there  were  expected  'to  come 
"'from  England,  three  hundred  able  men, 
"  '  whereof  two  hundred  should  attend  fortiliea- 
11  *  tion,    fifty    to    till    the  ground,   and  fifty  to 

11 '  build  houses.1 

"John  Winthrop  returned  from  England  with 
"his  Commission,  in  October,  1685,  and  with 
"him  same  sir  Henry  Vane  and  Hogfa  Peters, 

■ 
"  ations  with  the  parties  who 
"  ing  from 

.  and  in  Other  matt* 

i  in  which  »,  a 

"month  Later,  brought  provisions  and  supplies 
it.  d   fori  and  plantation,  with  a 
"  letter  fi 

"  \\  i  m    Winthrop,     ktO  i  DCOUrfl  ,<•   Ins 

"ik  of  si 

■  lire  '  tO  hi 

••  Why   the  principal  !  and 

.  . 

I  not  be  I                    [n 

"  the  Spring  fi    1'-  ii  at 

:  •  the  River's  moul  ame 

"  '  only  t'  nek  :!iid  ! 

••'who  came  with  Mr.    Hugh  Mr. 

in]  'Oldo  | 

lir.  Fenwii  in  May,  16  16.     The 

'•author  of  the  Wonder  Working  Provid 
11  noting  Ins  arrival,  calls  him  '  ■  godly  and  able 
u( instrument  toassisJ  in  helping  to  uphold  the 
■•  ■ « \\  il  government  of  the  second  and  third  Col- 
"  'onies  here  planted  ;'  and  4a  good  encourager 
"  *  to  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Haiti 

11  On  the  tenth  of  June,  1686,  the  elder  Gover- 
nor Winthrop  wrote  from  Boston  to  his  son, 
u  who  was  then  at  the  River's  mouth  : 

11  •  Mr.  Frmviek,  of  (bay's  Inn,  one  of  those 
"  '  who  employ  you,  hath  written  to  you  by  .Mr. 
u  '  Hooker,  and  intends,  about  a  mouth  hence, 
"  '  with  my  brother  Peter,  to  be  with  you.  The 
"  '  gentle  men  seem  to  be  discouraged  in  the  de- 
"  'sign  here;  but  you  shall  know  more  when 
"  '  they  come  to  you.'  * 

"  A  week  afterwards,  he  wrote  again  : 

444 Mr.  Fenwick,  my  brother  Peter,  etc.,  set 
44  4  forth, on  horseback,  on  the  'J9th  of  this  month, 
"  4  and  will  expect  you  shall  be  at  the  upper 
44  4  towns  to  carry  them  down  the  River,'  etc. 


*  He  wrote,  April  7th.  to  his  father  from  Pasbebuaukb, — 
the  Indian  name  of  the  River's  mouth  or  of  Fort  Point — 
announcing  his  safe  arrival  at  that  place,  on  the  first 
instant.  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  TV.,  vL, 
514.  Lion  Gardiner  wrote  this  name,  Pasupjssiiauks,  alias 
14  Saybrooke  Forte.'— J.  U.  T. 
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"On  the  first  of  July,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
4 'had  been  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
"  wrote  to  his  '  much -respected  friend,  Mr.  John 
'"Winthrop  the  younger,'  referring  him,  for 
"counsel  and  direction,  '  in  the  matters  of  Con- 
"  *  nccticut,'  to  Mr.  Fenwick,  whom  'it  hath 
"  '  pleased  God  to  send  into  this  country.' 

"The  first  visit  of  Fenwick,  to  Saybrook,  was 
"not  a  long  one.  He  probably  returned  to 
"  England,  that  Summer  or  in  the  early  Autumn. 

"Three  years  afterwards,  in  July,  1639,  he 
"came  again  to  Connecticut.  '  In  this  month,' 
"as  Governor  Winthrop  notes  in  his  Journal — 
"  4  there  arrived  two  ships  at  Quilipiack,  [New 
"  Haven].  '  One  was  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
"*  tons,  wherein  came  Mr.  Fenwick  and  his 
ililady  and  family,  to  make  a  plantation  at 
"'Saybrook,  upon  the  mouth  of  Connecticut.' 
"'Their  passage  was  so  ordered,'  wrote  the 
"  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  from  New  Haven,  '  as  it 
"  '  appeared  that  prayers  were  accepted,  for  they 
"  •  had  no  sickness  in  the  ship,  except  a  little 
11  k  sea-sickness.  *  *  They  attained  to  the 
44  k  haven  where  they  would  be,  in  seven  weeks.' 

"Lady  Fenwick,  or  as  she  appears  to  have 
44  been  frequently  called,  Lady  Alice  Boteler, 
44  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
44  Apsley,  of  Thackham,  in  the  County  of  Sur- 
"rey,  Knight,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
44  with  Mr.  Fenwick,  was  the  widow  of  Sir 
"  John  Boteler,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Bote- 
44  ler,  of  Teston,  in  Kent,  Knight.  The  date  of 
44  Sir  John's  decease  is  not  ascertained.  He 
44  died  before  his  father,  on  whose  demise,  in 
44 1632,  the  estate  passed  to  a  younger  brother, 
44  Sir  William  Boteler,  who  was  created  a  Baro- 
44  net,  by  Charles  I.,  in  1641 ;  espoused  the  King's 
"  cause,  against  the  Parliament ;  and  was  killed 
44  at  the  battle  of  Crop  red  y  Bridge,  on  the  twen- 
"ty-ninth  of  June,  1644.  The  widow  of  the 
"elder  son  had,  by  courtesy  only,  the  title  of 
144 Lady  Boteler:'  for  her  husband  had  not 
44  succeeded  to  tin  titles  or  estates. 

44  The  Apsleys  had  been  living  at  Thackham 
44  (or  Thakeham)  Place,  nearly  four  hundred 
11  years,  since  the  estate  came  to  the  family  by 
"-the  marriage  of  Stephen  Apsley,  of  Apsley 
44  Farm,  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen 
44  Le  Power,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
"  century.  Elizabeth  Apsley,  the  elder  sister  of 
"  Lady  Boteler,  married  Sir  Albert  Norton, 
"  Knight,  afterwards  a  Secretary  of  State;  Ann, 
"the  youngest  Bister,  married  Matthew  Caldc- 
"cott,  Esquire,  of  Sherington,  in  Sussex.  Ed- 
"  ward,  her  only  brother,  succeeded  his  father, 
41  in  the  estates  at  Thakeham,  where  he  was  ;iv- 
*'  tag  in  1634. 

44  No  record  of  the  birth  of  Alice  Apsley  has 
"been  found;  and  tin;  family  genealogy  makes 
44  no  mention  of  her   second    marriage  or  her 


death.  Such  omissions  are  not  uncommon,  ii 
the  pedigrees  of  English  families.  After  thi 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  neither  the  Apsley: 
nor  the  Botelers  desired  to  perpetuate  tin 
memory  of  their  connection  with  a  parliamen 
tary  officer  who  had  been  named  by  Cromwel 
as  one  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I. 
44  By  her  first  marriage,  Lady  Boteler  had  n< 
children.  By  her  second,  with  Mr.  Fenwick 
s!;e  became  the  mother  of  two  daughters 
Elizabeth,  born  not  very  long  after  the  estab 
tablishment  of  her  parents  at  Saybrook,  am 
Dorothy,  born,  as  the  inscription  on  her  tomb 
stone  s  :Ows,  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1645 
These  daughters  bore  the  name  of  Lady  Fen 
wick's  two  aunts,  Dorothy  and  Elizabetl 
Apsley. 

41  Of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Fenwieks,  at  tin 
Fort,  we  catch  only  an  occasional  glimpse 
from  contemporary  correspondence.  Thoma 
Lechford,  the  London  Attorney,  who  lived  ii 
Boston  for  a  few  years,  and  returned  to  Eng 
land,  in  the  Summer  of  1641,  tells  us  in  hi 
Ncwes  from  New  England,  that  'Master  Fen 
'wike  with  the  Lady  Boteler'  were  living  a 
Connecticut-river's  mouth, 'in  a  fair  house 
'  and  Avell  fortified ;  and  one  Master  Higgi 
'  son,  a  young  man,  their  Chaplain/  This  wa 
the  Rev.  John  Higginson,  afterwards  the  as 
sistant  and  successor  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Whit 
field,  at  Guilford,  and,  later,  the  Minister  o 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  from  16G0  to  1708 
'  These  plantations,  [in  Connecticut]  have  i 
'  Patent.  The  Lady  was  lately  admitted  o 
'  Master  Hooker's  Church  [in  Hartford],  am 
'  thereupon  her  child  was  baptized.' 
"  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  Governor  Winthro] 
of  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1639,  Mr.  Fen 
wick  wrote  as  follows : 

"'I  am  lastly  to  thank  you  kindly,  on  nr 
'wife's  behalf,  for  your  great  dainties:  wi 
'  both  desire  and  delight  much  in  that  primi 
'tive  employment  of  dressing  a  garden,  am 
'the  taste  of  so  good  fruits,  in  these  parts 
'gives  us  good  encouragement.  We  botl 
'  tender  our  love  and  respect  to  yourself  am 
'bedfellow.' 

"The  next  Summer,  lie  found  himself  in  em 
barrassed  circumstances,  in  consequence  o 
the  non-receipt  of  expected  supplies  fron 
England.  Apologizing  to  Governor  Winthror 
for  requesting  the  payment  of  a  debt,  he  said 
"'My  occasions  are  such,  and  my  disap 
'  pointments  have  been  so  great,  that  I  havi 
'  been  and  am  like  to  be  more  straightcnec 
'  for  moneys  this  year  than,  in  that  little  timt 
'I  have  lived,  I  have  ever  been.  *  *  Th< 
'  Lord's  will  be  done.  If  He  see  not  meet  nr 
'occasion  should  proceed,  according  to  nv 
'own   order   and   provision,  I  hope  He  wil 
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"'give  me  a  heart,  with  all  humbleness,  to  be 
"'  contented  to  have  them  stayed  or  carryed  on 
"  'after  His  good  will  and  pleasure.' 

'•In  May,  1641,  he  writes,  less  despondingly: 

'"I  have  received  the  trees  you  sent  me,  for 
"'which  I  heartily  thank  you.  If  I  had  any 
"'thing  here  that  could  pleasure  you,  you 
"'should  freely  command  it.  I  am  pretty  well 
'"stored  with  cherry  and  apple-trees,  and  did 
"'hope  I  had  a  good  nursery  of  apples,  of  the 
" '  apples  you  sent  me  last  year,  but  the  worms 
"'have  in  a  manner  destroyed  them  as  they 
1 '  qame  up.' 

"  Soon  after  Mr.  Fenwick's  arrival  at  Say- 
"  brook,  the  General  Court  at  Hartford,  on  the 
"eighth  of  August,  1G3S),  appointed  a  Commit- 
"tee  to  consult  with  him  'about  a  Treaty  of 
** Combination  which  is  desired  again  to  be  on 
"'  foot  with  the  Bay.'  They  reported,  the  next 
"week,  that  '  they  found  Mr.  Fenwick  every 
"  '  ways  suitable  to  their  minds.''  He  was  ready 
"and  willing  to  join  with  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  'entertaining  a  firm  combina- 
"'tion,for  defensive  and  offensive  war,  and  all 
"'mutual  offices  of  love  and  friendship.'  This 
"prepared  the  way  for  the  Confederation  of  the 
"United  Colonies  of  New  England,  which,  how- 
"ever,  was  not  perfected  till  1643.  In  October, 
"  1G39,  the  General  Court  nominated  Mr.  Fen- 
"wick  for  a  Magistrate,  'provided  he  should 
"'become  a  Freeman  of  the  Colony,'  before 
"April,  1G40.  The  condition  was  one  he 
"could  hardly  comply  with,  without  surrender, 
"thereby,  of  his  title,  by  Patent,  under  which  he 
"and  his  associates  claimed  proprietorship  and 
"independent  jurisdiction.  But  he  became  a 
"party  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Colonies; 
"  and,  with  Edward  Hopkins  as  the  other  Com- 
•'missioner  from  Connecticut,  subscribed  the 
"Articles  of  Union,  at  Boston,  in  September, 
1 1643. 

"The  history  of  the  negotiation  for  the  sale 
"of  Saybrook  Fort,  belongs  to  that  of  the  Col- 
"ony  and  State,  and  need  not  be  rehearsed 
"here.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  close  of 
"  1643,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Patentees  in  Eng- 
"land  had  abandoned  their  purpose  of  emigra- 
"tion  to  Connecticut.  Mr.  Fenwick,  though  he 
"continued  to  act  in  behalf  of  'himself  and 
I  'some  noble  personages  by  Patent  interested,' 
"had  become,  in  fact,  the  sole  representative  of 
f  the  Saybrook  Company.  In  October,  1644, 
41  the  General  Court  appointed  a  Committee  'to 
"'  treat  with  him  concerning  the  settling  of  the 
("'River's  Moutht'  etc.,  and  'to  determine  and 
["'conclude  with  him  as  they  shall  judge  meet.' 
|"  On  the  fifth  of  the  ensuing  December,  Articles 
!"  of  Agreement  between  Mr.  Fenwick  and  'the 
"'jur.sdiction  of  Connecticut-river'  were  sub- 
| "scribed,  by  which   the  former  conveyed  the 


"  Fort  at  Saybrook  and  all  his  interest  in  lands 
"  upon  the  river,  with  a  reservation  of  land  and 
"  buildings  improved  by  himself,  for  his  own 
"  use,  and  a  stipulation  that  double  house-lots 
"  should  be  assigned  to  '  any  other  of  the  ad- 
"' venturers  that  may  come  into  these  parts,' 
"with  right  of  'free  warren'  and  'liberty  for 
"'  a  fowler  for  his,  or  their,  own  occasions,'  etc. 
"  At  the  next  Session  of  the  General  Court, 
"  April,  1645,  Mr.  Fenwick  was  chosen  a  Magis- 
"  irate  of  the  Colony.  In  July,  he  was  appoint- 
"ed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  meeting  of 
"  the  United  Colonies,  at  New  Haven ;  and  a 
"letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Court,  to 
"  desire  him,  '  if  his  occasions  will  pemit,  to  rjo 
"  \for  England,  to  endeavor  the  enlargement  of 
"  '  the  Patent,  and  to  further  other  advantages 
" 'for  the  Country.'  His  name  appears  among 
"the  Magistrates  present  at  the  Court  of  Octo- 
"  ber  8 ;  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
"  month,  he  subscribed  an  additional  agreement 
"respecting  the  mo:le  and  time  of  payment  for 
"  the  Fort.  Not  long  after  this,  he  sailed  for 
"  England. 

"The  precise  time  of  his  departure  has  not 
"  been  ascertained  ;  but  an  order  of  Court,  made 
"  in  December,  directing  payment  of  the  Fort 
"Hate  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  'as  Mr. 
"'Fenwick's  auignf  seems  to  imply  that  he 
"  was  already  gone.  For  two  or  three  years, 
"  the  Colony  regarded  his  absence  as  only  tem- 
"  porary ;  as  appears  by  his  re-election  to  the 
"magistracy,  in  1647  and  again  in  1G48.  But 
"  I  find  no  evidence  that  he  ever  came  again  to 
"  New  England. 

"  Tradition  finds  the  cause  of  his  return  in  the 
"  death  of  Lady  Fenwick  and  the  necessity  of 
"  seeking  a  more  suitable  home  for  his  infant 
"  children.  But  that  event,  though  it  may  have 
"  hastened  his  departure,  was  not  his  only  reason 
"  for  leaving  Saybrook;  for,  more  than  a  year 
"before  this,  he  had  proposed  the  sale  of  the 
11  Fort  to  Connecticut,  '  when  he  intended  to  re- 
"  turn  to  England.' 

"  His  wife's  death  must  have  occurred  shortly 
"  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Dorothy,  on 
"  the  fourth  of  November,  1645. 

"The  two  children  remained,  probably,  till 
"  they  were  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  England, 
"  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fenwick's  sister  Elizabeth 
"  and  of  a  Mrs.  Mary  Fenwick,  who  is  occasion  - 
"  ally  mentioned  in  the  Winthrop  correspond- 
ence. These  ladies  were  both  at  Saybrook, 
"with  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  Peters,  in 
"  the  Autumn  of  1046.*  Mrs.  Mary  may  have 
"  been  the  widow  of  the  Colonel  John,  the  elder 
"brother,  or  cousin,  of  George,  Fenwick— who 


*  Massachusetts   Historical    Collections,  IV.,  vi.,  520; 
Savage's  Winthrojys  Journal,  i.,  Appendix  A.,  66. 
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"married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Selby; 
"  and  who  was  killed  at  Marston  Moor,  in  1644. 
44  Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
'*  land,  Mr.  Fen  wick  began  to  take  an  active  part 
"  in  public  affaire.  His  name  appears,  on  the  fif- 
"  teenth  of  May,  1G4G,  as  one  of  the  Parliament's 
"  Commissioners  for  the  Plantations  in  America, 
"  subscribed  to  an  Order,  in  favor  of  Samuel 
"Gorton  and  his  company.  In  July,  1645,  he 
"was  appointed  by  Parliament  one  of  the 
"'Commissioners  to  establish  and  secure  Peace 
"'between  England  and  Scotland.'  In  May, 
<:  1647,  he  was  serving  in  the  Army,  in  Ireland. 
"The  next  year,  he  was  at  the  North,  in  his 
"native  County  of  Northumberland,  co-operat- 
"ing  with  his  friend,  Sir  A.  HaseJrigge,  then 
"Governor  of  Newcastle,  for  the  Parliament 
"In  1048,  '  Colonel  Fenwick  commanded  N.  r 
"  '  ehnmberland's  newly-raised  Regiment ;'  and, 
"in  July,  he  participated  in  '  a  gallant  victory 
"  'against  Langdale's  forces,'  under  Sir  Rich- 
"  aid  Tempest,  for  which  a  public  Thanksgiving 
"  was  ordered  by  Parliament.  He  continued  in 
11  active  service,  and  with  distinguished  success, 
"  till  October,  1651,  when  he  was  appointed  one 
"of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affaus  of  Scot- 
"  land— a  Commission  in  which  he  was  associated 
"  with  Chief-justice  St.  John,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
"  General  Monk,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Par- 
liamentary party.  In  1652,  he  was  made  Gov- 
"  ernor  of  Berwick  ;  and,  on  the  twentieth  of 
"November,  the  same  year,  he  married,  at 
"Clapham,  in  Surrey,  Katharine,  eldest  daughter 
''of  Sir  Arthur  Haaelrigge,  by  his  second  wife, 
"  sister  of  Robert,  Lord  Brooke.  This  lady  sur- 
"  vived  her  husband  and  was  again  married 
"to  Colonel  Philip  Babington,  of  Harnham, 
"Northumberland.  When  she  died,  in  16?o' 
"the  Church,  which  had  placed  her  under  ban 
"  for  some  alleged  contempt  of  its  censure,  re- 
cused her  body  Christian  burial.  Her  coffin 
"was  placed  in  a  cave,  or  grotto,  in  the  cliff  on 
"her  husband's  estate,  at  Harnham,  where  it  re- 
"mained  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
"century,  when  the  remains  were  built  into  a 
"  tomb. 

"In  1656,  Colonel  Fenwick  was  returned  as 
"Member  for  Berwick,  in  Cromwell's  new  Par- 
liament, but  he  was  one  of  the  considerable 
number  who  were  excluded   from  their  seats 
for    want  of  the  approbation  of  the  Council'— 
"  m  other  words,  because  Cromwell,  whose  power 
'   was  now  supreme  in  the  State,  doubted  their 
entire  subserviency  to  his  views  and  purposes. 
His  last  appearance  in  public  life,  isasone  of 
"    the  subscribers  to  a  memorial  or  remonstrance, 
addressed  ,()  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sep- 
;;1",n!,7'>  L«M,  inveighing  against  this  unwar- 
ranted usurpation  of  power  and  infringement 
<>f  the  liberties  of  Parliament,  by  Cromwell 


"  He  died  early  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  In 
1 1  his  Will,  executed  on  the  eighth  of  March,  he 
' ' declared  himself  as  "at  present  in  good 
"  'health.'  His  death  occurred  only  seven  days 
"  afterwards.  When  I  was  in  Berwick-on-Tvveed, 
"fourteen  years  ago,  I  visited  the  church,  where 
"  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  bear- 
"  ing  this  inscription  : 

"Col.  George  Fenwick, 

"of  Brinkburn,  Esq. 

"  Governor  of  Berwick,  in  the  year  1G52, 

"  was  a  principal  instrument  of  causing 

"  this  Church  to  be  built,  and  died 

"March  15  th,  1656. 

"  A  GOOD  MAN  IS  A  PUBLIC  GOOD." 

"Of  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  the  elder, 
"married  her  cousin,  Roger  Fenwick,  of -Stan- 
'  ton,  and  their  son,  John,  married  Margaret, 
"daughter  of  William  Fenwick,  of  Bywell, 
"thereby  united  the  three  families  and  estates 
"of  Brinkburn,  Stanton,  and  Bywell. 

"Dorothy,  the  youuger  daughter,  married 
"Sir  Thomas  Williamson,  of  East  Markham, 
"  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  afterwards  of  North 
"  Wearmouth  Hall,  Durham,  Baronet.  The 
"inscription  on  her  monument  names  her  as 
' ' '  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of 
"'George  Fenwick,  of  Brinkburn,  Esquire.' 
"  '  She  died,  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1699, 
"  '  her  birth-day,  aged  fifty-four.' 

"A  copy  of  Colonel  Fenwick's  Will  is  pre- 
served in  the  State  Archives  ;  and  an  abstract 
"  of  it  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first 
"volume  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  Connec- 
ilticut. 

"  One  of  the  sisters  of  George  Fenwick  was 
"  married,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1648,  to 
"  Captain  John  Cullick,  an  early  proprietor  and 
"prominent  citizen  of  Hartford,  and  Secretary 
"of  the  Colony,  from  1048  to  1658.  He  re- 
"  moved  to  Boston,  in  1659,  and  died  there, 
"January,  1663.  His  widow  married  Richard 
"Ely,  of  Boston.  She  had,  by  her  first  hus- 
"  band,  a  son,  John,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
"College,  in  1668,  and  died,  not  long  after- 
"  wards;  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
' '  Mary.  Elizabeth  married  Benjamin  Batten,  of 
"Boston,  afterwards  of  London. 

"The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lady 
"Fenwick,  which  has  just  been  removed,  was 
"  erected  at  the  cost  of  this  Benjamin  Batten, 
"the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Feu  wick's  sister,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  receipt  of  Matthew  Griswold, 
"given,  in  1679,  and  recorded  at  Saybrook." 
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I.  — "THE  MOTLEY  LETTER."  * 
By  Henry  B.  Dawson. 

Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

July  5th,  1861. 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

Sir  :  Grave  responsibilities  rest  upon  all  who 
assume  the  duties  of  public  instructors  ;  and 
from  those  unto  whom  much  has  been  given, 
specially,  much  is  expected.  For  this  reason, 
the  advent  of  a  truly  great  mind  among  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  lead  and  direct  the 
sentiment  of  a  People  or  to  instruct  an  enquir- 
ing world  has  always  been  hailed  with  peculiar 
delight  ;  and  you  may  judge,  therefrom,  with 
what  satisfaction  your  countrymen  learned  that 
you  had  undertaken  to  direct  the  wayward  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  through 
the  columns  of  The  Times — the  intelligence,  as 
it  sped  from  city  to  city  and  from  State  to 
State,  adding  fresh  wreaths  to  your  bays  and) 
increasing  the  volume  of  applause,  to  your  } 
honor,  which  had  already  swept  from  Conti-  j 
nent  to  Continent  and  filled  two  hemispheres 
with  your  renown. 


*  This  letter  was  mainly  written  in  a  sick-room  to  which 
its  author  was  confined,  during  several  weeks,  in  18C1,  by  a 
violent  attack  of  inilammation  of  the  lungs— the  subse- 
quent additions,  made  immediately  after  his  recovery, 
being  confined  to  a  few  authorities  and  to  some  details,  in 
one  portion  of  the  narrative,  which  his  own  library  had  not 
enabled  him  to  introduce  into  the  original  rough  draft. 

It  was  read  or  shown,  when  completed,  to  an  intimate 
personal  friend  of  its  author;  and,  by  that  gentleman's  ad- 
vice, because  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  limes  and  of 
the  misconstruction  which  would  probably  be  placed  on  the 
author's  motives  in  writing  it,  by  those  who  were  then  in- 
terested in  suppressing  the  facts  which  it  would  present  to 
its  readers,  it  was  laid  aside,  among  other  historical  papers 
from  the  same  pen.  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

It  pleased  Mr.  John  Jay,  however,  very  soon  afterwards, 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  existance  of  this 
unpublished  aud,  almost,  unread  le>ter,  concerning    the 

urpose  of   which  he  had   seen  a  passing  allusion  in  a 

amphlet  published  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  and  to  contrive 
i'om  that  allusion  a  charge  against  its  author  '-f  treason 
.md  one  of  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  constitutional  Government  of  the  United  States — 
the  distinguished  jnrist  of  New  York,  Hon.  Charles 
O'Conor,  and  other  eminent  gentlemen,  in  Europe  and 
America,  being  specificr.lly  referred  to  as  his  confederates 
in  ihe  alleged  wrong  doing. 

Prom  these  repeated  accusations  of  its  author,  wide- 
spread over  the  country,  by  Mr.  Jay;  from  the  vindica- 
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You  may  judge,  also,  of  the  sad  disappoint- 
ment which  was  experienced,  by  many,  when  the 
mails  brought  the  letter  through  which  you  had 
endeavored  to  direct  the  intelligence  of  Europe, 
when  it  was  seen  that  you  had  disregarded  the 
authenticated  history  of  the  United  States,  in  your 
illustrations,  and  had  cited,  as  your  data,  facts 
which  (if  they  had  ever  occurred)  had  never  found 
a  recording  hand  to  give  them  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  your  country  ;  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  fidelity  and  laborious  research  with  which, 
it  was  said,  you  had  examined  the  history  of 
the  Dutch,  had  not  been  extended  to  your 
examination  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  when  it  was  seen,  also,  that  the  same 
truthfulness  which,  it  is  said,  characterize 
your  former  historical  works  had  not  been 
made,  idso,  the  characteristic  of  your  last. 

The  disappointment  of  your  more  careful 
readers,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  not  been 
diminished,  either  in  volume  or  character,  by 
the  recollection  that  our  country  has  a  history, 
which   is  as  trustworthy,   as  consistent,  and   as 

tion  of  his  character  and  conduct,  >vhich  the  former 
made,  in  his  own  behalf,  both  through  the  public  press  and 
the  Courts  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik;  from  the  generous 
sympathy  which  the  great  public  has  not  ceased  to  extend 
to  its  author,  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his  vindi- 
cation, until  now;  from  the  successive  Judgments  which, 
one  after  another,  three  distinct  Courts— after  elaborate 
argument,  in  Mr.  Jay's  behalf,  by  eminent  Counsel— have 
pronounced  against  the  veteran  accuser;  and  from  other 
causes,  originating  in  that  controversy,  "  The  Motley  Let- 
"  TEit "  has  become  famous,  throughout  the  United  States ; 
notwithstanding,  no  one,  beside  the  personal  friend  of  its 
author,  by  whose  advice  it  was  originally  withheld  fiom 
publication,  and  the  Cmnsel  by  whom  his  actions  against 
his  reckless  accuser  hare  been  so  admirably  and  triumph- 
antly copied  through  the  Courts,  has  yet  seen  more  than 
small  and  detached  portions  of  it. 

The  occasion  has  now  passed*  which  induced  the  author 
of  this  letter,  as  soon  as  it  was  written,  to  throw  it  aside; 
and  it  33  deemed  to  be  no  longer  either  unsafe  or  unwise 
to  exhibit  the  harmless  pnper  on  which  was  founded  one  of 
the  most  serious  accusations  of  conspiracy  and  treason 
which  the  public  and  the  bench  have  ever  listened  to.  It 
is  submit'ei  to  the  world,  therefore,  through  The  Histoki- 
c\t.  Magazine,  in  the  form  and  terms  of  the  completed 
draft,  without  alteration,  or  addition,  or  material  abbre- 
viation—in  one  case  where  some  statements  were  repeat- 
ed, in  that  draft,  the  repetition  has  been  om'ttid  in 
this  copy — and  its  author  continues  to  wish  his  ingenious 
accuser  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him,  much  joy 
over  the  treason  which  they  shall  be  able  to  find  in  it. 

The  foot-notes  which  accompany  the  letter,  formed  no 
portion  of  the  original  draft,  against  which  alone  Mr.  Jay 
directed  his  comments. 
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honorable  as  is  that  of  any  other  country,  either 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  times;  that  you  were 
not,  therefore,  obliged  to  shift  among  the 
uncertain  mysteries  and  positive  falsehoods 
which  surround  the  earlier  annals  of  European 
countries;  and  that  your  countrymen  have  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  questionable  authorities  to 
sustain  the  present  or  any  other  contest  in 
which  they  are  now,  or  may  have  been,  hereto- 
fore, engaged. 

In  your  letter  to  the  London  Times,  to 
which  the  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to 
apply,  you  have  asserted, 

I.  That  "  the  thirteen  rebel  Provinces,  after- 
"  wards  the  thirteen  original  independent  States 
"of  America,  had  been  united  to  ench  other, 
"during  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  Articles  of 
"  Confederacy  ;  "  and  that  "  the  League  or  Trea- 
"ty,  thus  drawn  up,  was  ratified,  not  by  the 
"People  of  the  States,  but  by  the  State  Gov- 
"  cmments — the  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies, 
"  namely,  in  their  corporate  capacity,'1'' — Page  6. 

In  this  you  are  entirely  correct;  and  you  are 
equally  correct  when,  from  these  circumstances, 
you  prove  to  your  readers  that  the  United 
States,  at  that  time,  was  "a  League  of  petty 
" Sovereignties." — (Page  6.)  "The  people  of 
"the  whole  land,  in  their  aggregate  capacity," 
had  not,  at  that  time,  voted  for  or  against  the 
Federal  code,  <>r  Articles  of  Confederation, 
nor  were  they  expected  to  vote  on  it,  nor  to 
decide  on  any  of  its  features,  except  through 
the  media  of  their  State  Governments — "the 
"Legislative  and  Executive  bodies,  namely,  in 
"their  corporate  capacity" — by  whom,  however, 
it  was  assented  to,  in  the  name  of  the  People 
of    the  several  States:*   and    the  United  States 


*  It  may  be  well  for  you  to  bear  iu  mi  ml  tbat,  when  the 
several  State  Governments  ratified  the  Articles  of  Con  fed- 
oration,  and  thereby  formed  the  "  Leatrue  of  helpless, 
"  petty  Sovereignties  "'of  which  you  speak,  they  acted  as 
much  in  behalf  of  "  the  People  "  of  the  several' States,  as 
such,  and  as  much  in  the  name  of  "  the  People  "  of  those 
States,  as  such,  as,  years  afterwards,  the  several  State  Con- 
ventions did,  when  those  tame  States,  through  those  sever- 
al Conventions,  ratified  the  Constitution  under  which  we 
now  live.  If,  therefore,  "the  People"  of  the  several 
States,  in  the  one  cane,  did  not,  necessarily,  form  a  Nation 
by  reason  of  its  action  through  an  authorized  Agency, 
I  of  directly;  might  it'not  also  be  possible,  years 
afterwards,  for  the  same  "People,"  acting  witoin  the 
t  una  States  as  before,  by  a  similar  line  of  action— chang- 
ing only  the  agenciej  through  whom  they  severally  con- 
veyed the  expressions  of  their  several  wills— also,  not  to 
iorm  a  Nation,  a  second  time  ?  And  was  it  not  possible  for 
everal  "  Peoples,"  by  a  similar  process,  to  organize, 
a  second  time,  a  "  League  of  petty  Sovereignties,"  less 
helpless  than  the  last? 

Thai  1  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  invite  your 
in  to  the  instruments  through  which  your  State, 
Ifaasachnse^tS,  gave  her  assent  to  both  the  Federal  Consti- 
tutions—that of  1781  and  that  of  1789— and  to  ask  you 
wh.tr  in  those  papers— the  only  bonds  of  her  Union— makes 
Massachusetts  less  "a  petty  Sovereignty,"  at  this  time, 
than,  under  the  Confederation,  she  was  in  1783  ? 
Ratification  ok  tiih  Abtxoueb  of  Confederation,  by  the 
Gkneual  Couut,  Maroii  10,  1778. 

'■  We,  therefore,  the  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 


were,  therefore,  necessarily,  what  you  have 
properly  styled  it,  "a  League  of  petty  Sover- 
eignties." 

I  will  not  ask  you  to  reconcile  }7ourself  with 
yourself,  in  your  positive  denial — within  a  few 
lines  from  your  deliberate  use  of  the  word,  in 
its  widest  meaning — of  the  force  of  the  term 
"sovereign,"  when  applied  to  the  States  of  the 
"  League  "  to  which  you  have  referred .  I  desire, 
however,  to  record  my  belief  that  you  err,  when 
you  remark — after  your  candid  admission,  just  re- 
ferred to — that,  "  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
"ence,  the  Provinces  declared  themselves  'free 
"  '  and  independent  States,'  but  the  men  of  those 
"days  knew  that  the  word  'sovereign'  was  a 
"  term  of  feudal  origin  ;  that,  when  their  connec- 
"  tion  with  a  time-honored  feudal  monarchy  was 
"  abruptly  severed,  the  word  '  sovereign''  had  NO 
"meaning  for  ws"  (Page  S),  referring  you,  for 
one  of  the  reasons  of  my  dissent,  to  the  second 
Article  of  the  Confederation — "Each  State 
"retains*  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
11  ence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right, 
"  which  is  not,  by  this  Confederation,  expressly 
"delegated  to  the  United  State?,  in  Congress 
"assembled" — which  shows  that,  as  recently  as 
March  1,  1781,  "the  men  of  those  days"  not 
only  used  the  word  "  sovereignty  "  but  they  had, 
also,  a  meaning  for  it  which  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  you  have  supposed. 

II.    That  "the  Continental  Congress,  whkhwas 

"  tives  of  this  State,  in  General  Court  assembled,  Do,  in 

"THE    NAME    AND    IN  BEHALF   OF    THE    GOOD    PEOPLE   OF   THIS 

"  State,  instruct  you  their  Delegates  to  subscribe  said 
"  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  as  they 
"  were  recommended  by  Congress  "  &c. 

Ratification  of  toe  Constitution  fob  the  United  States, 
by  the  State,  in  Convention,  February  6,  1788. 

l:  In  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the 
"  Commonwealth  of  Afassachusetts,  February  6,  1788. 

"  The  Convention  having  impartially  discussed,  and  fully 
"  considered  the  Constitution  foe  the  United  States  of 
"  America,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  Resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  passed  the  25th 
"  day  of  October  last  past,  and  acknowledging  with  grate- 
"  ful  hearts,  *  *  Do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Peo- 
"  ple  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  assent  to 
"  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  foe  the  United  States  of 
"  America.'1 

*  It  is  not  clear  how  "  each  State  "  could  "  retain  "  that 
which,  if  Mr.  Motley  was  correct,  it  never  possessed ;  nor 
is  it  very  clear  how  the  retained  "sovereignty  "  of  the  sev- 
era!  States  could  have  produced  all  that  alleged  mischief 
in  the  Confederacy,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States,  in  1789.  which  he  has  so 
eloquently  described,  iu  another  part  of  his  letter  to  The 
Times,  if,  as  he  also  pretends,  that  "  word  *  sovereignty  ' 
'•  had  no  meaning  for  us.'' 

Mr.  Motley  must  determine  in  which  of  the  two  portions 
of  his  letter— that  wherein  he  denied  the  power,  if  not  the 
existence,  in  the  States,  of  any  *•  sovereignty  "  which  they 
specifically  retained;  or  that  wherein  he  attributed  to 
that  reserved  "  sovereignty  "  the  production  of  all  the  an- 
archy and  ill-success  which,  be  said,  attended  the  Confed- 
eracy, from  1781  until  1789— he  most  sacrificed  the  truth  to 
partizanship ;  unless  he  shall  prefer  to  admit— which  would 
be  nearest  the  truth— that  he  was  a  swift  witness  in  behalf 
of  falsehood,  in  both  the  portions  of  his  letter  to  which  we 
have  referred. 
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"  the  central  administrative  Board,  during  this 
"epoch,  teas  a  Diet  of  Envoys  from  sovereign 
"States.  It  had  no  power  to  act  on  individuals. 
il  It  could  not  command  the  States.  It  could 
"  move  only  hy  requisitions  and  recommendations . 
"  Its  functions  were  essentially  diplomatic,  like 
"those  of  the  States-General  of  the  old  Dutch 
"  Republic,  like  those  of  the  modern  Germanic 
"  Confederation." — Page  6. 

In  some  portions  of  this,  I  regret  to  say,  I  am 
constrained  to  differ  from  yon;  and  you  will 
pardon  me  while  I  look  back  to  the  acts  of  "  the 
"men  of  those  days,"  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
of  us  is  correct  in  his  conclusions. 

An  Envoy,  in  the  era  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
as  he  still  is,  was  purely  an  Executive  officer, 
whose  acts  possessed  no  binding  force  beyond 
the  letter  of  his  credentials,  or  until  they  were 
approved  and  latificd  by  the  Government  or 
authority  which  sent  him  forth  :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Delegates  of  the  several  States, 
in  the  Federal  Congress,  were  nothing  more  than 
simple  citizens  until  the  majority  of  the  several 
delegations  from  a  majority  of  the  States  bad 
legally  assembled  in  the  Federal  Hall,  when  the 
States — not  the  Delegates,  or  Envoys,  as  you 
style  them — and  the  States  only,  by  their  accred- 
ited Delegates,  possessed  legislative  powers, 
without,  as  you  have  admitted  elsewhere, 
possessing  any  Executive  authority,  worth  notic- 
ing. 

Again,  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, by  virtue  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  you  treat  so  disrespectfully,  possessed 
**the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power" 
(Art.  IX)  to  determine  on  Peace  and  War  :  of 
sending  to  or  receiving  from  other  countries, 
Ambassadors  or  Envoys  ;  of  concluding  Trea- 
ties and  making  Alliances  with  foreign  Nations; 
of  adjudicating  prizes  ;  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  in  times  of  peace  ;  of  or- 
ganizing Courts  for  the  trial  of  pirates  and 
felons,  for  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas  ; 
and  of  deciding,  as  a  Court  of  final  appeal, 
any  dispi^te  which  then  existed,  or  which  might 
thereafter  arise,  between  two  or  more  States  of 
the  L°aguc.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  also  possessed  "the  sole  and  exclusive 
r right  and  power  "  of  regulating  the  alloy  and 
value  of  coin  to  be  struck,  either  by  its  own 
authority  (to  do  which  it  was  vested  with  full, 
but  not  sole,  powers)  or  by  the  several  States; 
of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures; of  regulating  the  trade,  and  managing 
all  the  affairs,  with  the  Indians,  not  members 
of  any  of  the  States  ;  of  establishing  and  reg- 
ulating post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  of 
exacting  postage  ;  of  appointing  all  officers  of 
the  Army,  except  Regimental  officers,  and  al! 
officers   of   the  Navy,  of  every  grade ;    and  of 


making  rules  for  the  government  of  both  arms 
of  the  service,  in  every  respect. — {Articles  of 
Confederation,  Art.  IX.)  All  these  powers  were 
vested  "  solely  and  exclusively"  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ;  and  every  State  pledged 
itself  to  abide  by  the  determination  of  that 
Congress,  on  all  questions  which,  by  the  terms 
of  that  Confederation,  were  or  might  be  sub- 
mbted  to  the  Congress. — (Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, Art.  XIII.)  The  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, with  the  unanimous  approval  of  every 
party  concerned,  declared  that  every  part  of 
them  should  "  be  inviolabl}-  observed"  by  every 
State;  "and  that  the  union  should  be  pcrpctu- 
"  al.v — Articles  of  Confederation,  Article  XIII. 

If  you  will  compare  the  above  provisions 
with  those  of  the  Constitution  for  the  United 
States,  (Art.  I.  Sec.  VIII)  you  will  find  that, 
in  some  very  essential  features,  the  Congress, 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  possessed 
greater  powers  than  it  now  possesses,  as,  for 
instance,  in  being,  then,  "  the  sole  and  exclusive  " 
arbiter  bet  ween  the  States,  when  disputes  arose 
between  them,  on  any  subject  whatever  ;  while 
the  right  of  the  Congress,  at  that  time,  to  ap- 
point all  the  officers  of  State  troops  employed 
in  the  Federal  service,  except  the  Regimental 
Officers,  afforded  a  greater  control  of  the  Sword 
than  is  now  possessed  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution. 

I  desire,  also,  to  ask,  if,  with  such  extensive 
powers  thus  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
federation, you  were  justified  in  saying  of  that 
Congress,  especially,  "it  could  move  only  by 
''requisitions  and  recommendations;"  and,  if, 
with  the  Articles  of  Confederation  before  you, 
you  have  correctly  stated  that  *'  the  functions  " 
of  that  Congress  "  were  essentially  diplomatic  V 

III.  That  "  when  the  War  had  ceased,  when 
"our  independence  had  been  acknowledged,  in 
"  1783,  we  sank  rapidly  into  a  condition  of 
"utter  impotence,  imbecility,  anarchy,"  (Pages 
6,  7)  that  "  the  absence  of  law,  order,  and  securi- 
"  ty  for  life  and  property  was  as  absolute  as 
"could  be  well  conceived,  in  a  civilized  land" 
—Page  26 

If  ray  reading  of  American  history  has  served 
any  good  purpose,  I  trust  that  I  may  be  enab- 
led to  show  that,  in  thus  declaring  that  they 
were  incapable  of  self-government  during  a 
time  of  peace,  and  for  so  short  a  period  as  four 
years,  you  have  not  done  justice  to  the  men  who 
gained  our  independence,  to  the  great  political 
principles  which  they  proclaimed,  nor  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  they  had  instituted,  while  they 
were  still  struggling  with  the  enemy. 

As  I  cannot  occupy  the  space  which  would  be 
required,  were  I  to    trace   the  operations   of  the 
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inhabitants  of  each  State,  separately,*  I  will 
content  myself,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  satisfied, 
by  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  New  York— 
at  that  time  n  State  of  some  importance  ;  at  the 
present  time  not  less  entitled  to  your  respect. 

In  his  Message  to  the  Legislature,  delivered 
December  nth,  178:}— two  weeks  after  the  enemy 
had   left  the   State— Governor   George   Clinton 


remarked:  "Permit  me  to  number  with  the 
"  pleasing  Events  which  call  for  our  Praise,  the 
"  Attention  of  those  Patriots,  both  Citizens  and 
"  Soldiers,  who  have  returned  to  this  City,  to  the 
"  Honor  and  Dignity  of  Government.  By  their 
''Obedience  to  the  Laws,  and  their  Care  to  Pre- 
'•  serve  Peace  and  good  Order,  they  have  Disap- 
pointed the  Wishes  of  our  Enemies,   and  con- 


*  As  Mr.  Motley  is  a  Massachusetts-inan,  and  as  that 
State  is  assumed  to  be  a  model  Commonwealth  in  all  that 
is  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  for  the  common  weal,  it,  may 
not  be  improper  for  me  to  invite  the  attention  of  that 
gentleman  to  the  records  of  Massachusetts,  in  order  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  in  thus  contradicting  him,  and  my 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  Confederation  was  signed  and  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  March,  1781;  and  the  Resolves  of  the  General 
Court,  *  »  *  Begun  and  held  at  Boston,  in  the  County 
of  Suffolk,  on  Wednesday  the  Twenty-Fifth  Bay  of  Oc- 
tober, Anno  Bomini,  1780,  and  those  of  the  Second  Session 
of  that  body,  extending  from  the  fourth  of  January  until 
the  nineteenth  of  May,  1781.  present  no  evidence,  whatever, 
concerning  the  internal  condition  of  Massachusetts — cer- 
tainly none  concerning  the  existence  of  any  such  disorder 
in  that  State,  at  that  time,  as  Mr.  Motley  has  described. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1731,  a  new  General  Court  was 
convened  at  Boston;  and  the  published  volume  of  the 
Resolves  of  that  body  is  as  silent  as  the  last,  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  alleged  disorder,  anarchy,  and  insecurity 
for  property  and  life,  at  that  time,  of  which  Mr.  Motley 
has  written. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1782,  another  General  Court 
assembled  at,  Boston;  and  the  published  volume  of  its 
Resolves  afford  noevideuce  whatever  of  any  unusual  disre- 
gard of  the  laws,  by  the  citizens  of  that  State,  nor  of  any 
unusual  danger  to  either  life  or  property,  within  its  borders. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1783,  another  General 
Court  met  at  Boston,  the  published  Resolves  of  -which  are 
wholly  s-ilent  concerning  the  local  disorders,  if  any  such 
really  existed,  which  Mr.  Motley  has  described. 

On  the  twenty- fifth  of  May,  1784,  another  General  Court 
was  assemlled;  and,  on  the  tweuty-eighth  of  the  same 
inonth,Gcvernor  Hancock  delivered  the  usual  Speech  to  that 
body— the  earliest  of  the  series,  between  17*1  and  1800,  which 

I  have  found— but  nothing  is  seen  in  that  Speech  which  in- 
dicates any  disorder,  insecurity,  or  anarchy,  within  Massa- 
chusetts, at  that  period.  He  manifested  an  earnest  desire 
"  that  this  State  at'iII  not  be  the  last  in  adopting  such 
"  measures  as  shall  support  our  credit  abroad,  and  dimin- 
"  ish  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt;*'  he  told  that  "a 
"  punctilious  regard  to  our  engagements  as  a  nation  is 
"  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  our  credit,  and  a 
"  strict  attention  to  the  law  of  nations,  together  with  a 
"  body  of  good  laws,  executed  with  justice  and  energy, 

II  cannot  fail  to  support  our  freedom  and  render  us  a 
"  happy  people;  "  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  "  the  people 
"  lcel  the  necessary  taxes  so  heavy  upon  them;"  but  not 
a  Single  word  was  said,  *  ither  in  the  Speech  or  in  any  of 
the  I :<  solves,  of  any  disorders,  or  want  of  safety  to  person 
or  property,  or  anarchy,  in  any  part  of  the  State.— Journal 
of  tlu  House  of  Representatives,  1784,  pp.  15,  16. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1785,  another  General  Court 
was  assembled  at  Boston  :  and,  on  the  the  thirtv-firet  of 
that  month,  Governor  Bowdoin  delivered  the  usual  Speech 
—the  second  of  the  series,  between  1781  and  1800,  which  I 
have  found.  1  n  that  Speech,  the  Governor  alluded,  kindlv 
to  the  "  patriotism  "  of  the  citizens;  to  the  duties  imposed 
by  "our  constitution  of  government,"  and  his  entire Twill- 
tagnesfl  to  discharge  those  constitutional  duties;  to  the 
displeasure  "of  the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth  " 
at  "  any  infringements  made  upon,  or  any  measures  pro- 

poted  or  taken,  that  have  a  tendency  to  subvert  "  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  the  extravagant 
Importation  and  use  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  thecou- 
Kequont  large  balance  against  the  State;  to  the  scarcity  of 
money,  because  of  the  exportation  of  it,  to  meet  the  debts 
resulting  from  the  extravagance  referred  to;  to  the  "means 

of  remittance  at  present  in  our  power,"  for  the  satisfac- 
BOB  (,!  their  trade  balances,  abroad;  and,  very  Bio-niticantly 


in  this  connection,  he  says  of  "those  means,"  they  "■have 
"  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  war,"  but  ,!are  gradually 
"  enlarging,"  although  they  could  not  "  soon  increase  to 
"  their  former  amplitude,  so  long  as  Britain  and  other 
"  nations  continue  the  commercial  systems  they  have 
"  adopted  since  the  war''— an  item  of  information,  by  the 
way,  which  Governor  Bowdoin  was  very  poorly  qualified  to 
write  about,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  Message  which  he 
sent  to  the  House,  ten  days  later,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
his  ignorance  of  the  subject  of  which  he  had  thus  written, 
and  solicits  the  means  for  informing  himself  concerning 
it.*  Not  a  single  word  was  uttered,  in  the  Speech  referred 
to,  which  indicates  any  lawlessness  within  the  State  or  any 
want  of  safety,  for  either  life  or  property,  within  her 
borders.— Supplement  to  the  Resolves  of  the  General  Court, 
1785,  68-70. 

On  the  fourth  ©f  Jpne,  the  two  Houses  sent  a  formal 
Reply  to  the  Governor's  Speech,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
—Supplement,  etc.,  72-74,— in  which  they,  too,  display  their 
entire  ignorance  of  the  lamentable  disalfections  and  disor- 
ders, the  irregularities  and  dangers,  to  which  Mr.  Motley 
has  so  eloquently  referred. 

They,  indeed,  (i express  their  sincere  and  cordial  ac- 
"  knowledgements  to  your  Excellency  for  the  early  atten- 
"  tion  to  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  Common- 
"  toealth,  so  ecxey  expressed  in  your  Excellency 's  late 
"  address."  They  said,  too,  "the  Senators  and  Keprenta- 
*'  fives  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have,  with 
"  your  Excellency,  the  highest  sense  of  those  virtuous 
"  exertions  of  their  fellow  citizens  ivhich,  aided  by  a 
' '  kind  providence,  have  obtained,  supported,  and  pre- 
"  served  the  excellent  Constitution  we  now  enjoy,  and 
"  under  the  auspices  of  which  we  are,  at  present,  assem- 
'•  bled,  to  promote  and  maintain  the  public  interest,  safety, 
"  and  happiness."  They  referred,  too,  to  the  embarras- 
meuts  of  trade,  legitimately  resulting  from  the  undue 
extravagance  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  unusual  induce- 
ments to  trade  which  were  offered  by  Great  Britain ;  and 
they  promised  to  co-operate  with  the  Governor,  in  attempt- 
ing to  removej  by  legislative  enactments,  th«  evils  which 
had  followed  individual  recklessness  and  which  could  be 
removed  only,  if  at  all,  by  individual  economy  and  indi- 
vidual good  sense.  They  alluded,  too,  to  that  portion  of  the 
Governor's  Speech  in  which  "  the  federal  compact  "  was 
mentioned,  and  approved  of  that  officer's  suggestions,  con- 
cerning its  amendment,  so  as  to  give  greater  powers  to  the 
Congress  ;  and  they  alluded,  also,  to  "  our  present  difficul- 
"  ties,"  and  honestly  and  truly  declared  "the  principal 
"  source  "  of  those  "  difficulties  '  to  be  "  the  want  of  some 


*  '•  As  we  are  much  UN  ACQUAINTED  with  the  Acts  and 
"  Laws  of  the  several  States  in  union  with  us,  the  knowl- 
"  edge  of  which  might  be  in  many  respects  beneficial  a?id, 
"  in  respect  to  their  influence  on  our  trade,  necessary,  I 
"  would  recommend  to  your  consideration,  whether  it  would 
"  not  be  proper  to  procure  from  each  of  the  United  States, 
"  all  their  Acts,  now  in  force,  and  also  all  such  as  shall  be 
"  made  in  future. 

"  For  tuk  same  reason,  would  it  not  be  proper  to  pro- 
"  cure  the  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  other 
"  European  Governments  that  relate  to  the  vessels  and 
"  products  of  the  United  States  ?  "—Resolves  of  the  Gener- 
al Court,  1785,  Supplement,  75. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  testimony,  that  Mr.  Motley  was 
not  the  first  Massachusetts-man  who  formed  a  judgment 
before  he  had  seen  the  testimony,  or  who  wrote  concern- 
ing the  history  of  his  country  without  having  consulted 
the  authorities  on  which,  alone,  such  history  can  properly 
be  founded.  *    * 
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"  vinced   the    Woild,    by    their   Moderation    in 
"Prosperity   and   Fortitude  in    Adversity,   that 
"tliey  merit  the  Prize  i  or  which  they  have  so 
"noblv   contended.'1 — Tournal   of    th< 
Edit,  N.  Y.  1784,  page  4. 


In  178-1,  Governor  Clinton  submitted  no  Mee- 
.sage  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Session  ;  but  he  promised  the  Senate,  {January 


2^th)  "if  any  new  matter  should  turn  up,    he 

14  would  send  a  Message  to  the  Legislature  ; "  and 

as  he  sent  none,  on  Federal  or  general  subjects, 

Senate,  j  there  is  just  reason  to  inter  that,  in  New  York,  at 

!  least,  during  1784,  there  was  a  general  peace. 


*■  plau  of  national  mconomy  and  frugality  '" — evidently  as 
ignorant,  at  that  time,  as  I  am,  to-day,  of  the  lawlessness, 
anarchy,  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  etc.,  either  as 
causes  of  ihose  "difficulties"  or  otherwise,  which  Mr. 
Motley's  imagination  has  contrived  and  foisted  into  promi- 
nence. 

I  have  examined  every  Message  which  Governor  Bow- 
doin  subsequently  sent  to  the  General  Court,  during  that 
Session,  witnout  nnding  the  least  allusion  to  any  difficulty, 
or  irregularity,  or  lawlessness,  anywhere. 

The  second  {Session  ot  the  same  Court  was  commenced 
on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  ITS;")  ;  and,  on  the  twentieth, 
the  Governor  made  the  usual  opening  Speech— Resolves  of 
the  Ueutral  Court,  1785,  81-86.  In  tuat  customary  exhibit 
of  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  fail  to  iind  any 
evidence  whatever  to  Bustain  Mr.  Motley  9  invention  of 
anarchy  ;  and  I  hare  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that 
no  snen  anarchy  or  lawlessness  was  then  known,  either 
in  Massachusetts  or  in  any  other  State. 

The  Governor  told  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  with  .New  York;  of  the  land-claims,  in  Western 
New  York  ;  of  his  friendly  correspondence  with  other 
States  and  with  the  Massachusetts  Delegates  in  the  Con- 
gress, concerning  a  proposed  extention  01  the  authority  of 
Congress,  in  the  matters  of  Navigation  and  Commerce ;  of 
the  requisition,  for  the  year,  by  the  federal  Congress,  of 
$448,S54. ;  of  their  local  debt,  amounting  to  jtfl, 408,^54,  is., 
5d.,  Massachusetts  currency,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of 
X'88, 112,  13s.,  3d.,  Massachusetts  currency;  of  '•  a  Plau 
44  and  calculation,"  for  the  liquidation  of  ihat  debt  which 
the  Treasurer  had  formed,  the  tax  for  carrying  out  which 
Plan,  even  when  added  to  ••  the  annual  requisition  of  Cou- 
44  gress,  for  our  proportion  of  the  National  debt,  will  not 
be  distressing  to  the  state/*  of  the  propriety  of  charging 
interest  on  deferred  payments  of  taxes;  of  the  balance  of 
.€80,0. 0,  '•  subject  to  your  appropriations,"  in  the  Treasury, 
when  the  unpaid  Taxes  should  he  collected ;  of  the  expe- 
diency of  seihng  the  public  lands,  in  order  to  secure  the 
means  to  pay  the  public  debt;  of  the  propriety  of  amend- 
ing the  Militia  laws ;  of  the  movement,  in  Maine,  to  Becure 
the  independence  of  that  Province;  and  of  no  other  subject 
whatever. 

On  the  first  of  December,  the  General  Court  adjourned 
without  having  taken  any  measures  to  relieve  the  State 
from  its  financial  44  difficulties  "—the  Massachusetts-men, 
of  that  day,  evidently  objeetid  to  being  taxed,  even  ninety- 
three  cents,  for  the  payment  of  her  debts  ;  and  the  General 
Court,  like  other  politicians,  was  controlled  by  that  popu- 
lar prejudice. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1786,  the  General  Court  met 
again  ;  and,  on  the  third  of  that  month,  the  Governor  sent 
a  Message  reviewing  the  condition  of  affairs,  without 
making  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  existence  of  any  dis- 
order or  uneasiness,  anywhere,  except  in  the  Federal 
Treasury,  which  was  suffering  from  the  neglect  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  its  former  Session,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  requisition  made  by  the  Congress  on  the  State 


*  Mr.  Jesse  Chickering  (Statistical  View  of  the  Popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts,  from  1765  to  1840,  page  10)  estima- 
ted the  population  of  Massachusetts  proper,  in  1784,  as 
3^6,653,  with  an  annual  increase  of  1.8362  per  centum,  or 
a  prcbable  population,  in  1785,  of  3c3,0i8.  With  a  local 
debt  of  £1,468,554,  7s.,  5d.,  currency,  and  an  annual  tax  of 
£100,003,  as  proposed  Dy  the  Treasurer,  the  debt,  in  1785, 
averaged  only  £4,  3s.,  2d.,  ($13.88)  per  person,  and  the 
annual  tax  only  £0.  5s.,  7d.,  ($0.9^)  per  person,  which,  when 
compared  with  the  debt  and  annual  tax  of  1870— $  of 
the  former  and  #  of  the  latter,  per  soul  of  the  popula- 
tion—was, truly,  "not  distressing  to  the  State  "' 


At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1780,  (January 
16th)  the  same  patriotic  Governor  informed  the 
Legislature  of  the  general  prosperity,  during  the 

of   Massachusetts. — Resolves  of  the  General  Court,  17S6, 
152,  153. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month,  the  Governor  sent  a 
special  Message  to  the  General  Conn  .  concerning  the  con- 
tinued 44  extravagant  importation  of  manufactures,  since 
44  the   conclusion  of   the  War,"  and  the  effects  of   that 
I  extravagance  on  the  local  manufactures  of  Massachusetts 
I  — they  could  buy  cheaper  than  they  could  make;  and,  like 
I  sensible  people,  thev  bought  rather  than  made  the  goods 
•  they  used  — Resolves  of  the  General  Court,  178':,  165. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1786,  the  General  Court  met 
i  again ;  and,  ou  the  second  of  June,  following,  the  Governor 
j  made  his  annual  Speech  before  that  body— Resolves  of  the. 
;  General  Court,  1786,  10-16. 

■  In  that  Speech,  among  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects, 
j  the  Governor  said  *'  that,  in  most  of  the  United  States,  there 
;  '4  is  now  a  remarkable  disposition  in  favour  of  literature 
'•  (h<<i.  science:  for  promoting  and  encouraging  of  which 
I  "  there  appear*  among  them  a  most  laudable  spirit  of 
{"emulation.'1'  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  besides  these, 
I  concerning  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  condition 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  178«,  (he  General 

Court  assembled  in  Special  Session,  pursuant  to  the  Gov- 

j  ernor's  Proclamation  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Governor 

i  made  the  usual  opening  Speech  to  those  bodies — h'esolces, 

I  etc.,  1786,  87-92. 

The  occasion  of  this  extraordinary  Session  was  "  the 
44  tumults  and  disorders  which  have  lately  taken  place  in 
44  several  Counties  within  this  Commonwealth " — those 
which  are  known,  in  history,  as  '4The  Shay  Rebellion" — 
but  the  causes  of  that  disorder  were  purely  of  local  char- 
acter ;  the  remedy  for  those  causes  were  wholly  within  the 
General  Court;  and  the  control  of  the  disorders  was  pure- 
ly held  by  the  Commonwealth,  as  is  stated  in  the  text. 
Besides,  the  very  fact  that  those  disorders  were  promptly 
and  effectually  suppressed,  by  the  Commonwealth,  as  soon 
as  it  was  seen  that  moderate  measures  were  unavailing, 
ought  to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Motley  and  those  whose  tool  he 
was,  that  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  lawlessness  were  not 
tolerated  and,  therefore,  were  not  the  prevailing  condition 
of  alfairs,  within  or  without  Massachusetts,  at  the  period 
referred  to. 
On  the  twenty  first  of  October,  the  General  Court  sent  a 
j  Message  to  the  Governor,  calling  his  attention  to  a  44prob- 
'  '4  ability  that  some  attempts  may  be  made  to  prevent  the 
44  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  at  Taunton,  on 
44  Tuesday  next  "—Resolves,  etc.,  116— and,  two  days  later, 
the  Governor  communicated  to  the  General  Court,  by 
Message,  the  measuree  which  he  had  adopted  44to  support 
44  the  dignity  of  Government  "  and  to  secure  the  proper 
organization  of  the  Court— Resolves,  etc.,  117,  118, — meas- 
utes  which  were  probably  sufficiently  powerful  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  at  that  time  and  place, 
since  the  Governor,  very  soon  after,  congratulated  the 
General  Court  on  the  success  of  the  measures  which  he 
had  adopted  for  that  purpose.—  Message,  November  9,  1786 
—Resolves,  etc.,  133,  1^4. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  the  Governor  sent  a 
Message  to  the  General  Court,  informing  that  body  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  adopted  to  protect  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  in  its  Session  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the 
4 :  ardor  to  distinguish  themselves,  in  support  of  Govern- 
4'ment  and  the  Constitution,"  which  had  been  displayed 
by  the  Militia  which  had  been  called  out  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  on  that  occasion.—  Resolves,  etc.,  140, 141. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  on  the  twenty -seventh  of 

April,  1787,  the  Governor  again  congratulated  the  General 

Court  44  upon  the  success  'of  4l  the  late  measures  of  Gov- 

44  eminent  respecting  the  Rebellion ;  ''—Resolves,  etc.,  1787, 

!  -61— and,  on  the  second  of  May,  the  House  of  Represent- 
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year  1785,  in  these  words  :  "  It  affords  me  the 
"  most  sensible  pleasure  to  observe,  that  nothing 
■•  bath  happened  since  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ;  that 
"good  order,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the 
"due  observance  of  justice,  have  generally  pre- 
11  vailed ;— that  the  different  districts  of  the  State, 
"by  the  industry  of  the  citizens,  are  rapidly 
"recovering  from  the  waste  and  desolation  of 
11  of  Avar  ;  and  that  the  toils  of  the  husbandman 
u  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  a  fruitful  season, 
"and  a  plentiful  harvest.  For  these,  among 
"  other  distinguished  blessings,  unfeigned  grati- 
tude is  due  to  our  bountiful  Creator.  *  *  * 
"  Relying  on  your  zeal  for  the  federal  interest,  I 
"  have  the  fullest  confidence,  that  every  measure 
"  calculated  to  support  our  national  credit,  and 
"  warranted  by  the  confederation,  will  meet 
"  your  cheerful  concurrence.  When  we  reflect, 
"that,  under  Divine  Providence,  it  is  to  the 
"  early  and  steady  exertions  of  the  public  crecli- 
"  tors,  by  their  loans,  their  labors,  and  their 
"  military  services,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 


atives  answered  the  congratulations  conveyed  in  that 
Speech,  in  these  words:  "With  pleasure,  we  accept  your 
"  Excellency's  congratulations  on  this  success;  and  cannot 
"  but  tlatter  ourse.ve3  that,  by  a  continuation  of  those 
"measures,  the  wished-for  blessings  of  peace,  order,  and 
"tranquility  will  be  fully  restored  to  those  Counties  in 
11  which  alarming  commotions  had  risen  and  prevailed."-— 
[bid,  282.  What  stronger  evidence  is  needed  than  this, 
that,  even  in  the  most  disaffected  Counties  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  "  blessings  of  peace,  order,  and  tranquility  "  had 
prevailed,  prior  to  the  Rebellion  ;  that,  on  the  suppression 
of  that  Rebellion,  soon  after,  those  same  "  blessings  "  were 
"  restored  ;  "  and  that,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Rebellion,— and,  probably,  at  that  time,  also— Mr.  Motley's 
supposed  anarchy  and  insecurity  had  no  existence,  there  ? 
On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1787,  the  G  neral  Court  assem- 
bled at  Boston;  and,  on  the  second  of  June,  Gove  nor 
Hancock  delivered  the  usual  opening  Address;  but  neither 
in  that  Address  nor  in  any  subsequently  delivered,  during 
that  Session,  do  we  lind  any  allusion  to  any  existing  dis- 
order within  that  Commonwealth. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1787,  an  adjourned  Sea- 
won  of  the  General  Court  was  held  ;   and,  on  the  eight- 
eenth,   the   Governor   delivered   the   customary   opening 
Speech.    In  that  Speech,  these  words  appear:  *•  I  have  the 
■'  pleasure  to  congratulate  you,  Gentlemen,  on  the  return 
oj  peace  and  good  order,  thus  far;  and/while  I  sincere- 
(i  ly  lament  those  insurrections  which  have  greatly  injured 
ttte  Interest  and  character  of  our  country,  1  am  persuad- 
t  ed  yon   will  join  with  nn-  in  the  sentiment,  that  this  vn- 
•  happy  occurrt  nee  cannot  be  considered  as  a  certain  mark 
oj    thi   indisposition  of  the  people  to  good  order  and 
Government.     Similar  Insurrections  are  found  in  the 
history  of  all  countries;   and,  although  in  this  State, 
where  no  tax  can  be  levied  or  law  made,  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  Immediate  Representatives  of  thepeopie, 
and  where  every  grievance  can  be  redressed  in  a  consti- 
tu-ionai  way,  they  are  Inexcusable;  yet,  from  mv  kuowl- 
:<:  of   ihe   great   degree  of   Intelligence  which   our 


ence  to  the  Laws,  without  a  further  application  to  milt 
•-  :.'ii:  force  "—Resolves,  etc,  1787,48. 

On  the  twen  y-sevenlh  of  Febrnary,  1788,  the  General 
court  met  In  adjourned  Session;  and  Governor  Hancock 
on  the  same  day,  made  the  customary  Speech,  which  he 
oiom.-.i  with  these  words:  "Gentlemen:  As  that  Bern"-  in 
'  whose  hands  is  the  government  of  all  the  nations  of  the 

earth,  una  who  putteth  down  one  and  ralso.h  up  another 


"Liberty  and  Independence,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
"  regretted  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
"  State  have  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of 
"  more  effectual  measures  for  their  relief.  Our 
"resources,  if  equally  and  judiciously  drawn 
"  forth,  and  oeconomically  applied,  will,  I  trust, 
"be  found  competent;  and  as  the  impediments 
"  which  stood  in  the  way  of  this  necessary  bus- 
iness are  now  in  a  measure  removed  by  the 
"  return  of  peace,  and  the  arrangements  which 
"have  since  taken  place,  a  regard  to  justice,  as 
"  well  as  the  consideration  of  its  being  essential 
"to  public  credit,  in  future,  that  past  engagc- 
"mentsbe  faithfully  fulfilled,  will,  I  am  per- 
"suaded.  prevent  a  farther  delay." — Journal  of 
the  Senate,  Edit.  N.  Y.,  1780,  $>arje  4. 

When  opening  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, on  the  twelfth  of  January,  1787,  in  al- 
luding to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  which  had  been  pending  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  had  threatened 
serious  legal  trouble,  Governor  Clinton  made, 
also,  the  only  allusion  to  the  general  state  of  the 


"according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure,  has  given  to  the 
"  people  of  these  States,  a  rich  and  an  extensive  country; 
"  has,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  given  them  a  name  and  a 
"standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world;  has  blessed 
"  them  with  external  peace  and  internal  tranquility;  I 
"  hope  and  pray  that  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts  may  be 
"  expressed,  '  etc.—  Resolves,  etc  ,  1788, 101. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1788,  the  General  Court 
assembled  in  regular  Session  ;  and,  on  the  third  of  June, 
the  Governor  delivered  the  usual  Speech. — Resolves,  etc.,  7. 

In  that  Speech,  the  Governor  commenced  thus :   Gentle- 

"  MEN    OF  THE    SENATE    AND    GENTLEMEN  OF   THE    HotlSH  OF 

"  T{epkesentative3:  The  complete  restoration  and  per- 
u  feet  establishment  of  peace  and  tranquility,  within  the 
"  State,  leaves  me  but  little  to  offer,  except  my  most  cordial 
"congratulations  on  these  interesting  and  important 
"  events;  and  I  am  fully  convinced'  that  the  satisfaction 
"  you  will  derive  from  these  considerations,  cannot  be 
"  inferiour  to  my  own." 

On  the  fifth  of  dune,  the  Genera]  Court  sent  the  custom- 
ary Answer  to  the  Governor's  Speech,  which  was  opened 
in  these  words:  "May  it  tlease  your  Excellency:  The 
"  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  have  attended  to  your 
"  Excellency's  address,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Ses- 
"sion;  andj  -with  the  greatest  pleasure,  contemplate  with 
"  you  the  complete  restoration  and  perfect  establishment 
"  of  the  public  j)cace  and  tranquility ,  and  we  assure  your 
"  Excellency  that  no  measures,  on  our  part,  will  be  negiect- 
"  ed  which  "may  tend  to  restore  an  harmony  of  sentiment 
"  among  the  citizens  and  a  union  of  exertion  to  continue 
"and  establish  the  blessings  of  good  order  and  regular 
"government  which  are  now  happily  ■diffused  through 
"  the  Commonwealth.' — Ibid,  Iti. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  existing  printed  records 
of  Massachusetts,  from  1781.  when  the  Von  federation  was 
perfected  and  went  into  effect,  until  1789,  when  it  was 
amended  by  the  adoption  of  The  Constitution  for  the 
t'niltd  Statesi  and,  while  I  find  abundance  of  testimony 
showing  that,  there  could  have  been  no  such  disorder  and 
and  insecurity  as  Mr.  Motley  has  pretended,  within  that 
Commonwealth.  J  find  positive  testimony,  presented,  from 
time  to  time  and  in  the  words  which  I  have  quoted,  to  con- 
vict that  gentleman  of  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood,  in 
bearing  false  testimony  against  his  country  and  against 
the  great  principles  of  Government  which  distinguished 
his  country  from  all  others,  in  the  paragraphs  under  con- 
siderate n. 

What  is  I  rite  of  the  condition  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  between  1781  and  1789,  is  equally  true  of  the 
condition  of  every  other  State  of  the  confederacy,  at  that 
time. 
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■country,  during  178G,  which  appeared  in  his 
Message — "  While  through  the  Divine  Goodness 
"we  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  internal 
"  pcaee  and  good  order,  it  must  afford  the  most 
<'  solid  satisfaction  that  the  animosities  and  dis- 
advantages to  which  we  have  been  exposed  by  a 
41  controverted  jurisdiction,  are,  at  length,  de- 
cisively terminated.'1 — Journal  of  the  Senate, 
Edit.  N.Y.,  1787,  page  5. 

Finally,  the  same  officer,  in  his  Annual  Mes- 
sage, delivered  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1788, 
says  :  l'It  must  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
"observe,  that,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
"tranquility  and  good  order  continue  to  prevail 
"  throughout  the  State,  and  that,  by  the  Industry 
"of  the  Citizens,  the  Country  is  in  a  great  mea- 
"surc  recovered  from  the  wastes  and  injuries  of 
-"War.'" — (Journal  of  the  Senate,  Edit,  Pough- 
keepsie,  1788,  page  ..£.)  I  might  go  on,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  other  matter,  with  a  detailed 
refutation  of  your  views  and  those  of  "  Peter 
%i  Porcupine  "  * — which  v ou  have  only  revived  and 
enforced — but  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  general 
disproval  of  your  premises  from  the  commercial 
statistics  of  our  country. 

I  beg  to  remind  you,  in  general  terms,  that 
Commerce  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  that  it 
flourishes  only  where  peace  and  quiet  predomin- 
ate. This  general  truth  is  equally  applicable  to 
our  own  commercial  affaire ;  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  effect  of  the  earlier  revolutionary  movements 
on  the  commerce  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
In  the  year  1774,  before  the  opening  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  in  New  England,  New  York 
imported  from  England,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
£487,987. 12s.  Id.,  and  Philadelphia  to  the  amount 
of  £625,652.  8s.  3d.,  sterling,  while  in  1775— 
while  no  hostile  movements  in  the  vicinity  of 
•either  place  interfered  with  its  trade — New 
York  imported,  from  the  same  country,  to  the 
amount  of  £1,228.  2s.  6d.,  and  Philadelphia  to 
the  amount  of  £1,366.  8s.  Od.  From  these  exam- 
ples, it  will  be  seen  that  American  Commerce, 
like  that  of  other  countries,  cannot  thrive  amidst 
even  the  distant  murmurs  of  War :  let  us  also 
learn,  from  the  same  sources,  its  condition  while 
the  country,  if  you  are  correct,  was  impotent, 
imbecile,  and  anarchical,  and  judge  therefrom 
of  the  truth  of  your  premises. 

During  the  last  six  years  that  the  thirteen 
Colonies  were  dependants  of  Great  Britain — 
1770  to  1775 — the  average  value  of  their  exports 
to  England  and  Scotland  was  £1,456,479.  4s. 
lid  ;  while,  during  the  same  period,  their  imports, 


*  "  They  had  gained  independence  bnt  they  bad  lost 
"  their  Government,  with  its  chief  blessings,  domestic 
"  quiet,  security,  and  freedom ;  a  rebellion,  which  they 
P  had  begun  with  the  cry  of  '  Liberty  and  Property,' 
"  had  ended  with  depriving  them  of  both." — Porcupine's 
Works,  Edit.  London,  1801,1,  28. 


from  the  same  countries  amounted  to  an  average 
of  £2,396,226.  16s.  5d.  This  period  lias  been 
selected  in  order  that  the  general  amount  of  the 
trade  with  the  mother  country,  during  times  of 
Peace,  may  be  ascertained,  and  a  more  accurate 
view  of  the  effects  of  that  ;'  anarchy,"  of  which 
you  speak — if  it  really  existed — be  fairly  ob- 
tained. Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  this 
period  embraced  none  of  that  in  which  the 
country  at  large  was  engaged  in  hostilities  ;  that 
the  town  of  Boston,  was  the  only  theater  of  War ; 
that  Newport,  New  York,  and  all  other  ports, 
along  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  southward,  as  far 
sis  Florida,  were  open  ;  and  that  no  unusual  re- 
straint had  been  placed  on  their  trade.  In  con- 
trast with  this  return,  the  reports  show  that, 
during  the  five  years  next  succeeding  the  War — 
1784  to  1788 — when  the  country  was  but  a 
wreck,  when  the  farms  were  unstocked,  the 
fences  torn  down,  the  industry  of  the  country 
paralyzed — the  exports  of  the  same  thirteen 
States  to  England  and  Scotland  amounted  to  an 
average  of  £880,694.  6s.  9d.— not  far  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  exports,  before  the  war;  and, 
during  the  same  period,  their  imports,  from  the 
same  countries,  averaged  £2,298,242.  4s.  7d. — 
within  £'98,000  of  the  average  during  the  more 
favored  years  preceding  the  Revolution.  Does  this 
report  indicate  much  anarchy  during  the  period 
lust  referred  to?  With  all  the  embarrassments 
which  surround  all  new  Governments,  even  those 
which  are  most  favored,  can  a  commerce  so  suc- 
cessful as  that  was,  be  said,  truly,  to  have  been 
conducteel  by  an  impotent,  imbecile,  and  anarch- 
ical people ;  who  despised  all  Governments  and 
all  laws  ;  who  paid  none  of  their  debts  ;  among 
whom  neither  life  nor  property  was  secure? 
— Page  7. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  your  premises  it  may  be  well  for  you  to 
recollect,  that,  during  that  period  of  assumed 
anarchy  and  lawlessness,  the  United  States  had 
concludeel  and  fulfilled  Treaties  with  Prance, 
(February  6',  1 778,)  Hollanel,  (Octoher  8,  1782,) 
Great  Britain,  (November  80,  1782,)  Sweden, 
(April  8,  1788)  Prussia,  (July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1785)  and  Morocco,  (January  1,  1787)  ; 
while  the  Orelers  of  the  King  in  Council,  dateel 
December  20,  1783,  and  renewed,  from  time  to 
time,  thereafter,  had  opened  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  West  Indian  Colonies  to  American 
commerce,  in  the  most  liberal  spirit — with  far 
more  liberality,  indeed,  than  has  been  extended, 
under  any  Treaty  of  Commerce,  since  that  time  *— 
that,  as  early  as  1784,  the  commerce  of  New 
York  had  been   extended   as  far  as  Canton,  in 


*  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  radical  difference  which 
exists  between  this  averment  and  the  generally  received 
history  of  that  period,  as  that  history  has  been  written  by 
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China,  opening  that  important  trade  with  the 
East,  which  has  since  proved  so  honorable  and 
useful  to  our  country  (Samuel  S/iaw  to  John  Jay, 
May  19t  1785)\  that  the  capitalists  iu  Europe 
were  not  unwilling,  during  that  period,  to  make 
loans  to  the  United  States,  without  any  other 
security  than  the  public  faith,  (Journal  of  Con- 
gress. 'Octnhrr  11,  1787)  ;    that  the  foundations 

partizau  writers,  anxious  only  for  the  success  of  their 
par  y,  an'i  by  those  historians,  so  called,  who  read  their 
authorities,  when  they  read  them  at  all,  only  through  the 
dirty  or  tinted  spectacles  of  others  ;  and,  in  this  foot-note, 
I  propose  to  illustrate  my  meaning  more  fully  than  I  have 
done  in  the  text  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Motley. 

The  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  found  the  thir- 
teen united  States  not  only  independent  of,  but  full  of  the 
most  bitter  resentment  against,  the  Mother  Country  and 
all  that  were  related  to  it;  closely  allied  to  France  and 
Holland  ;  and  offering  an  open  market  for  the  necessary 
supplies  which  the  protracted  War  had  prevented  the  great 
body  of  their  citizens  from  procuring  in  Europe — a  market, 
too,  which  some  one  must  occupy,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Great  Britain,  at  that  moment,  was  smarting 
under  the  mortification  of  defeat;  and  her  Ministry, 
wounded  by  the  formal  censure  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  of  the  peculiarly  disagreeable  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
had  retired  to  private  life  and  given  place,  on  the  second 
of  April,  1T83,  to  a  new  Ministry,  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land at  its  head.  Her  Statute-books  presented  laws  pro- 
hibiting all  Trade  and  Intercourse  with  the  Colonies  (16 
Geo.  III.,  Cap.  T.iand  in  other  ways,  obstructing  the 
occupation,  by  her  anxious  Merchants,  of  the  openiug  mar- 
ket in  America— in  fact,  a  Bill  which  the  late  Ministry 
had  introduced,  for  the  modification  of  the  restrictions 
referred  to,  was  among  the  measures  which  the  members 
of  the  incoming  Government  had  opposed  and  obstructed 
in  the  Parliament;  and  the  changes  in  the  Cabinet  served 
to  embarrass  rather  than  to  relieve  the  eager  aspirants,  in 
England,  for  the  opening  trade  with  the  voting  Republic. 

At  that  time,  as  much  as  at  the  present,  Great  Britain 
was  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers;"  and  her  trade  was  the 
primary  object  of  her  care— indeed,  her  Colonial  KV;-tem 
was  wholly  based  on  that  ereat  principle;  and  she  "cared 
for  her  Colonies  mainly  because  of  the  markets  which 
they  afforded  Tor  her  goods  Her  Merchants.,  therefore,  had 
promptly  accepted  the  situation  in  which  'he  Preliminary 
Treaty  ha  1  left  them,  regardless  of  the  heartburnings  of  the 
King  or  the  censures  of  the  Parliament;  and  the  advent 
of  the  new  Cabinet  found  "a  number  of  vessels,  richly 
"  freighted  for  America,  detained  in  harbour,"  because  of 
these   unrepealed   Statutes;    "no   regulations    whatever 

having  been  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  com- 
«■  mercial  Interests  of  the  country  were  suffering,  very 
••materially;"  "there  was  great,  danger  of  having  the 
'mtrket  preoccupied  by  our  rivals;"  and,  in  this  emer- 
gency, the  greatest  possible  uneasiness  prevailed  lhrou«-h- 
onl  the  Kingdom.  There  was  no  lime  to  be  lost.  The 
dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  consistency  of  the  Govern- 
ment mosl  be  disregarded  when  the  common  weal  would 
be  bazarde  I  by  delay  .  and,  as  was  most  truly  said  of  her,  in 
connection  with  her  conduct,  on  that  occasion,  Great 
Britain   promptly  "rose  from  amidst  all  her  dangers  ami 

difficulties,  to  offer  to  the  world  such  a  spectacle  of 
own  as  the  annals  of  time  had  never  recorded." 

I  in-  l.dl  which  theformer  Ministry  had  introduced  into 

> lament,  and  which  was  oppose-!  and  obstructed  by 

those  who  bad  succeeded  it.  need  not  be  adopted,  and  was 

not;  but,  as  an  equivalent  for  that  Bill,  two  others  were 

l>r",ni';  ?h  the  ParlfamentLone  (23  Geo.IlR 

285*  Th  fepe*,Unfval1  iho  Prohibitory  enictn 

';''•'' h  '  '  >  TIL. Cap,  XXX- 

J2 ^removing  the  necessity  of  requiring  any  .v. 

ite,  or  other  document  whatever,  from  any  x<^r\ 

belonging  to  the  I  uited  States,  on  Its  arrival  in  or  clearing 

1  "•!"■■<■>•  R°rJ  '"  ('  !   and  giving  to  -he  Kmf 

"dCounc.l .for *  limited  period*,  full  pW to  make  iSI 

suctions,  In  the  premises,  as  might  be  considered 

Oa  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1788,  a  Proclamation  was 


of  "a  Federal  City" — the  future  capital  of 
the  Union — were  then  laid  (Journal  of  Con- 
gress, December  23,  1784,  February  8,  10,  and  11, 
1785);  that  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  West 
were  then  receiving  crowds  of  occupants,  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  Great  Britain — Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  especially,  being  peculiar- 
ly iavored  (Taylors  Ohio  :    Marshall's 

issued,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  referred 
to,  authorizing  the  admission,  into  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  until  further  orders,  of  either  British  or  American 
vessels  laden  with  any  unmanufactured  commodity,  the 
product  of  the  United  States — and  the  United  States,  at 
that  lime,  had  no  other  commodity  to  send  to  Europe— on 
paying  the  same  duties  which  were  paid  on  the  importa- 
tion of  the  same  artie'es  from  the  British  Colonies  in 
America;  and  the  United  States  were  further  favored,  not 
only  by  the  suspension  of  all  laws  requiring  from  vessels 
sailing  from  their  ports  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  either 
Manifests,  or  Certificates,  or  any  other  document  previous- 
ly required — on  which  the  greater  number  of  port-charges 
were  based— but  the  same  Drawbacks  and  Bounties  which 
were  allowed  on  goods  exported  to  the  British  possessions 
in  America,  were  allowed  on  those  exported  to  the  United 
Stntes;  and  all  vessel  belonging  io  the  United  States, 
which  had  arrived  in  Great  Britain  since  the  twentieth  of 
Januarv  precediug,  were  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  thus 
conferred 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  as  remarkable  as  it 
was  immediate.  "  The  rancour  which  the  War  had  kept 
"  up  between  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  those  of 
"  America  was  now  at  an  end.  Sentiments  of  harmony 
"  and  kindness,  connections  interrupted,  indeed,  but  not 
"  quire  broken  off,  by  the  War.  and  the  ties  of  kindred 
"  and  of  former  friendships,  like  springs  long  withheld 
''  from  their  natural  direction,  now  resumed  their  original 
"  force ;  and  the  poet-laureat  prophecied  that  Great  Britain 
"  and  America  would  become 

•c '  The  Tyre  and  Carthi.j'e  of  a  wider  sphere.'  " 

"  The  truth  was,  that  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being 
'•  ruined  for  want  of  commerce  with  America,  as  had  been 
"  predicted,  was  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  too  great 
•'ardor  of  the  merchants  for  forming  new  connections  in 
''that  Continent,  many  of  which,  as  they  found  to  their 
"  cost,  were  with  people  who'  could  never  have  ob- 
"t. lined  credit  for  a  shining  from  those  among  whom 
"  they  resided.* 

"  With  respect  to  the  political  arrangements  for   the 
"  commercial    intercourse,  many   people,  in  the  zeal  of 
"  their  renewed  friendship  for  America,  went  so  far  as  to 
"propose  that  the  Americans,  though  as  completely  de- 
tached from  any  political  connection  with  this  country  as 
the  people  of  Turkey  or  Japan,  should  be  admitted  to 
the  commercial  privileges  of  British  subjects;  and  that 
•  the  Navigation  Act.  so  long  esteemed  the  Palladium  of 
"  the  naval  power  of  Britain,  should  be  infringed  by  a  free 
"admission  of  their  vessels  into  the  ports  of  the  West 
'  India  islands.    The  press  teemed  with  pamphlets  written 
•in  support  of  these  new  maxims  of  commercial  policy; 
•  and  some   of  the  Governors  of  the  islands,  in  reality, 
acted  as  if  they  thought  the  Peace  had  placed  the  Amer- 
"  icans   in    precisely  the    same   condition  they  were  in. 
'  before  the  Revolution,  and  freelv  admitted  them  into  their 
ports.     Many  of   the  West  India  planters,  also,  wero 
(  induced  to  think  that  the  prosperity  of  the  islands  de- 
'  ponded  upon  allowing  the  independent  citizens  of  the 
«  A.Iut»}  statcs  ail'c8  participation  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Westlndias.    In  short,  even  the  Government  was 
like  to  be  carried  away  with  the  stream  and  on  the  point 
of   confirming,  by  law,  those  concessions,  with  respect 


Many  oi  these  adventurers,  immediately  upon  their 

arnvaUn  America-,  converted  their  goods  Into  ready  moneys 

at  any  prices,  and  then  shipped  themselves  off  for  the 

'  Continent  of  Europe  or  hid  themselves  in  the  boundless 

back   countries   of   America,    under   the  new-assumed 

"  character  of  land-jobbers.'' 
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Kentucky,  i,  164;  Ramsay  s  Tennessee,  280); 
that  a  Mint  was  then  established  by  the  Federal 
Congress,  although  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
country  prevented  the  coinage  of  any  thing  but 
copper  coin,  {Journal  of  Cong r ess,  August  S, 
October  10  and  October  10,  1780);  that  Colleges 
were  established  at  Annapolis,  Abingdon,  and 
Georgetown,    Maryland;    at   Philadelphia    and 


M  to  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  which  were  hitherto 
"  granted  by  the  mistake  or  connivance  of  some  servants 
"of  the  Crown,  when  Lord  Sheffied  published  his  Obser- 
**  vations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  who 
"  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Opinions  on 
"interesting  subjects  of  public  law  and  commercial 
"policy  arising  from  American  independence,"  which 
served  to  check  the  excitement  and  restore  reason  to  her 
throne. 

On  the  sixth  of  .7 nue.  1783,  also  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  King  in 
Council  issued  a  second  Proclamation,  allowing  the  impor- 
tation ot  Tobacco,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  into 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Cowes,  Whitehaven,  and  Green- 
ock, and  to  be  warehoused,  under  the  custody  of  the  llev- 
enne  officers,  on  the  payment,  down,  by  the  importer,  of 
live  per  cent  of  its  value,  in  part  payment  of  the  duty— 
which  duly,  in  the  aggregate,  it  will  be* remembered,  was  to 
be  no  more  than  the  amount  which  was  then  paid  on  the 
same  article,  imported  by  British  subjects,  on  British  bot- 
toms, from  British  Colonies. 

On  the  second  of  July,  1783,  a  third  Proclamation,  by  the 
King  in  Council,  was  issued,  permitting  British  subjects  to 
carry,  in  British  vessels,  all  kinds  of  Naval  Stores,  Spars 
and  Lumber,  Horses  and  all  other  kinds  of  Live  Stock, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grain,  Flour,  and  Bread,  the  products  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  India 
islands,  and  to  carry  from  those  islands  to  the  United 
States,  Hum,  Su^ar,  Molasses,  Coffee,  Chocolate,  Nuts, 
Ginger,  and  Pimento,  the  products  of   those  islands,  on 

fmying  the  same  duties  and  conforming  to  the  same  regu- 
atious  as  if  the  former  were  received  from,  and  the  latter 
cleared  for,  a  British  Colony. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1783,  the  King  in  Council  was 
advised  that  the  obligation  to  pay  rive  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  American  Tobacco,  warehoused  under  ihe  provis- 
ions of  the  Proclamation  of  the  sixth  of  June,  preceding, 
already  noticed,  was  found  "  too  great  a  hardship;  "  and  a 
modification  was  promptly  conceded,  in  another  Proclama- 
tion, of  that  date,  allowing  the  whole  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  law  to  be  bonded.* 

The  official  year,  in  Great  Britain,  at  that  time,  ended 
with  Christmas-day;  and  the  various  Orders  to  which 
I  have  referred,  which  the  King  in  Council  had  issued, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  having  expir- 
ed on  that  day.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  review  the  result  of 
the  liberal  measures  which,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, had  been  adopted  during  the  year  1783. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  which  I 
write,  1782-3,  the  United  States  were  yet  occupied  by  the 
Royal  troops ;  and  their  inhabitants  were  not  entirely  re- 
lieved from  the  hazards  and  excitements  of  W  ar.  They 
were  not,  therefore,  enabled  to  produce,  for  home  con- 
sumption, much  less  to  export  from  the  surplus  of  the 
productB  of  the  labor  of  preceding  years,  when  War  had 
generally  raeed  over  the  country — and  of  the  latter  must 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  principally  have  been, 
during  1782-3 — as  much  as  they  could  have  done,  had  a 
general  Peace  then  prevailed.  At  the  same  time,  their 
present  necessities  were  just  as  great  and  just  as  urgent, 
in  the  nakedness  of  the  country,  as  were  possible  for  them 


*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  place,  that  the  planters 
of  Virginia,  as  early  as  1732,  had  seen  the  advantage  which 
such  a  favor  would  afford  to  them,  and  had  prayed  Parlia- 
ment to  make  such  a  provision,  for  their  benefit;  but  they 
were  denied  the  coveted  privilege,  and  only  as  foreigners 
— citizens  of  a  Republic  whose  trade  was  desired  by  the 
Mother  Country— were  they  allowed  to  realize  the  benefits 
of  that  anxiously-desired  indulgence. 

His.  Mag.  Vol.  IX.  12. 


Lancaster,  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  City  of  New 
York  :  and  the  University  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, (Holmes  s  Annals,  Edit.  Cambridge,  1829, 
ii.,  358,  357,  367)  ;  legislative  encouragement 
was  given  to  Science,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts, 
(Jlolmes,  ii,  353,  <>57,  361,  366);  the  population 
of  the  several  States  increased — Massachusetts, 
from  three  hundred  and  forty -nine  thousand,  and 

to  be.  The  War  had  created  extraordinary  necessitic 
which  mere  non-production,  from  any  cause,  in  Peace, 
would  not  have  called  into  being.  The  steady  destructioi. 
of  property,  by  the  military  power,  during  the  preceding 
seven  years,  on  the  one  hand,  had  been  made  still  more 
disastrous,  on  the  other,  throughout  the  greater  number  of 
the  States,  because  of  the  constant  strain  on  their  resourc- 
es and  their  consequent  inability  to  re-place  what  was  thus 
destroyed ;  and  these  causes,  when  added  to  the  constant 
and  necessary  diversion  of  the  labor  of  the  adult  males 
from  the  fields  of  industry  to  the  fields  of  strife,  will  afford 
sufficient  reason  for  the  inability  of  the  smuggling  repub- 
licans to  produce,  for  export,  much  that  they  needed  not, 
at  home.  When  the  proffer  of  relief  came,  therefore,  it 
was  joyfully  accepted ;  and  if  it  was  accepted  beyond  the 
present  ability  of  the  purchasers  to  pay  for,  it  need  not 
excite  either  surprise  or  indiscriminate  condemnation. 

During  the  year  ending  on  Christmas-day,  1783,  the 
United  States  imported  from  Great  Britain,  as  follows: 

Prom  England,        From  Scotland, 

New  England, £199  558..  1..10 JC2.997..15..2 

New  York 547.132..  0..  7 66.020..  2. .5 

Pennsylvania. 239.462..  5..  11 f .795..  1  ;>..<> 

Maryland  and  Virginia..  199.657..  2..  4 30.177..  4..5 

Carolina 226.736..10..  4 23.644..  19..8 

Georgia, 22.682.. 10..  5.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Royal  troops  occupied 
New  York,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  period;  and  the 
heavy  imports  into  that  port  were,  probably,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  at  least,  for  the  use  of  those  troops  and  of 
those,  refugee  loyalists  and  others,  who  bad  found  shelter 
within  the  royal  lfnes  and,  subsequently,  left  the  country,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Royal  Army. 

During  the  eame  period,  the  West  India  islands  exported 
to  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

Sugar Cwt.       5.651 

Rum Galls.  679.760 

Molasses 53.»00 

Cotton Lbs.        1.500 

Coffee Cwt.  444 

<"ocoa 55 

Pimento Lbs.       57.400 

Ginger Cwt.  143 

Dyewoods Tons  7 

Salt Bushels  3.500 

Beef  and  Pork Bbls.         851  % 

Negroes 200 

besides  Mahogany,  Hides,  Tobacco?  Soap,  Candles,  Limes, 
etc.,  of  which  the  respective  quantities  were  not  noted. 

As  I  have  said,  the  surplus  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  during  preceding  years,  from  which,  mainly,  they 
could,  at  that  time,  export  anything  in  payment  of  their 
purchases  abroad,  must  have  been  extremely  limited  in 
amount;  yet  the  Reports  indicate,  even  under  these 
adverse  circumstances,  a  very  respectable  export  trade. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  those  Reports,  as  far  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned — those  of  our  trade  with 
Ireland  and  of  that  with  the  West  Indies  have,  hitherto, 
eluded  my  search. 

To  England,  To  Scotland, 

New  England £26.350..  9..6 £       175.. 15..  3 

New  York 83.412..18..3 19.365..14..  7 

Pennsylvania 30.(53..  7. .3 800..10..11 

Maryland  and  Virginia 93.888..  4..5 11.174..14..  7 

Carolina 74.589..  1..5 3.151..  9. .10 

Georgia 5.764..17..6 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  Reports  stand,  the  balance  of 
trade  was  seriously  against  the  United  States,  as,  under 
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ninety-four,  in  1 776,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thowand,  live  hundred  and  ten,  in  1784; 
and  New  York,  from  one  hundred  and  ten  thous- 
and, three  hundred  and  seventeen,  in  1750,  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  eight 
hundred,  and  ninety-seven,  in  1786,  {Holmes,  it, 
SSJL  860)  \  and  i'vrry  possible  evidence  of  pros- 


tin  circumstances,  it  mav  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
been  ■  but  the  United  States  were,  nevertheless,  benefited 
by  the  facilities,  in  trade,  which  had  been  afforded  to  them 
by  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  ill  becomes  an  American 
writer  to  misrepresent  the  policy  of  Britain,  in  its  relations 
with  the  voting  Confederacy— a  policy,  too,  which  was  as 
widely  different  from  that  adopted  by  France,  of  which 
Mr.  Motley  and  other  partisans  say  nothing,  as  it  very  well 
t  ould  be.  ,  ..    , 

The  pretensions  of  those  against  whom  I  write  are,  that 
Great  Britain  refused,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
federacy, to  make  Commercial  Treaties  with  the  United 
"States  or  to  open  a  trade  with  them:  the  records  show  that 
►me  not  onlv  did  not.  thus  refuse,  for  any  reason,  but  actu- 
ally removed  all  necessity  for  such  a  Treaty,  as  her  Mer- 
chants aptlv  said,  {.John'  A  do, ins  to  John  Jay,  Secretary. 
Jane  M,  1785,)  by  removing  all  the  barriers  to  trade 
which  had   previously  embarrassed  it,  and  by  making  it 

M»HOM~n.i.v  AS  PBSH  AS  WAS  Til  \T  OF  IIKUOWX  MOST  FAVORED 

■owners.  To  pre:eud  that  the  advantages  which  were 
thus  afforded  by  Great  Britain  wen;  not  useful  to  the 
United  States,  in  their  then  existing  necessities,  would  be 
preposterous;  and  the  subsequent  embarrassments  and 
bankruptcy,  which  were  consequent  only  on  the  reekless- 
Dess  ot  purchasers,  in  buying  beyond  their  reasonable 
expectations  Of  ability  to  pay  lor,  will  be  paraded,  as 
evidence  to  the  contrary  and  of  the  unfriendliness 
of  Great  Britain,  only  by  such  unblushing  partisans 
;»s  Mr.  Motley  is  and  by  those  whose  dirty  work  he  so 
<  beerfnlly  performed. 

The  United  States,  at  the  period  Of  which  1  write,  (1782- 
:<)  wen;  destitute  of  Supplies  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in- 
capacitated for  developing  their  own  resources.  Extraor- 
dinary facilities  were  immediately  and  liberally  afforded, 
by  their  recent  enemy  and  former  Home  Government,  not 
oily  for  supplying  them  with  what  they  needed,  but  for 
receiving,  in  payment,  the  surplus  of  their  products;  and 
those  facilities,  thus  liberally  extended  to  them,  were 
loyfnlly  and,  sometimes,  Indiscreetly  employed,  not  only 
f.»r  assisting  the  labor  and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Confederacy,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  for  unduly  gratifying  the 
disposition  tor  " extravagence,  among  the  inhabitants, 
which  Governor  Bowdoln  and  other  prudent,  men  of  that 
period  so  loudly  lamented  and  condemned.  The  conse- 
quences which  always  follow  extravauence  necessarily 
followed  it,  in  the  case  before  us.  Those,  in  America, 
who  spent  more  than  they  received,  who  lived  beyond 
their  Incomes,  sooner  or  later,  became  embarrassed*  and 
bankrupts;  and  the  several  State-  composing  the  United 
States,  as  1  shall  «e«\  v.-rv  soon  experienced  the  disasters 
which  necessarily  follow  individual  unthriftiness  and  in- 
disposition to  labor  But  I  fail  to  see,  in  all  this,  where- 
ln,  for  amy  caueeorto  any  extent,  whatever,  Great  Britain 
was  justly  chargeable  with  llllberallty  toward  the  young 
Confederacy;  nor,  as  Ear  as  my  examinations  have  extended 
—and  I  do  no;  know  of  any  existing  authority  or  SOUTOS  of 
Information,  on  tins  BUbje  t,  in  America,  which  I  have;  not 

carefully  examined—have  l  yet  seen  tin;  least  warrant  for 

fie  wholesale  abuse  which,  because  of  their  alleged  un- 
friendliness to  the  confederated  "thirteen  united  States  of 
"  North  America,"  at  the  period  ol  which  1  write,  has  been 
thrown  on  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  generally,  by  Mr. 
Mo' ley  and  those  who,  like  that  gentlemen,  are  partisans 
rather  than  historians,  and  monarchists  in  their  prejudices 
rather  than  republicans. 

I  am  not  Insensible  of  the  fact  that,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Proclamation  of  the  second  of  July,1788,  the  carry- 
ing trade,  between  the  United  States  and  tile  British  West, 

India  islands,  was  confined  to  Britten  subjects  and  British 
bottoms;  but   the  market  t Or  supplying  those   islands  with 

Lumber  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  Naval  stores,  Horses  and 
other  Live  Sto.-k.  and  Grain  and  Flour,  was,  because  of 
their  contiguity ,  almosl  wholly  In  the  United  State*,  and 


perity  and  peace — stive  only  the  insurrections, 
hereinafter  referred  to — prevailed  throughout 
the  Union. 

IV.  That,  when  the  War  had  ceased,  "  m 
"  lam  could  be  enforced" — Page  7 — that  4i  Courtt 
"  could  enforce,  no  decrees." — Page  ild. 

A   detailed   reply    to  this  sweeping  assertion 


their  markets  actually  furnished  those  staple  articles  and 
the  welcome  "  Exchauge  on  England,"  which  they  pro- 
duced, to  an  extent  which  the  mass  of  our  readers  are  little 
aware  of— three  hundred  and  eighty-six  vessels,  of  forty- 
three  thousand,  three  hundred,  and  eighty  tons  burden, 
I  and  manned  with  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  tifty- 
j  four  men,  being  employed  in  that  carrying-trade,  alone, 
in  1787.     Could  not  Great   Britain  reserve  to    her   own 
{  subjects,  in  all  iter  varied  relations  with  the  United  States, 
!  no  other  advantage  over  foreigners  than  this  petty  privil- 
ege, without  exposing  herself  to  the  unmeasured  and  un- 
ceasing abuse  of  partisan  falsifiers,  and  the  United  States 
to  a  second  Revolution  of  Government,  in  a  material  alter- 
ation in  the  original  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per* 
petual  Union?  We  shall  see. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  King  in  Council 
was  authorized  to  issue  Orders  for  the  regulation  of  the 
American  trade  (23  Geo.  I  IT.,  Cap.  XXXIX.)  was  supple- 
mented, from  time  to  time,  by  other  Acts  which  extended 
the  term  during  which  the  Kim;  should  thus  regulate  it, 
through  the  entire  period  between  the  close  of  the  War  and 
the  establishment  of  ''the  new  system,' under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Washington;  (24  Geo.  Til.,  Session  I,  Cap. 
XV.;  24  Geo.  ITT.,  Session  2,  Cap.  I,  XXIII.,  XLV.i 
25  Geo.  Ill,  Cap.  v.;  26  Geo.  III.,  Cap.  IV.;  27  Geo. 
TIT.,  Cap.  VIL;  2S  Geo.  II T..  Cop.  V.—the  latter  of 
which  extended  it  to  April  5, 1789—)  and  I  beg  the  reader  to 
bear  this  fact  in  mind,  as  I  shall  continue  to  recite,  step 
by  step,  the  action  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  and 
the  effect  of  that  action  on  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Ou  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1783,  in  conformity 
with  the  Act,  another  Proclamation  was  issued  by  the  King 
in  Council,  promulgating,  anew,  with  slight  variations, 
the  regulations  previouly  provided  for.  It  permitted  the 
importation  of  any  unmanufactured  goods,  not  prohibited 
bylaw,  (except  Oil,)  and  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Iudisro, 
Masts.  Yards,  and  Bowsprits,  being  the  produce  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  British  or  American  subjects,  in 
British  or  American  vessls,  on  paying  the  same  duties  as 
were  payable  on  the  importation  of  similar  goods  from 
British  Colonies,  by  British  subjects,  in  British  vessels; 
and  the  Manifests  and  other  documents  required  by  law 
were  dispensed  with  ;  and  all  Drawbacks,  Exemptions,  and 
Bounties  on  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  "were  allowed  as  fully  as  on  such  goods  when 
exported  to  the  British  Colonies.  Tobacco,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  was  allowed  to  be  imported,  in  the  same 
manner,  into  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  the  importer,  on 
p  tying  down  the  duty  called  "  The  Old  Subsidy,"  being 
permitted  to  warehouse  it,  under  the  King's  locks,  and  to 
give  Bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  for  duties, 
payable  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law ;  while  those 
who  imported  it  into  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Cowes, 
Whitehaven.  Greenock,  and  Glasgow  were  indulged  with 
permission  to  give  Bonds  for  the  entire  amount  of  the 
duties,  and  to  have  their  Bonds  discharged  on  exporting 
the  Tobacco  within  a  specified  time.  The  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies  was  to 
be  regulated  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  Order,  dated 
the  second  of  July,  17S0,  which  I  have  already  described 
and  discussed. 

The  effect  of  this  continued  good  spirit,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  and  of  the  eagerness  to  trade, 
which  British  Merchants  exhibited,  led  to  the  importation 
into  the  United  States,  from  England  and  Scotland,  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  on  Christina --day,  1784,  as 
follows: 


New  Kugland. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Carolina .' 

Georgia 


,  .£  526.560..16..11 
..  709.547.11..  6 
..  CS9.491..  9..  9 
..  1.182.34(5..  13..  1 
..  492.S33..14..  4 
.        47.230..1S..  3 
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will  not  be  expected — the  space  which  such  hii  |  tary  supremacy  of  mobs,  subsequently  snppress- 
answer  would  require  forbidding  any  attempt  i  ed  l»y  State  power,  solely — as  regularly  and  tis 
to  omkft  a  complete  one.  In  equally  <feneral  j  efficiently  as  they  do,  at  the  present  day,  within 
terms,  therefore,  I  be«r  to  remark  that  the  sever 
il  Courts  sat,  during  the  years  1784,  1 78"»,  l  780 


1787,  and  1  788 — with  some  exceptions,  within  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Pennsylvania,  winch  were  produced  l»y  a  tempo- 


this  State  or  Massachusetts.  I  will  content 
myself  with  citing  only  n  single  authority, 
although  hundreds  of  others,  equally  clear  in 
their  tenor,  can  be  furnished,  if  you  shall  desire 
any  further  evidence  of  the  incorrectness  of  your 


Daring  the  same  period,  the  United  States  imported  from 
;ne  British  West  India  islands  as  follows : 

Sugar Cwt.  47.59'. 

Ram (lalls.    2.748.871 

Molasses 3.800 

Cotton Lhs.  ;iC.'2.'iO 

Coffee Cwt.  074 

Cocoa 74 

Pimento Lhs  1 69.800 

Cinger Cwi.  1.116 

Pyewoods Tons  til 

Salt Bushels        6  816 

Beef  and  Pork Barrels  IS'i 

Negroes 80S 

n  adaition  to  some  Mahogany,  Hides,  Tobacco,  Soap,  etc., 
>f  which  no  detailed  Report  was  made. 

It,  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  from 
3reat  Britain  into  the  United  States  was  largely  increased, 
laring  the  year  17*4;  but.,  notwithstanding  the  year  17s; 
vas,  necessarily,  unproductive,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
txports  were  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio,  as  will  be 
ieen  in  the  following  abstract  of  the  Reports  of  those 
jxportations.  to  Emrhuul  and  Scotland,  during  the  period 
mder  consideration: 

Prom  New  Knglaud C   51.07s.. lit..". 

New  York 47.803..18..9 

Pennsylvania  70.308..  10..8 

Maryland  &  Virginia..    390.860..  6..1 

Carolina 167.643..  4. .i 

Georgia 28.888..14..0 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  aggregate  mass 
)f  either  this  balance  of  jC2.898.6S1,  12s.,  10d„  sterling,  in 
>ar  direct  trade  with  Europe,  or  that  of  the  cost  of  the 
mports  from  the  British  West  Indies,  to  which  I  have 
illudecl,  was  allowed  to  hang  over  the  United  States  in  the 
orrn  of  a  debt,  nor  that  it  was  necessarily  paid  in  specie 
irbitrnrily  and  rigidly  drained  from  the  hoards  of  the  aged 
tndthe  money-boxes  of  the  children,  throughout  the  Con- 
ederacy. 

The  trade  with  the  West  India  islands  was  largely  in 
avorof  the  States,*  even  at  that  early  period;  and  thev 
>btained,  from  that  source,  during  theentire  period — 17Sli 
o  1789— nnder  review,  not  only  the  Rum  which  New  Eng- 

•  I  have  not  found  1he  Returns  of  the  outward  trade 
irom  the  United  States  to  the  islands  :  but  its  extent,  at 
his  early  date,  may  be  judged  from  a  single  entry  in  the 
teport  of  the  Privy  Council's  Committee  ou  The  Repre- 
entatlons  of  the  West  India  Planters,  made  May  31,  17S4, 
jfefeh  states  that,  from  the  twelfth  of  December,  1783,  to 
he  seventeenth  of  March,  17S4, — three  months— seventy- 
ve  vessels  arrived  at  the  single  port  of  Kingston,  in 
iamaica,  with  cargoes  of  Lumber  and  Provisions;  and 
hat,  of  those,  sixty-four-  were  from  th>  United  St-ates. 
-I  shows,  too,  that  these  vessels  carried  into  Kingstou, 
tighteen  thousand  barrels  of  Flour:  five  hundred  and  tifty- 
i-ine  thousand,  and  fifty  Staves  and  Heading ;  seven  hundred 
ind  ninety-six  thousand,  two  hundred,  and  fifty-three  feet 
[f  Boards  and  Scantlings;  and  one  million,  four  hundred 
j  ad  fifty  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  ninety  Shingles— the 
lonr  being  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  entire  island 
f  Jamaica  for  nine  months. 

All  these  went  into  one  port,  during  only  three  months 
nd  five  days :  what  went  into  other  ports,  and  other 
lands,  during  other  period0,  as  well  as  this,  I  do  not 
now ;  but  the  Returns  of  vessels  employed  in  the  West 
idia  trade,—  Vide  page  168,  post— indicate  that  the  trade 
ith  other  islands  than  Jamaica  was  rot  less  active  and 
■urtant. 


land  bo  largely  used  in  her  profitable  trade  with  slave-pro- 
ducing Africa,  bat  the  Specie  which  was  used  for  general 
;  purposes  and  in  the  large  trade  with  China  and  the  Hast.' 
and  the  Sterling  Bills  of  "'Exchange  which  served  to  liquidate 
their  balances  m  England  and  Scotland,  t 

Daring  the  year  I7sr>,  an  Act  was  passed  (88  Geo.  111., 
Cap.  LXXXI.)  concerning  ihe  Importation  of   Tobacco 
;  Into  Great  Britain;  but.  consistently  with  the  policy  of  the 
:  Government,  American  Tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  import- 
ed, directly  from  the  United  States,  in  either  American  or 
British  vessels,   and   warehoused  and  bonded,  in  like  man- 
ner as  it"  it  had  been  the  product  of  a  British  Colony,  by  a 
subject  of  the  Crown,  and  the  freight  of  a  British  bottom. 
It  was  daring  this  year  1 1786)  thai  an  antagonistic  spirit, 
on  commercial  subjects,  was  firs!  manifested  against  (ireat 
Britain,  in  the  United  States;  and  thai  antagonism  first 

appeared,  it   seems,  in  Massachusetts,  whose  restless  popu- 
lation  seemed  to  be  Impatient,  because,  in  some  portions 
of  the  territory  of  the  l£ing  of  Great   Britain,  they  were 
considered  as  foreigners  and  strangers. 
The  British  Government,  as  I  have  shown,  allowed   the 
;  importation,  into  the  ports  Of  Greal  Britain,  either  in  Amer- 
ican   or    British    bottoms,  of    the   staple   products    of    the 
|  United   "states,  oil    the   same   terms — sometimes  on    better 
i  terms— than  she  allowed  the  importation  of  the  same  arti- 
cles from  her  own  Colonies;  and   against  that    portion  of 
her  policy,  Massachusetts  seems  to  have  entertained  and  ex- 
hibited no  dissatisfaction.     She  seems,  also,  to  have  freely 
purchased,  on    credit,  the   goods    which    the   British   mer- 
chants freely   sold  to  her   without   demanding   immediate 
payment  for   them:   and    I    have   already   Bhown,  from 
Governor  Bowdoln's  Messages  and  Speeches,  how  much, 

in  those  purchase-,  she  allowed  her  " extra vagence  "  to  get, 

;  the  better  of  her  prudence,  and  how  much  the  disposition 

,  of  her  citizens  to  live  beyond  their  incomes,  at  the  expense 

j  of  those  who  had  given  them  credit  for  goods,  crippled  her 

trade  and  embittered  her  population  against  those  who  had 

thus  befriended  them. 

It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  while  the  staple  products 
Of  the  United  States  were  generally  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
while  the  Tinted  States  were  allowed  to  purchase  in  those 
islands  what,  of  their  products,  those  States  should  de-ire 
to  purchase,  the  Home  Government  reserved  to  British 
bottoms  and  British  subjects  the  sole  right  of  carrying 
those  goods  thus  bought  from  or  sold  to  the  United  States ; 
and  the  Home  Government  also  Beems  to  have  reserved,  for 
I  British  subjects,  some  local  rights  in  her  American  fisheries 
;  from  which  she  excluded  not  only  the  enterprising  sons  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  ceased  to  be  British  subjects,  bn 

1   It    may   serve  to   illustrate  this  subject   to   invite    the 
attention    of  my  readers   to   the  indulgence   to   American 
Commerce   which   the  Eaii  Cornwallis  and   the  Supreme 
( Jouneil  extended  to  it,  daring  1788-9,  to  which  1  have  else- 
where alluded;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American  trade 
with  China,  in    1789,  is  seen   in  the  fact  that,  during  that 
year,  of  eighty-six  foreign   vessels  which  were  at  Canton, 
three  were  Portugese*  fl ve   were  Dutch,  one  was  French, 
one  was  Danish,  twenty-one  were  of  the  British  East  India 
i  Company,  and  .fifteen  were  of  the  United  States — the  re- 
,  mainder*  forty,  belonging  to  the  neighboring   British  East 
;  Indies. —  Sfeares's  Voyage,  Ixxxviii. 

j  1  The  statements  of  Edwards  and  other  historians  of  the 
;  West  Indies,  show  that  the  Southern  States  were  paid  for 
their  produce  sent  to  the  Islands,  about  one-ball:  in  goods 
!  and  one-half  in  dollars;  the  Middle  States,  about  one- 
I  quarter  in  goods  and  three-quarters  in  dollars  and  Sterling 
I  Rills;  the  New  England  States,  abrut  one-tenth  in  goods 
i  and  nine-tenths  in  dollars. 
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remark  oa  this  subject.  Iu  the  Columbian  Mag- 
a:hu,  lor  November,  1780  (i,  151)  appear  the 
following  remarks:  "Philadelphia,  November 
-  '  -  On  Friday,  the  17th  instant,  arrived  in 
"town  from  the  Western  Circuit  over  the  moun- 
"  tains,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Rush 
«  having  held  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 

the  enterprising  sous  of  all  other  foreign  nations,  European 

"^esemiTvery  unreasonable  regulations,  mule  for  the 
heuetit,  within  their  own  country,  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Kin-  of  Great  Britaiu,  ,'ravely  offeaaed  our  Puritannie 
brethren,  in  Massachusetts;  and  that  offence  was  greatly 
increased  "  at  the  establishment  of  British  factors  m  their 
"  country— a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  enormous 
4i  deficiencies  of  some  of  those  wh)  assumed  the  character 
*«  of  1/  r  -hunts'  ia  America,  immediately  after  the  Peace." 
A  ia  lit  of  retaliation  was  promptly  raised;  and  the  Federal 
Congress  was  appealed  to,  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures, 
while,  ou  the  twenty-third  of  June,lT85,  the  General  Court 
of  the  State  unwisely  destroyed  one  of  her  own  markets, 
by  enacting  a  Law  prohibiting  the  exportation,  from  any 
port  of  Massachusetts,  in  British  bottoms,  o*  any  goods 
of  American  manufacture  or  product,  after  the  first  of 
August  ensuing;  and,  from  that  very  small  beginning  of 
petty  spite  arose  those  overflows  of  indignation  at  what 
was  considered  British  intolerance  and  British  ill-feeling 
toward  the  United  States,  of  which  the  invention*  of  Mr. 
Motley,  now  under  consideration,  afford  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  glaring  instances. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  during  1785,  im- 
ported from  England  and  Scotland  very  much  less  than 
they  had  imported  in  1784,  and,  during  the  same  period, 
their  Exports  to  those  countries  were  considerably  increas- 
ed; and,  from  that  stern  fact,  Mr.  Motley  might  have 
learned,  hud  he  desired  to  learn  the  truth,  how  rapidly  the 
United  States  were  recovering  from  the  disasters  of  a 
prolonged  and  devastating  War;  how  prosperous  their 
Industry  was;  and  how  baseless,  in  fact,  were  ail  his  mis- 
representations concerning  either  the  business  or  the 
moral*  oi  the  Confederacy. 

The  following  are  the  Reports  of  the  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports referred  to,  daring  the  year  1785,  taken  from  the 
British  Customs  : 

Imports  into  Exports  from 

New  Euu'lani £163  34S..  5..3 £  56.647. .11..11 

New  York 40">.7l>2.,12  .0....    61. 671.. 10..  9 

Pennsylvania 369.2  ft..  8..5 57.705..  6..  5 

Maryland  and  Virginia....  1015.102..  8.. 3 443  580..  6..  2 

Carolina 310.193..  3..7....  228.070..15..10 

Georgia 44.396..  4.. 6. .. ,    45.919.. 14..  7 

From  the  West  Iudia  islands,  the  imports  into  the  United 
States,  during  17s5.  were  as  follows: 

|n«ar Cwt.       46.14-2 

IV11'1 Galls.  2.18S.000 

MolaSBOT 438no 

Cotton Lbs.        11.750 

(  ",l,,; Cwt.         1.202 

I  ocoa ,,  154 

Pimento Lbs.  54.300 

('>'>-'<->- • Cwt.  1.362 

Dyewooda Tons  60 

S*"j   •  ■•.•    ■  ■  ■: Bushels  19.022 

Beet  and  Pork •-...Bbls.  55 

N,n;roe;i 468 

During  1786,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  cnariae 
either  in  the  polity  or  the  policy  of  Great  Brita  5   a   fSf S 
her  relation*  WjUl  the  United  &  lte8  were  cinched     An 
Act  wuh  passed  (26   Geo  III     r>nn    ttt\4\  ., 
fraud,  lent  rernoVS  S tobacco  Kafo7nULft^Lthe 
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"  Nisi  Prius  in  the  Counties  of  Franklin,  Fayette, 
'•Washington,  Westmoreland,  and  Bedford! 
"The  same  Judges  have,  in  the  course,  of 
"  last  year,  held  Courts  in  every  County  beyond 
"  the  Susquehannah,  and  travelled  near  a  thous- 
"and  miles;  and  it  will  doubtless  please  the 
"  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity  to  hear,  that  in 

es  upon  the  shipping,  belonging  to  British  subjects,  which 
entered  her  ports,  and  declared  that  the  vessels  of  all 
countries  should,  thenceforth,  be  admitted,  therein,  upon 
the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  Imports  from  England  and  Scotland  into  the  United 
States,  during  1786,  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  £1,603, 
466.,  0s.,  9d.,— a  decrease  of  nearly  one-third  since  1185, 
and  of  five-ninths  since  1784— while  the  Exports  from  the 
United  States  to  England  and  Scotland,  during  the  same 
period,  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  .£843,119.,  1-s.,  Oi, 
—also  a  decrease,  since  1785,  of  about  £50.000.  The  Imports 
from  the  West  India  islands,  during  1786,  were  as  follows; 

Sugar Cwt.  35,801 

Rum Galls.  1,399,040 

Molasses Galls.  I,8u0 

Cotton Lbs.        

Coffee .Cwt.  l,t>74 

Cocoa 18  i 

Pimento Lbs.  16,900 

Ginger Cwt.  497 

Dyewoods Pieces  370 

Salt Bush.  1,330 

Beef  and  Pork.. Bbls. 

Negroes 

Notwithstanding  the  partisan  misrepresentations  and 
personal  and  local  bitterness  which  were  constantly  thrust 
before  the  world  by  those,  iu  America,  who  were  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  change  the  character  of  the  Confederacy", 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  change  in  the  commercial  pol- 
icy of  the  British  Government,  in  its  relations  with  the 
United  States,  during  the  year  1787 ;  and  the  Custom  llonse 
Reports  indicate  the  same  activity,  in  their  commerce,  as 
had  previously  prevailed. 

The  direct  'trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1787,  amounted,  in  their  Imports  from  that  coun- 
try, to  £2,014.111.,  18s.,  7d.,  and,  in  their  exports  to  that 
country,  to  £893,637.,  16s.,  Id. ;  while  their  trade  with  the 
West  India  islands,  as  the  following  tables  will  indicate, 
was  very  extended. 

I. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  &$ 
the  several  West  India  islands,  in  1787,  as  displayed in 
the  British  Customs  Reports. 

Vessels  Tonnage        Men 

Jamaica 133 

Tortola 3 

St.  Christophers 21 

Mont  Serret  and  Nevis 20 

Dominica 16 

Antigua 71 

St.  Vincents 21 

Grenada... 47 

Barbadoes 54 

n. 

Exports  from  the  British  West  India  islands  to  the 
United  States,  in  1787. 


13.041  .. 

...898 

372.. 

...   ill 

2.457.. 

...  140 

1.850  .. 

...  IB1* 

2.003.. 

...  147 

8.281  ... 

...  6MS 

2.68T  .. 

...  174 

6.373  .. 

...  410 

6.416  .. 

...  w 

Sugar 

Rum , 

Cwt-          19333 

Galls.    1.620.205 

Molasse? 

4.200 

Cotton 

..'..'...Lbs.            3.000 

Coffee 

Cwt.          3  246 

Cocoa 

124 

Pimento 

Ginger 

Lbs.           6  450 

Cwt.             339 

Dyewoods 

Salt 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Bushels     2.304 

Beef  and  Pork 

Negroes 

........Bbls. 
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'progress  through  so  great  a  part  of  the 
not  a  single  person  lias  been   capitally 
cted  before  them/1 

1  you  sliall  reflect  on  this  subject,  and  bear 
I  the  characteristics  of  a  frontier  popula- 
feel  confident  that  you  will  not  only  see 
1  have  been  misled,  out,  on  the  other  hand, 


that  yon  will  admit  that,  even  if  your  averment 
is  correct,  generally,  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia— unlike  all  other  sections — were  an  unusually 
civil  and  submissive  section  of  the  country,  dur- 
ing the  years  1785-6.* 

V.     That,  during  that  period,  "  no  inaurrec- 
iitwns  could  he  suppressed,. — Pages  .,  26. 


I  i;ar  17J-S  is  notable,  in  the  annals  of  the  United 

'ecause  of  the  culmination  of  that  system  of  local, 

agitation  which  was  set  in  motion  and  sustained 

of  their  citizens  as  preferred  the  system  of  Gov- 

which  Great  Britain  was  controlled  by.  to  the 

epnblican   6ystem  which    then   prevailed  in  the 

States;  and,  as  becomes  a  faithful  writer  of  the 

f  my  country,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that,  even  la 

od  of  deep  excitement  and  misrepresentation,  in 

with  the  exception  hereafter  noted,  concerning 

;  India  trade,  there  was  no  perceptible  chancre  in 

Itnercial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  her  relations 

United  States— the  Act  of  28  Geo.  TIL,  Cap.  V., 

(extended  the  authority  of  the  Kin?  in  Council,  to 

emulations  for  the  government  of  the  American 

itil  the  fifth  of  April.  17H9;    and  the  latter  having 

changes,  whatever,  in  that  matter. 

gulatfon  of  the  trade  between  the  British  Colonies 

M  nnd  the  United  States  was  assumed,  directly,  by 

iarnent,  early  In  17KS;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 

Government  was  prompted  to  make  some  changes 

«n  retaliation  of  the  obstructions  to  British  trade 

ere  raised  by  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and 

tier  New  England  States  and  of  the  violent  abuse 

I  representations  with  which  the  partisan  press,  in 

I,  teemed,  at  that  time.      Indeed,  so  much  uneasi- 

i'  s  manifested  by  the  Ministry,  in  England,  on  that 

rsubject,  that  it  was  formally  brought  to  the  notice 

(iCmbassy,  at  London;  and  it  is  :i  matter  of  surprise. 

who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  direct 

th  Great  Britain  was  allowed  to  remain  nnshackeled 

procal  tetters,   during  the  entire  year  and  until 

day,  in   1789.     But  it  was  so;  and  only  the  Colonial 

01  the  United  States  was  subjected  to  any  nnfriend- 

^e. 

3  tenth  of  March.  17ss.  an  Act  was  passed  <2H  dec. 
tip.  VI.)  to  supersede  the  Orders  of  the  King  in 
,  Whereby  the  importation  of  Tobacco,  Tar,  Pitch, 
irine,  Hemp.  Flax,  Masts,  Yards,  Bowsprits,  Lumber 
rinds,  Horses.  Cattle  and  other  Live  Stock,  Bread, 
•'eas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Wheat,  Rice,  Oats,  Barley 
er  Grain,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  into  the 
tidia  islands,  i/>  British  vessels,  legally  navigated, 
rrmanently  authorized;  and  the  goods  or  produce 
Wild,  legally,  be  exported  to  any  foreign  country,  in 
as  well  as  Sugar.  Molasses,  Coffee,  Pimento, 
and  Ginger,  were  allowed  to  be  exported  to  the 
•States,  also  in  British  vessels.  In  all  this,  there 
material  change;  but  the  only  articles  of  export 
>ort,  from  and  to  the  islands,  which  were  favored 
?es  for  duties,  were  Cocoa  and  Ginger,  which,  alone, 
3  exported  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  which 
■posed  on  the  exportation  of  the  same  goods  to  a 
Colony  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  islands 
>t  permitted  to  import  from  any  foreign  West  India 
ny  of  the  goods  which  they  were  thus  authorized  to 
from  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  distress- 
mononoly  of  the  West  India,  market,  was,  there- 
•actically  continued  to  the  United  Spates,  subject 
mport  duties  imposed  by  the  Government.  No  goods 
er,  were  allowed  to  be  imported  from  the  United 
nto  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick.  Cape  Breton,  St. 
Newfoundland,  or  their  dependencies,  except,  in 
f  temporary  distress,  when  British  vessels  might 
npplies,  for  a  limited  period :  and  no  goods  were 
I  to  be  carried,  by  gea,  from  the  United  States  to  Can- 
any  pretense  whatever— the  reason  for  the  different 
which  prompted  the  peculiar  regulations  enacted 
control  of  the  Canadian  and  Provincial  trade  will 
ions  to  all  my  readers;  Xeuf  England  ehieHy  suf- 
herefrom. 

ig  the  ve>ir  1T88,  the  Exports  from  the  United  States 
it  Britain  amounted    to  i~,023.789  ,  13s.    Od  —a 


greater  sum  than  they  had  ever  reached,  before  that  year — 
and  the  Imports  into  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain, 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to -C1,SS6,142.,  2s.,  10d., 
— a  very  considerable  reduction  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year— and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  elements 
of  a  nation's  prosperity,  these  Reports  clearly  indicate  that 
the  United  States  were  steadily  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  War,  and  as  steadily  strengthening  the  independent 
position,  as  business  communities,  which,  as  political  com- 
munities, they  had  already  attained. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  East  has 
been  referred  to;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  return  to  the 
subject,  to  indicate  to  Mr.  Motley  how  little  reason  he  had, 
in  fact,  as  far  as  that  particular  subject  is  concerned,  for 
the  petty  misrepresentations  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 

In  the' latter  part  of  1788,  or  early  in  1789,  the  Earl  Corn- 
wallis,  America's  last  trophy  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who  was  then  Governor-general  of  India,  gave 
orders  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated,  at  the  Com- 
pany's settlements,  in  all  respects,  as  the  most  favored 
foreigners;  and,  when  the  Chesapeake,  the  first  American 
vessel  which  was  allowed  to  trade,  or  even  to  show  her 
colors,  in  the  Ganges,  appeared,  -lie  was  welcomed  by  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Bengal  with  an  exemption  from  the 
Government  Customs,  which  all  foreign  vessels  vcre 
|  bound  to  pay. 

During  the  year  1789,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  found  to  be 
inconvenient,  in  practise:  and  it  was  modified  so  far  as  to 
i  allow  the  King  in  Council  to  authorize  the  importation  of 
i  necessary  supplies  from  the  United  States,  in  time  of  dis- 
I  tress — a  measure  which  was  demanded  by  the  teachings  of 
J  a  recent  famine  in  Quebec,  rather  than'prompted  by  any 
I  kind  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  the  rest- 
|  less  spirits,  in  the  Eastern  States  who  were  principally  ben- 
,  efitted  by  it. 

During  the  same  year,  more  stringent  laws  lor  the  regu- 
,  lation  of  the  American  fisheries  were  enacted  29  Goo. 
III.,  Cap-  LUI.f)  and  for  preventing  smuggling  of  Tobac- 
j  co,  v29  Geo.  III.,  C(i)i.  LX  V II I. ;  but  the  aggregate  impor- 
tations into  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain,  amount- 
ed, in  value,  to  .£2.1 525. 299.,  9s.,  2d.,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of 'exportation*,  to  £1.050.199.,  4s.,  Od..— the  former  indica- 
ting very  little,  if  any,  loss  of  credit,  in  England;  the 
latter  indicating  quite  as  little  anarchy,  at  home. 

As  "the  new  system,'1  with  General  Washington  at  its 
head,  went  into  operation  early  in  1789, 1  pursue  the  subject 
no  further,  unless  in  presenting,  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
a  continuation  of  the  tables  of  Imports  from  and  Exports 
to  Great  Britiau.  taken,  like  those  which  have  preceded 
I  them,  in  this  Note,  from  the  Britten  Custom-house  books 
and  in  Sterling  monev. 


Imports 

Exports 

17SS-S9 

...£,  2.525.299..  9. 

0 

.  .£  1.050.199.,  4 

0 

1789-90..  . 

3.431. 779..17. 

,  7 

...      1.191.0:2..  1. 

9 

1790-91 

•     4.225.44S..   1. 

0.... 

. ..     1.1 94. 232..  16. 

3 

1791-92 

4.271.418..  0. 

:{.... 

...     1,088.707..  9. 

n 

1792-93 

3.514.681..!  0. 

11 

904.0J0..  7. 

s 

1 793-94 

3.869.871  .11. 

10.... 

625.733.  .13. 

s 

179t-9o 

5.254.11&.1S. 

7. .  . 

...     1.352.136..  15. 

7 

1795-9C. 

fl.054.23a.  9. 

.  2... 

...    2.0R0.970..19. 

» 

170(5-97 

5.056.822..13. 

10.... 

. ..     I."' 75.51  2..  18. 

9 

1797-9S 

5.580  370..  3. 

g 

. ..     1.782.720..  2. 

10 

179K-99 

7.056.558.. 18. 

;; 

. ..     1.818.941..13. 

s 

My  readers  need  not  he  told  that  these  Tables  indicate 
that  the  United  States,  under  the    Confederation^  were 


*This  subject  will  be  illustrated  further  from  what  has; 
been  said  of  the  Courts  of  Orange-county  and  the  City  of 
New  York  on  pages  171-173.  oi  this  Dumber. 
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Only  three  insurrections— between  the  close  of 
the  War  and  the  organization  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, under  President  Washington— disturb- 
ed the  United  States.  The  First,  was  that  of  the 
Connecticut  settlers,  in  the  valley  of  the-Wyom- 
in«  and  its  vicinity,  in  consequence  of  the  refus- 
al of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  confirm  the 
titles  to  their  lands— a  subject  over  which  the 
Federal  Oongiess  had  no  control,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  I  Proclamation  of  the  President 
and  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia, October  5,  1784;  Minutes  of  the  Council 
1784-6  ;  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  October, 1788;  Proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull,  November  to,  178S ;  Memorial 
of  John  Franklin,  et  al.,  October  20,1784; 
and  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
thereon  ;  HildretlCs  United  States,  Hi.,  471)  and 
one  which  was  settled  by  the  parties  in  interest 
—the  States  referred  to— without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  military  force  whatever.  (Day's 
Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  44}  ■£>  ', 
Minor »  Wyoming;  Peek's  Wyoming,  66).  The 
Second,  was  "The  Shay's  Rebellion"  in  southern 
and  western  Massachusetts,  which  was  organized 
in  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  State,  to  pre- 
vent the  Sessions  of  the  State  Courts,  and,  in  no 
wise,  affecting  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  (MinoWs  History  of 
tU  Rebellion ;  Hildreth,  Hi.,  472-474;  Brad- 
ford's Massachusetts,  ii.,  '272-278.)  This  rebel- 
lion, also,  us  you  probably  know,  was  promptly 
suppressed  by  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  acting 
exclusively  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  and 


without  the  co-operation  of  any  other  foree  than  J 
the  State  troops.     (Minott  ;  Hildreth,  in.,  474- 
477;  Bradford,  ii..  280-310.)     The  Third  was! 
an  insurrection  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1786.  also! 
originating  in  an  opposition  to  the  State  policy  j 
concerning    taxes,     paper-currency,    actions    at  1 
law,  &c.     It  was  not  affected,  in   the   least,  by  j 
the   Federal    relations  ;     nor    were   the    Federal  j 
authorities  concerned  in  its  suppression,  in  the  ' 
remotest   degree.     (Belknap  s   New  Hampshire, 
Edit.  Boston,  1791,  459-470  ;  Hildreth,  Hi.,  47o\> 
VI.     That,    during   the   same    period    (1783- 
1788)   (ivo  debt  could  be  collected,"— Page  7  — 
that  "debts  could,  not  be  collected:' — Page  26. 

Like  several  of  the  propositions  which  have  j 

been  noticed  already,  this  is  so  sweeping  in  its  \ 

character  that  no  complete  answer  can   be  expect- 

ed,  within  the  limits  of  this  letter.     I  am  aware  ••< 

that,  among  the  grievances  of  the  insurgents,  in»i 

Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  was  a  stern/ 

dislike   to    the   Courts    and    lawyers— probably 

based  ou  a  desire  to  avoid  the  payment  of  their 

obligations -but    I    am    also    aware    that    these- 

insurgents  were  not  sustained  in  the  exercise  of" 

so  questionable  a  taste.     I  am  also  aware  that, 

in  the  Major's  Court  in  the  City  of  New  York, 

on  the  second  day  of  its  organization,  after  the- 

!  enemy  had  evacuated  the  city,    ( February  2lh 

1 1784)    one    hundred    and    sixteen    writs    were 

;  returned  ;    on  the  third  day.   one  hundred  and, 

|  sixty-seven  ;  and  in  the  July  Session,  one  hundred 

j  and  ninety-eight — Messrs  Hamilton.  Burr,  Troup,., 

and     Livingston     being  among     the     principal 

Attorneys   employed.     {Becords  of  the  Mayor  & 


quite  as  prosperous — that  they  exported  quire  as  much,  in 
proportion  to  their  imports,  and  ran  in  debt  for  imporled 
goods  quite  as  little,  beyond  their  net  products— as  the 
name  I'nited  Stales  did,  under  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Motley  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding;  and  they  indi- 
cate, too,  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  there  was  quite  as 
much  thrift,  and  quite  as  much  industry,  and  quite  as  little 
"  extravagence,"  before,  as  there  Mere  after,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  established  between  the  several  States  of  the 
Confederacy,  anpleasent  as  that  fact  will  be  to  Mr.  Motley 
and  those  whom  he  ser  f'd. 

So  much  for  the  pretended  intolerance  of  Great  Britain 
ol  which  Mr.  Motley  has  said  so  much  and  so  untruly: 
what  ol  the  relations  of  France  with  the  United  States,  of 
which  Mr.  Motley  has  said  nothing? 

The  French,  very  reasonably,  expected  to  secure  great 
advantages  in  commeice,  from  their  alliance,  during  the 
War,  witli  the  I'nited  States;  but  their  expectations  were 
not  realized— indeed,  the  trade  of  France  with  the  United 
States,  was  never  a  brisk  one:  and,  very  soon  after  the 
Peace,  bo  Indiscreetly  was  the  subject  "handled  by  the 
French  Government,  it  almost  eutirely  ceased. 

In  March,  1784,  the  French  Government  decreed  that,  iu 
the  West  Indies,  only  the  single  port  of  Cap  Nicholas  Mole 
should  be  open  to  the  American  trade  with  the  French  Col- 
onies :  and,  at  that  port,  it  limited  the  exports  to  Molasses 
and  Taftia—  had  Rum.  The  effect  of  this  short-sighted  reg- 
ulation was  Immediately  seen;  and,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  alter  the  old  associations  of  the  Americans,  in 
the  British  islands,  bad  been  restored,  and  the  trade  with 
them  fully  and  sympathetically  renewed,  It  was  modified 
by  the  designation  ox  other  ports,  but.  even  that  modifica- 
tion was  accompanied  by  other  provisions,  as  obnoxious  as 
the  former,  .\hi.-h  perfectly  neutralized  -ill  the  commercial 


purposes  of  the  Government  and  failed  to  attract  the  trader 
of  the  United  States. 

In  France,  proper,  Dunkirk  and  three  or  four  other  ports- 
were  officially  opened  to  the  American  trade ;  but,  as  far  aa= 
I  have  found*  any  authority  on  the  subject,  that  Govern- 
ment relied  on  its  recent  alliance,  in  "War,  more  than  on. 
its  present  commercial  facilities,  in  Peace;  and  the  effect 
was  seen  in  the  supremacy  of  the  control  exercised  by 
''  the  almighty  dollar,''  and  in  the  present  profits  afforded 
by  the  respective  policies  of  the  rival  nations.  Great 
Britain  made  the  west  offer  for  the  trade  of  the  young' 
Republic}  and  sue  secured  rr:  France,  disappointed  and' 
indignant  at  what  she  considered  the  ingratitude  of 
America,  very  soon  found,  in  San  Domingo  and  in  France, 
other  and  more  important  subjects,  and  quietly  surrend- 
ered, to  her  successful  rival,  the  trade  which  the  latter  had%. 
already,  so  completely  secured. 

Beyond  a  single  general  remark,  I  need  offer  no  com- 
ments on  the  evidence  which  I  have  thus  presented  of  Mr. 
Motley's  glaring  infidelity  to  the  truth  and  his  consequent 
unfitness  for  writing  on  either  historical,  legal,  or  commer- 
cial subjects,  whenever  it  will  probably  pay~him  to  misrep- 
resent them — that,  man  who  can  wilfully  misrepresent,  tlie 
truth, even  concerning  his  own  country,  in  order  toseoubh 
a  foreign  mission,  cannot  be  prudently  depended  upon, 
on    any    subject,    wheneveu   Tnr.    prioe    offered    siiai.t.. 

BE   SUFFICIENT  TO   COMPENSATE   HIS  MISREPRESENTATION  AND- 

treachery.  Mr.  Motley,  therefore,  together  with  his  pre- 
tended unfriendliness  in  foreign  nations  and  equally 
fictitious  indisposition,  abroad,  to  open  and  continue 
commercial  relations  with  "the  thirteen  united  States 
"of  North  America,"  between  1783  and  1789,  is  dismissed"- 
to  that  Netherlandish  hi  story  which,  it  is  said,  his  scholar- 
ly elegance  of  style  has  so  much  adorned  and  so  little  "m- 
proved 
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Court,  1784.)  As  these  were,  generally,  actions 
for  the  collection  of  debts,  it  would  appear 
that  the  citizens  made  repeated  attempts  to  do 
what,  you  say.  was  not  possible  ;  and  the  frequent 
advertisements,  in  the  several  papers  of  the 
period,  of  the  sales  of  property  for  the  payment 
of  such  debts,  indicate  that,  in  a  fair  proportion, 
at  least,  they  were  successful. 

VII.     That,  during  that  period— 1785-1788— 
'■"neither  property  nor  life  was  secure" — Page 
7 — that  "  the  absence  of  law,  order,  and  security 
''''for  life  and.  property  was  as  absolute  an  could 
"  he  well  conceived  in  a  civilized  land."' — Page  $6. 
I  have   reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been 
misled   on   this  subject,  as  grossly   as  on  those 
to  which  I  have  before  invited  your  attention  ; 
but  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  this,  respecting 
the  extent  to  which  a  complete  refutation  of  your 
charge   on   our  predecessors  woudd    carry    this 
reply.     A  single  line  in  your  letter  affords  space 
enough   to    malign   the   character  of     ''  thirteen 
"petty   sovereignties."   their    inhabitants,    their 
laws,  their  Governments,  and  their  political  prin- 
ciples ;   they  are  transformed,   by   half  a  dozen 
words,    from  your   pen,    into   as  many    distinct 
masses  of    robbers  and  assassins ;    and  the  very 
maxims  of    thieves — among  whom,  in  their  in- 
tercouse  with  each  other,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
regard    to  personal    honor — if  you   are  correct, 
were    disregarded     by     the     Washington*,    the 
Schuylers,     the     Greenes,    the     Franklins,     the 
Waynes,  the  Hutledges,  and  their  neighbors  and 
families,    from    Nova    Scotia    to   Florida,   from  i 
1778— the  date   of    the  Confederacy— to    L789, 
when  the  Federal  Constitution  was  established,  f 
Strange  news  ate  these,  from  a  historian  of  world-  f 
wide  celebrity,  whose  supposed  careful  examina-  I 
tion  of  the  original  authorities  and  whose  faith-  i 
ful  utterance  of  their  teachings,  on  other  subjects,  i 
have    won  for    him    both  honor  and    wealth.  I 
How  singularly  loose  in  their  statements,  too,  if 
you  are  correct,  must  Judges  Shippen  and  Rush 
have  been,  in  the  paragraph  which  I  have  cited 
under  the  fourth   division  of  my  subject  ;  how 
lamentably  ignorant,  too, — or  how  hypocritical 
and    insulting — must    Governor   Bovvdoin   have 
been,  in  his  correspondence  with  Captain  Stan- 
hope, of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Mercury, 
while  in  Boston   harbor,  in  July   and  August, 
1785,  when   the  latter  complained   of  an  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  inhabitants 
of    Boston,  and   was  answered  "Foreigners  are 
I  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
1  amenable  to  it,  equally  with  any  citizen  of  the 
"United  States,  while  they  continue  within  the 
" jurisdiction    of    this    Commonwealth.       Any 
I  learned  practitioner  of  the  law,  if  applied  to, 
u  will  direct  you  to  the  mode  of  legal  process  in 
"the  obtaining  a  redress  of  injury^  if  you  have 
"been  injured,  and    the    judiciary  courts   will 


"  cause  due  inquiry  to  be  made  touching  riotous 
"and  unlawful  assemblies  and  their  naisde- 
"  meauois,  and  inflict  legal  punishment  on  such 
"  as,  by  verdict  of  a  jury,  may  be  found  guilty." 
( Governor  James  Bowdoin  to  Captain  Stanhope, 
August  1, 1785.) 

How  remarkable  it  is,  too.  that,  during  the 
:  years  1784  to  1788,  inclusive — the  tive  years  next 
!  succeeding  the  War — when  the  country  was  de- 
:  moralized  from  that  cause,  and  during  the  peri  - 
1  od  in  which,  if  you  are  correct,  it  was  in  a 
i  state  of  anarchy  and  general  criminality,  with- 
j  out  Government  and  without  shame,  the  aggre- 
|  gate  of  crime  was  less  than  it  was  during  the  first 
I  five  years  of  the  Presidency  of  General  Washing  - 
J  ton,  when  the  "  magical  "  effects  of  the  new  Con 

stitution,  you  being  again   the  witness,  had  so 
J  suddenly  and  so  effectually  restored  order  out 
of  "  chaos,''  and,  "as  if  by  magic,"  had  convert- 
I  ed  from    barbarism,   au    unprincipled,    thievish, 
|  murderous   community,  among  whom   "  neither 
"life  nor  property   were  secure,''  into  a  peace- 
ful, law-abiding,  conscientious  people  ! 

To  prove  this,  let  us  turn  to  the  records  of 
Orange-county  in  this  State — a  district  of  coun- 
try which  was  so  peculiarly  "rural  "in  its  char- 
acter, that,  immediately  before  the  War,  during 
a  period  of  thiity  years,  not  a  single  action  in  lawT, 
on  any  subject,  had  been  known  within  its  bounds. 

Criminal  Statistics  of  Orange-county,  Nrcw 

YORK,   FROM  1784  TO  1793,   BOTH  INCLUSIVK. 

I. —  From  1784  to  1788 — Jive  years,  under  the 

CONFEDERATION. 

Disorderly  House 1 

Assault  and  Battery 10 

Felony 3 

Compounding  a  Felony 1 

Petty  Larceny 1 

1G 

Which  were  th  us  disposed  of 

Indictment  quashed 1 

Not  known 12 

Convicted 3 

1C 

II. —  From  1789  to  1793— -jive  years,  under  the 
Constitution. 

Trespass G 

Arson 1 

Horse-stealing 1 

Larceny 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  com.  rape...     2 

Sedition 1 

Assault  and  Batter v G 

19 

Which  were  thus  disposed  of. 

Acquitted 7 

Not  known 8 

Convicted 4 

19 
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Prom  these  pictures  of  the  peculiar  4kanar- 
"chy"  of  rural  New  York— for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  efficient  Clerk  of  the  County— 
let  in  turn  to  municipal  New  York,  during  the 
same  period,  as  the  reports  appear  on  the 
records  of  the  Criminal  Court*  of  that  City. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York, 
is  a  venerable  volume,  in  manuscript,  entitled 
A  General  List  of  all  persons  Indicted  and 
Convicted  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York, 
from  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
year  1820.  From  that  volume, — pages  1-40 — 
through  the  courtesy  of  Henry  Vandervoorl, 
Esqr.,  the  veteran  Clerk  of  the  Court,  I  have 
collected  the  information  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table : 

Criminal  Statistics  of  the  City  and  County 
ok  New  Yokk,  from  January,  1784,  to 
March,  1794. 

I.  —  Indictments  found t  from  January,  1784,  to 
March,    1180— fice   years   and    two    months, 

UNDER  THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

—      >c      <o      t-      oo      os      m 

22    ffi    £    ff    £    £    Total 


Altering  a  Bill  oi  Credit 

Arson  

Assault 

Assault  and  Battery 

Bigamy 

Body-snatching,  t 

Breaking  into  a  vessel 

Burglary 

"     *  Accessory  to 

Challenge,  Sending  one 

"         Acting  as  second. 

(Jheating 

Conspiracy  to  defraud 

Contempt  of  Court 

Counterfeit  money,  Passing, 

Counterfeiting 

"  Deceit " 

Disorderly  Hoase 

Disturbing  neighbors 

Embezzlement 

Extortion 

"  as  Aldermen. . 

False  Pretences 

Felony 

"        Accessory  to 

Forgery 

"       Accessory  to 

Forged  papers,  Passing  them 

Crand   Larceny 

lli(.'h  Treason." 

Highway  Robbery '.'.'. 

Horse-stealing 

"  Ignoramus  " 

Kidnapping  tie-roes 

Keeping  billiard  table.... 

Larceny 

Libel 


2 

2 

24 

115 

3 
12 

1 
52 


3 


Lotteries,  Advertising  one.*  1  - 

Promoting.* 1  - 

Misdemeanor 2     * 

Misprision  of  Treason,  t 2  -  - 

Murder 3  2-- 

Not  recorded -  -  1      2 

Nuisance 1  -  -       1 

Perjury 2-13 

Petty  Larceny 14  2  VI      9 

Pocket-picking - 

Pretending  to  be  a  Watch- 
man              1  - 

Publishing  prophane  books  2  - 

Rape 2  -       - 

Receiving  stolen  goods 3      1  2    11 

Riot 3  26  M     - 

"    &  Assault  &  Battery. .  6  29  15     - 

Robbery 5      1-2 

Sedition 1  -  -       - 

"Stealing." -  -  -       1 

Trespass 1  -  -       1 

TJsury.t 1     - 

Window-breaking - 


Total 


1  Matthiai  Ogden  and  Abijah  Hammond,  well  known 
Lawyers,  were  among  these. 

"  T1  f .',?/'■  M<ryv0f  lhe  Burying-gronnds which  led  to  "the 
w,  ww      /;    Wh6reln  •,,,,!u  Jay  !ind  Coloncl  Hamilton 

wound,,!      K  P09H  <omUa!<"    an<i  the  former    was 

t  Aldermen  B  BUgg,  A.  P  Lott,  W.  W.  Gilbert,  Jere- 
Moncl?      '         "  Br00me'  William  Neilscn,  and  James 

<i  Alderman  A.  P.  Lott 


156  157  186  118  108    29     754 


Of  these  Indictments,  there  were  in  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six.     They  were  thus  disposed  of  : 

Acquittals 98 

Not  brought  to  trial 302 

Nolle  prosequi 3 

Laid  over 1 

Quashed 18 

J  Mscharged 13 

Removed  to  other  Courts 2 

Indictments  amended 5 

Convictions 812 


:a 


Flogged, 


The  Convicted  were  thus  disposed  of: 

Branded 19 

in  the  cheek  and  imprisoned  1 

and  Hogged 3 

Burned  in  the  hand 3 

Fined 131 

and  imprisoned !• 

32 

and  cai  ted 2 

"         and  imprisoned 4 

Hanged 28 

Imprisoned Ill 

New  trials  granted 2 

Pardoned 15 

Pillory 2 

*;         and  imprisonment 1 

Sentences  not  recorded 40 

suspended 1 


312 


•  James  Rivington,  whose  violent  abuse  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, while  Editor  of  The  Royal  Gazette,  in  New  York,  is 
so  well  known.  He  was  convicted  on  the  first  of  these  two 
charges  and  acquitted  on  the  last. 

t  Gilbert  Livingston  and  William  Weisham. 

X  Brockholst  Livingston,  subsequently  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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II. — Indictments  found,  from  March,  1789,  to 
March,  1794—  five  years,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion . 


OS       0»       » 


Total 


1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

27 

35 

42 

40 

8 

159 

- 

- 

- 

1 
2 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

g 

1 

3 

2 

1 

- 

14 

1 
2 
1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

4 

_ 

4 

7 

1 

12 

4 

G 

_ 

HO 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

11 

_ 

1 
2 

2 

22 

8 

1 
45 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

8 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

4 

9 

\4 

2 

4 

6 

5 

86 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

7 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

'? 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

'Z 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

) 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

•I 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

5 

- 

4 

£ 

1 

_ 

7 

1 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

e 

20 

7 

0 

10 

3 

56 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

_ 

1 

.'» 

11 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

'.0 

a 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

I 

6 

- 

- 

8 

7 

_ 

_ 

15 

« 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

i 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Assault 

"       and  Battery 

•'  with  intent  to  murder. 

Attachment 

Bigamy 

Billiard  table,  Keeping  one 

Burglary 

•  Challenge,  Sending  one 

'Cheating 

Contempt 

Counterfeit  Certificate, 

Passing 

Disorderly  house 

Extortion 

False  pretence 

Felony 

Forceable  entry 

Forged  Exchange,  Passing. 

Forgery • 

Forging  Certificates 

Forging  and  passing 

certificates 

Fraud 

Gaining 

Grand  Larceny 

Highway  Robbery 

Horse-stealing 

Larceny 

Libel 

Lottery,  Private 

"       Promoting.* 

'•        tickets,  Selling... 

Manslaughter 

Misdemeanor 

Murder 

Nuisance 

Perjury 

Petty  Larceny 

Picking  Pockets .' 

Rape 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Rescxie 

Riot 

11  with  Asssault  &  Battery 

Robbery 

accessory 

Sheep- stealing 

Shu  file-board,  Keeping  one 
Vagrancy 


74    98    99    86  108    28      493 

Of  these  Indictments,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty six  were  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
and  three  hundred  and  seventeen  were  in  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  They  were  tints  disjwsed 
of  : 

Acquittals 55 

Not  brought  to  trial 133 

Nolle  prosequi 11 

Laid  over :; 

Quashed 8 

Discharge!5. 3 

Removed  to  other  Courts 6 

Convicted 274 

493 


The  Convicted  were  thus  disposed  of  : 

Fined 1 34 

"       and  imprisoned 15 

Flogged 54 

and  imprisoned 0 

"          and  transported i) 

Hanged 13 

Imprisoned 27 

Judgment  reversed 1 

Pardoned 3 

Pillory  and  imprisoned 1 

Respited 2 

Sentences  not  recorded 6 

Transpoi  ted 2 

and  imprisoned 1 


274 


*   Samuel  Louden    and    Thomas   Greenleaf,   the    well- 
known  Editors  and  Publishers,  were  in  this  party. 


These  tables  indicate  a  considerable  decrease 
i  in  crime,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  as  the  pas- 
I  sions  and  distress  produced  by  the  War  subsided  ; 
i  and  it  is  evident  that   that  decrease   was  not 
controlled,  in  any  way,    by  the  change  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  merely 
political  action  of  either  the  State  or  the  Confed- 
eracy.     Thus,   of    Assaults  and   Assaults  with 
Battery,   from   thirty-six,   in    1784,    the  number 
had  decreased,  in  1788,  to  twenty-six,   and,  in 
1780,    to   twelve,    after   which    they    gradually 
!  increased,    notwithstanding    the     Constitution; 
;  while,   of   Burglaries,    the   decrease    was    from 
!  fourteen,  in  1784,  to  one,  in  1788,  after  which 
|  the  number  was  insignificant,  unless  as  evidence 
of  the  general  good  morals  of  the  inhabitants. 
J  The  same  result  is  seen  in  the  arrests  for  keeping 
I  disorderly    houses,    larceny,    murder,    receiving 
j  stolen  goods,  riot — the  '"  Doctor's  Mob,"  in  1788, 
j  with     its     accompanying      "  body-snatching,M 
I  serving  to  swell  the  number  of  rioters  arrested 
!  during  that  year — and  robbei}';   while  forgery, 
j  in  its  various  phases,  enjoys  the  solitary  distinc- 
i  tion  of  extended   influence.     The  aggregate  of 
i  indictments,     also — excluding     those     frivolous 
charges  which   were    never  prosecuted  or,    on 
;  being  tried,  -were  pronounced  invalid — steadily 
I  diminished,  until  after  the  new  Constitution  was 
established ;    and   of    these  the    total   number, 
!  during  the  first-mentioned  rive  years  and  a  sixth, 
|  —1784,  to  March,  1789  —was  three  hundred  and 
|  twenty-three,  and  that,  during  the  last  mentioned 
rive  years — March,    1789,  to   March,  1794 — was 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

AVhat  better  evidence  than  these  records  is 
needed  to  show  that  merely  political  Constitutions, 
in  the  United  States,  have  had  no  effect  on  either 
the  production  or  tjie  diminution  of  Crime : 
and  that,  even  if  Mr.  Motley  was  correct  in  his 
maintenance  of  the  opposite  hypothesis,  ichich  I 
deny,  a  very  slight  increase  of  crime,  under  "  the 
"new  system,"  in  both  the  rural  and  the  muni- 


cipal communities,  affords 


ly  a  sorry  support 
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for  his  partisan  inventions  concerning  the  morals 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  supremacy  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  ? 

VIII.  That  "Great.  Britain  had  made  a 
"Treaty  of  Peace  with  vs,  but  she  scornfully 
"declined 'a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Amity; 
"  not  because  we  had  been  rebels,  but  because  we 
"  were  not  a  State — because  we  were  a  mere  dis- 
44  solving  League  of  jarring  Provinces,  incapable 
*•  of  guaranteeing  the  stipulations  of  any  Com- 
44  mereial  Treaty." — Page  7. 

In  this  conclusion,  also,  I  believe  you  have 
been  misled.  It  is  very  certain  that,  in  her 
constant  and  intense  desire  to  secure  our  trade, 
rather  than  allow  France  to  secure  it,  while  she 
studiously  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  Ameri- 
cans by  granting  every  possible  commercial  in- 
dulgence and  by  studiously  guarding  against 
•  very  possible  contingency,  Great  Britain  never 
"scornfully  declined  a  Treaty  of  Commerce 
"and  Amity"  with  the  United  States,  as 
you  remark  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  1785,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Caermarthan,  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  first 
received  Mr.  Adams,  for  business  purposes,  "his 
41  Lordship  began  the  conversation,  by  saying 
"that  he  could  answer  for  himself  and,  he 
"believed,  for  the  rest  of  the  Kings  servants, 
"that  they  were  sincerely  desirous  of  cul- 
"  tivating  the  most  cordial  friendship  with 
44  America,  and  for  doing  everything  in 
"  their  power  lor  dissipatiug  every  little  animos- 
ity that  might  remain  among  individuals" 
(John  Ad»  >,s  t<>  John  Jay,  Jane  17,  1785).  The 
same  able  American  Mininster,  writing  from 
Westminster,  nine  days  later,  informed  Mr.  Jay, 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  "  I 
"  am  every  day  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of 
14  all  ranks  of  people  of  the  relation  between 
"  this  country  and  ours.  4  Cui  bono  .*'  they  cry. 
"'To  what  end  a  Treaty  of  Commerce,  when 
"  *  we  are  sure  of  as  much  American  trade  as 
414  we  have  occasion  for,  without  it?  The 
"  '  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the  Americans 
"  4  have  found  that  they  cannot  supply  them- 
144 selves,  elsewhere,''1  (John  Adams  to  John 
Joy,  June  26,  1785;)  and  who  shall  say  that 
those  Englishmen,  in  view  of  the  then  notorious 
facts  ol  English  liberality  and  American  willing- 
ness to  be  well-served,  were  not  only  well-inform- 
ed as  to  the  tacts  referred  to.  but,  bluntly,  truth- 
telling,  when  they  thus  addressed  Mr.  Adams  i 
The  vi>it  of  Lord  Hood  to  Mr.  Adams,  about  the 
■line  time,  and  his  conversation  concerning  a 
Treaty  of  Comifeerce  ;  *  the  anxious  conversation 

*  "  A  lew  days  since,  my  servant  announced  Lord  Hood 
44  would  be  '/lad  to  nee  me,  it  I  wan  at  leisure.  I  desired 
44  his  Lordship  might  walk  op.  I  was  surprised  that, 
"  amoui,'  m  many  visits  of  ceremony,  his  Lordship  should 


of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of  the/ 
State  of  Massachusetts  on  the  same  subject,  after 
that  State  had  enacted  a  local  Navigation  Act ;  * 
and  numerous  other  similar  topics,  abundantly 
scattered  over  the  history  of  the  Diplomacy 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
from  1783  to  1789,  all  prove  that  the  ability 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  disability,  to 
guarantee  the  stipulations  of  any  Commercial 
Treaty,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  delay  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  terms  of  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce. Let  these  authorities,  all  well-known  to 
every  student  of  American  history,  together  with* 
Mr.  Adams's  very  elaborate  report  of  his  first 
official  interview,  on  business,  with  Mr.  Pitt 
(Letter  to  John  Jay,  August  25,  1785)  suffice  to 
show  to  you  that  the  alleged  incapacity  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  stipulations  of 
any  Commercial  Treaty  had  no  part  in  the  pro- 
crastinated negociations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Nor  is  the  statement  correct  that  Great  Britaio 
scornfully  declined  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Amity  with  the  United  States,  "because  we* 
"were  not  a  State."  She  had  already  entered 
into  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  us,  notwithstanding, 
in  1783,  we  wrere  the  same  "League  of  petty 
"sovereignties"  as  in  1785;  Mr.  John  Adams 
had  been  received  by  her  King  and  Queen,  and 
recognized  as  an  Envoy,  in  the  most  enlarged 
sense  of  the  term  ;  she  had  opened  her  ports  and 
those  of  her  Colonies  to  our  Commerce,  on  the 
most  liberal  principles  ;  f  and  she  had  opened  and 
continued  her  diplomatic  relations  with  us,  at 
Paris,  before  Mr.  Adams  was  accredited  as  Minis- 
ter to  her  Court,   and   before  a   change   in    the 


4 '  not  be  content  with  leaving:  his  card.    But,  in  the  year 

"  1768, 1  had  appeared  beforeliim,  then  Commodore  Hood, 

44  in  a  special  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  the  trial  of  four 

44  sailors  for  killing  Lieutenant  Panton,  in  defending  them- 

"  selves  from  his  press-gang.    His  Lordship  took  advan- 

"  tage  of   this  very  transient  acquaintance  of  seventeen 

44  years  standing  to  make  a  friendly  visit ;  he  soon  began  a 

"conversation  about  the  Boston  proceedings ;  "   [.the  uv~ 

friend  linens  for  Great  Britain  recently   manifested  m 

Boston]  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  was  said7as  it 

44  was  of  no  consequence  for  you  to  know,  excepting  that 

}  "  his  Lordsip  was  very  sorry* to  see  the  account  of  those 

j  "  proceedings ;  was  very  much  afraid  they  would  obstruct 

I  "the  return  of  friendship  and  prove  a  bar  to  what  he 

I  "  limited  to  see— a.  good  Treaty  ok  Commkbok.    I  told  his 

I  "  Lordship   that   those   proceedings  were   prefaced  with 

I  '•  '  Wherkab  there  is  no  Treaty  of  Commerce,'  and,  as  1 

I  **  understood  them,  they  were  not  to  be  in  force  any  longer 

j  "  than  there  should  be  no  Treaty  of  Commence.    His  Lord- 

"  ship  concluded  by  saying  that '  the  sooner  such  a  Treaty 

*'  '  teas  made,  the  better.'     1  hai>  no  doubt,  then,  and 

44  have  been  confirmed  by  others,  8inck,  in  tbk  opinion 

"that  his  Lordship  did  not  come  ok  his  own  head.'" — 

John  Adams,  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  John  Jay, 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Westminster,  June  26, 1785. 

*  John  Adams,  Minister,  etc.,  to  John  Jay,  Secretary, 

August  25,1785— Sparks 's  Diplomatic  Correspond  en  ce,WS 

1789,  iv.,  329-335— See.  also,  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  August 

31,  1185— Ibid,  351,  352. 

t  Vide  pages  163-170,  ante,  Note. 
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form  of  the  Federal  compact  had  been  made  or 
suggested.  If  the  fact  that  none  but  "  a  State  "  — 
fey  which  you  evidently  mean  a  consolidated,  na- 
tional Government — could  have  been  treated  with 
by  Great  Britain,  in  what  manner  had  the  Treaty  of 
1  783  been  made  and  ratified  ?  Why,  in  such  case, 
had  the  negotiations  between  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
and  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  been  opened 
and  continued,  in  Paris,  from  October,  1784,  to 
Ma}',  1785 — as  those  between  the  same  Embassy 
and  Mr.  Hartley  had  been,  prior  to  that  period  : 
and  as  those  between  the  Embassy  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Caermartben  had  been,  in  London,  after 
May  20,  1785?  And  why  had  the  continued 
intercourse  between  the  old  Dutch  Republic  and 
the  Swiss  Confederation — also  Leagues,  but  "  not 
•*  States  " — and  Great  Britain  been  maintained 
for  so  long  a  period? 

IX.  That  "  we  were  unable  even  to  fulfil  the 
44  condition  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  a,  force 
44  the  stipulated  collection  of  debts  due  to  British 
"subject*;  and  Great  Britain  refused, in  conse- 
44  quence,  to  give  vp  the  military  posts  which  she 
"  held  within  our  frontiers.''1 — Page  7. 

The  United  States  had  never  '*  stipulated "  a 
collection  of  debts  due  to  British  subjects  by 
American  citizens  and  residents.  The  Fifth  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  had  equally  bound 
both  parties  to  allow  no  lawful  impediments  to 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  creditors  of  either 
country,  in  their  attempt  to  collect  the  debts  due 
to  them,  in  the  territory  of  the  other: — "It  is 
44  agreed  that  creditors  on  either  side,  shall  meet 
* '  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the 
44  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  bona  ddedebts 
"heretofore  contracted "  (Article  IV.)  and  " it 
44  is  agreed  that  all  persons  who  have  any  interest 
44  in  confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage- 
4 'settlements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no 
u  lawful  impediment  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
44  just  rights."  {Article  Y.)  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  Treaty,  on  the  subject  of  collection  of  debts ; 
and,  although  the  Earl  of  Caermarthan  in  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  twentieth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1785,  appears  to  have  "insinuated'* — I  use 
Mr.  Adams's  own  word— that  the  payment  of  the 
debts  which  were  due  to  Britisli  subjects  had 
been  "  stipulated '"  by  the  United  States,  it  has 
remained  for  you  to  enjoy  the  questionable 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  American  who  lias 
concurred  with  his  Lordship  in  that  "insinua- 
44  tion  :"  I  am  content  to  abide  by  Mr.  Adams's 
prompt  and  energetic  denial — "  Paid  !  my  Lord ! 
44  that  is  more  than  ever  was  stipulated.  No 
44  Government  ever  undertook  to  pay  the  private 
44  debts  of  its  subjects  ;  and,  in  this  case,  nobody 
44  ever  had  such  a  thought."  {John  Adams  to 
John  Jay,  October  21,  1785)— and  to  submit 
the  matter,  with  the  Articles  on  which  it  is  based, 
for   decision,  to    every  one  who  can    read    and 


understand    the    English  language,  whether   in 
Europe  or  America. 

X.  That,  '4  in  the  period  between  1783  and 
44  1787,  we  were  in.  chaos"1 — Pages  8,9 — "the 
44  chaos  of  178-V— Page  17. 

I  trust  that  lhave  proved  that  the  '4  chaos  "  of 
which  you  speak  had  no  existance,  at  any  time; 
that  it  is  a  creation  of  your  own  imagination, 
and  exists  only  in  your  own  opinions  of  Ameri- 
can history.  In  July.  1785 — the  only  year 
which  you  have  especially  designated  as  chaotic 
(Page  17),  Mr.  Adams  informed  Mr.  Jay:  44 1 
44  have  been  lately  obliged  to  a  fellow-citizen 
44  (Captain  C.  Miller)  for  the  Laws  of  New  York 
44  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  eighth  8eS- 
44sion  of  the  Legislature,  amongst  which,  to  my 
44  great  satisfaction,  I  find  the  United  States,  in 
4 'Congress  assembled,  vested,  for  fifteen  years, 
44  with  powers  to  prohibit  any  goods,  wares,  oi 
44  merchandise  from  being  imported  into,  orex- 
44  ported  from,  any  of  the  United  States,  in  ves- 
44sels  belonging  to,  or  navigated  by,  the  subjects 
44  of  auy  person  with  whom  the  *  *  *  States'* 
44  shall  not  have  formed  Treaties  of  Commerce  ; 
44  and  also  with  powers  of  prohibiting  the 
44  subjects  of  any  foreign  State,  Kingdom,  or 
44  Empire  (unless  authorized  by  Treaty)  from 
44  importing  in:o  the  United  States  any  goods* 
44  wares,  or  merchandises  which  are  not 
44  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions 
44  of  the  Sovereign  whose  subjects  they  are.  1 
"  read  this  Act  with  pleasure,  because  it  is  very 
44  nearly  all  that  is  wanting."  {John  Adaws  to 
John  Jau,  July  ]!),  1785.) 

Either  the  "chaos"  of  which  you  speak  must 
have  been  of  that  very  slight  and  transient 
character  which  could  have  been  restored  to- 
order  with  perfect  ease  by  the  passage  of  a 
simple  Act,  on  commercial  affairs,  or  a  fabri 
cation  of  your  own  fancy,  in  your  zeal  to 
enlighten  the  people  of  Europe  on  the  early 
political  history  of  the  United  States — my  readers 
may  determine  to  which  of  these  proposition;*- 
the  subject  belongs. 

XI.  Having  disposed  of  the  Confederation, 
you  next  approach  the  Constitution  :  and  you 
inform  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  that  4t  the 
44  Constitution  'was  not  drawn  up  by  the  States. " 
— Page  9. 

If  you  mean,  by  this,  that  all  the  inhabitants, 
or  that  even  the  body  of  the  People,  of  the  sever  - 
al  States  did  not  meet  together  and  draw  it  up, 
you  are  correct ;  but.  in  that  case,  44  the  States.  ' 
as  you  understand  the  term,  never  did  anything, 
at  any  time,  although  they  were,  and  are  still, 


€  President  Sparks  would  have  better  served  the  truth 
of  history  if  he  had  priuted  this  sentence  exactly  as  it  was 
written.  The  asterisks,  in  that  place,  may,  possibly,  conceal 
what  would  serve  tbe  truth,  very  usefully. 
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said  to  have  met  in  Congress,  from  time  to  time, 
from  1775  to  the  present  day.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  you  mean  that 
the  Delegates  who  met  in  Convention,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1787,    for    the    express   purpose   of 
revising    the    Articles    of     Confederation,     and 
rii at  only,  were  not  sent  there  by  the  '"'  States," 
as  such,    nor  even    by   their  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives,  the  State  Governments — "the  legis- 
lative and  executive  bodies,  namely,  in  their 
44  corporate  capacity/'  as  you  describe  them — 
that  they  were  sent   there  by    "the  people  of 
"the  whole  land,  in  their  aggregate  capacity,11 
you  are  equally  in  error.     In  either  case,   as  I 
have    said,    you    are   in    error,    as    the    official 
idea  of  a   Convention  for   the   revision    of  the  i 
Confederation    originated  in,  and    was    carried  | 
into  effect  by,   a   State  Government,  the  agent  j 
of  a  State  ;  *  from  causes  which  only  affected  a  j 
State;  the  Delegates,  in  every  case,  were  appoint-  I 
ed   by   a    State   Government,    in   its   represent-  I 
ative    capacity;  and  they   met,   in   Convention,  j 
and  acted  there,  only   as  representatives  of  the  j 
States     as    such — the    u  inhabitants,1'    or    the 
"People"  of  the  States,  or  of  either  of  them, 
"in  their  primary  assemblies,1' having  had  no 
part  nor  lotin  the  matter,  from  the  first  movement, 
when  the  Convention    was  originally  suggested, 
until  the  last,   when   General    Washington   was 
inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  requisitions  on  the  several  States  for  the 
Federal  Government — the  "  helpless  League  of 
"  bankrupt  and  lawless  petty  Sovereignties,1'  of 
which  you  have  spoken  (Page  2<>) — having  been 
more  or  less  disregarded,  from  1783  to  1787,  by 
all  the  States  except  New  York — she  having 
paid  into  the  Treasury  not  only  all  the  re- 
quisitions which  had  been  made  on  her,  but 
additional  sums  to  supply  the  deficiencies  pro- 
duced by  the  negligence  of  her  sister  States, 
( Gen.  Hamilton's  Speech  in  the  Assembly,  Feb.  IS, 
17 H7  f)— that  State,  very  properly,  took  measures, 

*  That  my  readers  may  understand  how  accurately  I 
have  here  descrihed  "a  Stut<  Government,"  even  in  the 
I..- col  Uu-  BenseleBS  party-cry  to  the  contrary,  which  has 
recently  prevailed,  I  be}:  to  submit  the  following  extract 
Iron!  the  Constitution  which  Massachusetts— Mr.  Motley's 
own  State— adopted  in  1780,  and  which  is  still  in  force 
throughout  that  State:    "All  power  residing  originally  iu 
the  people,  and  being  derived  from  them,  the  several 
Magistrates  and  other  officers  of  frovernment,  vested 
•  with  authority,  whether  Legislative,  Executive,  or  Judic- 
ial, art    their  substitutes  and  agents,  and  are,  at  all 
accountable  to  them.-    i  Constitution  or  Frame  of 
government  for  tht    Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
I  art  I.,  Article  V.— Edit  Boston,  1789,  10.) 

t  "The  universal  delinquency  of  the  States,  during  the 

"War,  shall  be  passed  over  with  the  bare  mention  of  it 

i  tie  public  embarrassments  were  a  plausible  apology  for 

•thai  delinquency;    and  h  was  hoped  the  Peace  would 

have  produced  greater  punctuality.    The  experiment  has 

•disappointed  that  hope,  to  n  degree   which  confounds 

ine  leatrt   sanguine.    A  comparative  view  of  the  cornoli- 

,   ancea  "  :l'"  several  8tatea,for  theflve  last  years,  will 

'•  Curnisb  a  BtrlMng  result. 


through  her  "  legislative  and  executive  bodies, 
"namely,  in  her  corporate  capacity" — not  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  but  by  the  political 
agents  or  representatives  of  the  State,  as  a  sover- 
eign, free,  and  independant  Commonwealth — to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  imposition  ;  which 
was  the  first  effective  moving  cause  which  led  to 
the  Convention  of  1787  and  the  establishment, 
between  the  several  States,  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  United  States. 

To  this  end,  on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  of 
February,  1787,  General  Malcolm  offered  a  Reso- 
lution in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  (Greenleafs 
New  York  Journal  and  Weekly  Register,  210J}, 
Thursday,  March  1,  1787,)  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  *•  Resolved,  (if  the  Honorable  the  Senate 
•'concur)  that  the  Delegates  of  this  State,  in 
"Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  be, 
'•and  they  hereby  are  instructed,  to  move  iu 
•'Congress  for  an  Act  recommending  to  the 
"  States  composing  the  Union,  that  a  Convention 
"  ot  Representatives/Vow  the  said  Slates  respec- 
tively, be  held,  and  meet  at  a  time  and  place 
"  to  be  mentioned  in  such  recommendation,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
"  federation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the 
"United  States  of  America,  and  reporting  to 
"the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and 
*  *  to  the  States  respectively,  such  alterations  and 
"amendments  to  the  said  Articles  of  Con- 
"  federation,  as  the  representatives  met  in  such 
"Convention,  shall  judge  proper  and  necessary, 
"to  render  them  adequate  to  the  preservation 
"and  support  of  the  Union. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Purdy  deliver  a  copy 
;'  of  the  last  preceding  resolution  to  the  Honor- 
"able  the  Senate." 

I  have  quoted  theResolution  and  Order  from 
The  Journal  of  the  Assembly,  Edit.  New  York, 
1787,  page  55  ;  and  so  little  were  the  able  leg- 
islators of  New  York,  at  that  day,  aware  of 
what  appears,  from  your  letter,  to  have  been  a 
stern  r.ecessitv  for  a  new  form  of  Government 


"  During  that  period,  as  appears  by  a  statement  on  our 
"  files,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
"  and  Georgia  have  paid  nothing— I  say  nothing,  because 
M  the  only  actual  payment  is  the  trifling  sum  of  about 
"seven  thousand  dollars,  by  New  Hampshire;  and  South 
••  Carolina  has  credits ;  but  these  are  merely  by  way  of  dis- 
''  counts  on  the  supplies  furnished  by  her  during  the  War, 
*'  in  consideration  of  her  peculiar  sufferings  and  exertions 
t'  while  in  the  immediate  theatre  of  it.  Connecticut  and 
i*  Delaware  have  paid  about  one-third  of  their  requisitions; 
«'  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island,  and  Maryland  about  one- 
i*  half ;  Virginia  about  three-fifths;  Pennsylvania  nearly 
il  the  whole;  and  New  York  more  than  her  quota.  These 
"proportions  are  taken  on  the  specie  requisitions:  the 
"  indents  have  been  very  partially  paid  and,  in  their  i>res- 
"eut  state,  are  of  little  account."  (General  Hamilton's 
Speech  on  the  Revenue,  System— Works,  ii.,  365,  366.)  See, 
also,  .Judge  Story's  History  of  the  Constitution 

Is  it  at  all  wonderful,  under  the  circumstances,  that  New 
York  moved  for  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of  (Jon  federa- 
tion and  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  as  it 
was  originally  proposed  '■ 
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for  the  Confederacy,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  without  considerable  dis- 
sent, even  after  much  discussion  and  sundry 
amendments.  {The  Daily  Advertiser,  Vol.  Hi.. 
No.  621,  Tuesday,  February  20,  1787.) 

On  Monday  morning,  the  nineteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1787,  the  Resolution  was  carried  to  the 
Senate,  the  records  of  which  thus  relate  the 
proceedings  thereon,  in  that  body  : 

"  A  Message  from  the  Honorable  the  Assem- 
bly, by  Mr.  Purely,  was  received  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  for  concurrence,  viz.: 

** 4  Resolved,  (if  the  Honorable  the  Senate 
44  '  concur  herein)  that  the  Delegates  of  this 
u  '  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
44  4  America,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  instructed 
44 '  to  move  in  Congress,  for  an  act.  recommenel- 
44  4  ing  to  the  States  composing  the  Union,  that 
444  a  Convention  of  Representatives  from  the 
444  said  States  respectively  be  h«ld.  and  meet 
44  4  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  mentioned  in  such 
44  4  recommendation,  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
44  4  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual 
*4  4  Union  between  the  United  States  of  America,, 
41 'and  reporting  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
44 '  gress  assembled,  and  to  the  States  respec- 
44  '  tively,  such  alterations  and  amendments  to 
"*the  said  Articles  of  Coif  deration,  as  the 
44  4  Representatives  met  in  such  Convention 
44 'shall  judge  proper  and  necessary  to  render 
4'  *  them  adequate  to  the  preservation  and  sup- 
'•  '  port  of  the  Union.' 

44  Ordered,  That  the  consideration  of  the  saiel 
4' resolution  be  postponed.'' 

On  the  following  morning  {Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1787)  "the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  con - 
"sideratidn  of  the  resolution  of  the  Honora- 
44  ble  the  Assembly  received  yesterday  ;  propos- 
44  ing  that  the  Delegates  of  this  State  be  instruct- 
44  ed  to  move  in  Congress  for  an  act  recom- 
"  mending  that  a  Convention  of  Representatives 
"from  the  several  States  in  the  Union,  to  be  held 
4*  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of 
44  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between 
44  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  after  con- 
siderable elebate  thereon,  the  President  put 
44  the  fiuestion,  4  Whether  the  Senate  do  concur 
44  4  with  the  Honorable  the  Assembly  in  their 
44  4said  resolution?'  anel  it  was  carried  in  the 
44  affirmative  in  manner  following,  viz. : 

44  For  the  AFFIRMATIVE.  Mr.  Stouten- 
44  burgh,  Mr.  Tredwell,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr. 
44  Townsend,  Mr.  Peter  Schuyler,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
44  Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  Mr.  Floyd,  Mr.  Philip 
44  Schuvler,  Mr.  Morris. 

"For  the  NEGATIVE.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
44Haring,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Swart- 
*4wout,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Parks,  Mr.  Wil- 
4  Hams,  Mr.  Van  Ness. 


" Thereupon,  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do 
"concur  with  the  Honorable  the  Assembly  in 
44  their  said  resolution. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Morris  deliver  a  copy  of 
"the  preceeling  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
"  Honorable  the  Assembly." 

I  have  quoted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate, 
Edit,  New  York,  1787,  Pages  $4,85,  in  order 
that  you  may  learn  that  the  movement  which 
first  led  to  the  Convention,  was  not  originateel 
among  "the  inhabitants,  in  their  primary 
"  assemblies,"  but  in  the  legal  representative  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State — the  Assembly 
and  Senate,  convened  and  acting  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  State — in  other  words,  that 
the  first  movement  toward  the  drawing  up  of 
the  Constitution,  {Page  9)  was  by  a  State,  "in 
44  its  corporate  capacity." 

The  second  step  toward  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Constitution  was  the  presentation  of  the  Reso- 
lution, to  which  I  have  referred,  to  the  "  Congress 
"of  the  United  States  of  America,"  by  the  Del- 
gates  from  New  York,  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  which  that  Resolution  also  conveyed  ; 
and  1  tjuote  from  The  Journal  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  Assembled,  Published  by  Or- 
der of  Congress,  I  ol.  XT  I..  M.  D  CC,  LXXX  VTJ, 
pages  15-17  : 

44  Wednesday,  Februai-y  21,  1787. 
"Congress  assembled — Present  as  before. 
44  The  report  e>f  a  grand  committee,  consisting 
•'of  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Varnuni,  Mr.  S.  M.  Mitcb- 
44  ell,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Cadwallader,  Mr.  Irvine, 
"Mr.  N.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Forrest.  Mr.  Grayson, 
"Mr.  Blount,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Few,  to  whom 
"was  referred  a  letter  of  14th  September,  1780, 
"from  J.  Dickinson,  written  at  the  request  ot 
"commissioners  from  the  states  of  Virginia, 
"  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New 
"York,  assembled  at  the  city  of  Annapolis,  to- 
"  gether  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  said 
"  commissioner,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
44  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  being  an  order 
44  of  the  day,  was  called  up,  and  which  is 
"contained  in  the  following  resolution,  viz. 

44 '  Congress  having  had  under  consideration 
"  '  the  letter  of  John  Dickinson,  Escj.  chairman 
44 '  of  the  commissioners  who  assembled  at 
44  4  Annapolis,  during  the  last  year;  also  the  pro- 
41 4  ceedings  of  the  said  commissioners,  and 
"  4  intirely  coinciding  with  them,  as  to  the  ineffi- 
44  4  ciency  of  the  feeleral  government,  and  the 
"  4  necessity  of  devising  such  farther  provisions 
14 '  as  shall  render  the  same  adequate  to  the  exi- 
"  '  gencies  of  the  union,  do  strongly  recomimnel 
"  4  to  the  different  legislatures  to  send  lorward 
44  4  delegates,  to  meet  the  proposed  convention^ 
"  4  on  the  second  Mondav  in  May  next,  at  the 
44  4  city  of  Philadephia."*' 
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'•The  delegates  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
"thereupon  laid  before  Congress  instructions 
'•  which  they  had  received  from  their  eonstitu- 
"entg,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  instruc- 
"  tions,  moved  to  postpone  the  farther  consid- 
'•  cration  of  the  report,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
"following  proposition;  viz.* 

"•That  it  be  recommended  to  the  states 
■•'composing  the  union,  that  a  convention  of 
"  ■  representatives  from  the  said  dates  respective- 
u*ly,  to  be  held  at  ,  on  , 

"•for  the  purpose  ol  revising  the  articles  of 
"  •  confederation  aa<l  perpetual  union  between  the 
"'  United  States  of  America,  and  reporting  to 
'••the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
'•'and  to  the  states  respectively,  such  altera- 
•'•  tions  and  amendments  to  the  said  articles 
" 4 of  confederation,  as  the  representatives  met 
"'in  such  convention,  shall  judge  proper  and 
'* '  necessary  to  render  them  adequate  to  the 
"  '  preservation  and  support  of  the  Union.' 

'•  On  the  question  to  postpone  for  the  purpose 
"above-mentioned,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
•  required  by  the  Delegates  for  New  York, 

"  Massachusetts      Mr.  King ay  I 

"Mr.  Dane ay\    '' 

"  Connecticut  Mr.  Johnson ay  )  j% 

"Mr.  S.  Mitchell no  s 

11  New-  York  Mr.  Smith  . ay  ) 

"  Mr.  Benson ay  \    •' 

"  Mr.  Cadwalader. .  \.ay  ) 

"  New- Jersey  Mr.  Clarke no  >  no 

••  Mr.  Sehenrman. . .  .  rno  ) 

"Mr.  Irvine no) 

"  Pennsylvania      Mr.  Meredith ay  -  no 

*'  Mr.  Bingham no) 

"  Delaware  Mr.  N.  Mitchell »©']*  f 

'•  Maryland  Mr.  Forrest no]  *  f 

"  Virginia  Mr.  Gravson ay  ) 

4 'Mr.  Madison ay\ay 

4'  North- Carolina  Mr.  Blount no) 

14  Mr.  Hawkins no\no 

u  South- Carolina  Mr.  Bull no) 

"  Mr.  Mean no  \ 

"Mr.  linger m  {  n0 

"  Mr.  Parker w  \ 

•  -  Georgia  Mr.  Few au  ) 

"Mr.  Pierce... ...... no  \ddt 

•  "  Divided,"  and,  therefore,  not  counted  in  the  determi 
nation  of  the  pending  Question. 

t  The  number  of  Delegates  reqnired  by  the  Orders  of 
the  Legislatures  ol  the  respective  States  of  Delaware  and 
Murylund  not  having  been  present,  when  this  vote  was 
taken,  the  minority  of  the  Delegations  from  those  States 
respectively,  were  not  entitled  to  be  counted  on  this  ones- 

t.OII.  ' 

:  Georgia,  because  her  Delegation  was  "divided  "was 
also  not  counted,  as  Connecticut  had  not  been;  and  the 
pending  qaestion  waa  lost,  oa  a  vote  of  thre«,-  Ayes  and 
ton  r  Nays,  only.  J 


' '  So  the  question  was  lost. 

UA  motion  waa  then  made  by  the  delegates 
"for  Massachusetts,*  to  postpone  the  farther 
"consideration  of  the  report,  in  order  to  take 
"into  consideration,  a  motion  which  the}'  read 
"in  their  place;  this  being  agreed  to,  the 
"motion  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts 
44  was  taken  up,  and  being  amended,  was  agreed 
4  4  to  as  follows  : 

4  4  '  Whereas  there  is  provision  in  the  articles 
"'  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  for 
44  '  making  alterations  therein,  by  the  assent  of  a 
'4  4  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
44  '  legislatures  of  the  several  states  ;  and  whereas 
44  4  experience  hath  evinced,  that  there  are  defects 
44  'in  the  present  confederation,  as  a  mean  to 
444  remedy  which,  several  of  the  states,  and 
"'particularly  the  state  of  New  York,  by 
"  'express  instructions  to  their  delegates  in  Con- 
' 4  4  gress,  have  suggested  a  convention  for  the 
444  purposes  expressed  in  the  following  resolu- 
"  '  tion  ;  and  such  convention  appearing  to  be 
"'the  most  probable  mean  of  establishing  in 
"  4  these  states  a  firm  national  government. 

'*  4  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it 
44  4  is  expedient,  that  on  the  second  Monday  in 
"■  '  May  next,  a  convention  of  delegates,  who 
1 4 '  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states, 
44 'be  held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and 
"  '  express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of 
44  'confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and 
"  'the  several  legislatures,  such  alterations  and 
"  4  provisions  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in 
"  'Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render 
4 '  *  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
"  '  cies  of  the  government,  and  the  preservation 
44  '  of  the  union.1  " 

Thus  was  the  second  step  taken  by  the  Stale*, 
as  sueh,  while  the  inhabitants  of  such  States 
were  alike  innocent  of  any  individual  co-oper- 
ation in  the  matter. 

The  third  step  toward  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Constitution,  was  the  publication  of  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress,  by  the  authority  of  that 
Congress  and  signed  by  "Charles  Thomson 
"Secretary,"  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  If 
you  have  any  cuiiosity  to  learn,  from  the  origin- 
al authorities,  whether  or  not  "the  People  of 
"the  whole  hind,  in  their  aggregate  capacity," 
or  any  other  People,  as  such,  had  any  part  in 
that  publication,  you  may  gratify  it  by  turning 
to  Greenleafs  New  York  Journal,  and  Weekly^ 
Register,  No.  210  4,  New  York,  Thursday,  March,^ 
1,  1787,  and  to  Childs's  Daily  Advertiser,  Vol. 
iii.,  No.(>25,  Neio  York,  Saturday,  February  2 '4, 
1787,  iu  both  of  which  it  originally  appeared. 

*  It  will  be  seen  tbat,  throughout  all  these  proceedings  iu 
the  Cougress,  the  individual  Representatives  were  not  recog- 
nized: even  the  Resolutions  were  offered  by  State  Delega- 
tions, as  ench,  and  not  by  Individual  members 
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The  fourth  step  toward  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Constitution,  was  the  official  transmission,  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to 
tHe  Governors  of  the  several  States,  of  copies  of 
the  Resolution,  adopted  by  that  body,  on  the  twen- 
ty-first of  February,  which  I  have  quoted;  the 
official  transmission  of  the  same,  by  the  several 
Governors,  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective 
States  ;  and  the  action  of  the  latter  thereon. 

I  will  quote,  at  length,  the  proceedings,  in  that 
case,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  only,  content- 
ing myself,  from  their  extreme  length,  with  a 
simple  reference  to  those  of  the  other  States, 
in  order  that  the  whole  truth  may  be  placed 
before  you. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Edit.  N.  Y.,  M.DCC.LXXXVII, 
page  68,  the  record  stands  thus  : 

"FRIDAY,  10o' Clock  A.M.,  February  23,  1787. 
*  *  *  ->  .* 

u  A  Message  froth  his  Excellency  the  Govern- 
-*'  or,    delivered  by  his  Private    Secretary,    was 
44  read,  and  is  in  the  words  following,  viz.  : 
"  4  Gentlemhn  : 

"  'By  this  Message  1  have;  the  honor  of  laying  \ 
44 '  before  you,  a  i  esolution  of  the  United  States  | 
"  'in  Congress  assembled,  of  the  21st  instant  : 
"  'With  it  you  also  receive  a  letter  from  Sime- 
"  l  on  De  Witt,  Esquire,  Surveyor  General,  on  a  ! 
"'subject  which  appears  to  me  to  merit  the1 
144  attention  of  the  Legislature.  * 

'"GEO.  CLINTON. 

444 New  York,  February  2'A,  lTST/  ^ 

44  The    resolution    and    letter    which    accom- j 
-"4  panied  the  said  Message  of  his  Excellency  the 
''  Governor,  were  also  read. 

44  Resolved,  that  the  said   Message  of  his  Ex- 
44cellency    the  Governor,  and  the  papers    which 
44  accompanied    the  same,   be   committed    to    a  I 
"  Committee  of  the  whole  J  louse." 

On    Monday   morning,    the   twenty-s.xth     of  j 
February,  1787,  {Journal  of  the  Assembly,  Page  \ 
6<Sy)  "  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
"of    the  whole  House,  00   the  Message   of  his 
44  Excellency  the  Governor,  of  the  23rd  instant! 
"and    the    Resolutions   of  'the    United    States 
44  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  which  ac-  ; 
"  companied  the  same;    and   after   some   time! 
44  spent   thereon,    Mir.    Speaker    re-assumed    the  j 
44  Chair,  and  Mr.  Clark,  from  the  said  Commit-  j 
44  tee,  reported,  that  the  Committee  had  made  j 
"some  progress  therein,  and  had  directed  him  j 
44  to  move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 


*  The  letter  from  Mr.  De  Witt,  as  Greenleaf  informed  his 
readers.  {New  York  Journal,  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  No. 
2105,  Thursday,  March  8,  1787,)  was  one  "  concerning 
"  certain  boundaries  on  the  northern  part  of  the  State  " — 
not,  in  the  least  concerning  the  Confederacy  or  the  Con-  j 
vention.  I 


"  Ordered,  That  the  said  Committee  have 
*4  leave  to  sit  again. 

"Resolved,  «If  the  Honorable  the  Senate  con- 
44  cur  herein, )  that  five  Delegates  be  appointed 
44  on  the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet  such  Dele- 
44  gates  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
44  other  States  respectively,  on  the  second  Mon- 
4 'day  of  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
44  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Arti- 
'•ffes  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Con- 
egress,  and  to  the  several  Legislatures,  such 
4 *  alterations  and  provisions  therein,  as  shall, 
4 'when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by 
"  the  several  States,  render  the  Fcederal  Constitu- 
"  tion  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Government 
4 'and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  ;  and  that 
44  in  case  of  such  concurrence,  the  two  Houses 
44  of  the  Legislature  will  meet,  on  Thursday 
'•next,  at  such  place  as  the  Honorable  the  Sen- 
"  ate  shall  think  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  electing  the  said  Delegates,  by  joint  ballot. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  John  Livingston  deliver 
"a  copy  of  the  last  preceding  resolution,  to  the 
"  Honorable  the  Senate." 

The  Governor's  Message  and  the  Resolution  of 
the  United  States  which  accompanied  it,  with 
the  Resolution  of  the  Assembly  thereon,  were 
sent  to  the  Seuate  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day;  and,  after  they  had  been  read,  the 
further  consideration  of  them  was  postponed 
until  the  next  morning. 

On  the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  February,  1787,  the  Seuate  non- 
concurred  in  the  preceding  action  of  the  House, 
the  Journal  of  the  former  body  thus  describing 
the  action  of  dissent:  "The  Senate  proceeded 
"to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  received 
"from  the  Honorable  the  Assembly  yesterday, 
"  proposing  that  five  Delegates  be  appointed  by 
"  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  by  joint  bal- 
"  lot,  on  the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet  Delegates 
4  4  on  the  part  of  the  other  States  respectively  at 
"Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
"confederation,  which  resolution  was  read  and 
4*  the  President  having  put  the  question,  whether 
44  the  Senate  do  concur  with  the  Honorable  the 
'4  Assembly  in  their  said  resolution,  it  was  ear  - 
44  ried  in  the  Negative.     Thereupon 

44  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  concur 
"with  the  Honorable  Assembly  in  their  said 
"  resolution. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Williams  deliver  a  copy 
44  of  the  preceeding  resolution  of  nonconcur- 
1 4  rence  to  the  Honorable  the  Assembly. "  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Neio  York, 
Edit.  N.  Y,  M,DCC,LXXXVII,  Page  48.) 

On  the  following  morning,  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  1787,  the  Senate 
took  action  on  the  same  subject,  by  instituting 
new   proceedings,    which    were    thus   described 
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in  the  Journal  of  the  day  :  "  Mr.  Philip  Schuy- 
44  ler  moved,  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  following 
"resolution,  viz.:  '  Re solved  (if  the  Honorable 
"  'the  Assembly  concur  herein)  that  five  dele- 
"  'gates  be  appointed  on  the  part  o/this  State 
"  '  to  meet  such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed 
44  'on  the  part  of  the  other  Slates  respectively, 
44  4  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  at  Phil- 
44  4  adelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
44  4  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
44  4  reporting  to  Congress  and  to  the  several  Leg- 
•k 'islaturcs^  such  alterations  and  provisions 
44  4  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress, 
44  4and  confirmed  by  the  several  States  render 
44  4the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
44  4  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation 
"  4  of  the  Union  ;  and  that  in  case  of  such  con- 
44  4currence  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature 
444  will  on  Tuesday  next,  proceed  to  nomin- 
4i  4ate  and  appoint  the  said  delegates  in  like 
44  4  manne'-  as  is  directed  by  the  constitution  of 
*4  4  this  State  for  nominating  and  appointing 
44 'delegates  to  Congress'  which  resolution 
"  having  been  read, 

44  Mr.  Flaring  moved,  that  instead  oijioe,  that 
44  three  delegates  be  appointed  for  the  purposes 
44  set  forth  in  the  said  resolution.  Debates 
44  arose,  and  the  question  being  put  thereon,  it 
44  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  in  manner  fol- 
44  lowing,  viz. 

"Foil  the  AFF1KMATIVE,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
"Tredwell,  Mr.  Haring,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Russell, 
44  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Swartwout,  Mr.  Hathorn, 
"Mr.  Humfrey,  Mr.  Parks,  Mr.  Williams. 

"For  the  NEGATIVE,  Mr.  Stoutenburg, 
44  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Morris, 
44  Mr.  Peter  Schuyler,  Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  Mr. 
44  Philip  Schuyler. 

44  Mr.  Haring  then  moved  to  expunge,  after 
44  the  words  Tuesday  next  to  the  end  of  the 
44  resolution,  and  to  substitute  the  following,  viz. : 
444  Meet  at  such  place  as  the  Honorable  the 
44  4  Assembly  shall  think  proper  for  the  purpose 
44  4  of  electing  the  said  delegates  by  joint  ballot' 
44  Debates  arose,  and  the  question  being  put 
44  thereon,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative,  in 
44  manner  following,  viz. 

44  For  the  NEGATIVE,  Mr.  Stoutenburgh, 
44  Mr.  Tredwell,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Townsend, 
4  4  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Peter  Schuyler,  Mr.  Svvart- 
44wout,  Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  Mr.  Humfrey,  Mr. 
44  Parks,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Philip  Schuyler. 

44  For  the  AFFIRMATIVE,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
44  Haring,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
44  Mr.  Hathorn. 

44  Mr.  Yates  then  moved  to  insert  in  the  said 
44  resolution,  after  the  words  4  and  provisions 
44  4  therein,''  the  following,  viz.  4  not  repugnant  to 
44  4  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  this 
444  State.'       Debates    arose,    and    the  question 


'  being  put  thereon,  it  was  carried  in  the  nega- 
4  tive,  in  manner  following,  viz. 

"For  the  NEGATIVE,  Mr.  Stoutenburgh, 
4  Mr.  Tredwell,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Townsend, 
4  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Peter  Schuyler,  Mr.  L'Hom- 
4  medieu,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Philip  Schuyler. 

44  For  the  AFFIRMATIVE,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
4  Haring,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
4  Mr.  Swartwout,  Mr.  Hathorn,  Mr.  Humfrey, 
4  Mr.  Parks. 

44  The  Senate  being  equally  divided  upon  the 
4  question,  his  honor  the  President  voted  in  the 
4  Negative.     Thereupon, 

44  Resolved,  (if  the  Honorable  the  Assembly 
'do  concur  herein,)  that  three  Delegates  be 
'appointed  on  the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet 
'  such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed  on  the 
'part  of  tho  other  States  respectively,  on  the 
'  second  Monday  in  May  next  at  Philadelphia 
''far  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
4  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  reporting 
'  to  Congress  and  to  the  several  Legislatures 
'  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall 
'  when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed 
'  by  the  several  States,  render  the  Foederal 
'  constitution  adequate,  to  the  exigencies  of 
'government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
'  Union  ;  and  that  in  case  of  such  concurrence 
'  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  will  on  Tues- 
4  day  next,  proceed  to  nominate  and  appoint  the 
'  said  delegates  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  by 
'  the  constitution  of  this  State,  for  nominating 
'  and  appointing  Delegates  to  Congress. 

"  Ordered,,  That  Mr.  Williams  deliver  a  copy 
'  of  the  preceding  resolution  to  the  Honorable 
'  the  Assembly."     {Journal  of  the  Senate,  1787 \ 
pages  44,  45.) 

On  the  same  day,  (  Wednesday,  February  28y 
1787,)  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding days,  was  communicated  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  the  latter  named  body  concurred 
therein  ;  which  has  been  thus  recorded :  ' 4  A  copy 
44  of  a  resolution  of  the  Honorable  the  Senate, 
4 'delivered  by  Mr.  Williams,  was  read,  that  the 
44  Senate  do  not  concur  with  this  House  in  their 
44  resolution  of  tbe  26th  instant,  relative  to  the- 
44  appointment  of  five  delegates,  to  attend  at 
"Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May 
"next. 

44  A  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  Honorable 
44  the  Senate,  delivered  by  Mr.  Williams,  was- 
44  read,  and  is  in  the  words  following,  viz. 

44  Resolved,  (if  the  Honorable  the  Assembly 
44  concur  herein,  that  three  Delegates  be  appoint- 
44  ed  on  the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet  such 
44  Delegates  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
4  4  the  other  States  respectively,  on  the  second 
44  Monday  in  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
44  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  thzArti- 
44  cles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Con- 
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"  gress,  and  the  several  Legislatures,  such  alter- 
*'ations  and  provisions  therein,  as  shall,  when 
V  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the 
"  several  States,  render  the  Fcederal  Constitution 
P  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and 
"the  preservation  of  the  Union;  and  that  in 
"  case  of  such  concurrence,  the  two  Houses  of 
"  the  Legislature,  will,  on  Tuesday  next,  proceed 
"  to  nominate  and  appoint  the  said  Delegates, 
P  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  State,  for  nominating  and  ap- 
"  pointing  Delegates  to  Congress. 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  do  concur  with 
I  the  Honorable  the  Senate,  in  the  said  Resolu- 
tion. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Dongan  deliver  a  copy 
"of  the  last  preceding  resolution  of  concur- 
rence, to  the  Honorable  the  Senate."  {Journal 
of  the  Assembly,  10,  71.) 

At  the  appointed  time  {Tuesday,  March  6, 
1787)  each  House  proceeded  to  nominate  three 
Delegates  to  the  Convention,  reporting  to  the 
other  its  readiness  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  such  nominations ;  the  Senate  then 
met  the  Assembly,  in  the  Chamber  of  that  body, 
to  compare  the  lists  of  persons  nominated  by 
the  Senate  and  Assembly,  respectively,  as  such 
Delegates  ;  when,  on  comparing  the  lists  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  the  two  houses  were  found 
to  have  agreed  in  the  nomination  of  Messrs. 
Yates,  Lansing,  and  Hamilton,  as  such  Dele- 
gates. The  Senate  then  returned  to  its  Chamber, 
when  each  body — the  Senate  and  the  Assembly, 
separately — passed  Resolutions  duly  nominating 
and  appointing  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  Del- 
egates ©n  the  part  of  this  State. 

The  record  of  these  proceedings,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows  :  "The  Senate  pro- 
ceeded pursuant  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
I  tions  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  28th 
I  of  February  last  past,  to  nominate  three  Dele- 
|  gates  on  the  part  of  this  State  to  meet  such 
"Delegates  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part 
I  of  the  other  States  respectively,  on  the  second 
"  Monday  in  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  when 
"the  TLonorable  Robert  Yates,  Esquire,  John 
"  Lansing,  junior,  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
I  Esquires,  were  openly  nominated.    Thereupon, 

"Resolved,  that  the  Honorable  Robert  Yates, 
I  Esquire,  John  Lansing,  junior,  and  Alexan- 
I  der  Hamilton,  Esquires,  are  nominated  Dele- 
"  gates  on  the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet  such 
I  Delegates  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
"the  other  States  respectively,  on  the  second 
"Monday  in  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  pur- 
i  Buant  to  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  both 
"Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  28th  of 
"  February  last  past. 

"  A  Message  from  the  Honorable  the  Assem- 
bly by   Mr.  N.  Smith,   was  received  with  a 
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"  resolution,  that  they  would  immediately  meet 
11  the  Senate  at  such  place  as  they  shall  appoint, 
"  to  compare  the  lists  of  persons  nominated  by 
11  the  Senate  and  Assembly  respectively,  as- 
"  Delegates  on  the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet 
"such  Delegates  as  may  be  appointed  on  the- 
11  part  of  the  other  States  respectively,  on  the 
"second  Monday  in  May  next,  at  Philadelphia, 
"  pursuant  to  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  both? 
11  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  28th  of 
"  February  last. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  will  immediately 
"meet  the  Honorable  the  Assembly  in  the 
"Assembly  Chamber,  to  compare  the  lists  of 
"  persons  nominated  by  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
"  bly  respectively,  as  Delegates  on  the  part  of 
"  this  State  to  meet  such  Delegates  as  may  be 
"appointed  on  the  part  of  the  other  States 
"respectively,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May 
"next,  at  Philadelphia,  pursuant  to  the  concur- 
"  rent  resolutions  of  both  of  the  Houses  of  the 
"  Legislature  of  the  28th  of  February  last 
"  past. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Vanderbilt  deliver  a 
"  copy  of  the  preceding  resolution  to  the  Honor- 
"  able  the  Assembly. 

"  The  Senate  accordingly  met  the  Honorable 
"  the  Assembly  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  and 
"being  returned,  the  President  reassumed  the 
"  chair  and  informed  the  Senate  that  on  compar- 
ing the  respective  lists  of  the  Senate  and 
"Assembly,  they  wTere  found  to  agree  in  the 
"nomination  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Yates, 
11  Esquire,  John  Lansing,  junior,  and  Alexan- 
"  der  Hamilton,  Esquires. 

"Thereupon, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Robert  Yates, 
"John  Lansing,  junior,  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
"  ton,  Esquires,  are  duly  nominated  and 
"appointed  delegates  on  the  part  of  this  State 
1  v  to  meet  such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed 
"on  the  part  of  the  other  States  respectively  on 
"the  second  Monday  in  May  next  at  Philadel- 
"  phia,  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of 
"•  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
"  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  Legisla- 
tures such  alterations  and  provisions  therein, 
"as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  con- 
"  firmed  by  the  Several  States,  render  the  Fceder- 
"  al  constitution,  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
"  Government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 
{Journal  of  the  Senate,  1787,  50,  51.) 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  quote,  in 
full,  the  records  of  the  Assembly,  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  already- 
quoted,  confirming  all  I  have  said ;  but,  should 
you  desire  to  know  further  on  the  subject,  you 
will  find  it  recorded  in  The  Journal  of  the 
Assembly,  1787,  Pages  82-84- 

Such  was  the  action  of  one  of   the  thirteen 
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States,  in  the  appointment  of  Delegates  to  the 
Convention.  I  have  been  particular  in  quoting 
the  records,  at  length,  in  order  that  you  may 
learn  how  completely  the  State  Government— 
the  official  representative  of  the  State,  in  its  cor- 
porate sovereign  capacity — made  the  selection  of 
the  Delegates  ;  and  how  completely  "  the  inhabi- 
"  tantsof  the  State,  in  their  primary  assemblies," 
( Page  8)  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  ' '  The 
•'  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
"  United  States  of  America,  by  the  Grace  of 
"  God,  free  and  independent,"  sent  these  Dele- 
gates, to  Philadelphia,  Greeting,  as  she  had  sent 
her  sovereign  command  to  her  Delegates  in  the 
Congress  of  1778,  "  entirely  and  absolutely,  for 
11  and  in  behalf  of  the  People  of  this  State,  to 
••ratify  and  confirm  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion;" but  the  people,  or  the  inhabitants,  or 
either  of  them—  as  individuals,  simply  or  col- 
lectively— took  no  action  whatever  on  the 
subject.  They  were  law-abiding,  and  they 
assumed  none  of  the  powers  which,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  had  been  reposed 
in  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State — "bankrupt,"  "lawless,"  and 
"petty,"  as  may  have  been  that  sovereignty, 
you  being  the  authority. 

Virginia,  another  of  the  States,  had  previous- 
ly appointed  her  Delegates.  I  have  before  me,  a 
certified  official  copy  of  An  Act  for  appointing 
Deputies  from  this  Commonwealth  to  a  Conven- 
tion proposed  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  hay  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  Federal  Constitution,  which  was  enacted  by 
; '  A  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  the 
11  Public  Buildings  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on 
"Monday,  the  Kith  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
"of  our  Lord,  1786."  The  provisions  of  that 
Act,  declared  "  That  seven  Commissioners  be 
"appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of 
11  Asmmblv,  who,  or  any  three  of  them,  are 
"  hereby  authorized,  as  Deputies  from  this  Com- 
••  in  on  wealth,  to  meet  such  Deputies  as  may  be 
"appointed  and  authorized  by  other  States 
••  to  assemble  in  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  as 
11  above  recommended,  and  to  join  with  them  in 
•devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations 
11  and  further  provisions,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
•'  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
'•  exigencies  of  the  Union,  and  in  reporting  such 
'•  an  Act,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United  States  in 
••Congress,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them  and 
••duly  confirmed  by  the  several  States,  will 
"effectually  provide  for  the  same."  This  Act 
may  be  found,  complete,  in  The  Statutes  at 
Large,  Published  by  authority,  bu  William  Wal- 
ler He ning— Edit.  Richmond,  1823— Volume  xii 
Pages  250,  257. 

I  have,  also,  before  me,  an    officially  certified 
copy  of  the  records  of  the  House  of  Delegates 


and  of  those  of  the  House  of  Senators,  of  that 
State,  in  the  separate  action  of  those  bodies,  on 
Monday,  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1786, 
when  they  severally  and  jointly  appointed  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Randolph, 
John  Blair,  James  Madison,  George  Mason,  and 
George  Wythe,  Esqrs.,  the  Deputies  from  that 
Commonwealth,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  already  referred  to. 

I  have  also  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  Governor  of  Virginia,  stating 
that  Patrick  Henry  had  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, as  Delegate,  before  referred  to,  and  that 
11 1  do,  hereby,  witft  the  advice  of  the  Council 
11  of  State,  supply  the  said  vacancy  b}r  nomin- 
"  ating  James  McClurg,  Esq.,  a  Deputy  for  the 
"  purposes  aforesaid." 

You  will,  therefrom,  observe  that  Virginia,  by 
her  General  Assembly  and  by  her  Governor  and 
Council,  appointed  the  Delegates  "  f  rom  [that] 
"Commonwealth;"  while  the  "  inhabitants,  in 
"  their  primary  capacity,"  were  unknown  in  the 
transaction. 

New  Jeksey,  the  second  of  the  States,  in 
order  of  time,  had  also  appointed  her  Delegates 
before  New  York  made  the  selection  before  refer- 
red to  ;  and  copies  of  three  documents — the  first 
addressed  "To  the  Honorable  David  Brearly, 
"  William  Churchill  Houston,  William  Patterson, 
"  and  John  Neilson,  Esqrs.,"  and  dated  Novem- 
ber 23,  1786  ;  the  second,  dated  May  18,  1787, 
addressed  "  To  his  Excellency,  William  Living- 
"  ston,  and  the  Honorable  Abraham  Clark, 
"Esqrs.;"  and  the  third,  dated  June  5,  1787 — 
each  certifying  that  "  The  Council  and  Assembly, 
"  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your 
"integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  have,  at  a 
"  joint  meeting,  appointed  you,  or  any  three  of 
"  you,  Commissioners,  to  meet  such  Commis- 
"sioners,"  etc  ;  and  each  of  the  documents  bears 
the  official  signature  of  Governor  Livingston 
and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State — that  partic- 
ular "  broad  seal"  of  which  the  country  heard 
so  much,  a  few  years  since. 

Pennsylvania  had  been  the  third  to  appoint 
Delegates  ;  and  she,  too,  had  paid  no  regard  to 
"  the  People  of  the  whole  land,  in  their  aggregate 
"capacity."  I  have  before  me,  a  certified  copy 
of  An  Act  appointing  Deputies  to  the  Convention 
intended  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  Purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, w'hich  was  enacted  '-'  by  the  representatives 
"  of  the  Freemen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
"  sylcania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the 
"authority  of  the  same,"  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December,  1786 ;  *   together    with    a  Supple- 

*  This  is  known,  in  The  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Re-published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature,  by  M.  Carey  and  J.  Bioren— Edit.  Philadel- 
phia, W)3— as  "  Chapter  MCCXLIX." 
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ment  thereto,  which  was  enacted  by  the  same 
body  and  the  same  authority,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  March,  1787,  appointing  eight :'  Depu- 
M  ties  from  this  State,  to  meet  in  the  Convention 
u  of  tlie  Deputies  of  the  respective  States  of 
'•  North  America,  to  be  held  at  the  City  of 
'Philadelphia,  on  the  second  day  in  the  month 
-k  of  May  next.*  " 

Next,  the  fourth  on  the  list,  came  North 
Cauoltxa,  whose  General  Assembly,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  January,  1787,  enacted  An  Act 
for  appointing  Deputies  from  this  State  to  a 
Convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  which  it 
was  provided  "That  five  Commissioners  be 
'appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of 
"Assembly,  who,  or  any  three  of  them,  are 
"authorized,  as  Deputus  from  this  State,  to 
"  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of  May 
,;  next,  then  and  there  to  meet  and  confer  with 
"  such  Deputies  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other 
"States,  for  similar  purposes,  and  with  them 
11  to  discuss  and  decide,'1  etc.;  and  "That,  in 
"  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the 
l>  Deputies,  or  of  their  declining  their  appoint- 
-  ments,  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  for  the 
''time  being,  is  hereby  authorized  to  supply 
"  such  vacancies." 

I  have   not   been    able   to    obtain    a  complete 
NSOpy  of  this  Act ;  but,  as  I  have  found  the  above 
^extracts  in  the  recital   in  the  credentials  of  the 
Honorable  William  Blount,  over  the  official  sig- 
nature   of    the    Governor    and    the  Great    Seal  j 
•of    the   State,  I  have  wo  doubt  of  their  correct-! 
tfiess.     At  any  rate,  the  credentials  in  which  they 
appear  were  received  l»y  the  Convention ;   and, 
under  their  authority,  Mi.  Blount  voted  therein 
and  signed  the  new  Constitution  :  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Williamson,  another  member,  did  the   same,  un- 
der the  authority  of  a  similar  instrument. 

Tiie  ffth  Stat-  which  appointed  Delegates, 
was  Delaware,  an  exempli  lied  copy  of  an 
Act.  of  whose  General  Assembly,  passed  on  the 
third  of  February,  1787,  is  now  before  me.  It  is 
styled  An  Act  appointing  Deputies  from  this  State 
■to  the  Con  rent  ion,  proposed,  to  be  held  in  the  City 
or  Philadelphia,,  for  the  Purpose  of  revising  the 
Federal  Constitution;  and  by  it  "the  General 
"  Assembly  of  Delaware"  enacted  "  that  George 
u  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  John  Dickinson, 
"  Richard  Bassett,  and  Jacob  Broom,  esquires., 
"%are  hereby  appointed  Deputies  from  this  State, 
"■'  to  meet  in  the  Convention,"  etc.f 


*  This  Act  is  known  as  "  Chapter  MCCLXIX,"  in  The 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  last  referred  to. 

t  See  also,  "Chap.  CXLVIII,  5."  in  Laws  of  the 
state  of  Delaware,  Published  by  Authority.— Edit.  New 
Castle,  M,DCC,XCVII— Volnme  II.,  Pages  892,  893,  where 
the  Statute  may  be  found,  in  foil. 


Georgia  was  the  sixth  State  which  provid- 
ed for  a  representation  in  the  Convention;  and 
the  Ordinance  for  the  Appointment  of  Depu- 
ties from  this  State,  for  the  Purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution,  which  was  enacted 
on  the  tenth  of  February,  1787,  by  u  the  Repre- 
"  sentatives  of  the  Freemen  of  the  State  of 
"Georgia,  in  General  Assembly  met,'"1  is  before 
me. 

Next  is  New  York,  whose  proceedings,  in  de- 
tail, are  already  before  you;  {Pages  179— 181,  ante) 
and  South  Carolina,  which  followed  very 
closely  after  her,  was  the  eighth  State  which 
provided,  by  Statute,  for  a  representation  in  the 
Federal  Convention. 

The  latter  State,  through  '  Hhe  Legislature  of  the 
"State,  in  their  Act  passed  on  the  eighth  day 
"  of  March,  1787,"  vested  power  and  authority  in 
her  Governor,  to  commission  live  Delegates  to* 
meet  in  the  Convention  and  represent  her,  therein- 
As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  Act  in  question,.. 
I  have  been  dependent  on  the  recital  of  its  origin 
and  character  which  appears,  over  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State,  and  the  official  signature  of  Govern- 
or Thomas  Finckncy,  in  the  several  credentials; 
which  the  Honorable  Charles  Pinckney,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  John  Rutledge,  and  Pierce 
Butler,  Esquires,  presented  to  the  Convention, 
before  taking  their  seats  therein,  and  under 
which  they  acted  as  Delegates  from  that  State. 
J  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that  recital, 
and  refer  you  to  it,,  for  other  information  con- 
cerning the  powers  of  those  Delegates  and  from 
whom  those  powers  were  derived.'-' 

Ninth  on  the  list  of  those  who  appointed  Del- 
egates, was  Massachusetts,  whose  "  General. 
*■  Court,"  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1787,  formally- 
authorized  Frances  Dana,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Na- 
thaniel Gorham,  Uufus  King,  and  Caleb  Strong,. 
Esquires,  as  u  their  Delegates,  to  attend  and 
"represent  this  Commonwealth  in  the  said  pro- 
"  posed  Convention ;  "  and,  on  the  ninth  of  April, 
her  Governor  officially  commissioned  the  gentle- 
men referred  to,  as  such  Delegates.  I  refer  you 
to  the  credentials — the  only  authority  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find,  on  the  action  of  your 
State — for  the  evidence  of  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  Delegation  from  Massachusetts ; 
but,  as  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  signatures  of  her  Governor  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  attest    the    authenticity  of   the- 


*  Since  the  text  of  this  letter  was  written,  I  have  found 
the  Act  referred  to.  It  is  known  as  '•  No.  1345,"  and 
is  entitled  An  Act  for  appointing  Deputies  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  to  a  Convention  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  the  month  of  May,  1787,  for  the  purpose  of 
Revising  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  it  maybe  found 
in  The  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  Edited,  under 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  by  Thomas  Cooper. — 
Edit.  Columbia,  S.  C,  1839— v.,  4,  5. 
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reference,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness.* 

CoNxNTECTicuT  next  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion—the tenth  on  the  list — and  her  General 
Assembly,  also,  acted  for  her,  as  had  those  of 
the  other  States,  severally,  for  them.  A  copy 
of  An  Act  for  appointing  Delegates  to  meet  in 
Convention  of  toe  States,  to  be  7iete  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  instant, 
which  was  "  enacted  by  the  Governor.  Council, 
M  and  Representatives,  in  General  Court  Assem- 
"  bled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,"  at  the 
]VTiv  Session,  1787,  is  before  me.  It  apppoint- 
txl,  as  "  Delegates  to  attend  th*  said  Conven- 
"  tion,"  Messrs.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth;  and  directed 
them  to  report  the  result  of  their  labors  and 
those  of  the  Convention,  "  to  the  Congress  of  the 
"  United  States,  and  to  the  General  Assembly 
"  of  this  State  " — even  more  completely  than 
many  others,  overlooking  the  individual  inhab- 
itants of  the  State, "  in  their  primary  capacity." 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1787,  some  days 
after  the  time  appointed  for  the  organization 
of  the  Convention,  Maryland— the  eleventh 
State — through  her  "  General  Assembly,"  passed 
An  Act  for  the  appointment  of,  and  conferring 
Powers  on,  Deputies  from  this  State  to  the  Feder- 
al Convention,  a  copy  of  which,  attested  by  her 
Governor,  is  before  me.  It  authorizes  the  gen- 
tlemen named,  "  in  behalf  of  this  State,  to  meet 
"  such  Deputies  as  may  be  appointed  and 
"  authorized,  by  any  other  of  the  United  States, 
41  to  assemble  in  Convention,"  etc.;  and,  like 
Connecticut,  Maryland  instructed  her  Deputies 
to  report  their  proceedings  and  those  of  the 
Convention  to  the  same  General  Assembly,  at 
its  next  Session. 

Lastly,  came  New  Hampshire — Rdtode  Is- 
land was  not  represented  in  the  Convention,  at 
any  time — whose  "  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
u  sentatives,  in  General  Court  convened"  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  1787 — more  than  a 
month  after  the  Convention,  had  commenced  its 
labors— enacted  An  Act  f  >r  appointing  Depu- 
ties from  this  State  to  the  Convention  proposed 
to  be  holden  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  May, 
1787,  for   the  Purpose   of  revising   the  Federal 


*  Those  who  are  interested  In  this  matter  may  find  in 
Jusolves  of  the  Central  Court  of  the  Commonwealth'  of 
Massachusetts,  (Page  285)  the   Resolve  appointing  De.le- 
aatee  for  Convention,  to  6e  Commissioned,  in  the  preamble 
to  which  it  la  said  "  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth 
"aid,  on  tin-  third  day  of  this  present  month,"  [March 
1787]  "elect  the  Hon.  Francis  Dana,  Blbridge  Gerry  Na- 
"  thanielGorham,  Ruins  Kin*,  and  Caleb  Strom;,  Esquire'* 
'•  Delegates,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  attend  and  represent 
"  ih!-  Commonwealth,  at  ihe  aforesaid  Convention  for  the 
"tola  and  express  purpose  mentioned  in  the  afore- recited 
"  resolve  of  Congress." 

I  have  not  found  the  Journals  of  the  General  Court  for 
17K7;  but  this  formal  recital  of  the  action  of  that  bodv  on 
the  third  of  March,  within  u  weok  after  it  occurred*  is 
conclusive.  '  ° 


Constitution,  and  designated  therein,  John- 
Langdon,  John  Pickering,  Nicholas  Gilman, 
and  Benjamin  West,  Esqrs.,  as  her  "  Commis- 
"  si  oners." 

Originating  in  a  State  grievance;  sustained, 
officially,  by  the  action  of  a  State  Government,. 
the  organ  of  a.  State;  followed  by  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  "  the  United  States  in 
"x  Congress  " — "  the  helpless  League  of  bank- 
"  rupt  and  lawless  petty  Sovereignties,"  to- 
which  you  have  introduced  the  people  of  Eng- 
land— responded  to,  in  every  instance,  where  it 
was  responded  to  at  all,  by  the  Legislative  and' 
Executive  authorities  of  the  several  States,  as- 
such,  the  legal  representatives  of  the  sovereign- 
ties (such  as  they  were)  of  those  States ;  the  fifth- 
step  of  the  movement  toward  the  drawing  up- 
of  the  Constitution  was  the  issue  of  the  cre- 
dentials to  the  Delegates  who  had  been  thus 
appointed  to  represent  the  several  sovereignties 
which  constituted  the  Confederacy — a  step- 
in  which,  also,  neither  "  the  People,  in  their 
"  primary  capacity,"  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the- 
several  States,  as  such,  in  any  capacity,  took 
any  part  whatever. 

By  a  reference  to  these  credentials — copies 
of  which  were  before  you,  when  you  wrote  your 
letter,  unless  you  quoted  through  some  other 
leader — you  will  perceive  that  those  presented* 
by  the  Delegates  from  New  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
were  merely  exemplified  copies  of  the  Acts  of" 
the  Legislatures  of  those  States;  those  present- 
ed by  the  Delegates  from  Virginia  and  Georgia 
were  similar  exemplifications,  with  separate 
Commissions  based  on  and  reciting  the  Acts- 
of  their  Legislatures,  which  accompanied  them  ;. 
that  presented  by  the  Delegates  from  New 
York  was  only  an  exemplified  copy  of  the* 
Joint  Resolutions  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,, 
appointing  the  Delegation;  while  those  pre- 
sented by  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  North* 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  were  regular  Com- 
missions from  their  respective  Governors,  based1 
on  and  reciting  the  Acts  or  Resolutions  of  the- 
Legislatures,  by  virtue  of  which  the  several 
Delegations  had  been  appointed.  There  is  not,., 
in  any  of  these  documents,  the  veriest  shadow 
of  a  refeience  to  any  People,  in  its  "  primary 
"  capacity,"  nor  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  in  any  capacity;  nor  can  anything 
be  drawn  from  them  but  the  most  unqualified 
evidence  that  the  Delegations,  by  whom  the 
Constitution  was  subsequently  drawn  up,  were, 
respectively,  the  Representatives  of  the  individ- 
ual States,  as  such,  and  that  your  remark 
(Page  0)  that  "  the  Constitution  was  not  drawn 
"  up  by  the  States,"  is  anything  less,  to  use  the 
most  charitable  language  concerning  it,  than  a 
most  unqualified  fiction,  unworthy  of  one  whose 
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good   name,  as  a  careful  historian,  should   not 
have  been  thus  trifled  with. 

I  have  thus  accompanied  you  through  all  the 
preliminary  stages  leading  to  the  formation  of 
*the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  as  we  have  traversed  the  circuitous 
route,  from  Capitol  to  Capitol,  through  twelve 
of  the  thirteen  "  bankrupt  and  lawless  petty 
'.'  Sovereignties  "  of  which  you  speak,  we  have 
seen  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  States,  "  in 
''their  primary  capacity,"  were  not  revolution- 
ists :  that  they  were  not  of  that  class  whom  you 
might,  with  strict  and  entire  justice,  have  termed 
"  lawless,1'  had  they  assumed  the  power  which 
you  have  attributed  to  them ;  that,  in  strict  ac- 

icordance  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
legal  representatives   of  the  sovereignty  of  a 
-1Statehad  originated  the  movement,  in  a  strictly 
legal  manner;  that  the  individuals  of  whom  that 
State  was  composed,  in  their  individual  capac- 
ity, and  those  who  merely  resided  within    its 
•territory  were  not  referred  to,  nor  had  they,  nor 
either  of  them,  moved  in  the  matter,  in  the  re- 
motest degree  ;    that  the  Delegation  from  that 
:State,  in  tue  Federal  Congress,  secured  the  ap- 
proval of  that  body  to  the  proposition,  as  by 
law  had  been  provided  ;    that  that  Congress, 
after  approving  the  measure,  had  legally  com- 
municated it,  in  a  formal  communication,  to  the 
legal  representative  of  each  of  the  thirteen  sov- 
ereign States — the  Governor  thereof;  and  that, 
in  tlieir  turn,  the  respective  Governors  had  sent 
.it  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States,  by  whom 
i the  naked  proposition  was  vested  with  the  at- 
tributes of  vitality,  in  the  selection  of  Delegates 
to  represent  the  several  States,  as  Sovereigns,  in 
the   proposed    Convention,    for    the     purposes 
ypecified  in  the  proposition  and  in  the  credentials 
through  which  the  authority   of  those    Dele- 
gates was  certified   by  the  several    Governors, 
in     their     official     capacities — Rhode    Island, 
of  all  the  members  of  the  "  helpless   League," 
uilone   preferring   to   remain  as    she  then  was, 
jfou   being   my    authority,  a     ''bankrupt   and 
,%  lawless   petty  Sovereignty" — and   sending  no 
representative  to  the  Convention. 

I  now  propose  to  open  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  Delegates  from  the  twelve  sover- 
eign States  had  assembled,  in  secret  conclave, 
-and,  with  you,  to  examine  the  record  of  their 
proceedings,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  which 
-of  the  Delegations,  if  any  of  them,  first  proposed, 
and  which  sustained,  the  project  of  repudiating 
the  authority  under  wThich  the  Convention  had 
been  assembled,  and  causing  to  he  taken  from 
the  hands  of  the  St  ttes,  as  you  have  asserted, 
the  (buy  of  drawing  up  the  Constitution.  I 
■confess  to  you  that,  while  listening  to  a  reading 
-of  your  letter  to  the  London  Times,  I  learned, 
>t'ov  the  first  time,  of  such  a  repudiation  :  it  was 


the  first  time  I  had  heard  of  such  a  coup  d'etat, 
in  1787 :  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that 
"  the  Constitution  was  not  drawn  up  by  the 
"  States :"  that  "  it  was  ordained  and  established 
"  over  the  States,  by  a  power  superior  to  the 
"  States — by  the  people  op  the  wiiole  land,  in 
"  their  aggregate  capacity y  I  desire,  however, 
to  confess,  freely,  that  it  has  not  been  vouch- 
safed to  me  to  travel  abroad  on  missions  of  his- 
torical research ;  that  a  sight  of  the  archives  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Continental  Europe  have 
never  gladdened  my  sight ;  that  even  the  musty 
bundles  of  our  own  State  and  Federal  Depart- 
ments have  never  been  untied  by  my  fingers, 
nor  their  contents  pored  over  with  the  anxious 
hope  of  finding  something  new  and  more  au- 
thentic than  our  printed  histories — those  priv- 
ileges have  been  reserved  to  you  and  to  such  of 
my  friends  whose  situations  in  life  are  more 
favorable  to  such  pursuits  than  my  own — and  I 
may  be  pardoned,  probably,  for  my  ignorance 
of  the  existance  of  historical  authorities,  sus- 
taining your  remarks,  last  referred  to,  which, 
if  they  exist  any  where,  can  only  be  found 
in  some  forgotten  bundle,  stowed  away  in 
some  obscure  corner  of  Europe,  and  dragged  into 
the  light  of  day,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  course 
of  your  laborious  and,  it  is  said,  triumphant  ex- 
plorations in  the  service  of  Dutch  history. 

But  we  are  at  the  door  of  the  Convention  over 
which  General  Washington— "  a  Deputy  from 
"Virginia,"  in  the  language  employed  by  him- 
self, when  he  officially  signed  the  Constitution- 
presided  with  so  much  silent  dignity.  The 
vote  of  secrecy  having  been  removed  from  the 
proceedings,  we  will  open  the  Journal  of  ilie 
Federal  Convention,  in  order  the  more  complete- 
ly to  accomplish  our  work.     It  opens  thus  ; 

"On  Monday,  the  14th  of  May,  A.D.,  1787, 
"and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  independence 
11  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  State- 
"  House,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  virtue  of 
"appointments  from  their  respective  States, 
"sundry  Deputies  to  the  Federal  Convention 
"appeared;  but  a  majority  of  the  States  not 
"being  represented,  the  members  present 
"  adjourned,  from  day  to  day,  until  Friday,  the 
"25th  of  the  said  month,  when,  in  virtue  of 
' '  the  said  appointments,  appeared,  from  the 
"  States  of  Massachusetts,"  etc. 

You  will  perceive  this  is  said,  officially^  to 
have  been  a  '-'•Federal  Convention" — a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  that  "League"  of  which 
you  have  spoken — not  a  Convention  of  the 
inhabitants  nor  of  the  People  of  twelve  States; 
that  it  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of 
"sundry  Deputies"  from  ••their  respective 
"  States,''  not  from  revolutionary,  "lawless" 
assemblages,  within  the  States,  acting    under  a 
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notion  of  popular  sovereignty,  without  regard 
to  law  ;  that  "  a  majority  of  the  Mates  not  being 
"  represented,"  there  was  no  quorum  for  the 
legal  transaction  of  business,  in  the  same  manner 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  same  parties 

-the  States  constituting  the  United  States — met 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  any  other 
session  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  tbe  Con- 
gress or  in  the  Committee  of  the  States;  and  that  it 
was  only  when  New  York,  by  tiro  of  her  Dele- 
gates;  New  Jersey,  by  three  ;  Pennsylvania,  by 
four;  Delaware,  by  three;  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  by  three,  or  more  from  each  ;  and  South 
Carolina  by  a  majority,  in  conformity  with  the  sev- 
eral Acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  those  States,  re- 
spectively, were  present — wholly  regardless  of  the 
single  member  from  each  of  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Georgia,  then  present — that  any 
business,  beyond  an  adjournment  from  day  to  day, 
could  be  transacted;  and  if  you  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Yates's  report  of  The  Secret  Proceedings  and 
Debates  of  the  Federal  Convention,  Edit.  Wash- 
ington, 1836,  Page  96,  you  will  find  that  the 
credentials  of  no  other  than  those  Delegates 
vhose  States  were  legally  represented,  were,  in 
the  least  degree,  noticed  by  the  Convention,  at 
that  time.* 

You  will  perceive,  also,  from  the  Mules  to  be 
observed,  as  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  "All  questions  were  decided 
**by  the  greater  number  of  those  Stales  which 
"shall  be  fully  represented " — not  by  the  great- 
er number  of  Delegates  voting  on  any  question. 

You  will  perceive,  also,  from  the  Journal,  that 
although  Delegates  might  be  present,they  might, 
Also,  not  count  on  the  taking  a  vote/  I  will 
refer  to  one  such  case  only,  although  there  are 
many  others.  On  Wednesday,  the  thirtieth 
of  May,  1787,  Mr.  Read,  of  Delaware,  moved 
to  post  pone  a  pending  motion;  yet,  immediately 
afterwards,  he  had  no  voice  on  the  determina- 
tion of  his  own  motion,  in  consequence  of  his 
Mate  being  absent,  by  three  of  her  Delegates 
although  he  was  present,  andhis  rote,  had  he  been 
entitled  to  cast  it,  under  t7ie  prevailing  system, 
■mould  hare  reversed  the  action  of  the  Congress 

■  "Mr.  Hamilton,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York 
"  moved  thai   Major  Jactlfion  be  appointed  Secretary  the 

*  /><  UgaU  8  J  rum  I',  nnsylvania  moved  for  Temple  Frank- 

*  lln :   by  a  majority,  Mr.  Jackson  carried  it.    Called  in 

*  and  took  ins  seat, 

"  After  which,  ////  rrnpfr/in  Credentials  ob-thb  hfvfn 
'  S™»  I :':'r  Y"r';;  ■'"  f*rsey,  Pennsylvania. Dela- 
ware) Virginia,  Worth  Carolina,  South  Carolina]  "  ware 
"read."  {Secret Proceedings, Friday  \favQ5  i;s7  ) 
The  editor  of  the  published  Journulofthe  Federal  Conven- 
tion—EWo\  s  Debates,  Second  Edition,  L  140— was  Dleased 
to  mutilate  the  Journal,  iual  a!  the  place  where  this  matter 
bad  ton  entered herein;  and  Btucfentsof  this  port"     o 

fmri1  °/iV  "";  ,'"'1,T;;1  Fon8ttt*tt°I>  we  Ihu.prevented 
i  on.  gathering,  from  that  Bonrce.any  information  con- 
ernJng  the  facti .  on  thle  Important  subject. 


and  saved  his  motion.  The  record  stands  thus  : 
"  Yeis  :  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
"  South  Carolina,  4.  Nays:  New  York,  Penn- 
"  sylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  4;  "  ami 
"  the  question  was  lost,"  as  the  Journal  informs 
us.  Delaware — or  Mr.  Read,  for  her,  had  lie 
been  allowed  to  vote — would  have  saved  the 
question. 

You  wiil  perceive,  also,  from  the  above,  that 
the  vote  was  taken  by  States,  as  such,  not  by  in- 
dividuals; and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  m 
no  instance,  in  the  history  of  that  Convention,, 
in  which  that  rule  was  not  strictly  followed. 

You  will  perceive,  also,  from  Chief-justice 
Yates's  Notes,  {Secret  Proceedings  and  Debates  of 
the  Convention,  Page  207,)  that,  early  in  July,  two- 
of  the  Delegates  from  New  York  withdrew  from 
the  Convention — the  reasons  for  which  with- 
drawal may  be  seen  in  their  joint  letter  to 
Governor  Clinton  {Pages  280-283  of  the  Secret' 
Proceedings,  etc.) — and  that,  thereafter,  New  Tori 
never  voted,  even  on  the  final  vote  on  the  pro- 
posed Constitution,  although  Mr.  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  members  of 
the  Convention,  was  generally  present,  and. 
in  his  individual  capacity,  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  a  witness  of  its  passage  in  Convention 

Allow   me  to  ask   you,  in   view  of  these  re- 
cords, whetherornot  "the  Constitution  was  not 
"  drawn  up  by  the  States,"  as  such,  and  to  leave 
you  in  the  hands  of  your  countrymen   and  of 
the  world. 

XII.  You  remark,  next,  that  "  after  some* 
"  months'  deliberation,  the  Convention  adopted, 
"with  vnpredecented,  unanimity,  the  project  of 
"  the  great  law,  which,  so  soon  as  it  should  be* 
"  accepted  by  the  People,  was  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Constitution  of  the  United  States."— Paeje  9. 

The  object  of  this  remark,  it  is  evident,  was. 
to  overturn  the  supposition,  if  any  existed,  in 
Europe,  that  the  u  anarchy,"  of  which  you  had 
just  before  spoken,  was  endurable;  to  lead  The* 
Times  and  its  readers  to  suppose  that  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  society,  in  1787,  were  united  in 
their  desire  to  organize  a  new  form  of  Govern- 
ment, to  rescue  their  country  from  the  con- 
fusion of  the  "  chaos "  to  which  you  have- 
referred,  and  to  secure  their  lives  and  their 
property  from  the  assassins  and  the  thieves  by 
whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  surrounded.. 
Let  us  see  with  how  much  propriety  you  have- 
made  this  remark. 

Of  sixty-five  Delegates  appointed  to  represent 
twelve   States,    only   thirty-nine  gave   it   their 
individual  signatures,  even  as  witnesses.     Of  the- 
twenty-six,  whose  signatures  do  not  grace  the  in- 
strument, ten*  never  attended  the  Convention, 

*  John  Pickering  and  Benjamin  West,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire: Francis  Dana,  of  Massachusetts;  John  Nelson  and 
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and  sixteen  *  wholly  withhold  their  signature?. 
So  much  tor  the  "  uupredecented  unanimity  " 
of  the  individual*  who  signed  the  paper,  of 
whom  more  hereafter.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
States,  the  real  parties  in  the  Convention. 

Of  the  State*  who  were  "  present, "  and  voted 
for  the  Constitution,  there  were  only  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia— while  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  York,  and,  probably,  Massachusetts,  f 
did  rwt  so  vote  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  by  a 
piece  of  political  "  sharp-practice,"  which  was 
unworthy  of  the  men  and  the  occasion,  the  vote 
of  North  Carolina  was  nominally  in  favor,  while, 
in  reality,  it  was  opposed  to  the  measure. |  If 
there  were  any  "uupredecented  unanimity" 
in  the  actual  dissent  of  four  out  of  thirteen 
States  of  the  "  League,"  as  every  student  know.* 
to  have  been  the  case,  I  have  yet  to  learn  it. 

Referring  to  the  signers  of  this  Constitution,  I 
beg  to  remind  you  that  the  signatures,  except 
those  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  are  only 
individual  signatures,  without  the  smallest  spark 
of  official  significance,  whatever.  In  fact,  the 
only  object  there  was  in  having  the  signatures 
appended  thereto,  was  to  mislead  the  public. 
respecting  the  strength  of  the  opposition  ;  ? 
and,  by  an  adroit  use  of  words,  through  which  the 
individuals  who  signed  it  merely  subscribed,  as 
witnesses  to  the  fact  of  its  adoption  by  the 
Convention,  not  as  Delegates,  binding  their 
respective  States  as  well  as  pledging  their  indi- 
vidual action  on  the  subject,  '.   together  with  the 


Abraham  Clark,  of  New  Jersey;  Patrick  Henry,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Richard  Caswell  and  Willie  Jones,  of  North  Caro- 
lina: George  Walton  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton  of  Georgia. 

*  Elbridge  Gerry  and  Caleb  Strong,  of  Massachusetts; 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut;  Robert  Yates  and  John 
Lansing,  of  New  York ;  William  C.  Houston,  of  New  Jersey ; 
John  P'rancis  Mercer  and  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland ;  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  George  Mason,  George  Wythe,  J.  McClurg. 
of  Virginia;  Alexander  Martin  and  William  R.  Davie,  of 
North  Carolina  :  William  Pierce  and  William  Houstoun,  of 
Georgia — by  no  means  insignificant  men.  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  States. 

t  Of  the  five  Delegates  from  Massachusetts,  only  two 
signed  the  proposed  Constitution  ;  and.  on  the  vote  of  the 
legal  electors  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  members  of  the 
Convention  which  was  called  to  consider  thr  proposed 
instrument,  a  majority  was  cast  for  those  candidates  who 
were  pledged  to  oppose  its  ratification. 

t  The  Delegation  from  North  Carolina  numbered  five 
members,  of  whom  only  two  signed  it,  approving  it.  Mr. 
Blount  signed  it  as  a  Witness  merely,  and  expressly  reserv- 
ed the  right  to  oppose  it,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  extract  from 
his  remarks,  in  Convention,  quoted  in  Note  I,  below. 

§  "A  few  characters  of  consequence,  by  opposing,  or 
"  even  refusing  to  sign  the  Constitution,  mieht  do  infinite 
"mischief,  by  kindling  the  latent  sparks  that  lurk  under  an 
*'  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Convention,  which  may  soon 
"subside."  (Colonel  Hamilton's  remarks,  in  Convention, 
September  n,  1T8T.) 

I  "  He  had  declared  that  he  would  not  sign  so  as  to 
"pledge  himself  in  support  of  the  plan,  but  he  was  re- 
**lieved  by  the  form  proponed,  and  would,  without  commit- 
"  ting  himself,  attest  the  fact  that  the  plan  was  the  unan- 
imous act  of  the  States  in  Convention."  (Mr.  Blount 
of  North  Carolina,  <»  Convention,  September  17,  1787  ) 


equally  adroit  admission  of  the  signatures  of  those 
who  had  no  voice  in  its  adoption,  *  and  the  question  - 
able  propriety  of  giving  a  semblance  of  authority 
to  the  signatures,  by  the  subsequent  interliniation , 
by  a  zealous  "  Federalist,"  of  the  names  of  the 
several  States,  over  the  private  signatures  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  among  their  Delegates, 
(Hamilton's  Republic,  Hi.,  338  f)  the  success  of 
the  project,  in  the  complete  deception  of  the  masse* 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  States,  for  all 
time,  has  been  made  complete.  Students  of 
American  history,  however,  well  know  all  these 
facts;  and  the  concealment  of  them,  either  by 
falsification  or  suppression,  is  uncalled  for  and 
unjust. 

XIII.  You  next  inform  the  Times  that  the 
Constitution  "was  not  promulgated  in  the 
"name  of  the  States.'' — Page  ■>. 

By  reference  to  The  Journal  of  the  Oowoentioi, 
September  12,  1787,  you  will  perceive  that  "the 
"  draft  of  a  letter  to  Congress,  being  at  the  same 
"time  reported,  was  read  once  thoughout,  and 
"afterwards  agreed  to.  by  paragraphs. ''  That 
letter  was  one  which  accompanied  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  Constitution  when  that  yet  una- 
dopted instrument  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled — the  first  "promulga- 
"  tion'  of  it,  in  any  form. 

By  reference  to  the  Journal  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  September  28, 
178;*,— Original  Edition,  Page  163— the  record 
of  i  s  adoption  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dour  mi', 
of  the  Convention,  you  will  find  the  record  of 
that  first  "promulgation,'  that  by  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  it.  in  the  following  words 

"'In  Convention.  Monday,  (September  IT, 
"'1787.  Present.  The  States  of  New-Hamp- 
"  '  shire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bdmil- 
"lton  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
"'vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
"  '  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  : 

u  ■  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  Constitution  be 
"'laid  before  the  United  States  in  Congress 
'*  '  assembled,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
"  '  Convention,  that    it    should    afterwards    be 


*  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,f  or  instance. 

t  "The  signatures  were  made  under  his"  [Colonei 
Hamilton  '*]  "supervision,  as  the  designation  of  the  States, 
"l  opposite  the  members'  names,  is,  in  the  engrossed  copy, 
':  in  his  handwriting. ,:     (Hamilton's  Jiepubhc,  iii., 338.) 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had 
had  no  voice  in  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
and,  when  the  engrossed  copy  was  signed,  was  not,  legally, 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  could  have  openly  usurpel 
the  authority— and  he.  certainly,  had  it  only  by  usurpation, 
since  no  such  authority  was  legally  vested  in  him— to  add 
any  words  to  that  duly  engrossed  and  duly  executed  instru- 
ment ;  and  we  are  constrained  to  consider  this  as  one  of 
the  too-frequent  instances  of  that  gentleman's  use  of 
such  questionable  means,  fcr  the  promotion  of  his  own 
or  his  party's  advantage,  as  in  our  day,  only  tricksters  and 
scalluwags*  resort  to. 
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"•chosen  in  each  State  by  the  People  thereof 
"  •  under  the  recommendation  of  its  Legislature, 
11  •  for  their  assent  and  ratification ; '  "  etc. 

This  Resolution  of  the  individual  States,  as 
such,  in  Convention,  to  lay  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  before  the  United  States  in 
Congress,  was  promptly  obeyed  by  the  Secretary ; 
and  the  "  Congress  having  received  the  Report 
"of  the  Convention  lately  assembled  in  Phila- 
11  delphia,"  {Journal  of  the  United  States,  Septem- 
ber, 17,  1787,)  the  latter,  without  delay, 
"Present:  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
"  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
"  sylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
"  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and,  from 
•'Marvland,  Mr.  Ross,  Resolved,  unanimously, 
"That  the  said  Report,  with  the  Resolu- 
**  tions  and  Letter  accompanying  the  same, 
M  be  transmitted  to  the  several  Legislatures,  in 
"  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  Convention  of 
44  Delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  People 
11  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  Resolves  of  the 
u  Convention,  made  and  provided  in  that 
••  case."     (Ibid— Original    Edition,  166.) 

The  Constitution  was  thus  first  "  promulgat- 
•'  ed  "  by  the  individual  States,  in  Convention 
assembled,  to  the  same  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. The  latter  continued  the  "  promulga- 
u  ation,"  by  transmitting  the  same,  through  the 
Governors,  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States ;  while  these  Legislatures,  in  their  ^urn, 
officially  "  promulgated  V  the  instrument  to  the 
People  of  the  several  States,  as  I  will  show  to 
you.* 

Beginning  with  New  Hampshire,  I  refer  you 
to  the  instrument  of  her  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  which  she  became  the  ninth  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  which  opens  with  these  words  : 

4  •  In  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People 
44  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788. 

'•The  Convention  having  impartially  discussed 
4 '  and  fully  considered  the  Constitution  of  the 
iC  United  States  of  America,  reported  to  Congress 
"by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
44  United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us 
11  by  a  Resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  said 
11  State,  passed  the  U+th  day  of  December  last 
"  past,  and  acknowledging,'1  etc.f 

J  refer  you  also  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
(it - neral  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which,  under 


*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Congress,  at  the 
time  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  exactly  what  its  name 
implies -a  Diet  of  Envoys,  representing  as  many  separate 
Sovereignties,  banded  together  in  "  a  League  "—it  would  be 
a  usef  ulservice  to  the  history  of  his  country,  if  Mr.  Motley 
keeping  in  view  the  everywhere  recognized  law  of  princi- 
pal and  agent,  would  explain  just  wherein  the  individual 
States,  as  such,  did  not  ''promulgate"  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution, even  in  this  particular  process,  and  wherein  any 
other  body,  individual  or  aggregate,  had  any  hand  in  this 
or  any  other  ••  promulgation  "  of  it. 

t  For  the  Journal  of  this  Convention,  complete,  see  TnE 
Hiktorical  Magazine,  II.,  iii.,  257— May,  1868. 


the  date  referred  to,  you  will  find  the  following : 

4  4  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Decem- 
"berll,  1787. 

"  Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
'•Convention,  transmitted  to  the  General  Court 
•' by  Congress,  be  submitted  to  a  Convention  to 
•'be  chosen  by  the  People,  for  their  considera- 
"  tion  and  decision. 

44  Voted,  That  four  hundred  copies  of  the 
•'Constitution,  proposed  by  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, for  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
••be  forthwith  printed  and  sent  to  the  several 
•4  towns  in  this  State,  as  soon  as  may  be. 

44  Voted,  That  Mr.  N.  Peabody,  Mr.  Picker- 
4'ing,  Mr.  Wingate,  Mr.  Badger,  Mr.  Gove,  Mr. 
"Emerson,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  Mr. 
44  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Baker,  with  such  of  the 
4 'honorable  Senate  as  they  shall  join,  be  a  Com- 
"  mittee  to  consider  what  number  the  proposed 
44  Convention  shall  consist  of,  the  mode  of  elec- 
"  tion,  and  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and 
44  report  thereon.*" 

Next  to  New  Hampshire,  is  Massachusetts, 
whose  instrument  of  Ratification,  dated  Februa- 
ry 7,  1788,  contains  the  following  : 

44  The  Convention  having  impartially  discuss- 
"ed  and  fully  considered  the  Constitution  for 
4 '  the  United  States  of  America,  reported  to 
"  Congress  by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from 
"the  United  States  of  America,  and  submitted 
"  to  us  by  a  Resolution  of  the  General  Court  of 
4  •  the  said  Commonwealth,  passed  the  25th  day 
44  of  October  last  past,'"'  etc. 

Allow  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "On  Thursday  (October  18,  1787)  his 
'•excellency  Gov.  Hancock  communicated  the 
44  new  Constitution  to  the  General  Court,  which, 
4 'with  his  Excellency's  speech,  was  committed 

*  On  the  following  day,  this  Committee  reported  tha 
the  proposed  Convention  should  consist  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  Delegates  as  the  several  towns  and  places  were  then 
entitled  to  send  as  Representatives  to  the  General  Court, 
and  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  addition, 
that  those  towns  which,  by  the  then  existing  mode  of  rep- 
resentation, were  not  classed  with  any  other  town  nor  enti- 
tled to  send  by  themselves,  might  send  one  Delegate  from 
each  town;  that  the  qualifications  of  the  Delegates  should 
be  the  same  as  those  required  by  the  Constitution  for 
Representatives,  excepting  what  was  called  the  Exclusion 
Bill  should  not  have  any  effect  in  the  choice  of  Delegates ;  * 
and  that  the  Convention  should  meet  at  Exeter,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  February.  This 
Reportiwas  received  and  duly  accepted:  and,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  the  same  month,  the  action  of  the  General  Court 
was  completed — thus,  through  her  local  Legislature,  New 
Hampshire,  as  such,  without  the  slightest  individual 
action  of  either  the  inhabitants  or  the  People  of  the  State, 
on  the  subject,  acted  for  herself,  in  this  matter. 

*  Only  Protestants  and  Freeholders,  l'esidents  of  the 
State  during  two  years,  were  eligible  to  office,  under  the 
then  existing  Constitution;  and,  "for  Representatives," 
certain  officers,  especially  designated  by  Statute,  were  also 
11  excluded."  The  latter,  under  this  Order,  were  eligible 
to  seats  in  the  Convention. 

What  proportion  of  "  the  inhabitants  "  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  any  capacity,  was  thus  allowed  to  act  on  the 
proposed  Constitution,  we  leave  to  the  determination  of 
our  readers. 
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"to  a  large  and  respectable  Committee  of  both 
11  branches  "  (The  Daily  Advertiser,  Vol.  III.,  No. 
835,  New  York,  Saturday,  October  27,  1787) ; 
that,  on  "Saturday  last,"[  Oct.  20, 1787]  "the  Senate 
9  of  Massachusetts,  after  mature  deliberation, 
"  passed  a  Resolve,  conformable  to  the  recom- 
"mendation  of  Congress,  for  calling  a  Conven- 
tion, to  meet  at  the  Representatives'  Chamber, 
"  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  December  next ; 
"  and  sent  it  down  for  concurrence"  (Ibid)  ;  and 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  concurred 
therein,  immediately  afterward  ;  (Ibid,  No.  839, 
New  York,  Thursday,  November  1,  1787)  and 
to  leave  you  with  this  portion  of  the  subject.* 

Even  in  Rhode  Island  the  "  promulgation  "  of 
the  proposed  Constitution,  which  she  so  long  and 
so  obstinately  refused  to  approve,  was  never 
attempted  by  any  other  body  nor  under  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  "  General  Assembly 
"of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
"  Plantations, "  convened  and  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Royal  Charter  which  she  retain- 
ed, until  within  a  very  few  years,  as  her  funda- 
mental law.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  printed 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  October  Session,  1 787,  you  will  find  a 
Resolution  ordering  the  printing  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  (Pages  205,  200,)  while,  in  that  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  same  body,  in  the  Febru- 
ary Session,  1788,  (Page  271)  you  will  find  an 
Act,  ordering  the  same  Constitution  to  "to  be 
V  laid  before  the  Freemen  f  at  large  " — the  only 
instance,  within  my  knowledge,  where  the  Free- 
men or  citizens  of  any  of  the  States,  were  called 
on  to  act,  directly,  on  it — and,  as  you  know, 
"  the  Freemen  at  large  "  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  made  very  summary  work 
of  the  proposed  Constitution,  by  resolutely 
rejecting  it,  in  toto.% 


*  The  members  of  this  Convention  were  elected  by  that 
portion  of  the  u  inhabitants"  of  Massachusetts  which  were 
"  males  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  having  a 
■  freehold  estate  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  annual 
"  income  of  three  pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the  value  of 
"sixty  pounds.''  {Constitution,  Chapter  I.,  Section  II., 
Article  II:  Ibid,  Chapter  I.,  Section  III.,  Article  IV.) 

t  The  Freemen  of  Rhode  Island  were  exclusively  Free- 
holders, owning  real  estate  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  or 
which  would  rent  for  two  pounds,  per  annum,  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  such  Freeholders.— Aenold's  Rhode  Island, 
ii.,  225. 

X  The  result  of  this  direct  vote  of  the  Freemen  and 
Freeholders  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  proposed  Constitution, 
one  would  have  supposed,  furnishes  material  for  thought, 
even  for  so  genteel  an  author  and  selfish  a  partisan  as 
Mr.  Motley. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  few  communities  in  the  United 
States  were  as  actively  engaged  in  commerce  as  Newport, 
and  few  were  as  much  interested,  therefore,  in  restoring 
order  out  of  "  chaos,"  if  any  such  "  chaos  "really  existed, 
at  that  time,  Yet,  in  the  entire  town  of  Newport,  only 
eleven  voted  on  the  great  pending  question  of  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  the  proposed  Constitution;  and,  of  the  eleven, 
ten  voted  to  reject  it.  In  Providence,  only  one  voted  on 
the  question ;  and  that  single  vote  was  cast  against  the 


Of  the  final  action  of  Rhode  Island,  I  can 
speak  only  through  another;  but  I  am  happy  in 
being  permitted  to  turn  to  one  who  has  so  com- 
pletely established  his  ability  to  read  correctly, 
and  his  integrity  in  using  correctly,  the  original 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of 
his  native  State.  Hon.  Samuel  Greene  Arnold, 
in  his  excellent  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  ii.,.j58;  559,  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
contest  which  preceded  and  attended  the  passage 
of  the  bill — offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Marchant  of 
Newport — in  its  passage  through  the  Senate,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  January,  1790,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral excitement  which  prevailed,  when  the  passage 
of  the  Act  was  announced  to  the  multitude  which 
had  gathered  around  the  Court  house,  at  Provi- 
dence.* 

I  have  before  me,  signed  by  "George  Wyllys, 
"  Secretary,"  a  copy  of  a  Preamble  and  two  Res- 
olutions of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  were  passed  "  At  a  General  Assem- 
"  bly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  America, 
"  holden  at  New  Haven,  in  the  said  State,  on 
"  the  second  Thursday  of  October,  Anno 
"Domini,  1787,M  which  recites  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Convention  and  that  of  the  Feder- 
al Congress,  and  recommends  to  "  the  people  of 
"  the  several  towns  of  this  State,  who  are  quali- 
"  fied  by  law  to  vote  in  Town-Meetings,  t  to  meet 
"  on  the  second  Monday  of  November  next  (at 
"their  usual  place  of  holding  Town-Meetings) 
"  and  choose  Delegates  to  meet  in  a  Convention, 
"  for  the  p.urposes  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid 
"  resolves  of  Convention  and  Congress."  It 
provides,  also,  for  the  election,  the  number  of 
Delegates,  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  etc.,  all  of  which  disprove 
your  idea  of  the  independence  of  the  "  promul- 
"  gation  "  from  all  State  authority. 

In  New  York,  the  eleventh  member  of  the 
Union,  the  Assembly  met  at  Poughkeepsie  on 
the  ninth  of  January,  1788.  (Journal  of  the 
Assembly,  1788,  Edit.  Poughkeepsie,  M,DCC, 
LXXXVIII,  3.)  The  Senate,  for  want  of  a 
quorum,   did    not    meet    until    the   eleventh.- 

Constitution.  In  the  entire  State,  only  two  towns  voted 
for  the  ratification  "of  the  new  system "  while  twenty- 
eight  voted  for  its  rejection— two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
Freemen  only,  in  the  entire  State,  having  been  mean 
enough  to  approve,  by  their  votes,  what  the  State,  in  her 
entirety,  so  scornfully  rejected. 

*  Since  the  text  of  this  letter  was  written,  the  printed 
copy  of  the  Records  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  17F4-1792,  has  been  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  Hon.  John  Rus- 
sell Bartlett,  Secretary  of  State;  and  on  page  373  of  that 
volume  may  be  seen  the  "  Act  calling  a  Convention,"  and 
recommending  "to  the  Freemen  cf  the  several  towns 
"  qualified  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Deputies  to  the  General 
"  Assembly,  to  convene,"  etc. 

t  Only  Freeholders  and  those  possessing  forty  pounds  in 
personal  estate  could  become  a  Freeman  in  Connecticut— 
so  much  for  her  "  inhabitants,  in  their  primary  capacity." 
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—{Journal  of  the  Senate,  same  edition,  3.)  On 
the  latter  date,  Governor  Clinton  made  his 
Annual  Speech,  in  which  are  these  words  :— 
11 1  shall  leave  with  you  the  several  official 
"  communications  which  have  been  made  to  me 
"  in  the  recess;  with  these  you  will  receive  the 
"  proceedings  of  the  General  Convention  lately 
"  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  Act 
"  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  for  their 
"transmission  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  differ- 
u  ent  States.  From  the  nature  of  my  office  you 
"  will  easily  perceive  it  would  be  improper  for 
"  me  to  have  any  other  agency  in  this  business 
"than  that  of  laying  the  papers  respecting  it 
"  before  you  for  your  information  "  {Journal  of 
the  Senate,  4  :  Journal  of  the  Assembly,  7.)  On 
the  thirty-first  of  January,  "  the  House  resolv- 
"  ed  itself  in'o  a  committee  of  the  whole 
"  House,  on  his  Excellency  the  Governor's 
"  speech,  and  the  papers  which  accompanied 
"  the  same ;  "  {Journal  of  the  Assembly,  47) 
47)  in  which,  after  a  vigorous  debate,  and  the 
most  strenuous  opposition,  a  Preamble  and  Res- 
olution, offered  by  Mr.  Benson,  were  adopted. 
The  Preamble  recites  the  Resolution  of  the 
Federal  Congress,  transmitting  the  proposed 
Constitution  to  the  several  State  Legislatures ; 
and  the  Resolution  simply  "submits"  the  same 
"to  a  Convention  of  Delegates  to  be  chosen  by 
"  the  People  of  this  State.''  {Journal  of 
Assembly,  47).  Other  Resolutions  followed, 
and  were  adopted  by  the  Committee,  re- 
specting the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  electing 
the  Delegates  ;  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention ;  the  issue  of  credentials  to 
Delegates;  etc. — all  of  which  were  subsequently 
approved  by  the  Assembly  {Journal  of  Assem- 
bly, 47 -49)  ;—  and,  on  the  following  day,  the 
Senate,  after  much  debate  and  opposing 
action,  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  House 
{Journal  of  the  Senate,  20-21.)  while  the 
"inhabitants'1  and  the  People  of  the  State  had 
taken  no  no  part  whatever,  directly,  in  the 
"promulgation"  of  the  proposed  Constitution.* 
New  Jersey,  the  third  State  which  ratified 
the  acts  of  the  Federal  Convention,  was 
equally  emphatic.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  a 
Preamble  and  Resolutions  of  the  House'  of 
Assembly  of  that  State,  signed  by  Maskell 
Ewing,  Clerk,  in  which,  after  reciting  the 
action  in  the  Federal  Convention  and  Federal 
Congress,  the  House  recommends  "such  of  the 
"inhabitants  of  this  State,  as  are  entitled  to 


*  At  the  period  under  consideration,  only  those  who  had 
resided  in  the  County  for  six  months  and  who  possessed 
a  freehold,  within  the  County,  of  twenty  pounds,  or  rented 
a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings 
and  heen  rated  and  actually  paid  taxes  to  the  State,  were 
permitted  to  vote  in  New  York  (Constitution,  Article  VII.) 
—surely  a  small  portion  of  the  "inhabitants"  of  that 
State,  was  thus  allowed  to  vote  on  this  question. 


"  vote  for  Representatives  in  General  Assembly, 
"  to  meet  in  their  respective  Counties,"  on  i 
given  day.  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Delegate: 
to  a  State  Convention,  "  for  the  purposes  here 
"inbefore    mentioned;"     providing    for    tin 
meeting  of  the    Convention;    authorizing  tha- 
Convention   to    "finally    ratify    the    same    hi 
"  behalf   and  on  the   part  of  this   State'' ;    ancl 
instructing   the    Sheriffs  of  Counties   to   givtj 
publicity    of    the  time,  places,    and    purposes i 
of  the  election.      Appended    to  this  copy   on 
the    Act    referred    to,   is  a  copy  of    the    Resi 
olution  of    concurrence,  on    the  part   of    thci 
Senate,  passed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October. 
1787,  and  signed  by  Bowes  Reed,  Clerk. 

I  have  also  before  me,  a  copy  of  an  Act  of 
the  same  Legislature,  passed  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  1787,  entitled,  An  Act  to 
"  authorize  the  People  of  this  State  to  meet  ■ 
"  Convention,  deliberate  upon,  agree  to,  and  ratify 
"  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  propos- 
"  ed  by  the  late  General  Convention" — a  singu- 
lar mode,  truly,  if  you  are  correct,  of  "pro- 
"  mulgating  "  the  proposed  Constitution  by  the 
"inhabitants,  in  their  primary  capacity." 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  second  State  '  which 
ratified  the  Constitution,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Franklin,  w7itli  his  associate  Delegates,  in  person, 
reported  the  proposed  Constitution,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Septem 
ber  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  recommended 
the  passage  of  a  Law,  "  vesting  in  the  new  Con 
"  gress  a  tract  of  land  of  ten  miles  square,  by 
"which  that  body  might  be  induced  to  fix  the 
"  seat  of  Federal  Government  in  this  State  ;  an 
"  event  which  must  be  highly  advantageous  to 
"  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania."  (The 
Daily  Advertiser,  Vol.  III.,  No.  80G,  New  Yorlc, 
Monday,  September  24,  1787). 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  series  oi 
Resolutions,  authorizing  the  election  of  Delegates 
to  a  State  Convention ;  specifying  the  time, 
places,  and  mode  of  election,  and  the  qual- 
ifications of  voters:  f  and  a  recommendation  to 
the  succeeding  General  Assembly  to  piovide  for 


*  *'  All  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  of  full  age,  who  are 
"  worth  fifty  pounds,  Proclamation  money,  clear  estate  in 
"  the  same,  and  have  resided  within  the  County  in  whicb 
"  they  claim  to  vote,  for  twelve  months  immediately  pre- 
"  ceding  the  election,''  (Constitution,  Article  IV)  were  those 
who,  alone,  were  empowered  to  vote  for  Delegates  to  the 
Convention  of  New  Jersey,  and  thereby  pass  judgment  on 
the  proposed  Constitution. 

t  Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  II, ,  Section  VI.,  of  the 
Constitution,  males  who  had  resided  iu  the  State  during 
one  year  and  had  paid  public  taxes  during  that  time,  were 
alone  entitled  to  vote  in  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time ;  unless 
they  were  sons  of  freeholders,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  in  which  case,  because  of  their  blood,  they  could 
vote  unthovt  -possessing  any  property  or  paying  any  taxes, 
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the  payment  of  the  Delegates  and  the  expences 
of  the  Convention. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an 
official  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  I  have  a  file 
of  'J lie  Daily  Advertise?',  published  in  New 
York,  in  two  numbers  of  which  (No.  814,  Wed- 
nesday, October  3,  and  No.  816,  Friday,  October 
5,  1787)  they  appear  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
their  correctness,  as  published  in  that  paper. 

Of  Dei- awake,  the  first  State  which  ratified 
the  Constitution,  I  find  no  official  record.     The 
papers  of  the  day,  however,  refer  to  the  action  , 
of  the  General  Assembly    on  the  subject,  one  ! 
specimen   of  which,  from    The  Daily  Advertis- 
er, No.  845,  Netc   York,  Thursday.  November  8,  j 
1787,  I  copy:  "Wilmington,  October  "6\.     On 
"Monday,  the  22nd  inst., agreeable  to  Law,  the 
"  General  Assembly  of  this  State  met  at  Dover,  , 
"buta  sufficient  number  of  the  members  not  at- 
tending, the  House  adjourned  from  day  to  day 
"till  Wednesday,  when  a  quorum  being  present, 
"the    House    of  Assembly    proceeded  to  busi- 
"ness,   and  elected    Thomas  Rodney,  Esquire, 
"  Speaker,  and  Jamos  Booth,  Esq.,  Clerk.      They  , 
"  then   ordered  a   Convention    to    be  called  for 
"  taking  into  consideration  the  plan  of  govern - 
"  ment  recommended  by  the  late  Federal  Con- 
**  vention ;    the  election   to  be  held  at  the  usual  ' 
"place  in  each  County,  on  the  third  Monday  of 
"next  month:  and  the  Convention  to  meet  at 
"  Dover,  on  the  next  Monday  thereafter.*" 

The  part  which  the  State  Government  of 
Maryland  took  in  "  promulgating  "  the  pro- 
posed  Constitution,  may  be  seen  in  the  recital,  in 
her  instrument  of  ratification,  that  "  the  Con-  | 
"  stitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
"  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Convention,"  etc. 
had  been  "  submitted  to  us  by  a.  Resolution  of 
mthe  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  Novem- 
ber Session,  1787.1" 


*  At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  only  citizens,  aged 
twenty-one  years,  freeholders  in  that  State,  holding  "  fifty 
I  acres  of  land  or  more,  well  settled,  and  twelve  acres 
"thereof  cleared  and  improved,  or  be  otherwise  worth 
1  Forty  pounds,  I  .wful  money  of  this  Government,  clear 
"estate,"  and  residents  of  two  years'  standing,  were  enti- 
tled to  vote,  in  Delaware.  (Laws  of  the  ~Statfi-Ed.it. 
Newcastle,  1797 — i.,  148.  compared  with  the  Constitution, 
Article  V.) 

t  "  On  the  23d  ult..  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State 
"of  Maryland,  it  was  'Resolved,  that  the  Hon.  James 
I  'M'Henry,  Daniel  of  Saint  Thomas  Jenifer.  Daniel  Car- 
'"roll,  John  Francis  Mercer,  and  Luther  Martin.  Esquires, 
<;  '  Deputies  from  this  State  to  the  late  Convention,  be  re- 
I  'quested  to  attend  this  house  on  Thursday,  the  '.9th  inst. 
"'to  give  this  house  information  of  the  "proceedings  of 
S ' said  Convention. 

"'Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  that  the  proceedings 
"'of  the  Federal  Convention,  transmitted  to  the  General 
"' Assembly,  thro' the  medium  of  Congress,  be  submitted 
"'  to  a  Convention  of  the  People  of  this  State,  for  their 
"  'full  and  free  investigation  and  decision.'  "  (The  Daily 
Advertiser,  Vol.  III.,  No.  866,  New  York,  Monday,  De- 
cember 3,  17S7.) 

At  that  time,  the  qualifications  of  electors  were,  freemen, 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  either  freehold 


Virginia,  also,  acted  through  her  General 
Assembly,  in  the  w  promulgation  "  of  the  pro- 
posed Constitution.  I  have  before  me  a  series 
of  Resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  that 
body,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  after  a 
violent  debate,  in  which  many  of  the  members, 
led,  respectively,  by  Patrick  Henry  and  George 
Mason,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Corbin,  George 
Nicholas,  and  John  Marshall,  on  the  other, 
participated;  and  I  find,  therein,  over  the  verifi- 
cation of  "John  Beckley,  Oik.  II. D.,°  that 
"  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention. 
"  as  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly, 
"  through  the  medium  of  Congress,  be  submit- 
"  ted  to  a  Convention  of  the  People,*  for  their 
"full  and  free  investigation  and  discus-ion  ;  " 
at  the  same  time,  specifying  all  the  details  of' 
the  qualifications  of  voters;  the  time,  mode, 
and  places  of  election  of  Delegates;  etc. 

You  will  also  find,  in  the  instrument  of  rati- 
fication, by  Virginia,  which  you  have  em- 
ployed, in  your  letter  to  the  Times,  the  following 
allusion  to  these  Resolutions: — ""VYe,  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  People  of  Virginia,  duly  elected, 
"  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
11  (reneral  Assembly,  and  now  met  in  Conven- 
"tionr"+  etc;  from  which,  also,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  "  promulgation"  of  the  proposed 
Constitution,  in  Virginia,  was  entirely  the  act 
of  the  State  authorities,  as  such,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  and  only  by  its  individual  authority. 

In  Noktfi  Carolina,  the  same  line  of  policy 
was  adopted.  The  General  Assembly  cf  the 
State  received  the  instrument — the  proposed 
Constitution — from  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  adopted  a  Resolution 
referring  it  to  a  Convention  of  the  State,  for 
deliberation    and    determination.     Under  that 


estates  of  fifty  acres  of  land  within  the  County  in  which 
they  resided  and  offered  to  vote,  or  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty, in  Maryland,  to  tne  amount  of  thirty  pounds,  and 
having  lived  one  year  in  the  County  in  which  they  offered 
to  vote.    (Constitution  of  Maryland,  Article  II.) 

*  In  Virginia,  Mr.  Motley's  "inhabitants,  in  their 
"  primary  capacity,"  were  confined  to  '■  every  male  citizen 
"  (other  than  free  negroes  or  mulattoes)  of  this  Common- 
"  wealth,  aged  twenty-one  vears,  or  such  as  have  refused 
"  to  give  assurance  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth,. 
"  being  possessed,  or  whose  tenant,  for  years,  at  will,  or  ar 
"  suffrance,  is  possessed  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land, 
"with  a  house,  the  superficial  content  of  the  foundation 
"  whereof  is  twelve  feet  square,  or  equal  to  that  quantity. 
"  and  a  plantation  thereon,  or  fifty  acres  of  unimproved 
"  land,  or  a  lot  or  part  of  a  lot  of  land  in  a  city  or  town 
"  established  by  Act  of  General  Assembly,  with  a  house 
"  thereon,  of  the  like  superficial  content  or  quantity,  hav- 
"  in"-,  in  such  land,  an  estate  of  freehold  at  the  least,  and, 
"unless  the  title  shall  have  come  to  him  by  descent, 
"  devise,  marriage,  or  marriage  settlement,  having  been 
"so  possessed  six  months,  and  no  other,  shall  be  qualified 
"  to  vote  for  Delegates  to  serve  in  General  Assembly,  for 
"  the  Conntv,  City,  or  Borough,  respectively,  in  zvhich  the 
' '  land  lieth."  (Laivs  of  Virginia,  Assembly  of  1785,  Chap- 
ter LV.,  Section  II— Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  xn.,  120.) 
t  Debates  and  other  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
Virginia— Edit  Richmond,  1805—469. 
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Resolution,  arid  by  its  authority,  the  Conven- 
tion met  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  July,  1788  ;  and  the  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings—I quote  from  Proceedings  and  Debates 
of  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  Edit. 
Edenton,  MDCCLXXXIX,  Page  19— is  as  follows  : 
"  At  a  Convention,  begun  and  held  at  Hillsbor- 
'•  ough,  the  21st  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
'•  Lord,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
"  eight,  and  of  the  independence  of  America  the 
"  thirteenth,  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  the 
"  last  General  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  delib- 
erating and  determinating  on  the  proposed 
'•plan  of  Federal  Government,"  etc.  By  what 
authority  the  proposed  Constitution  was  "  pro- 
"  mulgated"  in  North  Carolina,  by  whom,  and  in 
whose  name,  will  thus  be  seen.* 

In  South  Catiolina,  also,  the  Legislature  was 
the  instrumentality  through  which  the  proposed 
Constitution  was  "promulgated;'1  and  the  in- 
strument of  ratification,  through  which  that 
State  became  a  member  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  recites 
that  fact: — "The  Convention,  having  maturely 
'•  considered  the  Constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
"ment,  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Delegates  from  the  United  States  of 
"  America,  and  submitted  to  them  by  a  Resolution 
4  k  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  passed  the  17th 
"■and  18th  days  of  February  last,  in  order" 
etc.f 

Lastly,  Georgia,  the  sixth  State  which  ratified 
the  Constitution,  received  the  proposed  form  of 
government  through  the  "promulgation"  of  its 
Legislature,   as  each   of    the   other   States  had 


*  Electors  voting  for  Senators,  in  North  Carolina,  were 
confined  to  those  who  were  Freemen,  residents  of  the 
County  for  one  year,  and  possessing  a  freehold  estate, 
within  the  County,  of  fifty  acres,  for  six  months  preceding 
'I  hose  voting  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
representing  a  County,  were  confined  to  Freemen,  residents 
<A  the  County  for  one  year,  and  taxpayers.  Those  voting 
lor  Members  of  the  House,  representing  a  town,  were  con- 
fined to  Freemen  owning  freehold  estates  in  such  town  or 
taxpayers  therein.  (Constitution, Sections  VII,  VIII  and 
IX.)  ' 

..  +  Those  who  were  entitled  to  vote  on  the  question  in 
South  Carolina,  are   thus  described;  "Every  free  white 
.,  rnPan' and  no  other  person,  who  acknowledges  the  bein» 
of  a  God  and  believes  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  who  has  attained  to  the  age  of  one 
„  u  ^twenty  years,  and  hath  been  a  resident  and  an  in- 
habitant in  this  State,  for  the  space  of  one  whole  vear 
•  bef°re  the  day  appointed  for  the  election,  and  hath  a 
««*  wl?  atileau  nfty^res  of  land,or'a  town  lot, 
and  hath  been  legally  seized  and  possessed  of  the  same 
at  least  six  months  previous  to  such  election,  or  hath 
.«  SiSt a  faiX    \°  Precedi°g  ye!ir>  or  was  taxable  the  present 
year,  at  least  six  months  previous  to  the  said  election   in 

'«  L8JJmfefT-aU°  the  tax  on  my  acres  of  land>  to  the  sup- 
port  of  this  Government  shall  be  deemed  a  person  auali- 

sentative  or  Representatives,  to  serve  as  a  member  or 

•'?nl^v^Jhe^^  rill0l^  of  Represented 
for  the  Parish  or  District  where  he  actually  is  a  resident 

2Mn  a?y  ?-t,her  Pari8h  or  District  in  this  State? where  he 
xmh  {$",  ,kefrerehold'.'  (Constitution  of  msTKn 
XIII.— Statutes  at  Large,  i.,  140.) 


received  it ;  and  in  the  act  of  her  Convention,  \i 
which  she  ratified  that  Constitution,  she  recitijj 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Convention,  that  of  tt| 
Federal  Congress,  and  thfiiofher  ownLegislatur\ 
before  referred  to,  as  the  basis  of  her  Act  cl 
approval.  The  Resolutions  of  her  Legislature  J 
passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the  twerJ 
ty-fifth  of  October,  1787,  and  by  her  Senate  oj 
the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month,  were  a 
follows  : 

"Resolved,  That  a  Convention  be  elected  oil 
"the  day  of  the  next  General  Election,  and  ii 
"  the  same  manner  as  Representatives  are  elected^ 
"and  that  the  said  Convention  shall  consist  o 
"  not  more  than  three  members  from  eacli 
"  County. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  Convention  shal 
"  meet  at  Augusta,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  De 
"cember  next;  and,  as  soon  thereafter  as  ma} 
"be  convenient,  proceed  to  consider  the  saio 
"Report,  Letter,  and  Resolutions"  [of  the  Con 
vention  and  the  Congress']  "and  to  reject  oi 
"  adopt  any  part  or  the  whole  thereof.*  " 

I  have  accompanied  you  through  all  those 
stages  of  the  Constitutional  era,  from  the  inception 
of  that  instrument  to  its  submission,  by  the 
States,  respectively,  to  the  Conventions  of  the 
same  States,  for  their  approval  or  rejection  ;  and, 
to  my  satisfaction,  at  least,  I  have  showed  to  you 
that,  neither  in  its  origin,  fundamental  or  imme- 
diate, nor  in  its  "  promulgation,"  was  there  any 
other  instrumentality  than  the  individual  States  oi 
their  legal  representatives  ;  that  the  Constitution 
originated  in  State  action  ;  that  it  was  wholly 
drawn  up  by  the  States ;  and  that  it  was  wholly 
promulgated  in  the  the  name  of  the  States.  I  now 
propose  to  lead  you  to  the  next  subject  of  youi 
remark : 

XIV.  That  the  Constitution  "  was  not  rati" 
"  fied  by  the  States.  The  States  never  acceded 
"toit.f"— Page  9. 


*  "  Every  male  white  inhabitant,  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
"  one  years,  and  possessed,  in  his  own  right,  of  ten  pounds 
"  value,  and  liable  to  pay  tax  in  this  State,  or  being  of  any 
"  mechanical  trade,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  six 
"  months  in  this  State,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
"  tions  for  Representatives,  or  any  other  officers  herein 
"  agreed  to  be  chosen  by  the  People  at  large  "  (Constitu- 
tion, Section  IX)— these,  and  only  these,  in  Georgia,  were 
allowed  to  pass  judgment  on  the  proposed  Constitution,  by 
voting  for  the  members  of  that  Convention. 

t  Let  us  see. 

The  Journal  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  House, 
for  Friday,  the  eighth  of  Januarv,  1790,  contains  the  An- 
nual Speech  of  the  President  (Washington)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session ;  and  that  Speech  was  opened 
with  these  words : 

"  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  op  Repbe- 
"  sentatives: 

"  I  embrace,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  opportunity 
"  which  now  presents  itself  of  congratulating  you  on  the 
"present  favorable  prospects  of  our  public  affairs.  The 
"  recent  accession  of  the  important  State  op  Nostu  Cab- 
"  olina  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  (of  which 
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Under  the  last  division  of  your  subject,  I  prov- 
d  that  the  several  Conventions,  to  which  the 
•roposed  Constitution  was  transmitted  by  the 
jegislatures  of  the  several  States,  after  the  latter 
ad  received  it  from  the  United  States  in  Con- 
fess assembled,  were  called  into  being  by  the 
,e<nslatures  of  those  States,  in  their  official 
apacities — that  they  were  the  States,  as  such,  in 
inventions  assembled.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
uotations  which  I  have  heretofore  made  from  the 
.cts  under  the  authority  of  which  they  assembled, 
ut  simply  re-call  your  attention  thereto  and  to  the 
aptions  of  several  of  the  Acts  of  Ratification 
-•'/»  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the 
-People  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;"  "  In 

•  the  Name  of  the  People  of  Pennsylvania;'1''  "In 
'•  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;" 
1  In  Convention  of  the  People  of  the  State  of 
•South  Carolina;'1''  "  Virginia,  to  wit;'''  "  Rat- 
ification of  the  Constitution  by  the  Convention 

■  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island   and    Providence 

■  Plantations ;"  "  State  of  North   Carolina.  In 

•  Convention;''''  "  Commonwealth  of   Massachu- 


offlcial  information  has  been  received;)  the  rising  credit 
and  respectability  of  onrconntry;  *  *  *  are  circumstan- 
ces auspicious,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  our  national 
prosperity." 
The  same  Journal,  for  Monday,  the  eleventh  of  the  same 

anuary,  contains  the  following  entry,  supplementary  to 

lat  just  quoted : 

"Mr.'"  [Itufwrs  "King,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
reported  an  Address  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  answer  to  his  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, which,  being  amended,  was  adopted  as  f olloweth : 

it  i  >j>0  THK  President  of  the  United  States  : 
"'Sir: 

"  '  We  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  return  you  onr 
i '  thanks  for  your  Speech  delivered  to  both  Houses  of 
4  Congrees. 

44 '  Tne  accession  of  the  State  of  Nobth  Caeolina  to 
lthe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  gives  us  much 
*  pleasure;  and  we  offer  you  our  congratulations  on  that 
4  event, '  "  etc. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  if,  as  Mr.  Motley  says,  "the 
States  never  acceded  to  "  the  Constitution,  that  both  the 
resident  and  the  Senate  should  have  fallen  into  the  same 
istake,  in  supposing  and  asserting  the  contrary.  But  let 
t  see,  further. 

The  same  Journal  of  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  June  1, 1790, 
mtains  the  following  entry  : 

"  A  written  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Leaf,  his  Secretary,  was  read,  as  follows: 
"  •  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepeesent- 
4  atives : 

11  •  Having  received  official  information  of  the  accession 
4  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Pl  vnta- 
4tions&>  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  take 
lthe  earliest  opportunity  of  communicating  the  same  to 
lyou,  with  my  congratulations  on  this  happy  event, 
4  which  unites,  under  the  general  Government,  all  the 
'  States  which  ivere  originally  confederated.' " 

These  were  the  only  Stafei  which  had  not.  ratified,  or 
acceded  to  the  Constitution,"  when  General  Washington 
ecame  President ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  oe  whose 
ord  I  shall  rely,  in  this  case,  thst  of  President  Washing- 
n  and  that  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni  ed  States,  each  of 
hom  said,  specific  illy,  the  States  did,  individually,  "  ao 
cede  to  the  Constitution  ",'  or  that  of  Mr  Motley,  who 
ys,  as  distinctly,  they  did  not  ? 


"  setts;  "  *'  State  of  Georgia.  In  Convention  ;  " 
etc.; — all  of  which  indicate  the  character  of  the 
bodies  which  ratified  the  Constitution  ;  that  they 
were  the  representatives  of  the  individual  States, 
"  free,  sovereign,  and  independent,"  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  New  Hampshire  expressed  it. 

In  what  capacity  these  Conventions  acted,  after 
they  had  assembled — whether  or  not  they  acted 
as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereignties  of 
their  respective  States — fortunately,  has  not  been 
left  in  doubt ;  and,  by  a  reference  to  the  forms 
of  ratification,  by  these  several  Conventions — the 
State-papers  through  which  the  thirteen  States 
severally  ratified  the  Constitution  —you  will  learn 
whether  or  not  "  the  States  "  ratified  it ;  whether 
or  not  it  was  "acceded  to  "  by  "  the  States,"  as 
such,  separately,  rather  than  "  by  the  people  of 
11  the  whole  land,  in  their  aggregate  capacity." 

I  will  first  introduce  Delaware — the  first  State 
which  acted — whose  Deputies  thus  spake  :  "  We, 
"  the  Deputies  of  the  People  of  Delaware  State, 
"  in  Convention  met,  *  *  *  have  approved,  as- 
"  sented  to,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
"  presents  do,  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
"  thority  to  us  given,  for  and  in  behalf  of  our- 
"  selves  and  our  constituents,  fully,  freely,  and 
"entirely  approve  of,  assent  to,  ratify,  and  con- 
"  firm  the  said  Constitution." 

Next  came  Pennsylvania,  whose  Convention 
thus  declared  its  meaning:  "  In  the  Name  of 
"the  People  of  Pennsylvania  :  Be  it  kuown 
"unto  all  men,  that  We,  the  Delegates  of 
"the  People  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
"  vania,  in  General  Convention  assembled,  have 
"  assented  to  and  ratified,  and,  by  these  presents, 
"  do,  in  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
"same  People,  and  for  ourselves,  assent  to  and 
"ratify  the  foregoing  "  onstitution  for  the 
"  United  States  of  America.  Done  in  Conven- 
"tion,"  etc. 

New  Jersey  was  the  third  ;  and  her  Convention, 
after  reciting  the  acts  of  the  Feneral  Convention, 
the  Federal  Congress,  and  her  own  Legislature, 
thus  spake:  "Now  be  it  known,  that  We,  the 
11  Delegates  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  chosen 
"  by  the  People  thereof,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
:l  said,  having  maturely  deliberated  on  and  con- 
sidered the  aforesaid  proposed  Constitution , 
"  do,  hereby,  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  People 
"of  the  said  State  of  New  Jersejr,  agree  to, 
"ratify, -and  confirm  the  same  and  every  part 
"  thereof." 

Connecticut  followed  New  Jersey  ;  and  her 
Convention  thus  recorded  its  action:  "In  the. 
"  Name  of  the  Peopi  e  of  the  State  of  Con- 
"  necticut.  We,  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of 
"the  said  State,  in  General  Convention  assem- 
"  bled,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
"  October   last,    have  assented  to   and   ratified,. 
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"  and,  by  these  presents,  do  assent  to,  ratify,  and 
'•  adopt  the  Constitution  reported,"  &c. 

The  fifth  State  whicli  acted  on  the  Constitution 
was  Massachusetts,  whose  Convention  "having 
"impartially  discussed  and  fully  considered 
"the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
"  America  *  *  *  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf 
"  of  the  People  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Consti- 
•■  tution  for  the  United  States  of  Ameriea." 

The  sixth  State  was  Georgia,  whose  Convention, 
after  reciting  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
the  Federal  Congress,  and  her  own  Legislature, 
declared  "  that  we,  the  Delegates  of  the  Peopb  of 
"  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  Convention  met,  pur- 
• '  suant  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  afore- 
"  said,  having  taken  into  our  serious  consideration 
"  the  said  Constitution,  have  assented  to,  ratified, 
"  adopted,  and,  by  these  presents,  do,  in  virtue  of 
"  the  powers  and  authority  to  us  given  by  the 
"  People  of  the  said  State,  for  that  purpose,  for 
"and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  constitu- 
ents, fully  and  entirely  assent  to,  ratify,  and 
"  adopt,  the  said  Constitution.'''' 

Maryland  followed  Georgia ;  and  her  Conven- 
tion thus  declared  its  assent  to  the  Constitution  : 
"In  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  tiie 
* '  People  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  April  28, 
"  1788.  We,  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the 
"  State  of  Maryland,  having  fully  considered  the 
"  Constitution  *  *  *  do,  for  ourselves,  and  in 
"  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  People  of 
''•  this  State,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Qonsti- 
"  tution.'1'' 

South  Carolina  was  the  eighth  State  which 
acceded  to  the  newly  formed  compact;  and  her 
opinion  is  thus  recorded  :  "In  Convention  of 
"  the  People  of  the  State  of  South  Caroli- 
"  na,  by  tiietr  representatives.  held  in  the 
"City  of  Charleston,  on  Monday,  the  12th 
"day  of  May,  *  *  *  The  Convention,  having 
"  maturely  considered  the  Constitution,  or  form 
"  of  Government,  reported  to  Congress  by  the 
"  Convention,  *  *  Do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
"  the  People  of  this  State,  hereby  assent  to  and 
"  ratify  the  said  Constitution.'''' 

New  Hampshire,  the  ninth  State,  perfecred 
the  experiment  and  gave  vitality  to  the  lifeless 
"  form  of  government1'  which  the  Federal  Con- 
vention had  recommended.  Her  Convention,  in 
its  ratification,  adopted  the  same  form  of  words 
which  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts  had  em- 
ployed ;  and  I  refer  you  to  that  part  of  this  letter 
in  which  I  have  quoted  them,  for  their  import. 

After  the  Federal  Government  went  into  oper- 
ation, by  the  assent  of  nine  States  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1788,  four  States 
became  foreign  nations — Virginia,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island — and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  did  not  attacli  either 


to  them  or  to  those  who  resided  within  their 
boundaries.  One  of  these  foreign  States,  through 
her  General  Assembly,  at  its  September  Session, 
1789,  addressed  a  Memorial  "  To  the  President, 
"  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  j 
"the  eleven  United  States  of  America,  in  Oon- 
"  gress  assembled,"  through  the  President  of  the 
same  eleven  United  States  ;  and  President  Wash- 
ington transmitted  that  Memorial  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  with  a  Special  Message.  I  wish  the 
space  which  that  Memorial  would  occupy  might  be 
appropriated  to  a  re  production  of  it,  within  this 
letter,  so  completely  does  it  overturn  your  remark 
that  the  Constitution  "  was  ordained  and  estab- 
' '  lished  over  the  States,  by  a  power  superior  to  the 
"States — by  the  People  of  the  whole  land,  in  their 
li  aggregate  capacity,  acting  through  Conven- 
"  tions  of  Delegates  expressly  chosen  for  the  pur- 
"  pose,  within  each  State,  independently  of  the 
"  State  Governments,  after  the  project  had  been 
"  framed." 

In  this  Memorial,  Rhode  Island  "  desired  to 
"  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
"States;"  and,  while  she  nobly  reminded  her 
seceding  sisters,  of  their  joint  struggles,  their 
joint  sufferings,  and  their  joint  triumph,  in  times 
which  were  past,  acknowledging  she  was  only  "  a 
"  handful,  comparatively  viewed,"  she  boldly 
reminded  them  that  her  people  then  stood,  "as 
' '  it  were,  alone  :  t\iey  had  not  separated  tliem- 
"  selves,  nor  departed  from  the  principles  of  that 
"Confederation  which  was  formed  by  the  Sister 
"  States,  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  in  the 
"  hour  of  danger."  She  declared  the  preference 
of  her  People  for  "  a  democratical  form  of  Gov- 
"  eminent;"  their  view,  "in  the  Constitution, 
"of  an  approach,  though,  perhaps,  but  small, 
"  towards  that  form  of  Government  from  which 
"they  had  lately  dissolved  their  connection,  at 
"so  much  hazard  and  expense  of  life  and  treas- 
"  ure  ;  "  and  her  desire  and  proposition  to  adopt 
such  commeicial  regulations  as  shall  not  tend 
to  defeat  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  but  rather  to  act  in  conformity  to, 
or  co-operate  therewith.* 

*  The  "letter  from  this  Assembly  to  the  President.  Seu- 
"  ate,  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  eleven  United 
"States  of  America,  in  Goneness  assembled,"  referred  to 
in  the  text,  may  be  found  in  the  Records  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  x.,  356,  357, 
and  in  the  American  State  Papers,  Miscellaneous,  i.,  9,  10. 

It  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 

"  In  General  Assembly,  September  Session,  1789 

"  To  the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 

"  RE8ENTATIVE8    OF    THE      ELEVEX    UnITRD    STATES,  IN    CON- 
"  (1RESS  ASSEMBLED  : 

"  The  critical  situation  in  which  the  people  of  this  State 
"  are  placed,  engage  ns  to  make  these  assurances,  on  their 
"  behalf,  of  their  attachment  and  friendship  to  their  sister 
"  States  and  of  their  disposition  to  cultivate  mutual  har- 
"  mony  and  friendly  intercourse.  They  know  themselves 
"  to  be  a  haudf nl,  comparatively  viewed ;  and,  although 
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Rhode  Island,  at  that  time,  was  truly  a 
foreign  People,  Virginia  and  New  York  having 
concurred  in  the  arrangement,  and  North  Caroli- 
na alone  forming  her  company,  under  the  old 
form  of  Government;  yet,  if  the  Constitution 
had  been  adopted  by  "  a  power  superior  to  the 


j  ard  North  Carolina  had  not  been  bouud  by  the 
j  decision  of  that  higher  power;   and   why  their 

obedience  had  not  been  enforced,  by  that  superior 
I  authority.* 

But  to  return  to  the  States  which  had  been 

left   out   of    the   new  Government,  when   New 


••States,1'1  as  you  assert,  you  should,  also,  have  i  Hampshire   ratified   the   Constitution.     Virginia 
informed  the  world  why  it  was  that  Rhode  Island  I  was  the  first  of  the  four  which  acceded  to  it, 


>'  they  now  stand,  as  it  were,  alone,  they  have  not  separat- 
**  ed  themselves  nor  departed  from  the  principles  of  that 
'•  Confederation  which  was  formed  by  the  sister  States,  in 
•'  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
"They  seek," by  this  Memorial,  to  call  to  your  remem- 
••  brance  the  hazards  which  we  have  run,  the  hardships  we 
"  have  endured,  the  treasure  we  have  spent,  and  the  blood 
"  we  have  lost,  together,  in  one  common  cause,  and,  especi- 
••  ally,  the  object  we  had  in  view— the  preservation  of  our 
"  liberty— wherein,  ability  considered,  they  may  truly  say 
•'  they  were  equal  iu  exertions  with  the  foremost,  the 
"  effects  whereof,  in  great  embarrassments  and  other  dis- 
"  tresses,  consequent  thereon,  we  have  since  experienced 
"with  severity— which  common  sufferings  and  common 
"  danger,  we  hope  and  trust,  yet  form  a  bond  of  union 
"  and  friendship,  not  easily  to  be  broken. 

"  Our  not  having  acceded  to  or  adopted  the  new  system 
"  of  Government,  formed  and  adopted  by  most  of  our  sister 
"  States,  we  doubt  not,  has  given  uneasiness  to  them.  That 
'•  we  have  not  seen  our  way  clear  to  do  it,  consistent  with 
"  our  idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  all  embarked 
"  together,  has  also  given  pain  to  us ;  we  have  not  doubted 
"but  we  might,  thereb}',  avoid  present  difficulties;  but  we 
"have  apprehended  future  mischief.  The  People  of  this 
"  State,  from  its  first  settlement,  have  been  accustomed  aud 
"  strongly  attached  to  a  democratical  form  of  Government. 
"  They  have  viewed,  in  the  new  Constitution,  an  approach, 
"  though,  perhaps,  but  small,  towards  that  form  of  Govern- 
"  ment  from  whicb  we  have  lately  dissolved  our  connection, 
"at  so  much  hazard  and  expense  of  life  and  treasure; 
"  they  have  seen,  with  pleasure,  the  administration  thereof. 
''  from  the  most  important  trust,  downwards,  committed 
"  to  men  who  have  highly  merited,  and  in  whom  the  Peo- 
"ple  of  the  United  States  place,  unbounded  confidence; 
"  yet,  eveu  in  this  circumstance,  in  itself  so  fortunate, 
'"they  have  apprehended  danger  by  way  of  precedent. 
J*  Can  it  be  thought  strange,  then,  that,  with  these  impres- 
"  sion*,  they  should  wait  to  see  the  proposed  system 
"  organized  and  in  operation  ?  to  see  what  further  checks 
"  and  securities  would  be  agreed  to  and  established,  by  . 
"way  of  amendments,  before  they  could  adopt  it  as  a  I 
*■  Constitution  of  Government,  for  themselves  and  their  j 
•'*  posterity  ?  These  amendments,  we  believe,  have  already 
**  ufforded  some  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  the 
"  People  of  this  State ;  and  we  earnestly  look  for  the 
"  time  when  they  may,  with  clearness  and  safety,  be  again  ! 
"  united  with  their  sister  States,  under  a  Constitution  and  i 
"form  of  Government  so  weli  poised,  as  neither  to  need 
r  alteration  or  be  liable  thereto,  by  a  majority  only  of  nine 
-  States  out  of  thirteen — a  circumstance  which  may  possibly 
'•  take  place  against  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  Peo- 
"  pie  of  the  XTnited  States.  We  are  sensible  of  the  ex- 
"  tremes  to  which  democratical  Government  is  sometimes 
"liable,  something  of  which  we  have  lately  experienced; 
"but  we  esteem  them  temporary  and  partial  evils  com- 
"  pared  with  the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  a  free  , 
"People;  neither  do  we  apprehend  they  will  be  marked  i 
'•  with  severity,  by  our  sister  States,  when  it  is  considered  | 
:'  that,  during  the  late  trouble,  the  whole  United  States,  not- 
"  withstanding  their  joint  wisdom  and  efforts,  fell  into  the 

1  like  misfortune;  that,  from  our  extraordinary  exertions, 

2  this  State  was  left  in  a  situation  nearly  as  embarrassing 
"as  that  during  the  War;  that,  in  the  measures  which 
"were  adopted,  Government  unfortunately  had  n«t  that 
"  aid  and  support,  from  the  monied  interest,  which  our 
"  sister  States  of  New  York  and  the  Carolinas  experienced, 
''under  similar  circumstances;  and,  especially,  when  it  is 
"  considered  that,  upon  some  abatement  of  that  fermenta- 
"  tion,  in  the  mind6  of  the  people,  which  is  so  common  in 
"  the  collision  of  sentiments  and  of  parties,  a  disposition 
"appears  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  difficulties  wTe  have 
"  labored  under,  on  that  account. 


"  We  are  induced  to  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  altogether, 
"  considered  as  foreigners,  having  no  particular  affinity  or 
•'  connection  with  the  United  States;  but  that  trade  and 
"  commerce,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  this  State  much 
"  depends,  will  be  preserved,  as  free  and  open,  between  this 
"  and  the  United  states,  as  our  different  situations,  at  pres- 
"  ent,  can  possibly  admit;  earnestly  desiring  and  propos- 
"  ing  to  adopt  such  commercial  regulations,  on  our  part,  as 
"  shall  not  tend  to  defeat  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of 
"  the  United  States,  but  rather  to  act  in  conformity  to,  or 
"  co-operate  therewith ;  and  desiring,  also,  to  give  the 
11  strongest  assurances  that  we  shall,  during  our  present 
"  situation,  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  be  in  preparation, 
"  from  time  to  time,  to  answer  our  proportion  of  such 
"  part  of  the  interest  or  principal  of  the  foreign  and 
"  domestic  debt,  as  the  United  States  shall  judge  expedi- 
"  ent  to  pay  and  discharge. 

"  We  feel  ourselves  attached,  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
"  friendship,  kindred,  and  of  interest,  to  our  sister  States; 
"  and  we  cannot,  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  look  to 
"  any  other  quarter,  for  those  advantages  of  commercial 
"intercourse  which  we  conceive  to  be  more  natural  and 
"  reciprocal,  between  them  and  us. 

"  1  am,  at  the  request  and  in  behalf  of  the  General  As- 
"  sembly, 

M  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  John  Collins,  Governor. 
"  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

*  Illustrative  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text,  I  submit 
the  following,  which  will  be  respected,  I  imagine,  where 
my  words  would  be  disregarded : 

"  It  appears,  on  one  hand,  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
"  founded  on  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  People  of 

•  America,  given  by  Deputies  elected  for  the  special  pur- 
'  pose;  but  on  the  other,  that  this  assent  and  ratification 
'  is  to  be  given  by  the  People,  not  as  individuals  compos - 
'   ing  one  entire  Nation,  but  as  composing  the  distinct 

"    AND     INDEPENDENT    StATTS  TO     WHICH    THEY    RESPECTIVELY 

"  BELONG.     It  is  to  be   the   assent  and  ratification  of  the 

•  •  sever m.  States,  derived  from  the  supreme  authority  in 
"each  State — the  authority  of  the  People  themselves. 
"  The  act,  therefore,  establishing  the  Constitution,  will 
M  not  be  a  National,  but  a  Fopderal  act. 

"  That  it  will  be  a  Fcederal,  and  not  a  National  act,  as 
'  these  terms  are  understood  by  the  objectors,  the  ac t  of 
"  the  People,  ae  forming  so  many  independent  States,  not 
"  09  forming  one  aggregate  Nation,  is  obvious  from  this 
"  single  consideration,  that  it  is  to  result  neither  from  the 
"  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  People  of  the  Union  nor 
"from  that  of  a  majority  of  the  States.  It  must  result 
"from  the,  unanimous  assent  of  the  several  States  thai 
"  are  parties  to  it,  differing  no  otherwise  from  their  ordin- 
ary assent  •'  [by  their  respective  Legislatures]  "  than  in 
"  its  being  expressed,  not  by  the  Legislative  authority,  but 
"  by  that  of  the  People  themselves.  Were  the  People 
'•  regarded,  in  this  transaction,  as  forming  one  Nation, 

"  THE  WILL  OF    THE   MAJORITY  OV  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 

"  United  States  would  bind  the  minority,  in  the  same 
"  manner  as  the  majority  in  each  State  must  bind  the 
"  minority;  and  the  will  of  the  majority  must  be  determin- 
"  ed  either  by  a  comparison  of  the  individual  votes,  or  by 
"  considering  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  States  as  evi- 
"  deuce  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  People  of  the  Uni- 
"  ted  States.  Neither  of  these  rules  has  been  adopted. 
"  Each  State,  in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  is  considered 

11  AS  A  SOVEREIGN  BODY,  INDEPENDENT  OF  ALL  OTHERS,  AND 
"ONLY   TO  BE    BOUND   BY    ITS   OWN   VOLUNTARY   ACT.      In   this 

"  relation,  then,  the  new  Constitution  will,  if  established, 
"  be  a  Federal,  and  not  a  National  Constitution."    (The 
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after  the  new  Government  had  assumed  au- 
thority ;  and  she,  as  her  sister  States  before 
her  had  done,  acted  through  her  Convention— 
the  latter  being  simply  her  representative,  acting 
in  her  name.  The  record  of  the  action  of  her 
Convention  is  in  these  words:  "  Virginia,  to 
"  wit  :  We,  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  Vir- 
ginia, duly  elected  in  pursuance  of  a  recom- 
"mendation  from  the  General  Assembly,  and 
"  now  met  in  Convention,  *  *  *  Do,  in  the  name 
"and  in  hehalfofthe  People  of  Virginia,  declare 
"and  make  known,"         *        *        *        * 


"  Fmderalist,  No.  XXX  VIII.— Edit.  Morrisania,  1864,  i., 
262,  263.) 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Rhode  Island  was  not  controll- 
ed by  the  new  Constitution,  and  was  governed  by  the  old 
Confederation,  only,  until  she,  for  herself,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  States,  assented  to  and  ratified  the 
Constitution.  It  is  for  this  reason,  in  view  of  his  contrary 
averment,  at,  a  moment  of  peculiar  peril  and  under  circum- 
stances of  the  gravest  character — while  the  Federal  author- 
ities were  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  arms  with  a  respectable 
number  of  their  constituent  States,  who  had  charged  those 
authorities  with  either  the  violent  assumption  of  unconsti- 
tutional powers  or  the  intention,  violently,  to  assume  such 
powers,  and  who  refused,  in  consequence,  to  recognize 
either  them  or  their  acts.  I  have  considered,  and  now 
consider,  Mr.  Motley  as  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  his  country  and  as  seeking,  in  his  letter  to  The  Times, 
not  so  much  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  which  the 
fathers  founded  and  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  which 
was  its  "  supreme  law,"  as  the  unmanly  subversion  of  the 
former,  by  means  of  falsehood,  artfully  and  insidiously  im- 
posed upon  ignorance,  at  a  moment  of  peril  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  alarm,  and,  by  an  equally  artful  and  in- 
sidious imposition,  in  its  stead,  of  a  something— a  republic 
in  name  only,  in  everything  else,  a  despotism— which 
should  embrace,  at  once,  that  peculiarly  convenient  elas- 
ticity, concerning  the  Constitution,  which  distinguishes  the 
British  fundamental  law,  and  that  opportunity— call  it 
what  you  will— which  would  allow  the  Federal  authorities 
—Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial;  subordinates  as 
well  as  principals— with  impunity,  to  interpret  its  meaning 
agreeably  to  their  several  individual  wills  and  to  regard  it 
or  disregard  it  as  might  suit  the  purposes  immediately 
before  them. 

The  country  and  the  world  have  practical  illustrations  of 
the  peculiarities  of  this  modern  phase  of  republican  gov- 
ernmental science,  as  thus  taught  by  Mr.  Motley,  in  the  ex- 
tended series  of  usurpations  of  authority,  which  the  Con- 
stitution afforded  no  warrant  for,  by  every  Department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  during  the  past  ten  years;  and, 
whether  in  the  studied  and  boasted  contempt  for  individual 
rights  and  for  those  of  the  several  States,  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  subordinates  exhibited;  in  the  dissolution  and  the 
organization  of  States,  by  Federal  officers,  at  the  bidding 
of  party  chiefs,  for  party  purposes,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Johnson ;  in  the  imposition  and  collection  of  direct  taxes, 
in  open  and  defiant  violation  of  "  the  supreme  law  of  the 
"  land",  and  in  the  prostitution  of  the  Judiciary,  in  order  to 
make  that  "  constitutional,"  which  an  uncontaminated 
Bench  had  already  declared  to  be  without  clue  warrant,  in 
law.with  General  Grant  as  the  controlling  power;  or  in  other 
acts  of  equal  audacity  and  lawlessness,  everywhere  and 
constantly  thrust  before  the  world,  by  a  haughty  and  law- 
less "  Government  of  the  People,  by  the  People,  for  the 
"  People,"  under  all  these,  those  who  shall  come  after  us 
shall  look,  Inquiringly,  for  that  "  consent  '  on  which  all 
true  Republics,  the  world  over,  base  their  authority,  they 
will,  assuredly,  be  filled  with  amazement,  alike,  at  the 
impudence  of  those  who  committed  the  wrongs,  the  ignorant 
simplicity  of  I  hose  who  were  the  victims,  and  the  extent 
and  completeness  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  made 
throughout  the  United  States,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  if  not  for  all  time  to  come,  of  everything  which  distin- 
guishes a  Government  of  Laws  from  a  Government  of  a 
despot. 


"  With  these  impressions,  with  a  solemn  ap- 
' '  peal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  for  the 
"purity  of  our  intentions,"  *  *  "We,  the  said 
"Delegates,  in  the'  name  and  in  behalf  of 
iithe  People  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents, 
"assent  to  and  ratify  the  Constitution  recom- 
"  mended,"  etc. 

The  eleventh  State  which  became  a  party  to 
the  Union  was  New  York — the  State  which  it  ia 
my  privilege  to  recognize  as  the  first  which  struck 
for  "  the  rights  of  man,"  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  the  first  which  offered  the  lives  of 
her  sons,  on  the  altar  of  the  Union.  Her  record 
is  in  these  words  : — "  We,  the  Delegates  of  the 
"  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  duly  elect- 
"  ed  and  met  in  Convention,  having  maturely 
"  considered  the  Constitution  for  the  United 
"  States  of  America  *  *  *  Do,  declare  and 
"  make  known,  That  all  power,"  etc. 

"Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that 
1 '  the  rights  aforesaid  cannot  be  abridged  nor 
"violated,  and  that  the  explanations  aforesaid 
"  are  consistent  with  the  said  Constitution,  We, 
"  the  said  Delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf 
"  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do, 
"  bv  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said 
"  Constitution." 

On  the  twenty-first  of  November,  1789 — 
seventeen  months  after  the  Constitution  had 
taken  effect — North  Carolina,  through  her 
Convention,  "acceded"  to  it.*  The  record  is 
in  these  words:  "  Resolved,  That  this  Con- 
tention, in  behalf  of  the  freemen,  citizens, 
"  and  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
"lina,  do  adopt  and  ratify  the  said  Constitu- 
"  tion  and  form  of  Government" — the  only 
instance  on  record,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  a  State  were  recognized,  in  any  degree,  in 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1790 — nearly  two 
years  after  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  established  "  between  the  States  so  ratifying 
' '  the  same" — Rhode  Island  assented  to  the  provis- 
ions of  that  instrument ;  and  her  Convention  thus 
described  the  authority  under  which  it  acted  : — 
"  We,  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the  State 
"  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
"  duly  elected  and  met  in  Convention  *  *  We, 
"the  said  Delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  be- 
"  half  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
"  and  Providence  Plantations,  do,  hy  these 
"presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Consti- 
ftMion." 

From  these  extracts,  you  will  perceive,  as  I  said 
before,  that  neither  the  "inhabitants"  nor  the 
People  of  the  several  States,  in  their  primary 
capacit}',  had  any  part  in  the  formation  or  ''estab- 
"  lishment "  of  the   Constitution  for  the  United 

*  Vide  Pcge  19?,  second  column,  Kote  t,  ante. 
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States,  from  its  inception  to  the  inauguration  of 
General  Washington,  as  the  first  President.  The 
steps  to  form  it  originated  in  a  State  Government, 
acting  in  behalf  of  a  State  ;  the  States,  in  Con- 
vention, "  drew  it  up  ;  "  the  States,  successively, 
in  Convention,  in  Congress,  and,  severally,  through 
their  respective  Legislatures,  "  promulgated"  it ; 
the  States,  by  their  respective  Conventions,  sep- 
arately and  severally  "  ratified  it ; "  it  went 
into  effect  only  by  the  authority  of  the  several 
States,  each  acting  for  itself,  and  then  only 
within  those  of  them  who  had  previously,  each 
for  itself,  assented  to  it ;  and  the  States,  after  it 
had  gone  into  operation,  through  their  respec- 
tive representatives — the  several  Electoral  Col- 
leges, separately  acting — placed  the  immortal 
Washington  in  the  presidential  chair. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  while  I 
maintain  that  the  '■''People  of  the  whole  lain!,  in 
P  their  aggregate  capacity,"  did  not  ratify  the 
Constitution,  I  fully  admit  that  the  State  Govern- 
ments, as  such,  did  not  ratify  it,  and  that  the  rat- 
ifications were  made  by  Conventions  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  acting  in  the  name  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  People  of  those  States.  All  this  is 
entirely  true  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  tk  the  People"  of  each  of  those  States 
was  merely  the  aggregate  of  the  membership  of 
that  individual  State,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
State  itself  ;  while  the  mere  "  inhabitants  "  of 
the  State's  territory,  whether  they  were  females, 
or  minor  males,  or  aliens,  or  those  who  had  not 
resided  the  requisite  period  in  the  County,  or 
those  who  had  not  yet  become  rich  enough  to 
buy  a  freehold  in  the  County  where  they  lived 
and  labored,  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  mat- 
ter. \\\  sending  the  proposed  Constitution 
beyond  the  State  Governments  to  the  People  of 
the  several  States,  for  approval,  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  did  not  send  it  to  "a  power  above 
"the  States,"  asyou  suppose,  nor  beyond  the  States, 
but  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  of 
the  several  States ;  to  the  great  source  of  all 
the  political  powers  which  the  several  State 
Governments  possessed ;  to  the  membership  of 
those  several  associations  which,  per  se,  constituted 
the  States  themselves.  This  was  done  because  no 
lesser  power  than  the  original  sovereign  power 
within  each  State  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject;1'"  and    because    no    other    power    than 

*  The  Convention  which  proposed  "  the  new  system  " 
having  greatly  exceeded  the  authority  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  the  several  Delegations,  "  the  express  authority 
"  cf  the  People,  alone,"  as  the  Federalist  said,  (No.  XLII. 
—Edit.  Morrisania,  1864,  i.,  306)  "  could  give  due  validity 
"  to  the  Constitution"  which  it  reported. 

The  debates  on  this  subject,  involving,  as  they  did, 
other  elements  of  a  fundamental  character,  were  very 
animated — Roger  Sherman,  Lurher  Martin,  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, Elbridge  Gerry,  and  Rufus  King  being  among 
those  who  favored  the  submission  of  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution to  the  several  Legislatures,  only,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation; 
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that  of  the  membership  of  the  several  States 
could  bind  those  States,  respectively,  on  so  fun- 
damental a  change  as  was  involved  in  that 
proposed  Constitution.  Yet  no  one,  at  that  day, 
supposed  that  any  other  powers  than  "the 
"  States,"  as  such,  were  thus  appealed  to.  The 
Convention  which  framed  the  instrument  {Letter 
to  Congress*)  the  Constitution  itself  {Art.  VII  f) 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  {Journal,  July 
2  and  U,  1788 X)  and  the  action  of  the  Federal 

while  James  Madison,  George  Mason,  Edmund  Randolph, 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  and  others  favored  the  submission  of 
it  to  Conventions  called  for  that  particular  purpose. 

*  "  In  all  our  deliberations,  we  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
"  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true 
"  American— the  consolidation  of  our  Ud ion,  in  which  is 
';  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our 
"  national  existence.  This  important  consideration,  seri- 
"  ousiy  and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  led  each 
"  State  in  the  Convention  to  be  less  rigid,  on  points  of  in- 
"  ferior  magnitude,  than  might  have  been  otherwise  ex- 
"  pected;  and  thus  the  Constitution  which  we  now  pre- 
"  sent  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of  that  mutual 
"deference  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our 
"  political  situation  rendered  indispensable. 

"  That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of 
"MjerySiATB  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected;  but  each 
"  will  doubtless  consider  that,  had  heb  interest  alone  been 
"  consulted,  the  consequences  might  have  beeu  particu 
"  larly  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others  "  ;  etc.(  Letter  of 
the  Convention  to  the  President  of  Congress,  September  17, 
1787. 

t  "  Article  VII.— The  ratification  of  the  Conventions 
"  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
"  this  Constitution  between  tub  States  so  ratifying, 
"  TUE  same." 

t  On  the  second  of  July,  1788,  "  the  State  of  New 
"  Hampshire  having  ratified  the  Constitution  transmitted 
"  to  tuem  by  the  Act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  September 
"  last,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  their  ratification, 
"  and  the  same  being  read,  the  President  reminded  Con- 
"  gress  that  this  was  the  ninth  ratification  transmitted  and 
"  laid  before  them;  whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
"  seconded  by  Mr.  Edwards, 

"  Ordered,  That  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
"the  V  nited  States,  transmitted  to  Congress,  be  referred 
"  to  a  Committee  to  examine  the  same  and  report  an  Act 
"  to  Congress  for  putting  the  said  Constitution  into  opera- 
'•  tion,  in  pursuance  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  late  Federal 
"  Convention. 

'•  On  the  question  to  agree  to  this  Order,  the  Yeas  and 
"  Nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Yates,"  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia— a  barely  sufficient 
number— approving,  it  was  carried,  Rhode  Island  having 
been  excused  from  voting,  while  New  York  was  divided, 
Delaware  and  North  Carolina  were  not  represented,  and 
Maryland  had  only  one  Delegate  present,  and  so  had  no 
vote. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  following,  the  Committee 
thus  appointed  "  reported  an  Act  for  putting  the  said  Con- 
"  stitution  into  operation,"  which  was  debated,  with  great 
spirit,  until  the  sixth  of  August,  when,  by  a  vote  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,  against 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina— Georgia  being  "  divided  '—the  election  for 
Electors  was  ordered;  the  meetings  of  the  several  State 
Electoral  Colleges,  for  the  election  of  President,  were 
provided  for;  and  the  commencement  of  proceedings, 
under  the  Constitution,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  iu 
March,  1789,  was  determined. 

In  view  of  this  close  vote  on  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  new  Government  should  be  set  in  operation,  even 
after  nine  States  had  duly  ratified  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion, our  readers  may  judge  how  little  necessity  there  must 
have  been  for  the  change,  and  how  little  it  was  cared 
whether  it  was  made  or  not. 
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Government  (President  Washington's  Messages, 
January  S  and  June  1,  1790*)  all  concur  in  this 
view  ;  and  only  therein  is  the  truth. 

Again,  you  remark  that  the  Constitution  "was 
14 ordained  and  established"  "by  the  People  of 
'•the  whole  land  in  their  aggregate  capacity," 
{Page  9)  and,  in  another  place,  (Page  12)  while 
you  say  "  it  is  true  that  the  consent  of  the  People 
44  was  given  by  the  inhabitants  voting  in  each 
44  State,"  you  also  ask,  with  an  air  of  seeming  tri- 
umph, "  in  what  other  conceivable  way  could  the 
'•People  of  the  whole  country  have  voted?1' 
You  also  quote,  from  Judge  Story,  a  similar  ex- 
pression, in  order,  I  suppose,  to  afford  an  appear- 
ance of  respectability  to  your  assertions. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Judge  Story,  re- 
membering that,  fifty  years  ago,  at  which  time  he 
held  no  Federal  commission  and  received  no 
Federal  support,  he  read  history  through  eye- 
glasses of  a  different  color  from  those  which  he 
used,  subsequently,  when  he  had  become  a  Fed- 
eral office-holder. 

With  your  remarks,  however,  I  do  not  propose 
to  deal  so  tenderly ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
to  Article  VII.  of  the  Constitution,  which,  I  fear, 
you  have  not  read  with  care.  The  following  are 
its  terms  :  "  The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions 
"  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Constitution  between 
"  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same  " — from 
which  you  will  perceive  that  "  the  People  of  the 
"whole  land,  in  their  aggregate  capacity,-''  had 
not  been  invited  to  the  feast,  nor  had  "  the  in- 
"  habitants,  voting  in  each  State,"  any  better 
title..  The  "  Conventions  of  niue  States"  were 
alone  competent  to  set  the  wheels  of  the  propos-  ! 
ed  Government  in  motion  ;  and  even  they  could  | 
bind  only  those  "States"  which  formed  the 
nine  approving  members  of  the  Union  and  "be- 
"tween"  whom,  alone — not  "over"  them,  as 
you,  curiously  enough,  pretend — the  Constitution 
was  thus  "established." 

Xo  vote  of  ''the  inhabitants,"  in  each  State, 
nor  in  any  of  them,  was  called  into  requisition  ; 
44  the  People  of  the  whole  land,  in  their  aggregate 
"  capacity,"  was  never  mustered  into  the  service, 
even  to  vote  on  the  Constitution  ;  and  every 
Bchool-boy  in  Massachusetts  can  tell  you,  if  his 
teachers  have  done  their  duty,  that  "  the  inhabi- 
tants" of  any  SL'ite  and  "the  People  of  the 
'•  whole  land,  in  their  aggregate  capacity,"  were, 
alike  never  invited,  nor  did  they  ever  attempt,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  proposed  Constitution 
should  go  into  effect.  It  had  been  a  "  State" 
affair  from  the  beginning:  it  has  continued  to 
be  a  '•  State"  affair  to  the  present  day. 

There  are  several  minor  statements  in  your 
letter  which  are  not  less  fictitious  than  are  those 


*  Vide  extracts  from  these  MessNues,  in  Note  t,  Pa£resl<'2 
198.  ante. 


which  are  more  elaborate,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  ;  but  my  want  of  space  prevents  me 
from  examining  all  of  them.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, only,  can  I  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
which  you  have  extended  to  me. 

The  effects  of  the  new  Constitution,  you  say, 
(Pages  27,  28)  "  were  almost  magical.  Order 
"sprang  out  of  chaos.  Law  resumed  its  reign  ; 
"debts  were  collected  ;  life  and  property  became 
"  secure  ;  the  national  debt  was  funded  and  ul- 
timately paid,  principal  and  interest,  to  the 
"  uttermost  farthing  ;  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
"of  Peace  of  1783  were  fulfilled  ;  and  Great 
"  Britain,  having  an  organized  and  united  State 
"to  deal  with,  entered  into  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
"merce  and  Amity  with  us — the  first  and  the 
"  best  ever  negotiated  between  the  two  nations.  ■ 
"  *  *  *  The  debts  due  to  British  subjects  were 
"  collected  ;  and  the  British  Government,  at  last, 
"surrendered  the  forts  on  our  soil." 

I  have  already  produced  some  evidence  to  show 
that  the  country,  between  1783  and  1789,  was  not 
in  such  a  disordered  or  anarchical  state  as  you 
would  have  your  readers  suppose  ;  that  your 
description  is  wholly  a  fiction,  the  origin  or  more 
recent  appropriation  of  which  does  not  invest  it 
with  any  greater  amount  of  respectability  ;  that 
it  is  not  entitled  to  the  least  earthly  respect.*  It 
may  not  be  known  to  you — although  it  should 
have  been,  before  you  appropriated  it  to  your 
own  use — that  it  was  the  creation  of  the  unprinci- 
pled anti-republican  partisans  who,  in  1783-89, 
sought,  by  that  instrumentality,  among  others,  to 
overthrow  the  then  existing  Confederacy  and  to 
establish,  in  its  stead,  what  they  very  properly 
considered  would  be  "  a  strong  Government" — a 
kind  of  a  "  Government  "  which  possessed  more 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  a  monarchy  than 
of  those  of  a  republic,  and  which,  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  its  own  strength,  would  have 
diminished  that  of  the  several  Peoples  on  wdiich 
it  rested  ;f  that  it  was  subsequent!}'  seized  by  one 
of  the  most  malignantof  theenemiesof  the  Repub- 
lic, and,  in  his  tirades  against  the  United  States, 
aptly  employed  in  his  denunciations  of  the  re- 
publican system  of  Government  which  was  "  es- 
tablished between  the  States,"  through  the 
Constitution,  and  in  his  scurrilous  abuse  of 
those  who,  at  that  time,  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Republic  ;'|-  that  it  was  afterwards  borrow- 
ed by  another,  nearer  home,  whose  "  social  weak- 
';ness"  too  frequently  increased  his  general  in- 
capacity to  disobey  the  immediate  demands  of 
his  party,   even   when  the  truth  and   his  own 


*  Vide  Pages  159-174,  ante. 

t  Vide  Pages  169,  1T0,  ante;  201,  post. 

i  William  Cobbett,  the  notorious  "  Pkteh  Porcupine,"  at 
an  early  day,with  that  tact  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  turn- 
ed these  falsehoods  of  the  partisans  of  an  earlier  period 
against  themselves  and  the  administration  of  which  they, 
themselvesi,  were  then  members. 
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political  and  personal  honor  were  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  his  sacrifice  ;  and  that  the  appropriation  of 
it,  as  a  historical  truth,  in  the  preparation  of 
your  letter  to  The  Times,  while  it  may  serve  your 
immediate  purpose,  as  it  had  served  "Peter 
"  Porcupine's  "  and  Mr.  Webster's,  in  the  past, 
will  eventually  reflect  no  more  credit  on  you 
than  their  use  of  it  iiad,  previously,  reflected 
credit  on  them. 

Of  the  "  order  "  ichich  "  sprung  out  of  chaos  " 
— admitting  only  for  auguments  sake  what  I 
most  emphatically  deny,  in  every  other  connec- 
tion, that  there  was  any  "  chaos  " — the  records 
afford  but  little  information;  and  your  letter 
'o  '•  The  Times"  is  the  best  authority  for  the 
statement. 

The  first  Congress  was  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  1789,  yet  so  little  was  the 
interest  which  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment had  elicited— notwithstanding  "the 
'•sickness  of  Leagues,"  the  "magical"  effect, 
•  etc.,  of  which  you  speak — that  the  Senate  ad- 
journed, from  day  to  day,  without  a  quorum, 
until  the  eleventh  of  April  {Senate  Journal,) 
.and  a  quorum  was  secured,  at  that  late  day,  only 
by  the  use  of  extraordinary  means  (Senate  Jour- 
nal, March  11  and  IS,  1789)  while  the  House, 
also,  was  without  a  quorum  until  the  first  of  April. 
{House  Journal,  April  1,  1789)  Without  any 
federal  authorities  to  conduct  the  business  which 
had  been  vested  in  the  three  departments  con- 
stituting "  the  Federal  Government  " — the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Governments,  meanwhile,  being 
confined  to  their  domestic  aflairs — I  can  conceive 
the  character  of  the  "  order  "  which  necessarily 
prevailed,  at  that  time ;  and  you,  also,  will  not 
•be  required  to  exercise  much  reflection  in  arriving 
at  a  similar  conclusion. 

Passing  over  all  other  specimens  of  the  "order" 
which  "  sprung  out  of  chaos,"  "  as  if  by  magic," 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  allow  me  to 
invite  your  attention  to  that  which  attended  the 
contest  for  the  site  of  the  seat  of  Government, 
in  1790,  and  to  that  which  attended  the  corrupt 
and  unprincipled  movements,  both  icithin  and 
without  the  halls  of  Congress,  terminating  in 
the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  Fedeial 
Government,  in  the  same  year — "  order,"1  in  both 
instances,  of  such  a  character  as  can  find  no  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  "helpless  league  of 
"  bankrupt  and  lawless  petty  sovereignties,"  of 
which  you  speak,  (Page  26)  between  1770  and 
1  i  89.  Were  "  the  danger  of  the  secession  of  the 
"  members  of  the  creditor  States  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  States,"  because  of  a  temporary 
defeat  of  the  latter  measure,  and  the  consequent 
agitation  of  those  friends  of  the  Bill  who  were 
also  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  characteristics 
of  that  "  order  "  of  which  you  boast  so  loudly  ? 
Were  the  threats  of  "  the  eastern  members,  par- 


"  ticularly,  who,  with  Smith  from  South  Carolina, 
"  were  the  principal  gamblers  in  these  scenes," 
and  who  "threatened  a  secession  and  dissolu- 
"  tion,"  in  consequence  of  the  expected  or  appar- 
ent defeat  of  their  speculations,  at  that  time,  the 
species  of  "  order  "  of  which  you  so  confidently 
speak?  Were  the  exciting  scenes  of  that  date, 
in  Virginia  and  other  States,  on  both  the  subjects 
referred  to,  those  of  the  o.rder-loving  people  of 
whom  you  write?  Indeed,  I  might  sately  chal- 
lenge you,  in  this  connection,  to  point  to  a  peri- 
od, during  the  administration  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, from  1 776  to  1789,  in  which  there  was 
less  "  order,"  less  safety  of  life  or  property,  and 
greater  disregard  of  law  and  decency,  through- 
out the  country,  than  during  these  portions,  if 
not  during  the  whole,  of  the  first  term  of  Presi- 
dent Washington's  administration.  (Ante,  pages 
lo9— 174.) 

11  Lam  resumed  its  reign  ;  debts  were  collected  ; 
"  life  and  property  became  secure,"  you  say  ;  and 
you  contrast  these  statements  with  those,  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  between  1776  and 
1789,  which  you  have  presented  on  the  preced- 
ing page.     As  I    have  already  occupied    con- 
siderable space  in  this  letter,  in  disproving  the 
latter    statement  and  in   showing  that  law  and 
,  order    reigned     before    the     Constitution     was 
j  thought  of  ;  that  debts  were  as  readily  collected  ; 
i  and  that  life  and  property  were  quite  as  secure, 
!  before  1789,  as  they  were  after  that  date,  I  need 
j  only  refer  you  to  my  remarks  on  those  subjects,* 
and  leave  you  with  them. 

"  The  national  debt  teas  funded  and  ultimate- 
I  "  ly  paid,   principal  and  interest,  to  the  utmost 
I  "farthing,"  you  say  ;   but  you  wisely  give  your 
'  readers  no  authority  for  any  part  of  this  state- 
j  ment.     There  are  some  persons  with  whom  I  am 
i  acquainted,  who  have  heard  of  some  portions  of 
I  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  incurred   before 
!  1789,  which  have  not  been  paid  "  to  the  utmost 
|  '-farthing;"  and,    if    I  do  not  mistake,    I  can 
'  show  you  some  of  the  evidence  of  that  outstand- 
:  ing  debt,   without  much   labor — a  bill   of  one 
j  dollar  and  another  for  four  dollars,  both  of  the 
I  issue  of  February,  1776,  now  on  my  table,  remain 
I  unpaid,  and  can  be  bought  at  quite  a  discount ; 
I  while  the  recollection  of  my  father-in-law  and 
that  of  his  father-in-law,    both  still  living  wit- 
nesses, j  can  disprove  your  theory,  in  every  phase 
in  which  you   may  please  to  present  it.     If  I  do 
not  mistake,  also,  in  which  case  others  who  lived 
before  me  have  also  erred,  there  were    certain 
compromises,—  indeed,  you  tell  us  (Page  20)  that 
"  the  national  debt  was  considered  worthless" — 


*  Vide  pages  170—174,  ante. 

r  Since  this  letter  was  written,  both  these  venerable  men 
have  passed  away;  but  testimony,  in  existence  and  readily 
accessible,  is  ample,  to  prove  all  I  have  said  in  the  text  of 
this  letter. 
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by  which  the  creditors  gave  Beventy-flve  for  one, 
in  settlement  o(  their  evidences  of  Federal  indebt- 
edness (HUdretV*  f/atfrd  Stofra,  //.,  i>,  WS.) 
Is  this  the  faithful  and  uncompromising  regard 
fOr  Federal  obligations,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tional Government,  to  which  you  refer;  or  is  it 
an  unfaithful  and  dishonorable  repudiation,  by 
the  Federal  Government,  under  that  Constitu- 
tion, of  sevent]  four-seventy-fifths  of  its  indebt- 
edness of  particular  classes,  of  which  you  have 
attempted  to  keep  your  readers  entirely  ignorant  \ 

Irticlet 
••  ."  \  »u  saj?     by  inuendo,  at 

Least,  Leading  your  readers  to  suppose  that  some 

Articles  had  not  been  fulfilled,  under  the 
Confederation,  Although  your  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  debts  duo  to  British  subjects,  in  other 
parts  of  your  letter,  lias  betrayed  your  meaning, 
j  ou  have  not  had  the  courage  to  state,  in  this  place. 
wherein,  it*  any  where,  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty 

had  not  been  voheUy  complied  with  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Confederation.  In  this,  we  have  o\  idence  of  your 
sagacity  a^  a  partisan,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  no  evidence,  therein,  of  your  integrity 
as  ahistoiian  -the suppression  of  the  truth  form- 
ing no  part  of  the  Legitimate  duties  oi  the 
latter.    On  the  subject  of  the  debts  referred  to, 

';■■»/.  prfoi       178Si 
hiiJ  fulfilled  its 

5    ;  and  [have   vet  to  Learn,  especially   - 
one  who  p   v  ss  a  I         ■  defender  of  his  coun- 
try against  doin  3  mies,  that,  on  any  other 
«fl       .  sli    «  is  justly  and  legally  in  default  with 
Ltain,  under  that   rreaty,  when  the  Chi 
was  "established   between   the  States 
••which  ratified  the  in  1788.     You  have 
ye:  bo  prove,  in  this  connection,  what  you   have 
not  done,  thai  more  dishonor  attaches  to  those 
whom,  in  youi  *,  you  have 
properly  condemned— even  to  the  infamous 
Twiggs,  the   1                     of  that   party— than  to 
him  who  w!r'.:                 \  defending  his  country 
against    domes                     simultaneously    and 
linnet  essarily,  faUel 

etripethai  :'  her 'integrity,  clothes  her 

in    dishonor,   and    exposes    her   tn  tfa 

igo  cavillers  and  foreign  enemies. 
r>  s      noth- 

ing -  it  may  be  a  matter 

I    the  enjoj . 
°*  :"  which  you  have   thus 

! 

requisition  for  the  purpose  of  per] 

* 

'.■-'• 
ica.    i     - 


one  of  the  most  inexcusable  perversions  o 
American  history  ;  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  evil  work  of  destroying  the  fabric  of 
the  federal  republican  Government  which  "  the 
'•patriotic  and  sagacious  men  in  those  days" 
erected  with  so  much  care  and  skill.  The  sever- 
al pales  in  the  Federal  shield  and  the  stars 
which  formed  "the  new  constellation,"  the  bars 
on  the  Federal  flag  and  the  courses  of  masonry 
in  the  unfinished  pyramid  which  appears  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Federal  seal — ad  indicating  the 
several  distinct  States  of  which  the  Union  was 
and  is  constituted — are  just  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, in  themselves,  yet  just  as  much  parts  of  an 
united  whole,  under  the  Constitution  of  i;S\ 
as  they  were  under  the  Confederacy  of  1781. 
There  is,  now.  no  more  merging  of  the  colors  of 
the  pales  or  of  the  bars;  the  separate  stars  yet 
shine  with  the  same  distinctive  streams  of  light, 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  unew  constellation," 
without  any  merging  of  their  volumes;  and  tin 
masonry,  knit  together,  it  may  be,  more  com- 
pletely, as  time  progresses,  by  the  cement 
mutual  benefit  and  mutual  sympathy,  is.  to-day, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  before,  an  unfinished' 
pyramid  of  separate  courses  of  stone-work,  not- 
withstanding the  amendment  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution — 
notwithstanding  the  addition  of  upwards  of 
twenty  new  S:ates  to  the  Union  or  the  tearing 
oi  ten  of  the  number  from  the  family  of  which 
both  you.  and  I.  and  all  our  neighbors,  have  heard 
and  boasted  so  mueh.  And  so  it  will  be— fot 
Cod  himself  has  ordained  it — whether  the  shield 
or  the  flag  shall  bear  thirty-four  or  twenty-four 
stars,  or  the  seal  thirty-four  or  twenty-four  courses 
of  masonry,  on  its  pyramid,  or  the  Federal  Union 
thirty-four.ortwenty-four.or  fourteen  members,  the 
same  distinetive.  separate,  and  independent  char- 
acter will  attach  to  each;  the  same  great  work 
which,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Infinite  Jehovah,  has  been  assigned  to  the  undi- 
vided Union  or  to  each  State  separately!  will  stil* 
be  before  it :  and  the  same  duty,  m  the  one  ease  as 
in   the  other,  will   be  incumbent   upon   all   and 

change  and  without  diminuti 
The  same  great  principles  of  the  political  equal- 
ity of  all   men;  the  sama  purposes  and  res 
sibilitj   of  Governments;  the  same  right  of  the 
Qo\  i  turn  theii 

-    for  thi   prom  >tion  or  to     sec  iiity 
of  the  happiness  of  the  same 


degrade  the  fathers  Nrgmc  their, 

with  i  crime  of  which  ;  ts  inte  aded 

as  a  bait»adjas  .  tela)  preju- 

■ 
ss  of  a  panic; 
m  tho  test 

•s  may  judge  bow  inadequate  anytl 
Britain  could  ami  en  at  tha;  nent. 

s    - 
aud  one  for  which  there  «  as  so  '.::;'.e  reason 
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right  and  duty,  in  the  People,  to  resist  a  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  Government,  beyond  the 
PMCll  or  the  control  of  the  Governed — that  fun- 
damental error  against  which  Washington  tri- 
umphantly fought;  ;md  Renry  truthfully  spake; 
Hid  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia,  New  York  and  Rhode 
[.-land  successfully  protested,  under  the  Confed- 
eracy— still  exist;  and  they  demand  your  pen, 
in  their  defence  than  in  their  condemna- 
tion or  in  the  condemnation  of  those  by  whom, 
or  through  whom,  they  were  dignified  aud  estab- 
lished. 

Very  Respectfully,  Yours, 

Hi.-,):.    B     :  )■ 


NOTE 


L— At  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  Page  161,  In  this  ar- 
ticle,  i-  a  Coot-note  devoted  to  a  brief  examination  oi  the 

sa  and  debt  of  the  State  of  Massachusel 
■compared  with  those  of  the  name  State,  in   1870;  and  it 

ccidentally  lef:  incomplete. 
1  The  closing  sentence  should  have  been  thus  completed: 
"With  a  local  debt  of  £1,468,664.,  Ts. ,  5d.,  currency,  and 
• "  an  annnal  tax  of  £100,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Treasurer, 
•  the  debt,  in  \T-i'>,  average  1  only  £A. .  3s. ,  2d.,  ($18,861  per 
"  person,  and  the  annual  tax  only  £')..  5  >8)  pel 

•"  person,  whtl :h,  when  comp  ire  1  with  the  debt  and  amni  ll 
'•  tax  of  1870— f  11.86 of  trie  Conner,  exclusive oi  the 

oicipal  and  town  indebte  of  the 

■;  latter,  per  hoiiI  of  the  population— was,  truly,  "  '  not  dis- 
:  '  tresslng  to  the  State. 

The  statistics  of  the  debt  of  1870,  in  this  foot-note,  have 
been  verified,  since  the  original  note  was  printed,  bv a 
r  from  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  to  oursen  ; 
and  they  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 

II.— We  had,  also,  prepared  a  foot-note  to  follow  tint 

division   of  our   letter  to  Mr.    Motley,    V.,  Popes  169,  170] 

which  related  to  the  insurrections  in  Pennsylvania,  M  isc  \r 

husetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  between  the  close  of  the 

War  and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  In  1788; 

vr  ;•   \!  r  mislaid,  and  we  were  obliged  to 

It,  when  that  sheet  was  sent   to  the   pre---.     Having 

eat  it  now.  as  following  the  elo 

the  ilfth  division  Of  the  text  of  the  letter,  on  Page  170. 

i:A';"\pii   <)s  IBs  " ImuMUMnon "  rn 

Tin:  ( 

*  There  is  an  unwritten  history  of  these  insurrections, 
in  New  England,  which  the  student  of  the 
history  of  those  tim;-"  and  the  admirer  of  the  men  who 
male  that  history  may  u-sefnlly  examine  and  ponder  over. 
There  were,  then,  as  there  are,  now,  men  of  influence,  who 
freely  promote!  any  measure,  no  mitter  how  desperate,  In 
itself,  to  promote  the  intere-ts  of  their  party  and  to  ad- 
vance their  own.  Some  of  these,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, did  not  hesitate  to  afford,  by  means  of  sinister 
legislation,  reasonable  cause  for  disaffection  among  the 
masses,  and  then  to  incite  opposition  and  to  prompt  insur- 
rection because  of  it,  in  order  that  the  public  mi«ht  be 
excited  and,  while  that  excitement  prevailed,  changes 
made  in  the  system  of  Government  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  find  no  favor  whatever  in  "  the 
"  sober  second-thought  of  the  People." 

It  was  by  such  ■processes  a*  this,  and  by  such  falsifica- 
tions as  those  which  Mr.  Motley  has  re-produced,  that 
tome  of  the,  so-called,  distinguished  men  of  that  period— 
those  of  whose  "  virtues  ''  and  "patriotism''  their  sons  and 
grandsons  now  talk  so  glibly  and  for  whose  sake  those  de- 
scendants now,  too  often,  assume  a  social  and  political  su- 
periority over  better  men,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers 
were  guilty  of  no  such  frauds  and  honestly  discharged  their 
duty  to  their  country  and  their  fellow-men— fraudulently, 
■and  without  any  other  than  selfish  or  partisan  motives^ 
vtynsTiTLD  the  established  fundamental  law  of  the  ConfecL 


cracy  ami  violently  and  corruptly  substituted  for  it  what 

they  Styled Th»  Constitution  for  the  United  States.      That 

Constitution,  thus  established,  was  so  obnoxious  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  several  Peoples  to  which  is  u  at  -  ubmUted 
for  approval,  and  so  antagonistic  to  the  great  republican 
principles  on  which  all  the  (Jovemments  within  the  Con- 
federacy then  rested,  that  ft"-  greater  number  oi  the  States 
ted  to  it  only  with  the  express  understanding  that 
those  mischievous  provision*    onlch  had  been  insidiously 

tin"  i  into  It  should  be  overridden  ^Amendments an 

understanding  which,  our  readert  know,  the  First  Con- 
gress hasten*  a  to  eon  y  into  effect. 

The  unholy  spirit  whieh  prompted  this  revolt  of  some  oi 
the  fathers  from  the  system  of  Government  which  was 
then  established  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  disaf- 
fection and  unceasing  opposition,  was  eminently  suc< 
fni,  systematically  Crom  the  onpnu 

eye  of  the  world,  In  a  mist  of   falsehood  and  mlsrepr* 
tation  oi  its  own  creation;  but  the  "great men"  who 
were  p  irties  to  the  fraud— those  who  were  the  meml 
that  par  icular   "Ring" — dearly   understood   the   subject 
and  were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  attempt* 
deceive  each  other.    These  Insurrections  w<t>-.  recognized, 
smong  themselves,  sj   puppet!   of  their  own  creation,  de- 
ed to  amuse  the  gaping  multitude  while  it  was  t>< 
deprived  of  Its  birthright ;  and,  while  the  artificial  horrors 

whieh    they  had    thu     artfully  and  wickedly  created  wen; 

duly  and  Industriously  exhibited  to  the  timid  and  the  unin- 
formed, from  New  Brunswick  to  Florida,  as  unadulterated 

"anarchy   '  nn<\  '■   chaos  "    of    dil 

who  were  behind  the  curtain,  and  who  pulled  the  .-: 

and  gave  to  the  puppets  all  the  life  they  p  i .  ;  all 

their  powers  of  vituperation,  knowingly  wins 
other,  in  their  privacy,  and  calculated,  In  advance,  the 
profits  of  their  enterprize— John  Adams,  for  Instance,  from 

his   distant   home,  in    I.  ■•,    ••  //,,. 

"commotions  in  New  England  will  terminate  in  addU 
<//  strength  to  Government,  and,  maaaroan,  they  do 
'•  not  alarm  rto  John  Jay,  A  •>,  <  mbt  t  10. 1  j86.) 

These  insurrection-  ^  ely  without  any  o 

•,  from  the  i  'point,  timn  u  indications 

oi  the  unholy  thirst  for  change  which  sfflleted  many  of 
tho«e,  in  the  various  state-,  wno  aspired  to  control.  In 

ad  political  circles,  and  oi  the  onwari 
which  they  too  often  employed  to  secure  that  chang 
the  shrewd  business-men  in  Holland  and  elsewhere— those 
whoseinten  '  and*  ed  caution  and  command- 

ed /•  liable  Information  <>  ■ 

by  the  political  Punch  and  Judy  which  were  astonishing  the 
crowds,  in  America  and  elsewhere,  with  their  extravagant 
exhibition  of  home-made  "anarchy"  and  "  chao-:,"  and 
did  not  allow  the  phantom  which  partisans  hid  raised,  for 
their  own  purposes,  to  depredate  the  American  securities 
which  they  held,  nor  excite  any  particular  anxiety  about 
their  payment,  at  maturity.  Even  Mr.  Adam-  was  com- 
pelled to  report,  that  "it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am 
"able  to  inform  Congress   that    the   credit  of  the  United 

,  in  Holland,  has  not  suffered  any  material  shock 
■  e  of  the  relations  of  tumults  and  sedltiom 
"in  Massachusetts  and  New  ffampshire"  {Letter  to  the 
Foreign  i  cretary,John  Jay.  January  %  17870  and  that, 
even  after  those  events,  the  -'impotent,  imbecile,  and  an- 
"  archical  "  Republic,  of  which  Mr.  Motley  writes— that  in 
which,  he  says, "  the  absence  of  Is  w, order,  and  security  for 
"life  and  property  wis  a-  absolute  as  could  bewelleon- 
"  ceived  in  a  civilized  land  '' —  continued  to  be  able  to  bor- 
row money,  on  its  own  naked  promise,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, without  any  "  material '  diminution  of  ease. 
We  dismiss  the  subject,  as  unworthy  of  further  attention. 


EL— LANSINGBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Its  Early  History,  Old  Settlers,  Schools, 
Markets,  etc. — Cohtotued. 

II. 

THE   CHURCHES — METHODIST,  PBESBYTKRL4JT, 

EPISCOPAL,  BAPTIST. 

The  first    Methodist-church    wa3  erected    on 
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River-street,  in  1810,  on  the  lot  where  Mr.  John 
W.  Bates's  house  now  stands.  Father  Chichester, 
who  had  moved  in  from  Long  Island,  worked  on 
it  with  his  own  hands.  There  was  a  strong 
opposition  to  Methodism,  in  those  days  ;  and  per- 
sistant efforts  were  made  for  a  long  time  to  annoy 
the  Society.  Bat  the  leader*  were  men  not  easily 
daunted  ;  and  persecution,  then  as  now,  only 
added  to  their  ranks.  One  Sunday  morning,  on 
opening  the  Church,  n  row  was  found  tied  with- 
in the  chancel-rail,  and  a  goose  was  fastened  to 
the  reading-desk.  The  poor  things  were  nearly 
starved;  and  carpets  and  cushions  were  ruined. 
The  parties  who  perpetrated  this  outrage  remain- 
ed unknown  ;  but,  many  years  after,  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  visited  a  man,  in  his  last  sickness, 
whose  mind  continually  ran  on  that  transaction  ; 
and  who  left  behind  more  than  a  suspicion  as  to 
being  one  of  the  party.  As  Father  Chichester 
was  sent  for,  no  doubt  but  one  heart  was  relieved 
by  confession. 

Old  Father  Howe  was  one  of  the  old-time 
preachers.  Some  bickerings  and  heart-burnings 
having  arisen  in  the  Society,  he,  one  Sunday 
morning,  in  their  presence,  tore  up  the  Church 
record,  remarking:  "There!  you  are  all  turned 
"out ;  now,  if  any  of  you  wish  to  lead  a  new 
"life,  you  may  come  forward  and  join  on  pio- 
"  bation."  It  is  needless  to  say  they  turned  over 
a  new  leaf.  Besides  Howe  and  Chichester,  Spicer 
and  Hedding,  (afterward  Bishop)  were  promi- 
nent, here. 

In  the  Presbyterian-church,  during  the  wri- 
ter's day,  Doctor  Blatehford  was  the  Magnus 
Apollo;  and,  in  the  Episcopal,  Doctor  Butler 
wielded  the  pastoral  crook.  They  were  both 
able  preachers  and  able  rulers  also.  Both  these 
Societies— in  fact,  all  three  of  them — were  joint 
witli  Waterford  ;  and  the  services  alternated. 

It  was  not  until  a  late  date,  comparative^, 
that  Waterford  erected  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Methodist  church.  Although  both  have  been 
rebuilt,  they  occupy  the  ancient  sites.  The 
writer  remembers  when  Doctor  Dorr,  late  of 
Philadelphia,  but,  he  believes,  now  dead,  but 
then  a  young  and  handsome  man,  brought  his 
new-made  wife  to  Waterford.  He  also  listened 
to  a  discourse,  by  the  same  Rector,  on  the  death 
of  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  attracted  much  attention, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  Vestiy,  was  pub- 
lished. It  was  not  unusual,  in  those  days,  to  hear 
Bishop  Upfold,  Bishop  G.  W.  Doane,  and 
Bishop  Ilolmit,  in  Ti in ity -church  ;  although,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  neither  were  Bishops 
at  that  time.  After  this,  Upfold  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Missouri,  and  Doane  of  ISew  Jersey. 
Splendid  nun  they  were,  in  their  day  and  gener- 
ation, mentally  and  physically. 

In  those  dajs,  Maiket-striet  did  not  extend 
further  East  than  John;  and,  in  front  of  where 


Father  Galberry  lives,  was  a  splendid  flower- 
garden,  garnished  with  lofty  trees.  North  of 
this,  was  a  large  orchard,  the  whole  owned  by 
Thomas  Carpenter,  a  devout  churchman.  The 
Presbyterians  owned  a  line  old-fashioned  brick 
Church;  on  the  "  Green,"  since  pulled  clown, 
and,  at  the  West  of  this,  was  the  old  Academy.. 
The  present  Academy-building  was  erected* 
about  1820 — Doctor  Blatehford  was  then  in- 
structor. On  the  East  side  of  John-street,  across 
from  the  Academy,  the  Baptist  people  erected  a 
Church,  in  after  years  ;  and  the  Methodist  con- 
gregation built  where  G.  V.  D.  Cook  now  resides. 
These  Churches  were  often  the  chosen  seah 
of  God's  power;  and  many  souls,  now  livingv. 
and  scores  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  religion. 

Elder  Knapp,  the  great  revivalist,  once  de- 
livered a  course  of  sermons,  in  the  old  Baptist  - 
church;  and  many  of  his  eccentric  sayings  pass- 
current  among  our  people. 

Old  Doctor  Blatehford  died  here;  and  here- 
his  remains  lie.  Doctor  Butler  also  sleeps  in* 
Trinity  church-yard. 

I  sometimes  enter  the  present  Methodist- 
church,  and  dropping  into  a  seat,  near  the  door,,, 
fall  into  a  reverie.  I  did  this,  one  week  ago;; 
and,  looking  toward  the  altar,  I  seemed  to  see 
the  forms  of  the  old-time  men  sitting  there.. 
Father  Howre,  tall  and  straight,  wras  leaning 
back  in  his  chair;  Spicer,  watching  quietly 
every  thing  that  wras  going  on ;  Bishop  Hed- 
ding, gaping  with  his  mouth  shut ;  Chichester, . 
sitting  with  his  elbowT  on  the  table,  with  eyes- 
covered.  In  the  congregation,  Philip  Wick- 
ware,  uatarmined  to  serve  God,"  is  leaning 
over;  Groesbeck,  with  tired  features,  is  passing 
the  plate;  Edwin  Filley  moves  quietly  to  his 
seat;  and,  in  the  orchestra,  Charles  A.  Clark 
leads  the  singing.  There  is  some  hitch  in  the 
music ;  and  Chichester  calls  out,  in  his  deep-' 
voice:  "  Never  mind,  friends  ;  God  won't  care- 
"  if  you  do  miss  half  a  note."  But  the  music 
of  a  cabinet  organ  destroys  the  vision ;  and  a 
tall,  slim  young  man,  with  coat  ot  fashionable- 
cut  and  gold  watchchain,  stands  in  the  pulpit.. 
I  strain  my  eyes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  white- 
neck-cloth  and  single-breasted  coat,  with 
standing  collar,  but  they  are  not  here.  With  but 
one  exception,  every  soul  I  have  named  is  dead- 
Old  men  miss  familiar  faces.  In  going  through 
the  streets,  I  look  in  vain  for  Filkins,  Nhhols, 
Jimmie  Reed,  Captain  Ives,  Fitch  Skinner, 
Abraham  C.  Lansing,  Elisha  Alvord,  Doctor 
Cone,  Captain  Hanford,  John  B.  Chipman, 
and  a  host  of  others;  but  they  are  all  gone  to 
the  grave-yard,  unless  it  may  be  Chipman. 
What  jolly  old  souls  they  were,  in  their  day. 
What  pranks  they  cut  up.  We  hear  the  quick 
sharp   tones   of  some    unfortunate    dun,   who- 
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threatens  to  leave  a  bill  lie  has  against  Doctor 
Cone  with  Squire  '  Walbridge,  for  collection. 
w  That's  right "  says  the  old  man,  "  I  shall 
"'  know  where  to  find  it." 

Old  Fitch  Skinner,  a  very  large  man,  had  an 
unpleasant  way  of  drooping  into  a  chair,  when 
sitting  down.  Chipman,  who  kept  a  store 
where  L.  Filley  now  lives,  sawed  the  posts  of  a 
chair  nearly  off ;  and,  the  next  time  Skinner  sat 
down  in  the  store,  there  was  a  terrible  sprawling. 

Who  does  not,  if  old  enough,  remember  Cap- 
tain Han  ford's  West  India  Grocery,  where  Striker 
now  keeps? 

But  I  am  running  over  again,  I  must  wait 
another  week.  Old  Man 

IU. 

THE    METHODISTS. 

The  first  Methodist  Class  was  organized  in 
1798,  by  Elijah  Chichester  and  Joel  KetHium, 
local  preachers.  They  were  in  partnership; 
and  kept  a  general  Grocery-store,  about  where 
Younglove's  store  now  stands.  They  had  a 
little  of  everything  in  that  store ;  and  good 
liquors  in  the  bargain.  It  was  not  thought 
disreputable  to  sell  or  drink,  in  those  days;  and 
the  liquor  was  pure,  and  considered  wholesome. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  everybody,  includ- 
ing Ministers,  drank. 

On  the  lot  North  of  Alfred  McMurray's 
present  residence,  an  old  red  School-house  was 
standing.  Who  built  it,  or  when,  I  cannot 
tell:  it  was  therein  1802;  and  had  a  flourish- 
ing School.  In  front  of  this  School-house,  and 
for  a  distance  up  and  down  town,  there  was  a 
large  pond  ;  and  the  boys,  in  Winter,  had  a  line 
skating-place.  There  were  no  cross-town  sew 
ers;  and,  sometimes,  the  water  would  be  ten 
inches  deep,  on  the  School -house  floor.  Well, 
in  this  School-house;  and  at  Tommy  Tucker's 
house — a  soap-boiler  who  lived  just  North  of 
(flivet-church  ;  also  at  Zach.  Hoffman's  house — 
he  lived  where  the  First  Presbyterian-church 
now  stands ;  also  at  Betsey  Barrackman's 
house — she  lived  way  down  town,  near  Cap- 
tain Ballard's — the  Class  were  in  the  habit  oi 
meeting.  Great  meetings  they  had  :  they  felt 
the  presence  and  power  of  God  ;  and  Chichester 
and  Tucker — well,  the  rest  of  them,  for  that 
matter — were  not  accustomed  to  smother  their 
feelings.  Chichester  was  rather  noisy :  but 
Tucker  could  lead  him,  any  time. 

They  met  around,  in  this  way,  until  1810 
when  the  Church,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  was 
built,  as  I  told  you  aforetime.  You  must  not 
criticise  me  too  close,  Mr.  Editor  :  I  am  a  very 
old  man  and  when  I  sit  in  my  big  chair  and 
dream  over  the  past,  my  memory  does  not 
always    serve   me  very    connectedly.      But  to 


resume.  From  this  time,  the  Class  increased 
in  numbers  ;  and  more  room  was  allowed  for 
attendants  ;  but  no  church  organization  was 
effected  ;  and  no  preaching,  beyond  that  of 
Ketchum  and  Chichester,  was  enjoyed.  In 
1818,  however,  Troy  and  Lansingburgh  had 
Dr.  Samuel  Lucky  and  Earl  Bancroft  to  preach 
for  them.  Dr.  Lucky,  in  after  years,  became  one 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  whatever  that  may  be;  also 
Chaplain  of  one  of  the  State  Prisons. 

In  1819,  the  Class  was  joined  to  Pittstown 
Circuit;  and  William  Anson  and  Jacob  Hale 
were  assigned  to  it.  In  1820  and  1821,  Sher- 
man Miner  and  Jacob  Lovejoy  traveled  the 
Circuit;  in  1822,  Jacob  Beman  and  John 
Clark;  in  1823,  Benjamin  Griffin  and  Jacob 
Beman;  in  1824,  Benjamin  Griffin  and  John 
C.  Green ;  in  1825,  John  C.  Green,  Nathan 
Rice,  and  William  H.  Morris;  in  1826,  Sher- 
man Miner  and  Nathan  Rice.  In  1827,  a 
change  occurred,' which  was  to  effect  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Methodism  in  this  village — 
Lansingburgh  and  Watcrlbrd  were  joined,  as  an 
appointment;  and  Samuel  D.  Ferguson  was 
appointed  over  the  joint  charge.  He  organized 
the  Class  into  a  Church  of  sxty  members, 
retaining  the  old  leader,  Jacob  Ileimstreet,  and 
appointing  another  leader,  a  young  man  who 
had  but  a  short  time  before  experienced  relig- 
ion and  united  with  the  Society.  This  young 
man  was  destined, through  a  long  subsequent  life, 
to  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  infant  Church;  and,  by  the  wisdom  he 
manifes  ed  and  the  confidence  he  inspired  in 
the  Society  and  community,  to  aid  greatly  in 
its  establishment  and  growth.  This  man  was 
Edwin  Filley. 

In  1828,  Ferguson  was  returned  ;  and  a  new 
church-edifice  was  erected  on  Congress,  cor- 
ner of  North-streets. 

Ferguson  and  his  wife  were  greatly  beloved 
by  the  Societies  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and, 
when  his  second  term  was  about  to  expire,  the 
Congregation  in  Waterford  assembled,  as  usual, 
in  Knickerbocker  Hall,  to  hear  his  farewell  ser- 
mon ;  but  the  room  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  occasion.  It  was  suggested  that  the  meet- 
ing adjourn  to  the  Old  Dutch  church.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted;  and  crowds,  the 
writer  among  them,  poured  thither.  Here, 
amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  his  people,  he  an- 
nounced his  text:  "Finally,  Brethren,  fare- 
"  well.  Be  perfect ;  be  of  good  comfort ;  be  of 
"  one  mind  ;  live  in  peace ;  and  the  God  of  love 
"  and  peace  shall  be  with  you." 

In  1829  and  1830,  Seymour  Landon  was 
preacher  in  charge ;  and  Timothy  Benedict,  in 
1831.  In  1832,  which  was  the  first  year  of  the 
Troy  Conference,  Timothy  Benedict  was  return- 
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ed.  In  1833,  Tobias  Spicer  and  W.  D.  Stead 
were  the  preachers.  In  1834,  Lansingburgh 
was  made  an  independent  charge,  with  Charles 
P.  Clark  as  its  first  Clergyman.  In  1835,  A.  M. 
Osborn,  one  of  the  most  talented  preachers  ever 
settled  in  this  community,  over  any  denomin- 
ation, was  Pastor.  The  Church,  at  this  time, 
had  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
whites  and  four  colored. 

But  I  am  warned  that  I  must  rest,  until 
another  week.  Old  Man. 

IV. 

THE   METHODISTS,  CONTINUED. 

In  1836,  Merrit  Bates  was  sent  to  this  station. 
It  then  had  one  hundred  aud  seventy-two  mem- 
bers. He  was  followed  by  James  Caughey,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  his  work 
and  for  a  subsequent  career  which  made  him  well- 
known,  among  Methodists,  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. Under  his  pastorate,  the  Society  ran  up  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  members,  in  full  con- 
nection and  on  probation.  After  he  closed  his 
connection  with  the  Society,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  Conference,  and  commenced  a 
career  as  a  revivalist.  He  did  a  great  work  in 
Canada ;  and,  in  Europe,  he  preached  to  thous- 
ands, in  the  open  fields,  as  Wesley  had  done, 
before  him.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  he 
published  a  work  on  Holiness,  which  wTas  well- 
received.  He  is  now,  I  believe,  living  in  New 
Jersey. 

In  1838,  A.  M.  Osborn,  now  Rev.  Dr.,  of  New 
York  Conference,  was  sent  back. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spear,  now  Doctor  Spear,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian-church,  and  a  man  well  versed  in 
metaphysics ;  and  the  contests  between  these 
gladiators,  for  intellectual  supremacy,  were  in- 
teresting to  behold.  They  were  both  compara- 
tively young,  but  quite  mature  thinkers.  Mr. 
Osborn  was  not  only  a  fine  scholar  and  a  superior 
preacher,  but,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  he  was  no 
mean  artificer.  I  remember  a  most  beautiful 
■carriage  be  made  for  his  little  one  ;  and  it  was  a 
imarvel  of  beauty. 

In  1839,  John  Alley  was  the  preacher  in 
charge — he  became,  subsequently,  a  Bishop 
among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  and,  I  think, 
was  killed,  in  Canada,  by  being  thrown  from  a 
carriage.  His  widow  married  Christopher  Sny- 
der, Esq.,  of  Pittstown,  who,  on  Monday,  had  for- 
ty persons,  children,  grandchildren,  and  great 
grandchildren,  around  his  bountiful  dinner-table. 
In  1840,  Ward  Bullard  assumed  charge :  the  Socie- 
ty then  numbered  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  per- 
sons. In  1841,  John  Frazer  took  the  authority. 
Of  him,  old  Mrs.  Chichester  used  to  say  that,  when 
he  preached,  she  was  not  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  as 


she  was  certain  that  no  heresy  would  fall  from 
his  lips.  This  was  a  high  compliment  to  a  very 
sound  man  and  an  excellent  preacher.  In  1842 
and  1843,01iver  Emerson  was  the  preacher ;  and,in 
1844  and  1845,  Charles  Devol,  M.D.— this  last 
left  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  members.  He 
was  a  good  preacher  but  rather  an  eccentric  man. 
1  remember,  one  Sabbath  morning,  after  the  open- 
ing prayer,  he  gazed  around  the  entire  Church, 
including  the  gallery,  and  announced  to  his  as- 
tounded Congregation  that  there  was  but 
one  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  in  the  whole 
building,  at  the  same  time,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  a 
lady,  in  the  gallery.  Her  position  was  rather  em- 
barrassing, as  she  received  the  gaze  of  every  one 
in  the  house.  He  might  preach  there  to-day, 
and  see  two,  if  not  more,  wreaths ;  and  yet  the 
Discipline  remains  unchanged,  in  the  matter  of 
dress. 

In  1846  and  '47,  William  Griffin  was  sent; 
and,  during  his  administration,  the  project  of  a 
new  Church-edifice  was  mooted.  He  became  a 
D.D.,  in  after  years  ;  acquired  a  large  property; 
and,  I  think,  is  now  residing  in  a  palatial  resi- 
dence, on  the  Albany- road.  In  1848  and  '49, 
Stephen  Parks,  now  in  business,  in  Troy,  was 
settled  over  this  Parish.  During  his  administra- 
tion, the  present  Church-building  wTas  erected, 
and  the  old  Church,  on  the  corner  below,  became 
a  Brush- factory.  It  was  soon  after  burned. 
Mr.  Parks  left  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in 
full   connection   and    twenty-five    probationers. 

Mr.  Parks  was  succeeded  by  B.  Hawley,  who 
remained  two  years  ;  and  he  by  Hawley  W.  Ran- 
som, who  officiated  two  years,  and  left  a  member- 
ship of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons  in 
full  connection  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
probationers.  In  1854,  came  W.  P.  Gray,  who 
preached  two  years,  and  wTas  followed  by  D. 
Starks,  who  left  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
members,  counting  probationers.  L.  Marshall 
came  in  1858  ;  and,  in  1860,  Charles  Cushing 
was  sent  to  the  station.  He  was  very  popular  ; 
and,  after  preaching  two  years,  left  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  members.  In  1862,  Ira  G. 
Bidwell  assumed  charge.  His  scholarly  discours- 
es drew  appreciative  congregations ;  and  his 
urbanity  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle.  He  was 
married  during  his  pastorate  in  this  village; 
and  here  he  first  brought  his  young  wife.  In 
1864,  Samuel  M'Kean  came  to  this  station.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  social  qualities  ;  and  here  re- 
mained three  years.  He  left  four  hundred 
members.  I  learn  he  has  since  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful aspirant  for  Congressional  honors  ;  and 
has  become  a  lecturer,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
in  a  Temperance  organization.  In  1867,  William 
R.  Brown  came  to  the  charge  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. As  a  preacher,  he  was  very  popular,  and 
remained  three  years ;  but,  during  the  last  year, 
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his  health  failing,  he  was  furnished  an  assistant. 
Henry  Graham,  who  is  the  present  preacher, 
Mr.  Brown  is  now  conducting  a  successful  book- 
business,  in  Troy. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Editor,  glanced  at  the  Metho- 
dist organization,  from  its  infancy.  It,  from 
small  beginnings,  has  become  a  large,  influential, 
and  wealthy  body,  giving,  probably,  in  one 
year,  more,  for  religious  purposes,  than  any  other 
sect, — probably  more  than  all,  combined.  It 
is  difficult  to  recognize  the  Church,  to-day, 
as  the  outcrop  or  growth  of  what  it  was,  when  I 
first  knew  it.  So  rigid  in  matters  of  dress ;  so 
plain  and  pointed  in  preaching  ;  so  earnest  in 
enforcing  attendance  at  class-meeting  ;  so  sharp 
in  discipline.  I  have  heard  Father  Chichester 
talk  to  the  members  as  no  other  sect  would  have 
submitted  to,  for  a  moment.  I  saw,  once,  a 
long  row  of  young  converts  standing  in  front  of 
the  chancel-rail,  awaiting  the  action  of  Mr.  Spicer, 
to  be  received  on  trial.  lie  scanned  each,  atten- 
tivelv,  and  observing  that  their  style  of  dress 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the  Discipline,  re- 
marked, tersely  :  "  My  friends,  when  folks  get 
"  through  keeping  tavern  they  usually  take 
41  down  the  sign." 

Those  Ministers,  in  the  olden  time,  received 
only  pay  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
The  Discipline  fixed  the  amount ;  but,  now, 
they  receive  salaries  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  of  any  other  denomination.  In  those  days, 
you  could  tell  a  Methodist  as  far  as  you  could 
see,  merely  by  the  dress  ;  but,  to-day,  if  you 
should  attempt  thus  to  read,  you  would  be 
strangely  mistaken.  .They  are  among  the  most 
stylish  people  we  have.  May  they  go  on,  doing- 
God's  work  and  receiving  His  blessing. 

Old  Man. 
[To  be  Continued.] 


III. 


-BOTTLE- HILL,  (OR  MADISON,  N.  J.,) 
DURING  THE  REVOLUTION.* 


By  the  late  Rev.    Samuel  L.    Tuttle,    of 
Madison,  N.  J . 

[The  author  of  this  sketchy  and  valuable  article  on 
Bottle  Hill,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Lawrence  Tuttle,  of  Madison,  Morris-county,  New 
Jersey,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Tuttle  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ward  Tuttle,  o£  Jersey,  Ohio.  He  was 
born  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 


*  This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ten,  concerning 
matters  and  men  in  the  Past  of  New  Jersey,  which  we 
have  received  from  our  honored  friend,  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Tuttle.  D.D.,  President  of  Wabash  University,  Indiana, 
for  publication  in  The  Histokioal,  Magazine,  during  the 
current  year.  Some  of  these  articles  are  from  his  own 
pen  ;  others  are  from  the  pens  of  other  writers ;  all  of 
them  are  unpublished ;  and  all  possess  so  much  interest 
and  importance,  as  material  for  history,  that  our  readers, 
within  and  without  the  Jerseys,  will  read  them  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit.— Editob  Histobioax  Magazine. 


August,  1815;  and  departed  this  life  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  1866,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  of  a  remarkably  amiable  disposition;  very 
teachable  ;  and,  withal,  very  energetic.  He  began  his 
classical  studies  at  Bloomfield  Academy,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Pierson.  Whilst  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian- 
church,  in  Bloomfield,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian 
Ministry. 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  he  became  a  member  of  his  uncle's 
family,  the  late  William  Tuttle,  of  Newark.  He  pursued 
his  studies,  at  Newark,  for  a  year  or  two,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr  Fatian  Hedges,  a  very  competent  and 
thorough  teacher  ;i  l  completed  his  preparation  for  the 
second  year  ia  Princeton  College,  in  a  private  school,  in 
the  family  of  the  Pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian-church, 
in  that  city.  In  the  Spring  of  1834,  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more Class,  "  half-advanced,"  al  Princeton ;  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1836.  Not  ambitious  to  reach  the  first  honors  of 
his  Class,  he  reached  high  honors  as  a  class  scholar,  but, 
especially,  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  He  was  twice  elected 
by  his  Society,— Clio  Hall,— to  represent  it  at  public  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  he  also  leceived  an  appointment  from  the  Fac- 
ulty, as  one  of  the  orators,  on  the  Commencement-day, 
when  he  was  graduated. 

After  his  graduation,  he  spent  a  year  with  his  father,  on 
the  farm,  and  added  to  his  physical  vigor  by  labor. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1837,  he  became  a  member  of  the  The- 
ological Seminary,  at  Auburn,  New  York;  and  completed 
its  full  course  of  three  years.  His  companions  and  in- 
structors speak  of  his  success,  during  this  season  of  pro- 
fessional training,  in  terms  of  marked  commendation. 
Here,  as  at  Princeton,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  and 
speaker. 

On  the  eighth  of  October,  1810,  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark;  and.  soon  afterwards,  he 
was  inyited  to  supply  the  Church  at  Caldwell,  New  Jersey. 
The  result  was  a  call  from  that  Church,  to  become  its 
Pastor;  and,  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1841,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church.  His  preach- 
ing commanded  great  respect,  from  the  first;  and  was 
attended  with  marked  success.  Then,  as  ever  afterward,  he 
bestowed  the  most  careful  preparation  on  his  public  efforts. 
This  fact,  associated  with  great  manliness  in  speech  and 
manner  and  great  tenderness  in  all  the  relations  he  sus- 
tained to  his  people,  gave  him  an  unwonted  hold  on  their 
affections. 

In  June,  1841,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  Camp, 
daughter  of  Aaron  Camp,  of  Newark.  She  died  of  ma- 
lignant scarlet-fever,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
son,  on  Christmas-day,  1859 ,  her  infant  surviving  her  only 
a  few  days.  The  only  child  of  this  marriage,  now  living, 
is  William  Parkhurst  Tuttle?  of  Madison,  New  Jersey,  a 
Cashier  in  a  Banking-house,  m  New  York. 

Finding  hie  salary  insufficient,  he  had  leave  from  his 
Presbytery  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  at  Caldwell,  and 
Avas  dismissed,  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1S49.  For 
several  years,  he  was  the  General  Agent,  for  Connecticut, 
of  the  Americau  Bible  Society. 

On  the  third  of  January,  1854,  he  was  installed  the 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian-church,  in  Madison,  New  J  er- 
sey;  and,  after  a  successful  ministry,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1862.  He  at  once 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  for 
a  time  acting  as  its  Agent  for  Western  New  York  ;  and, 
in  the  Spring  of  1863,  he  was  invited  to  the  Home  Office, 
as  "Assistant  of  the  Secretaries,"  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Believing  that  his  true  sphere  had  been  found,  he  at  once 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  the  greatest 
earnestness.  Not  content  with  a  perfunctory  discharge  of 
his  ordinary  duties,  he  devoted  an  incredible  amount  of 
labor  on  the  exploration  of  the  history  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  At  his  funeral,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  this  Society,  in  his  eloquent  eulogium  on 
his  co-laborer  and  friend,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  no  person  living  who  was  so  thoroughly  and  mi- 
nutely conversant  with  that  Society's  history  as  Mr.  Tuttle. 
Dr.  Taylor  also  said,  with  profound  feeling,  that  ' '  he  was 
"  a  man  of  great  amiability,  a  loving  man,  having  a  large, 
'*  warm  heart;  a  man  of  great  decision,  willing  to  do  any 
"  duty,  never  dissatisfied;  Dut  ready  for  the  Master's  work, 
"  whenever  and  wherever  the  Master  ordered." 
Whilst  connected  with  the  Bible  Society,  he  was  often 
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entrusted  with  delicate  and  difficult  missions,  which  his 
associates  say  he  discharged  with  rare  promptness,  fidelity, 
and  wisdom.  He  also  was  frequently  sent  to  the  great 
cities,  to  represent  the  parent  Society  at  important  anni- 
versaries; and  in  respect  to  the  brevity,  clearness,  and 
eloquence  with  which  he  presented  his  great  cause,  he  was 
much  commended.  In  December,  1863,  his  addresses,  m 
Chicago,  were  greatly  applauded,  both  by  the  daily,  and  re- 
ligious press  of  that  'city.  Indeed,  his  services  were  in  con- 
stant demand,  for  the  presentation  of  the  Bible-cause  and 
for  the  ordinary  services  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  leading 
churches  of  the  city  and  country:  so  that  his  life  was  one 
of  perpetual  labor,  during  the  seven  days  of  each  week. 

In  1^61,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaretta  Thompson, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Madison.  She  died, 
suddenly,  in  April,  1S63,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Joseph 
Nathaniel  Tuttle,  who  survives  his  parents. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Tattle  was 
attacked  with  violent  illness;  and,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  I860,  he  died. 

The  Congregations  of  Cald  well  and  Madison,  as  also  the 

Sublic,  generally,  manifested  the  most  lively  regret  at  his 
eath;  and  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  then  in  Session,  in 
the  city  of  Newark,  adjourned  to  allow  its  members  to  be 
present  at  the  fuueral,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth 
of  April. 

Mr.  Tuttle  was  manly  in  person.  His  countenance  was 
bright  and  kindled  quickly,  in  conversation  and  public 
speaking.  At  times,  his  eloquence  was  quite  extraordin- 
ary. His  voice  was  one  of  great  richness  and  power;  and, 
when  in  his  happy  moods,  he  was  an  effective  speaker, 
who  held  his  hearers  with  uncommon  power. 

The  paper  which  is  published  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Magazine,  is  one  that  Mr.  Tuttle  wrote  as  part  of  an 
4  entertainment,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1855,  given  by  the 
ladies  of  his  Congregation.  It  was  delivered  in  the  grove. 
half  a  mile  South  of  the  Madison  Depot,  on  the  East  side  of 
the  road  leading  to  Green  Village.  It  gives  evidence 
of  the  haste  with  which  it  was  prepared ;  and  shows  how 
little  thought  the  author  of  it  had  of  giving  it  to  the  press. 
The  facts  here  presented  possess  peculiar  value,  by  reason 
of  the  testimony,  here  recorded,  of  several  very  aged  peo- 
ple, who  then  resided  in  Madison  and  other  parts  of  Mor- 
ris-county, but  who  have  since  passed  from  among  the 
living. 

On  the  Thanksgiving  Day  that  preceded  the  delivery  of 
the  address  now  published  for  the  first  time— that  is.  on 
the  twenty-third  of  November,  1854,— Sir.  Tuttle  preached 
a  Discourse  entitled  A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Jfadison,  New  Jersey.  With  great  care  and  labor,  he  had 
collected  what  remained  of  that  history,  either  in  written 
or  in  printed  documents  or  in  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
and  brought  them  all  into  a  pleasant  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished, the  next  year,  at  the  request  of  his  Congregation, 
in  a  pretty  volume  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  Besides 
these  more  elaborate  contributions  to  the  local  history  of 
Madison  and  Morris-county,  there  is  a  manuscript  volume 
of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  in  which  Mr.  Tattle  has  re- 
corded anecdotes,  documents,  traditions,  conversations, 
and  facts,  derived  from  a  great  many  sources,  Much  of  this 
material  has  been  used  in  the  two  productions  named  ;  but 
much  has  not  been  used.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  time 
this  volume  may  be  culled  for  a  farther  cotribution  to  oar 
local  history.  The  history  of  Morris-county  had  no  more 
devoted  friend  than  he  proved  himself  to  be  ;  and  it  is  with 
a  peculiar  pleasure  that  this  paper  on  Bottle  Hill  ilurina 
the  Revolution,  \s  given  to  the  public J.  F.  T.] 

It  is  now  about  eighty  years  since  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution  began.  This  place,  at 
that  time,  was  called  "  BpTTLE  hill, "  a  name 
which,  tradition  gays,  it  received  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  bottle,  suspended  from  a  sign- 
post, on  the  corner  opposite  the  Academy,  where 
the  Cook  homestead  now  stands,  designated  the 
first,  public-house  ever  opened  in  this  vicinity. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  region,  then,  was 
covered  wilh  dense  primeval  forest,  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  had  never  been  disturbed  by 
the  hand  of  man.     To  a  person  standing  at  that 


time  where  we  now  do,  and  looking  off  on  this 
far-stretching  valley,  with  the  exception,  here 
and  there,  at  wide  intervals,  of  a  plain  unpainted 
farm-house,  with  a  small  patch  of  cleared  land 
around  it,  the  prospect  was  that  of  a  vast 
and  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  The  only 
highway  leading  through  the  place,  from  the 
interior  to  the  sea-board,  was  that  which  is 
now  known  as  "  The  old  road,"  which,  coming 
down  from  Morristown,  by  the  residence  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lathrop,  passed  from  thence  to  the  corner, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Monroe,  now  occupied  by 
the  dwelling  of  Mr  Vannice  ;  thence,  by  the  pres- 
ent site  of  our  village  Academy  ;  thence,  across 
the  turnpike  and  railroad,  in  front  of  the  residence 
of  Mr.  George  E.  Sayre ;  thence,  by  the  dwell- 
ings now  occupied  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Greene  and  Mr. 
Henry  Keep  ;  thence,  in  front  of  the  homestead 
of  Deacon  Ichabod  Bruen;  thence,  through 
the  village  of  Chatham ;  and,  thence,  over  the 
Passaic-river  and  Short-hills,  it  passed  through 
Springfield,  Connecticut  farms,  and  Elizabeth- 
town,  to  Elizabethtown  Point,  where  it  termin- 
ated. From  this  place,  communication  was 
had  with  the  City  of  New  York,  by  means 
of  row-boats  and  small  sailing-vessels  ;  and,  at 
the  time  above  specified,  it  required  at  least  one 
day  to  go  from  this  place  to  Elizabethtown 
Point,  and,  very  frequently,  another  to  pass  over 
in  the  boats  to  the  City. 

The  only  sanctuary  then  standing  here,  was 
the  old  Presbyterian  church — a  plain,  shingled, 
barn-like  structure,  without  cupola  or  spire,  and, 
saving  the  sounding-board  over  the  pulpit, 
which  was  deep  blue,  wholly  destitute  of  paint, 
both  within  and  without — which  stood  on  the 
hill,  on  the  South  side  of  our  village  Cemetery, 
and  about  two  rods  East  of  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Gibbons  Monument.  The  Reverend 
Azariah  Horton,  a  plain,  short,  stout,  and  very 
benignant  man,  then  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  was  about  closing  the  twenty-fourth  yeixv  of 
his  ministry,  here. 

The  village  tavern  stood,  at  that  time,  where 
the  house  of  Mr.  Ptobert  Albright  now  stands; 
and  was  kept  by  Mr.  Daniel  Brown.  Not  far 
from  that,  and  nearly  in  front  of  the  site  of  the 
Presbyterian  Lecture-room,  stood  the  village 
flag-staff — a  single,  tall,  straight  pole,  imped- 
ed and  unpainted,  just  as  it  had  been  cut  in  the 
forest ;  and,  from  its  top,  often  floated  the  nation- 
al banner  of  England,  we  being,  at  that  time, 
loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  The  vil- 
lage store  was  then  kept  in  a  little  house,  fifteen 
feet  square,  which  stood  on  the  corner  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Isaac  Brittiu,  and  was  owned 
and  managed  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Horton,  wife  of 
the  first  .Pastor  who  was  settled  in  this  place. 
By  adroit  management,  this  lady  contrived, 
while  there,  to  add  to  her  husband's  income — his. 
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salary  never  amounting  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-live  dollars — so  as  to  provide 
an  ample  support  for  their  household  and  to 
enable  her  to  purchase  a  valuable  farm.  The 
District  School-house  stood,  then,  not  far  from 
the  residence  of  Mr.  George  E.  Sayre.  Among 
others  who  taught  school  on  that  spot,  was  the 
late  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  principal  thoroughfare  from  this  place, 
towards  the  South,  was  the  one  which  passes  by 
this  grove,  to  Green  Village,  and  led,  then,  as  now, 
to  Baskingridge,  Pluckamin,  and  the  Delaware. 
The  principal  thoroughfare  leading  towards  the 
North,  was  the  one  which  passes  on  the  hill,  by 
the  Academy,  through  Columbia,  Whippany, 
Troy,  Montville,  and  Pompton,  to  Fort  Lee  and 
the  Highlands,  on  the  North-river.  Persons 
traveling  from  this  last  point,  to  the  Delaware, 
on  this  side  of  the  Newark  Mountains,  as  well 
as  those  passing  from  the  interior,  West  of  us, 
towards  the  sea-beach,  would  find  their  most 
direct  route  leading  through  this  place.  This  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  we  progress 
with  this  history.  Geographically.  Bottle-hill 
was  so  located,  that,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  it  became,  from  necessity,  a  witness  of  many 
of  tlie  operations  and  a  large  sharer  in  the  em- 
barrassments and  trials  of  that  eventful  strug- 
gle. Such  was  the  village  of  "Bottle-hill." 
and  such  its  location  on  the  great  thoroughfares 
leading  East  and  Wes%  North  and  South,  in  the 
year  1775 — the  period  designated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  address. 

For  several  years  previous  to  that  time,  there 
had  been  serious  difficulties  arising  between  the 
Colonies,  here,  and  the  mother  country.  Two 
years  before  that,  the  citizens  of  Boston,  outraged 
by  the  despotic  measures  adopted  by  the  English 
authorities,  had  thrown  three  entire  cargoes  of 
Tea  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
of  April,  1775,  the  War  of  the  Revolution  began 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Lexington.  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  June,  following,  General  Washington 
was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Colon- 
ial forces.  Two  days  after  that,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Bunker's-hill,  near  Boston.  All  these 
things  spread,  with  incredible  rapidity,  over  the 
entire  country.  They  were  now  communicated 
to  our  Fathers,  dwelling  here.  They  were  talked 
about,  in  the  house  and  in  the  fields.  They 
were  spoken  of,  and  made  subjects  of  prayer,  in 
the  old  sanctuary  that  stood  yonder,  on  the  hill. 
The  Rev.  Azariah  Horton  was  no  friend  of 
tyrants;  and  his  word*;,  both  in  public,  and  in 
private,  were  not  wanting  to  rouse  this  communi- 
ty to  a  just  vindication  of  its  rights.  That 
old  Meeting-house  and  that  old  pioneer  Minister 
did  not  a  little,  in  this  way,  to  prepare  those  who 
dwelt  here,  for  the  honors,  as  well  as  the  trials, 
which  Divine  Providence  had  in  store  for  them. 


Many  a  stalwart  arm  was,  as  a  consequence,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  aud  many  a 
sacrifice  was  cheerfully  made,  that  that  cause 
might  speedily  triumph.  On  the  fourth  of  July, 
177G,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  War  had 
been  commenced,  the  representatives  of  the 
several  Colonies  adopted  and  sent  forth  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  That  document 
was  received  and  read,  all  over  the  land, 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  ;  but  nowhere  with 
more  decided  proofs  of  patriotic  devotion  than 
in  old  "Bottle-hill."  But  one  sentiment  was 
felt  by  this  entire  community  ;  and  that  was,  that 
British  despotism  must  be  put  down  and  the 
Colonial  independence  must  be  maintained,  cost 
what  it  might.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  as  a  consequence,  and  m  my  of  the  leading 
members  and  officers  of  the  old  Church,  carrying 
with  them  the  blessing  of  their  reverend  Pastor, 
left  their  farms  in  the  care  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  hastened  to  join  the  Colonial  Army 
which  was,  at  that  time,  stationed  on  Long  Island'. 
A  few  days  previous  to  the  fourth  of  July,  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  published, 
a  Division  of  the  British  forces,  numbering  twen- 
ty-four thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Howe,  landed  on  Long  Island,  a  little 
East  of  the  present  site  of  Fort  Hamilton.  The 
Colonial  Army  numbered  only  seventeen  thou- 
sand men,  three  thousand  of  whom  were  laid 
aside  by  sickness.  The  armies  met ;  and  the 
Americans  were  defeated.  They  then  crossed 
the  East-river,  to  Manhattan  Island,  where  the 
city  of  New  York  now  stands  ;  and  were  follow- 
ed by  the  enemy.  The  battle  of  White  Plains 
followed  ;  and  again  the  Americans  were  defeat- 
ed. Dispirited  and  downcast,  they  then  passed 
over  the  North-river,  into  New  Jersey,  and  com- 
menced that  disastrous  retreat,  first  to  Hacken- 
sack,  then  to  Newark,  then  to  Elizabethtown, 
then  to  New  Brunswick,  then  to  Princeton,  then 
to  Trenton,  then  to  the  West  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware-river, opposite  Trenton — the  enemy,  in 
high  spirits,  following  them,  upon  their  heels, 
and  occupying  all  the  places,  just  mentioned, 
with  strong  detachments  from  the  main  Army. 
For  this  country,  that  was  a  most  gloomly  period  ; 
and  many  were  the  fears  that  were  excited,  that 
the  sun  of  freedom,  which  had  but  just  begun  to 
dawn,  was  thus,  suddenly  and  forever,  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. But  there  were  others  enlisted  on 
our  side  than  those  who  bore  arms.  There  were 
thousands  of  earnest  and  anxious  hearts,  all  over 
this  land,  who  bore  Washington  and  his  deject- 
ed Army,  hourly,  before  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  Many 
were  the  prayers  which  went  up  from  these  family 
altars,  all  around  where  we  are  now  assembled "; 
and  many  and  earnest  were  the  supplications 
which  went  up  from  yonder  "old  Meeting- 
"  house,"  that  it  would  please  God  to  prosper 
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the  efforts  of  their  husbands,  and  fathers,  and 
brothers,  and  to  discomfit  the  armies  of  the 
aliens  ;  and  a  more  hopeful  day  was  at  hand. 

The  Hessians,  under  Colonel  Rahl,  had  been 
stationed  at  Trenton,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
our  Army.  On  the  night  of  Christmas,  while 
these  men,  with  their  officers,  were  engaged  in  a 
drunken  revel,  Washington,  by  a  stroke,  which, 
for  daring  and  skill  of  accomplishment,  has  but 
few,  if  any,  equals  in  history,  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  violent  snow-storm,  through  fields  of  float- 
ing ice,  and  in  the  darkness  of  a  December  night, 
crossed  the  Delaware,  with  his  Army,  and  totally 
routed  and  defeated  the  enemy.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  when  the  entire  British  Army  had  col- 
lected together,  and  were  on  the  point  of  making 
an  attack  upon  our  forces,  by  another  most 
skillful  movement,  Washington  withdrew  from 
his  dangerous  position,  during  the  night,  his 
camp-fires  being  kept  burning  and  his  sentinels 
ordered  to  continue  their  rounds,  as  usual ;  and, 
by  day-light,  on  the  third  of  January,  he  made  a 
successful  attack  upon  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
which  had  been  posted  as  a  Corps  of  Reserve,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Princeton.  In  that  battle,  a 
cannon-ball,  from  our  ranks,  entered  the  old  Col- 
lege-chapel, and  cut  off  the  head  of  George  the 
Third,  from  a  full  length  picture  of  him,  which 
was  hanging  there — a  circumstance  which,  in 
those  days,  was  considered  ominous  of  good. 
These  sudden  and  dexterous  movements  had  the 
effect  to  show  the  enemy  that  the  American 
Army,  though,  in  a  measure,  raw  and  undisciplin- 
ed, was  not  yet  entirely  destitute  of  life  and 
energy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  the  eiiect 
to  inspire  both  the  Army  and  the  Country  at 
large  with  new  courage  for  trie  future.  For  these 
victories,  thanksgivings  went  up  to  Almighty  God 
from  every  family  altar  and  every  sanctuary  in 
our  land. 

The  American  forces  being  now  in  fine  spirits, 
and  the  Winter  having  set  in,  Washington  deter- 
mined to  conduct  them  into  Winter-quarters. 
Abandoning  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of 
attacking  New  Brunswick,  where  the  enemy  had 
collected  his  military  stores  :  he  conducted  his 
troops  from  Princeton,  over  Rocky-hill,  through 
Pluckamin,  Baskingridge,  New  Vernon  ;  thence, 
by  the  gristmill  belonging  to  Mr.  Bleauplain 
Baisabin,  near  Green  Village ;  thence,  around  the 
corner  occupied  by  Mr.  Moses  Lindsley  ;  thence, 
along  the  road  leading  from  Green  Village  to  Mor- 
ristown  ;  and,  thence,  over  to  the  ground  which 
had  been  selected  for  the  encampment,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Lowantica,  on  thefarm.3  now  belonging  to 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Tread  well  and  William  M.  Kitchel, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  West  of  this  village. 
Three  Regiments  of  troops  from  New  England 
had  been  directed  to  post  themselves  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Morristown,  in  case  their  assistance  should 


be  called  for,  on  the  Delaware.     These,  likewise,  i 
were  ordered  to  go  into  Winter-  quarters,  here ;  J 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Azariah  Carter,  J 
who  has  died,  within  a  few  months,  at  the  advanced  | 
age  of  eighty -eight  years,  for  saying  that,  for  the  | 
most  part,  they  were  billetted  in  private  houses,    i 
in  this  township.     Every  house  throughout  this  I 
entire  region  was  filled,  to  its  utmost  capacity,  | 
with  either  officers  or  soldiers.   Persons  appointed  i 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  passed  through  the  1 
towns  and  examined  the  houses  ;   and,  without  j 
much   consultation    with  the    owners,    decided  , 
how  many,  and   who,  should   be   quartered  in  i 
each.  Often,  without  even  going  into  the  houses, 
those   persons   would  ride  up  to  the  door  and  J 
write  "Colonel  Ogdens Head  quarters ;"  ''Major  ] 
"  Eaton's  Head -quarters  ;  "  "Twelve  privates  to  j 
"  be  billetted  here  ;"  ' '  Six  officers  to  be  quartered 
"here;"    etc.;     and,   generally,   without  much  ] 
regard  to  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  occu- 
pants, the  arrangements  of  these  Commissioners 
were  carried  out.     In  many  cases,  the  best  rooms 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  troops,  while  the  i 
families  owning  them  retired  into  their  kitchens 
and  garrets.     Boards  were  set  up,  on  the  floor, 
across    the   end  of  the   room    opposite  to  the  . 
hearth,  just  far  enough  from  the  wall  to  admit  of 
a  person  lying  down  at  full  length.     This  space 
was  then  filled  with  good  wholesome  straw  ;  and, 
there,  all  the  soldiers  billetted  in  a  house,  num- 
bering, sometimes  six,    sometimes  twelve,    and 
sometimes  even  twenty,   crowded  in,  together, 
and,    covering   themselves    each   with  a  single 
blanket,  while  the  fires  were  kept  burning,  de- 
fended themselves,  as  best  they  could,  from  the 
severities  of  those  stern  Winter  nights.     In  some 
cases,  the  soldiers  had  their  meals  provided  by  the 
families  with  which  they  were  quartered  ;  while, 
in  others,  they  drew  their  rations  and  prepared 
them  for  themselves,  as  is  generally  done,  in  camp. 
In  the  case  of  the  officers,  except  when  their  fam- 
ilies were  with  them,  the  former  course  was  gener- 
ally adopted.     General  Washington's  quarters,  at 
that  time,  were  in  the  old  Freeman  Tavern,  which 
stood  on  the  West  side  of  "the  Green,"  in  Mor- 
ristown, and  which  was  kept  by  Colonel  Jacob 
Arnold,  of  the  "  Sullivan's  Light  Horse  Guards." 
In  that  house  and  in  other  houses  of  that  place, 
General  Sullivan,  General  Lee,  General  Putnam, 
Colonel  Hamilton,  and  other  leading  members  of 
his  staff  were  quartered.     Several  of  the  leading 
officers,   as  General  Maxwell,   General  Wayne, 
Colonel  Barbour,  Colonel  Ogden,  Colonel  Marsh, 
and  Major  Eaton,  had  their  head-quarters  in  the 
residences  of  the  principal  families  in  this  vil- 
lage.    In  some  cases,  the  families  of  the  officers 
were  with  them  ;  and,  in  this  way,  a  very  pleas- 
ant society  was  kept  up,  here,  during  the  Winter. 
Armed  sentinels  guarded  these  houses,  both  by 
day  and  by  night ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
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j  for  considerable  numbers  of  the  various  Battalions 
|3r  Companies,  under  the  command  of  these  offi- 
cers, to  march  down  to  their  quarters,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  them  honor.  Bat,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  the  main  body  of  the  Army 
i  encamped,  for  the  Winter,  on  the  property  now 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Treadwell  and  Kitchel,  in 
Lowantica  valley.  The  number  of  the  troops,  at 
(that  time,  is  no  where  expressly  stated,  in  the  his- 
tories given  us  of  that  period;  but  we  have  rea- 
son to  conclude,  from  some  statements  which  are 
J  made,  that  it  did  not  vary  much  from  three 
thousand.  When  they  came  out  upon  the  place 
I  of  their  encampment,  on  the  route  which  has 
already  been  described,  with  their  artillery  and 
long  trains  of  baggage-wagons,  exulting  in 
the  victories  which  they  had  achieved,  but  a  few 
days  before,  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  the  whole 
community  turned  out,  very  naturally,  to  witness 
them  and  to  welcome  them  into  their  midst.  Al- 
though there  was,  doubtless,  some  degree  of  solic- 
itude experienced,  from  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  body  of  men  were  to  be  quartered,  for  the  Win- 
ter, among  them  ;  wre  have  reason  to  know  that 
there  were  few,  if  any,  in  old  "Bottle  Hill," 
who  were  not  glad  to  see  them,  at  that  time,  and 
to  pledge  them  their  friendly  offices,  during  the 
Winter,  even  to  the  last  comfort  that  they  pos- 
sessed. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  encampment 
belonged  then,  as  now,  to  two  individuals — that 
part  of  it  which  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Tread- 
well  belonged,  at  that  time,  to  John  Easton  ; 
while  that  portion  of  it  which  is  now  in  possess- 
ion of  Mr.  Kitchel  was,  at  that  time,  the  prop- 
erty of  Isaac  Pierson,  father  of  Darius  Pierson. 
whose  widow,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  is  still  living,  (1855)  in  the  village  of 
Rockaway.  The  former  of  these  places  was 
purchased,  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Baisabin,  by  whom  it  was  occu- 
pied until  it  wrent  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tread- 
well,  about  three  years  since  ;  while  the  latter  was 
occupied  by  Darius  Pierson,  a  son  of  the  original 
owner,  and  his  family,  until  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Kitchel. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Easton  was  not  far  from 
the  spot  nowr  occupied  by  the  old  mansion  of 
Mr.  Baisabin,  a  little  Southeast  of  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  Treadwell ;  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pier- 
son was  located  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Kitchel ;  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor being  Joshua  Munson,  father  of  Mr.  Haisey 
Munson,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Treadwell,  whose 
place  of  residence  was  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Force. 

The  valley  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
and  which  was  selected  as  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment, was  called  Lowantica,  which  is  an  Indian 
name,  from  the   brook  which   runs  through  its 


midst.  By  that  name,  it  is  believed  that  both 
the  brook  and  the  valley  were  designated,  during 
the  Revolution  ;  and  it  w7asnot  until  about  thirty 
years  ago,  that  the  valley  wras  first  named  Fever- 
town  and,  afterwards,  Spring-valley,  by  which  it 
is  now  commonly  distinguished,  in  this  vicinity. 
Commencing  at  a  point  a  little  South  of  Morris- 
town  ;  and  running  in  a  Southeasterly  direc- 
tion, for  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  it  loses 
itself,  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Village,  in  that 
great  stretch  of  low  lands  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Swamp.  The 
Lowantica,  which  runs  through  the  center  of 
this  valle}7,  is  an  unusually  clear  stream,  which 
is  formed  from  the  springs  which  abound  in  the 
valley  and  which  gush  forth,  in  all  their  natural 
purity,  at  almost  every  step.  Flowingdown.  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  valley,  it  empties, 
eventuall}',  into  the  Passaic,  and  constitutes,  thus, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  that  liver. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  arc  now  speaking, 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  valley,  not. 
excepting  the  place  of  the  encampment,  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  wood  and  tim- 
ber. There  were  comparatively  but  few  acres 
cleared  and  under  cultivation  ;  and  these  were 
immediately  around  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Easton, 
Pierson,  and  Munson,  whose  names  have  already 
been  mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  these 
little  "  parcels  of  ground,"  the  whole  of  the 
tract  upon  which  the  Army  encamped,  was 
an  unenclosed  and  dense  wilderness.  There 
being  no  fences  between  it  and  any  of  the 
through  fares  running  by  it,  it  could  be  approach- 
ed, without  obstruction,   from  any  direction. 

To  this  well  chosen  spot,  did  the  Americans  re- 
pair, for  the  purpose  of  going  into  Winter-quarters, 
arriving  there  on  the  sixth  day  of  January, 
1777.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  cold. 
Pitching  their  tents,  at  first,  wherever  they  could 
rind  places  for  them,  they  continued  to  occupy 
them,  it  is  believed,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  until 
they  were  able  to  construct  more  substantial  and 
comfortable  accommodations.  The  centre  of  the 
ground  marked  out  for  the  encampment  was 
not  far  from  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Treadwell, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  South  of  the  main  road 
leading  from  Morristown,  through  this  village, 
to  the  seaboard,  and  a  few  rods  East  of  the  road, 
which  ran,  then,  as  it  does  now,  in  a  North  and 
South  direction,  across  the  valley.  The  location 
wTas  admirably  suited  to  the  object  for  which  it 
wTas  selected.  The  ground,  at  that  point,  descend- 
ed gradually  towards  the  Southeast,  and  was 
shielded,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  crown  of  the 
hill,  back  of  it,  from  the  severe  winds  and  storms 
of  the  North  and  Northwest.  A  little  South  of  it, 
ran  the  Lowantica ;  and,  still  nearer  it,  wTere  sever- 
al large  and  beautiful  springs.  The  encampment,  it 
is  probable,  began  on  the  slope  West  of  the  spot. 
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occupied  by  Mr.  Treadwell's  residence,  not>  far 
froin  the  road  which  now  passes,  in  front  of  Mr. 
K  itchel's  house,  across  t  he  valley.  One  principal 
street,  between  four  and  five  rods  wide,  was  laid 
out  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
flagstaff,  which,  bythis  time,  had  come  to  be  call- 
ed the  Liberty -pole,  from  the  top  of  which  our 
national  banner  floated.  This  street  was  kept  in 
excellent  condition  and  was  used  as  a  parade- 
ground  ;  althouth  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fine  level  space,  on  the  hill,  North 
of  the  camp,  on  which  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph E.  Muchmore  now  stands,  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  on  special  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on 
occasions  of  general  parade  and  review.  The 
general  direction  of  the  main  street  was  North- 
east and  Southwest.  On  this  street  were  con- 
structed the  cabins  of  the  officers,  which  were 
somewhat  larger  than  those  put  up  for  the  soldiers. 
On  either  side  of  this  leading  avenue,  there  were 
either  one  or  two  other  streets,  runningin  the  same 
general  direction,  and  about  forty  feet  in  width. 
On  these,  the  cabins  of  the  soldiers  were  built,  in 
some  cases,  single,  but  oftener,  in  blocks  of  three, 
four,  and  five  together,  while  outside  of  them, 
especially  on  the  northern  side,  others  were  con- 
structed without  any  special  reference  to  the 
streets,  but  rather  in  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  ground,  the  side  hill  being  indented 
with  several  deep  gullies.  The  cabins,  of  which 
all  the  aged  people  in  this  vicinity  say  there 
was  a  large  number,  and  which,  it  is  probable, 
numbered  nearly  three  hundred,  were  made  of 
logs  (unhewn)  notched  at  the  ends,  and  laid 
up,  one  on  another,  to  a  height  sufficient  to 
allow  a  person  to  pass  in,  erect,  under  the 
upper  course.  The  roofs  were  made  of 
rough  clap-boards,  split  out  of  the  forest.  Places 
were  sawed  through  the  logs,  for  a  window  and 
;i  door  in  each  cabin,  into  which,  on  account  of 
their  inability  to  procure  either  metallic  hinges 
or  glass,  rude  clapboard  doors  and  shutters, 
with  wooden  hinges  and  latches,  were  placed.  In 
one  end  of  each  cabin,  a  rough  stone  fire-place 
was  thrown  up,  surmounted  by  a  plastered  stick 
chimney,  which  went  only  a  few  inches  above 
fiic  peak  of  the  roof ;  while,  in  the  other  end  of 
each  structure,  a  bunk  or  sleeping-place  was 
erected,  with  clapboards  and  small  pieces  of  tim- 
ber resting  on  crotches  which  were  driven  into 
the  ground.  These  sleeping-places  reached 
across  the  entire  ends  of  the  cabins,  and,  boin^ 
filled  in  with  straw,  they  were  made  to  acconv 
niodate  ten  or  twelve  soldiers  each.  The  spaces 
between  the  logs  being  filled  in  with  chnncks  of 
wood  and  mud,  they  were  sheltered,  in  a  good 
degree,  from  the  force  of  the  winds  and  the 
storms.  Rough  clapboard  benches,  with  unshav- 
en  legs,  answered  for  seats.  Huge  fires  were 
kept  continually  blazing,  both  by  day  and  night; 


and  these  constituted  the  sum  total  of  their  fur- 
niture and  their  various  conveniences. 

Several  very  large  cabins  were  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment and  the  camp-siores  ;  and  these,  there  are 
some  reasons  for  believing,  were  located  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  camp,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  springs  already  referred  to.  In  that  part  of 
the  camp,  also,  were  these  cabins  erected  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  suttlers,  who  drove  a  brisk  trade  in 
various'  groceries  and,  especially,  in  the  sale  of 
good  whiskey.  As  it  was  their  principal  busi- 
ness to  accommodate  the  drinking  propensities 
of  the  Army,  they  very  naturally  located  them- 
selves inf  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  springs, 
showing  themselves,  by  these  means,  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  at  least,  "  cold  water  men." 

A  little  further  down  towards  the  Lowantica, 
rude  sheds  were  constructed  for  sheltering  the 
horses.  These  sheds  were  placed  there  for  the 
double  purpose  of  being  near  the  brook,  for  the 
watering  of  the  horses,  and  of  having  this  im- 
portant part  of  their  property  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  main  road,  which  was,  of  course,  the 
principal  point  of  danger.  Here,  too,  the  baggage- 
wagons  were  probably  drawn  up, in  lines  ;  and  the 
artillery,  also,  was  placed  there,  for  the  Winter. 
On  the  outermost  limits  of  the  encampment,  several 
guard-houses,  also  of  logs,  with  fire-places  and 
bunks  for  sleeping,  were  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sentinels,  whose  duty  it  was, 
in  regular  beats,  to  pass  back  and  forth,  along 
the  four  sides  of  the  camp,  and  to  guard  it,  both 
day  and  night,  against  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy.  Within  the  line  of  their  beats,  no  one 
was  permitted  to  pass,  especially  at  night,  unless 
he  presented  a  permit,  signed  by  some  officers,  to 
do  so,  or  was  able  to  utter  the  countersign. 

Every  morning,  at  a  given  hour,  the  soldiers 
were  aroused  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  ;  the  flag 
was  run  up  on  the  liberty-pole  ;  and  every  thing 
was  made  to  wear  the  aspect  of  life.  At  partic- 
ular periods  of  each  day,  some  portions  of  the 
Army  were  called  out  for  exercise  and  review  ; 
and,  occasionally,  the  whole  Army,  including 
those  who  were  billetted  in  private  houses,  in  this 
vicinity,  was  brought  together,  for  a  grand 
General  Parade.  On  such  occasions,  all  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  likewise,  were  present ;  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Ghneral  Greene, 
General  Lee,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  Gen- 
eral Knox,  General  Sullivan,  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  General  Lord  Sterling,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, General  Washington  himself, 
to  be  on  the  parade-ground  and  to  take  part  in 
the  review  ;  and,  then,  the  inhabitants  of  this  en- 
tire region,  for  many  miles  in  every  direction, 
were  naturally  attracted  thither.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  aged  persons,  here, 
who  have  been  eye  witnesses  of  scenes  like  this. 
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While  the  Armv  was  encamped  here,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  several  clergymen  officiated 
as  Chaplains.  One  of  those  who  are  known  to 
have  labored  in  that  relation,  was  the  Reverend 
James  Caldwell,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian- 
church  inEiizabethtown.  On  the  Sabbath,  when 
the  weather  would  admit  of  it,  he  preached  to 
the  soldiers  on  the  parade-ground,  from  a  tempo- 
rary platform  or  stage  ;  at  other  times,  discharg- 
ing his  high  office  in  the  cabins  of  both  officers 
and  privates,  in  conversing  with  individuals, 
in  ministering  consolation  and  instruction  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  in  performiug  the  last  rites 
of.  religion  and  of  humanity  at  the  graves  of 
those  who  had  died.  This  excellent  man  was  a 
pattern  of  ministerial  watchfulness  and  fidelity. 
The  revelations  of  the  last  great  day  may  show 
that  his  efforts  to  lead  precious  souls  under  his 
care  to  Christ  and  to  Heaven  were  not  expended 
in  vain.  Very  many  of  those  who  encamped  on 
that  ground,  during  that  Winter,  it  is  not  only 
hoped,  but  believed,  will  be  found,  through  his 
instrumentality,  welcome  participants  of  the  joys 
of  everlasting  life. 

During  the  Winter  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
and  while  the  Army  was  encamped  in  Lowantica 
valley,     that     terrible  scourge,    the  small-pox, 
broke   out,     with    dreadful   malignity,     among  | 
them  ;   and   many  of  them,  as  a    consequence,  j 
were    hurried    to    the     grave.       Nor   did    the 
awful     malady    confine    itself     to    the    Army, 
but    it  extended    itself,    with   great    rapidity, 
throughout  this  entire  region.   No  classes  nor  con- 
ditions of  the  community  were  exempt  from  its  | 
ravages.    Not  only  did  it  spread  throughout  the  I 
camp,  but  many  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  | 
were  billetted  in  private  houses,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
it ;  and  very  many  of  the  most  estimable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place  and  this  County  were,  in  conse- 
quence, prematurely  hastened  to  the  grave.     The  I 
Reverend  Azariah  Horton,  who,  after  a  pastorate 
of  twenty-five  years,  had  withdrawn  from  this  J 
position,  and  was  living  in   the  family   of    his 
son,  Foster   Horton,    in     Chatham-village,    was  J 
one  of  those  who  became  victims  to  this  alarming  ! 
epidemic. 

In  writing  on  this  subject  to  Congress,  from  I 
Morristown,  under  date  of  the  fifth  of  February,  I 
1777,   Washington   says — "The    small-pox    has! 
"  made  such  head  in  every  quarter  that  I  find  it 
"  impossible  to  keep  it  from  spreading  through 
"the  whole  Army,  in  the  natural  way.     I  have, 
"therefore,  determined    not   only  to    inoculate 
"all  the  troops,  now  here,  that  have  not  had  it, 
"  but  I  shall  order  Doctor  Shippen  to  inoculate 
"the  recruits,  also,  as  fast  as  they  come  to  Phil- 1 
"  adelphia  ;""  and  Doctor  Ashbel  Green,  who  was  j 
then  a   youth  of    sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age,  in  his  Autobiography,  says,  in  reference  to  this  i 
same  subject,  '-The  troops  were  distributed  in  j 


j  "  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  ;    and  the  Sur- 
i  ' '  geonsof  the  Army  inoculated  both  soldiers  and 
j  ':  citizens,  free  of  charge.  The  disease  by  inocula- 
!  il  tion  was  so  light  that  there  was  not,  probably,  a 
I  "  day  in  which   the  Army  could  not  have  been 
i  "  marched  against  the  enemy,  if  it  had  been  ne- 
|  "  cessary."   The  old  Presbyterian-church  at  Han- 
!  over,  probably,  also,  at  Morristown,  was  occupied 
as  a  hospital,  for  those  who  were  suffering  from 
that  disease,  and  several  private  hospitals,  in  this 
vicinity,  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation, 
as  a  means  of  arresting  its  progress.    One  of  these, 
was  the  dwelling  subsequently  occupied  by  Jon- 
athan Thompson,    near  the    mill   belonging  to 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Miller.     At  that  place,  an  excel- 
lent  Surgeon   was   stationed ;    and,    thither,   all 
classes  in  and  about  this  village   went,  to  pass 
through   the  process  of  inoculation.     The  Pres- 
byterian-church in  this  place  was  never  used  as  a 
hospital,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  it  was  situ- 
ated too  near  to  the  great  thoroughfare  leading 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  to  render  it  safe 
for  the  Army  and  others  who  were  continually 
obliged  to  be  passing  and  re-passing  that  point. 

Another  place  which  was  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  inoculation  was  the  house  which 
stood,  at  that  time,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  John 
Ogden,  over  the  hill,  a  little  South-west  of  the 
residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Bonsai.  That  house 
was  then  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Elijah 
Pierson  ;  and,  for  several  months,  it  was  continu- 
ally filled  with  both  soldiers  and  citizens,  who 
had  repaired  thither  in  order  to  guard  them- 
selves, by  inoculation,  against  the  small-pox. 

I  have  been  informed  by  some  of  the  Brook  - 
field  family,  residing  but  a  little  distance  from 
the  Lowantica  camp -ground,  that  they  received 
it  from  their  revolutionary  ancestors,  who  lived 
and  died  on  the  ground,  that,  during  the  same 
Winter,  there  was  a  small  encampment  on  the 
hill,  back  of  the  Bon  sail  mansion;  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  not  unlikely  that  that  was  an 
arrangement  also  made  for  the  purpose  of  inoc- 
ulating the  Army.  We  have  some  evidence  that 
there  was  a  small  encampment  of  this  character, 
and  for  this  object,  on  Hanover-neck  ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  one  referred  to,  on  Bonsall- 
hill,  was  established  with  this  end  in  view. 

Another  private  house  that  was  occupied  as  a 
hospital,  was  an  old  one  which  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
a  Swiss  gentleman,  on  the  road  leading  by  the 
camp-gronnd,  across  the  Lowantica  valley,  and 
but  a  little  distance  from  the  road  leading  from 
Green  Village  to  Morristown.  That  house  then  be- 
longed to  James  Brookfield,  father  of  the  late  Silas 
Brookfield,  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  Lewis  P. 
Brookfield,  who  is  still  living  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Physicians  and  nurses  were  stationed 
there,  also  ;   and  every  thing  was  done  that  could 
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be  done,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  poor  fellows 
who  were,  from  time  to  time,  carried  thither,  on 
litters,  from  the  camp.  All  the  rooms  in  the 
house  were  continually  filled  with  patients ;  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  died  and  were 
buried  in  the  orchard,  about  five  hundred  yards 
North  west  of  the  house.  Nothing  now  exists 
there,  to  mark  the  place  of  their  burial ;  but, 
from  all  that  can  be  learned,  there  must  have 
been  a  very  considerable  number  of  soldiers 
interred  there,  during  that  fearful  Winter.  The 
wife  of  the  owner  of  that  property,  Mrs.  James 
Brookrield,  is  deserving  of  a  monument  for  the 
self-sacrificing  efforts  which  she  put  forth,  at 
that  time,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and  comfort 
the  last  hours  of  our  patriotic  soldiers,  who  were 
placed  under  her  husband's  roof. 

But  the  principal  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  camp,  was  a  large  house  which  belonged,  at 
that  time,  to  a  German  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Harperee,  on  the  farm  which  now  belongs  to  J.  J. 
Scofield,  Esq.,  on  the  old  road  from  this  place  to 
Morristown.  That  house  stood  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  South  of  the  above  thoroughfare,  and  on 
ground  which  sloped  towards  the  South,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  road.  It  was  a  one 
and  a  half  story  house,  having  four  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor  aud  a  greater  number  on  the  upper, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  North-west  of  the 
center  of  the  camp  ;  and,  in  many  respects, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it 
was  used.  Here,  also,  large  numbers  of  soldiers, 
at  different  times,  saw  the  last  of  earth.  The 
place  where  they  were  buried,  it  is  said,  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Southwest  corner  of  the  Har- 
peree farm.  A  triangular  piece  of  ground, 
containing,  at  least,  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
surrounded  by  an  old-fashioned  worm-fence,  and 
filled  with  mounds,  as  closely  as  they  could  be 
placed,  in  regular  rows,  was  the  place  where 
these  unfortunate  men,  unblessed,  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  wives,  or  sisters,  or  mothers,  were 
committed  to  the  dust. 

Mr.  Lewis  P.  Brookfield  assures  me  that  he 
has  been  in  the  Haspeiee  house,  above  described; 
and  that  he  has  also  seen  the  burial-place,  just 
referred  to.  During  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
a  dense  forest  intervened  between  this  farm  and 
the  camp  ;  and  the  road  which  connected  these 
two  points,  passed  by  the  Muuson  house,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  David  M.  Force,  directly  across, 
through  the  open  woods.  Very  often  were  soldiers 
borne,  on  litters,  along  this  retired  and  gloomy 
way,  to  the  Harperee  hospital,  who  returned  to 
the  camp  no  more,  and  who,  with  such  solace  only 
as  strangers  can  render,  became  victims  to  this 
fell  destroyer.  Very  sacred,  as  a  consequence, 
are  the  associations  which  gather  around  that 
spot.  Very  precious  ought  it  to  be,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  true  American  patriots  ! 


Among  the  soldiers,  also,  who  were  billetted 
in  private  houses,  there  was  a  very  considerable 
number  who  died  of  the  disease  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  Some  of  these  were  buried 
on  the  grounds  connected  with  these  houses ; 
and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
many  others  were  interred  in  our  own  village 
Cemetry.  Tradition  says,  that  an  important 
British  officer,  who  was  held  here  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  during  that  Winter,  when  seized  with 
this  disease,  was  removed  to  what  is  known  in 
this  community  as  the  Desthie  farm,  belonging, 
at  the  present  time,  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Gibbons  ;  and,  that,  after  his  death,  he  was- 
there  committed  to  the  earth. 

[To  bs  Continued.] 


IV.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
brought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  a 'e,"  without  any  voucher 
for  their  correctness  and  *vith  no  other  object  than  to  secure 
for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them  ;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  correc- 
tions.— Editos  Histobioat.  Magazine.] 

The  First  Cotton  Factory  in  New  York 
State. — In  Tuesday's  Journal,  16th  inst.,  you 
say,  ' '  the  first  cotton  factory  in  this  State  was 
"built  in  Union -village,  in  1804,  by  William 
"  Mowry."  This  is  a  mistake,  as  there  was  one- 
built  on  the  island  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1796  or  1797,  by  a  New  York  Company. 

It  was  built  somewhere  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  island,  on  a  stream  too  small  to  run  it  profit- 
ably ;  and  then  they  tried  to  run  it  by  the  tides, 
and,  after  expending  alarge  amount,  the  Company 
failed  and  the  factory  went  down. 

My  father,  John  Shedden,  claimed  to  have 
helped  to  put  up  the  machinery,  and  to  have 
spun  the  first  cotton  in  the  State.  He  came 
from  Scotland  to  this  country,  in  1796;  and  I 
think  he  said  the  factory  was  started  the  same 
year.  James  S.  Shedden. 

Moers,  20th  Feb.,  1369. 
— Albany  Eoening  Journal. 


Epitaph  oe  Richard  Thomas. — The  follow- 
ing epitaph  can  be  read  in  a  graveyard  at  Wins- 
low,  Maine  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Richard  Thomas, 

An  inglishman  by  birth. 

A  whig  of  '76, 

By  occupation  a  cooper 

Now  food  for  worms. 

Like  an  old  rum  puncheon 

marked  numbered  and  shooked. 

He  will  be  i-aised  again 

and  finished  by  his  creator. 

he  died  Sept.  28,  18  4:  aged  75, 

America  my  adopted  country, 

My  best  advice  to  you  is  this 

Take  care  of  your  libertiee. 
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Dean  Swift  an  American  Bisnor, — Few 
ideas  seem  more  incongruous  than  those  aroused 
by  the  mention  of  the  author  of  Qvlliver  and 
the  early  struggles  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
British  America.  Yet,  though  the  subject  has 
never  been  made  entirety  clear,  his  own  letters 
show  that  such  a  position  was  sought  for  by  him, 
and  that  measures  were  in  agitation  for  placing 
him  in  it. 

The  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
'•'  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  "  was  organized  in  the 
year  1701,  with  the  support  of  the  highest  and 
most  respectable  public  men  of  the  time,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Its  efforts  were  directed,  vig- 
orously-, toward  Virginia  and  the  other  British 
Colonies  in  America;  and,  about  the  year  1708, 
it  is  probable  that  the  project  of  a  Bishop  for 
that  Province  was  pressed  by  it  on  a  reluctant 
Court. 

The  Dean's  attention  was  no  doubt  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  his  friend  and  correspondent, 
Colonel  Robert  Hunter,  a  gentleman  of  literary 
and  liberal  tastes,  who,  in  1710,  came  out  as  I 
Governor  of  New  York.  In  March,  1700,  Swift  ! 
thus  writes  to  him:  "I  shall  go  from  Ireland 
"some  time  in  Summer,  being  not  able  to  make 
"  my  friends  in  the  Ministry  consider  my  merits 
•or  their  promises  enough  to  keep  me  here, 
"so  that  all  my  hopes  now  terminate  in  my 
"  Bishoprick  of  Virginia/'  Four  years  later, 
Governor  Hunter  thus  writes  to  him,  from  New 
York  :  k '  I  have  purchased  a  seat  for  a  Bishop,  ' 
"and.  by  orders  from  the  Society,  have  given 
V  directions  to  prepare  it  for  his  reception.  You, 
*'  once  upon  a  day,  gave  me  hopes  of  seeing  you 
*•  there.  It  would  be  no  small  relief  to  have  so 
M  good  a  friond  to  complain  to." 

It  is  evident  from  tliese  passages  that  the  plan 
had  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  Swift.  While 
chafing  at  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  his 
promotion  at  home,  his  proud  heart  may  have 
yearned  for  a  position,  at  once  independent  and 
honorable,  where  he  would  have  found  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  energies  that  proved  a  curse 
rather  than  a  boon  to  their  possessor,  when  coop- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
routine.  What  the  result  of  such  an  appoint 
ment  might  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  ; 
but  we  incline  to  think  good  would  have  been 
effected  to  both  the  Governor  and  the  governed; 
and  it  is,  to  us,  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history 
of  an  unfortunate  great  man,  that  such  a  plan 
was  under  consideration. — Harper's  Weekly. 


An  Old  House. — An  exchange  says,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Catasauqua-creek    and  Lehigh- 
river,  just  above  Catasauqua,  stands  an  old  and  j 
crumbling  stone  house,   which   is   rendered  of  ! 
interesting  importance  by  having  once  been  the  | 
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residence  of  George  Taylor,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  walls  of 
this  building  are  nearly  twrq  hundred  years  old 
and,  when  laid,  were  very  thick  and  strong.  The 
house  was  frequently  used  as  a  place  of  refuge 
and  defence  against  attacks  of  Indians.  No 
doubt  this  is  an  old  house  ;  but  it  lacks  some 
seventy  years  of  being  two  hundred  years. 


Miles  Standish's  Will.  — The  last  Will,  and 
Testament,  of  Captain  Myles  Standish,  exhibited, 
before  the  Court,  held  at  Plymouth,  the  4th  of 
May,  1657,  on  the  the  oath  of  Captain  James 
Cud  worth,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  as  follow - 
eth.  Given  under  my  hand  this  March  the  7th 
1055. 

Witnesseth  these  Presents,  that  I  Myles  Stand  - 
ish  Sen,  of  Duxburrow.  being  in  perfect  mem- 
ory, yet  diseased  in  my  body,  and  knowing  the 
frail  estate  of  man,  in  his  best  estate,  I  do  make 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner 
and  form  following. 

1.  My  will  is,  that  out  of  my  whole  estate, 
my  funerall  charges  be  taken  out,  and  my  body 
to  be  buried  in  a  decent  manner,  and  if  I  die  at 
Duxburrow,  my  body  be  laid  as  near  as  conven- 
iantl}*  may  be,  to  my  two  dear  daughters,  Dora 
Staudish,  my  daughter,  and  Mary  Standish.  my 
daughter-in-law. 

2.  My  will  is,  that  out  of  the  remaining  part 
of  my  estate,  that  all  my  just  and  lawfull  debts 
which  I  now  owe,  or  at  the  day  of  my  death 
may  owe,  be  paid. 

3.  Out  of  what  remains,  acording  to  the  order 
of  this  Goverment,  my  will  is,  that  my  dear 
and  loving  wife,  Barbara  Standish,  shall  have  the 
third  part. 

4.  I  have  given  to  my  son  Josias  Standish, 
upon  his  marriage,  one  young  horse,  five  sheep, 
and  two  efers,  which  I  must,  upon  that  contract 
of  marriage,  make  forty  pounds,  yet  not  know- 
ing whether  the  estate  will  bear  it  at  present, 
my  will  is  that  every  one  of  my  four  sons,  viz., 
Alexander  Standish,  Miles  Standish.  Josiah 
Standish,  and  Charles  Standish,  may  have  forty 
pounds  apiece,  if  not,  that  they  may  have  pro- 
portionably,  to  the  remaining  part  of  it.  be  it 
more  or  less. 

5.  My  will  is,  that  my  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
shall  have  a  double  share  in  the  land. 

6.  My  will  is,  that  so  long  as  they  live  single, 
that  the  whole  be  in  partnership  betwixt  them. 

7.  I  do  ordain  and  make  my  dearly  beloved 
wife,  Barbara  Standish,  Alexander  Standish  r- 
Miles  Standish,  and  Josiah  Standish,  joint  execi- 
tors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

8.  I  do  by  this  my  will,  make  and  appoint  my 
loving  friends,  Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  and  Cap- 
tain James  Cudworth.  supervisors  of  this  my  last 
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•will,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to  do  the  office  of 
<  hristian  love,  to  be  helpfull  to  my  poor  wife  and 
children,  by  their  christian  council  and  advise, 
and  if  any  diferance  should  arise,  which  I 
hope  will  not,  my  will  is,  that  my  supervisors 
shall  determine  the  same,  and  that  they  see  that  j 
my  poor  wife  shall  have  as  comfortable  maintain- 
iance  as  my  pour -estate  will  bear,  the  whole  time 
of  her  life,  which  if  you  my  loving  friends 
please  to  do,  though  neither  they  nor  I  shall  be 
able  to  recompence,  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Lord 
will. 

By  me  Myles  Staxdish. 

[Further,  my  will  is,  that  Mercye  Robinson, 
whom  I  tenderly  love,  for  her  Grandfathers  sake, 
shall  have  three  pounds,  in  something,  to  go 
forward  for  her,  two  years  after  my  decease, 
which  my  will  is  my  overseers  shall  see  per- 
formed. 

Further,  my  will  is,  that  my  servant,  John 
Irish,  Jr.  have  forty  shillings,  more  than  his  cov- 
ennant,  which  will  appear  upon  the  town  book, 
always  provided  that  he  continue,  till  the  time 
he  covenanted,  be  expiered,  in  the  servise  of  my 
execitors,  or  any  of  the  them,  with  their  joint 
consent. 

By  me  Myles  Standish. 

0.  I  give  unto  my  son,  and  heir  aparent,  Alex- 
ander Standish,  all  my  lands,  as  heir  aparent, 
by  lawfull  decent,  in  Ormistick,  Bosconge, 
Wrightington,  Mandsley,  Newburrow,  Crawston, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  given  to  me  as  right 
heir,  by  lawfull  decent,  but  sereptuously 
detained  from  me,  my  Grandfather  being  a  sec- 
ond, or  younger  brother,  from  the  house  of 
Standish,  of  Standish. 

By  me  Myles  Standish. 

March  the  7th  105o. 

Witnessed  by  me, 

J  a  m  es  Cud  wort  fi  . 

Plymouth,  ss.  March  11,  1870. — The  foregoing 
is  a  true  copy  from  the  Plymouth  Colony  Records 
ot  Wills,  Book  2,  Part  1,  Page  37. 

Wm.  S.  Danforth. 
Reg.  of  Deeds  for  Plymouth  County. 


V     -NOTES. 

£  RECLAMATION  FOR  A  FAST,  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 

four  Years  Aoo.— We  have  been  handed  by 
our  esteemed  friend,  John  Fitch,  Esq.,  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
old  Norwalk  Governor,  the  following  loyal  Proc- 
lamation to  the  good  people  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut.  The  "original  document"  is  a 
curiosity,  and  is,  of  course,  a  carefully  preserved 
and  much  cherished  memento,  in  the  Records  of 


the  State  of  Connecticut  : 

"  By  the  Honourable 
"THOMAS  FITCH,  Esq; 

"Governor  of  his  Majesty's  English  Colony  of 

"Connecticut,   in  New   England,    in   America, 

"A  PROCLAMATION 

'  *  For  a  day  of  public  Fasting  and  Prayer,     . 

"CONSIDERING  the  manifest  Tokens  of  di- 
"  vine  Displeasure  against  our  Nation,  and  Land, 
"  in  permitting  them  to  be  engaged  in  a  danger- 
"  ons  WAR,  with  a  very  powerful  Enemy,  the 
"  Seat  of  which  is  so  much  in  America;  and  the 
' ;  distressing  Calami  ties  attending  it ;  the  Advan- 
tages the  Enemy  have  been  allowed  to  gain 
"over  us,  not  only  by  destroying  the  frontier 
"Towns,  and  Settlements,  Killing,  and  Captivat- 
"ing  great  Numbers  of  our  Soldiery  andlnhab- 
"  itants ;  but  even  taking  some  of  our  strong* 
w '  Holds,  and  Fortresses,  and  thereby  Strengthen- 
"  ing  themselves  with  much  of  our  Artilleiy, 
"  war-like  Stores  and  Provisions.  Considering 
"also  that  our  military  Preparations,  and  At- 
"  tempts,  for  securing  the  British  Interest,  and 
"Safety  of  this  Land,  have  not  hitherto  been 
' '  successful  according  to  our  Hopes  against  the 
"  encroaching  and  barbarous  Enemy  Whereby 
"  our  Treasure  lias  been  greatly  Exhausted,  and 
"  the  Land  much  weakened.  Considering  like- 
"  wise  the  Sickness  sent  into  the  Army  this  pre- 
' '  sent  Yrear ;  and  that  under  all  these  Distresses, 
"it  hath  pleased  a  righteous  GOD  to  cut  short 
"so  much  of  the  former  Harvest;  and  many 
"  other  Tokens  of  divine  Displeasure ;  whereby 
' '  we  are  admonished  to  humble  ourselves  before 
' ;  a  holy  GOD,  from  whom  all  our  Afflictions 
"  come,  and  on  whom  we  are  constantly  depend- 
"  ent  for  Help  and  for  Salvation. 

1 1 1  have  therefore  thought  fit,  by,  and  with 
"  the  Advice  of  the  Council,  and  at  the  desire  of 
"the  Representatives  in  General  Court  assem- 
u  bled,  to  appoint,  and  do  hereby  appoint  Thurs- 
' '  day,  the  seventh  day  of  October  next,  to  be 
14  religiously  Observed  as  a  Day  of  public  Fast- 
"  ing,  and  Prayer  throughout  this  Colon}',  earn- 
estly exhorting  both  Ministers,  and  People  in 
"their  religious  Societies,  deeply  to  humble 
"themselves  before  a  Righteous  GOD,  and  un- 
"feignedly  to  repent  of  all  of  those  Sins,  and 
"Iniquities,  whereby  the  LORD  is  provoked  to 
' '  Anger  against  us. 

"And  to  offer  up  fervent  Prayers  and  Suppli- 
"  cations  to  the  LORD  of  Hosts,  that  He  would 
"protect  and  defend  our  Nation;  bless  the 
'•  King's  Majesty,  and  all  the  Royal  Family  ; 
"  direct  the  King's  Councils;  go  forth  with  his 
"  Fleets,  and  Armies  :  Crown  them  with  Victory 
"and  Success;  and  bring  our  Enemies  to  just, 
"  and  reasonable  Terms  of  Peace ;  that  He  would 
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u  take  care  of  us  in  this  Land,  bless  the  several" 

f '  Governments  in  it ;  protect  our  Sea-Coasts,  and 

•'defend  our  frontier  Towns,  and  Settlements; 

'•that   He  would  be  with  our  Army,  preserve 

'  '■  them  from  Sickness,  save  them  from  the  Sword 

'■  of  the  Enemy,  cover  their  Heads  on  the  Day 

"of  Battle,  and  Crown  them  with  Victory,  and 

"Success;  And  that  GOD  would,  restore  Peace 

'  •  to  our  Borders  ;  save  us  from  those  desolating 

''Judgments  we  have  reason  to  fear ;  pour  out 

'•upon  us  a  Spirit  of  Prayer,  Reformation,  and 

*•  Amendment,  and  excite  us  to  suitable  Beha- 

-'•  viour  under  all  the  Dispensations  of  His  Prov- 

• u  idence  and  Grace. 

••  And  all  servile  Labour  is  hereby  stiictly  for- 
*"  bidden  on  said  day. 

1  GIVEN  under  my  Hand  at  the  Council- 
"  Chamber  in  Hartford,  this  Eighteenth 
"  Day  of  September,  in  the  thirtieth  Year  of 
'  •  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  GEORGE 
'•the  Second,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
'•  Ireland,  KING,  defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
"  Annoque  Domini,  1  756. 

••  T.  Fitch. 
••  GOD  save  th  KING:' 

Greneral  Thomas  Fitch  was  the  father  of  Col- 
'cnel  Thomas  Fitch,  who  commanded  the  four 
New  England  Regiments  in  the  French  and  In- 
>dian  war ;  and  in  derision  of  these  Regiments, 
•the  now  famous  Yankee  Boodle  was  composed 
and  sung. 

Those  Regiments  performed  their  full  share  in 
!'!•  :*rack  on  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  suffered  a 
greater  loss,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than 
tli-3  British  Army. 


was  erected  over  them,  and  a  suitable  inscription 
placed  upon  5 r.  W.  K. 

New  York  CfTY. 


VI.— REPLIES. 

German  Redemptioners,  \H.  M.,  II.,  ix., 
>J2:*>.  |  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  refer  you  to 
Jlildrettis  History \  especially  Volume  II.,  Page 
•428,  and  the  various  places  mentioned  in  the 
Index  under  head  of  "Indented  Servants.1' 

Washington.  0.  S. 


Isaac  Sears.  II.  M..  2f.  £.,  i.e.,  123.^ 
<  (Lionel  Isaac  Sears  sailed  from  New  York,  on 
the  fourth  of  February,  1786,  in  the  Hope,  Cap- 
tain James  Magee.  This  vessel  was  the  third 
*that  left  the  United  States,  to  engage  in  the 
•China  trade.  He  arrived  at  Batavia,  on  the 
fourth  of  July  ;  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  the 
same  month,  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a 
fever,  of  which  lie  died,  at  Canton,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  interred,  the  next  day,  on 
French-island,  with  the  usual  solemnities  ;  and, 
.previous  to  the  ship  leaving  Whampoa,  a  tomb 


;  Early  Baptists  in  New  York  City  and  the 

old  Gold-street  Meeting-hoi ise. 

[J?.  .V.,  II.,  ix.,  44.] 

|  Mil.  H.  B.  Dawson. 

Sir  :  I  have  seen  your  letter  to  Mr.  Oldring,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can,  I  will  comply  with  your  wishes ;  but 
you  must  recollect  I  am  now  an  old  woman, 
and  that,  although  my  recollections  of  that  dear 
old  house  are  very  clear,  my  hand  refuses  to 
wield  the  pen,  as  formerly.  I  will  make  no  fur- 
ther apology  for  what  may  follow. 

The  years  in  which  the  house  was  built,  1801-2, 
my  father,  a  Deacon  of  the  Church,  lived  direct- 
ly opposite.  I  was  then  a  young  child ;  and 
father  would  take  me  in  his  arms  across  the 
street,  while  it  was  in  process  of  erection,  and 
explain  to  me  what  they  were  doing  and  what 
they  were  going  to  do.  The  house  was  raised 
under  my  eye ;  and,  after  its  completion,  I 
thought  it  a  very  beautiful  building.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stood  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  front,  one  hundred  deep.  The 
house  stood  in  about  the  centre  of  this  ground  ; 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  back  from  the  street ; 

J  at  an  elevation  of  two  feet  from  the  level  of  the 

'  street,  possibly  three  feet ;  with  a  grave-yard 
each  side  and  a  row  of  six  elegant  poplar  trees 
in  the  front,  overtopping  the  house,  and  adding 
much  to  its  beauty."  The  house  was  built  of 
stone.  The  walls  were  massive — at  the  least,  four 
feet  in  thickness— two  rows  of  large  windows,  on 
each  side,  rive,  I  think,  in  a  row,  and  shaded 
with  green  blinds.  Interior  of  the  house,  all  white. 
The  ceiling  was  vaulted  in  the  centre  :  level 
over  the  galleries.  It  had  a  middle  and  two 
side  aisles,  and  six  rows  of  pews,  each  hold- 
ing six  persons.  The  pulpit  was  small  and 
round  ;  with  a  sounding-board  above  it.  Gal- 
lery on  three  sides  of  the  house,  four  pews  deep; 
the  whole  house  seating  fifteen  hundred  persons. 
It  was  entered  by  three  front  doors — the  center 
one  projecting  some  ten  feet  beyond  the  others, 
and  opening  into  a  large  space,  on  the  right  and 
left  hand  of  which  were  the  stairs  to  ascend  to 
the  gallery.  It  had  a  belfry  ;  but  a  bell  was 
never  placed  in  it,  some  feeling  objections,  and 
as  all  wauted  to  work  in  harmony,  one  side 
yielded  to  the  other.  In  after  years,  the  oelfry 
was  put  to  better  use.  With  a  few  pews  taken 
from  the  gallery  to  enlarge  it,  it  was  made  into  a 
room  to  accommodate  their  first  Sunday-school ; 
so  that  this  belfry,  instead  of  the  tinkling  of  a 

*  These  trees  were  removed,  after  a  few  years?,  tbe  roots 
threatening  the  bouse. 
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metal  boll,  the  good  news  of  salvation  sounded 
out  to  many  a  heart.  When  was  a  belfry  put  to 
such  use  before  ?  * 

This  house,  you  will  recollect,  was  not  the 
first  house  belonging  to  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  New  York.  While  yet  the  subjects  of  King 
George,  they  erected  a  frame  building,  in  which 
they  worshipped  many  years. 

Should  you  want  a  description  of  that  house, 
you  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Parkinson's  Jubilee  Sermon, 
preached  when  the  Church  was  fifty  years  old. 
This  sermon  was  reprinted  in  about  1845  or  '(>.  It 
is  now  out  of  print;  but,  no  doubt,  some  of  your 
friends  have  a  copy.  You  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  it. 

P.  Paijkinson.j 

192  South  Eighth -street,  Willtamsburgh. 


The  Palatines,  in  Ulster -county,  N.  Y.-~ - 
[H.  M.,  II.,  ix.  , j 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dawson  : 

Please  say  in  your  next  Number,  that  the  state- 
ment that  I  am  the  author  of  The  Palatines  in 
Ulster-county  is  an  error.  It  was  written  by 
Rueus  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  Warm  Springs,  Madison- 
count}',  N.  C,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Saugerties  Telegraph.  I  forwarded  it  to 
,you  as  a  matter  of  interest,  simply,  not  dreaming 
that  you  would  think  it  mine. 

Saijgebties,  N.  Y.         John  B.  Thompson. 


The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. — \I1.  M.,  II., 
vii.,  50.] — This  is  a  translation  from  a  Ger- 
man work,  written  by  the  Reverend  John  David 
Wyss,  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  between  the  years 

*  The  house,  after  a  few  years,  was  modernized  consid- 
erably. The  old  pulpit  aud  sounding-board  were  removed, 
and  a  large  new  pulpit,  draped  in  crimson,  substituted ;  the 
centre  ceiling  lowered  to  nearly  a  level  with  the  sides;  etc. 
My  object  has  been  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  house 
when  first  built. 

The  house  was  situated  on  Golden  Hill,  about  half  way 
between  John  and  Fair-streets,  now  Fulton-street.      P.  P. 

t  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  find  room  for  this 
reply  to  our  Query  concerning  the  Baptist  Meeting-house 
In  Gold-Street,  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  widow  of 
the  Rev.  William  Pakkinhon,  who  was,  for  many  years- 
the  honored  Pastor  of  that  Church,  and  who  was  succeed, 
ed  in  that  office  by  our  dear  friend  and  Pastoi,  Rev.  Spen- 
OKB  H.  Conk,  D.D.,  whose  memory  is  very  precious  in  our 
boose. 

After  the  Church  removed  from  Gold -street,  its  propertv 
was  occupied  by  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  while  it  seated 
itself  in  the  substantial  stone  Meetiug-house,  at  the  corner 
of  Broome  and  Elizabeth-streets;  but  the  contagion  of 
removal  has  recently  visited  the  Church  and,  sadly  dlstress- 
Ing  those  nnto  whom  the  associations  of  that  house  were 
peculiarly  dear,  it  has  again  flitted— a  new  and  vcrv  elegant 
structure,  very  unlike  an  old-fashioned  Baptist  Meeting- 
house, is  now  being  built,  on  the  Fourth-avenue,  Murrav- 
hill,  for  its  use,  until  another  revolution  of  fashion  shall 
carry  it  elswhere  and  into  yet  more  fashionable  lodgings 

Our  honored  friend,  Thomas  D.  Andiron,  D.D  is  the 
worthy  successor  in  office  of  the  eminent  men  whom  we 
have  already  named  as  successive  Pastors  of  this  Church 
in  the  daysot  our  boyhood  and  while  we  were  vet  a  vomi? 
man.— Eorros  Historical  Magazine  *  s 


1700  and  1810.  There  are  two  additional  vol- 
umes, in  German,  first  published  in  1 826  and  1827, 
and  which  I  believe  have  never  been  translated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  editions  have  a 
closing  chapter,  which  appears  to  be  original 
with  the  translator. 

New  YopvK  City.  C.  Goefp. 


VII.— BOOKS. 
Recent  Publications. 

[Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the  I 
Editor  of  The  Histosicai.  Magazine,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  "  Henry  B. 
"Dawson,  Mobbisania,  N.  Y.,"  or  to  Messrs.  Cuaeles^ 
So2ibner  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  654  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  them.] 

A.— PRIVATELY  PRINTED  BOOKS. 

\— Memoir  of  William.  Plumer,  Senior,  by  Albert  H. 
Hoyt.  Ke-printed  from  the  New-England  Historical  and' 
Genealogical  Register  for  January,  1871.  Boston:  David 
Clapp  &  Son.    Octavo,  pp.  12. 

A  very  well  written  memoir  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  New  Hampshire's  sons,  gath- 
ered, mainly,  from  the  large  octavo,  written  by 
his  son,  and  published  in  Boston,  in  1856.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  JRegister  ;- 
was  probably  written  for  that  work ;  and  is  re- 
produced in  this  independent  form,  we  imag 
ine,  for  private  circulation  among  the  freind*.. 
of  the  author. 


2.— Memorial  Services  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Rev] 
Albert  Barnes. 

Funeral  Services  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Chvrch  , 
Philadelphia.  December  28th,  1870.  Philadelphia:  1871.. 
Octavo,  pp.  26  (unpaged). 

God  ordering  and  pleasure  in  the  steps  of  a  good  man. . 
Sermon:  preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Churchy, 
Philadelphia,  January  22d,  1871,  By  Kev.  Herrick  John- 
son, D.D.    Philadelphia:  1871.    Octavo,  pp-3-21. 

Among  the  churches,  few  were  better  known,, 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  than  Albert  Barne- 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  Notes  on  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  some 
of  those  of  the  Old.     He  was  a  notable  man 
because  of  himself  as  well  as  because  of  his- 
works.     As  a  man,  he  was  upright,  courteous, , 
conscientious :  as  a  Pastor,  he  was  faithful  and 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  "  nevei 
"  broke  faith  with  the  Truth,*'  as  he  understood 
it;    and  was  beloved  and  sustained,  without 
flinching,  through  all  the  .struggles  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  by  his  entire  congregation  :  as 
an  Author,  the  commendation  will  be  found  in 
the    circulation    of    millions    of    volumes    of 
his  JSotes  which  have  found  willing  purchasers- 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

He  was  born  in  Rome,  N".  Y.,  on  the  first  of 
December,  1798 ;  followed,  for  a  while,  his 
father's  trade  of  a  tanner :  was  induced  to  pre- 
pare for  college  and  graduated  at  Harniltou- 
colleue.    in    1810:    entered    the    Seminarv,    at 


1871.] 
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Princeton,  and  was  licensad  to  preach  in  April, 
1823;  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian- 
church  at  Morristown,  X.  J.,  in  February,  1825  ; 
removed  to  the  First-church,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  June,  1830;  resigned  his  pastorate,  in  No- 
vember, 1867 ;  and  died  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  December,  1870. 

In  the  neat  little  volume  before  us,  we  fino 
the  record  of  the  memorial  services  which,  at 
the  grave  and  in  the  Meeting-house,  followed 
fcjie  decease  of  this  distinguished  man  ;  and  are 
glad  to  be  permitted  to  find  a  place  for  it 
..among  the  volumes  of  that  class  which  find  an 
honorable  place  on  our  book-shelf. 


most  certainly  consumes  the  strength  and  ener- 
gies of  our  countrymen. 

"Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  proceed:'" 
where  there  is  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced  : 
that  which  is  positively  and  entirely  lad,  can- 
not possibly,  of  itself.  pr<  duce  anything  that 

i  is  not  had. 

I  


3.—  'The  Relation*  of  the  Business  Men  of  the  United 
states  to  the  National  Legislation.  By  Hamilton  Andrews 
Hill.    Boston:  1871.    Octavo,  pp.  32. 

A  paper,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  American  So- 
cial Science  Association,  in  which  the  undue 
■preponderance,  in  legislation,  of  lawyers,  and 
the  too  limited  proportion  of  business-men,  as 
egislators,  are  very  ably  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Of  the  facts  presented  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  concerning  the  need 
\i  some  change,  if  the  perpetuity  of  the  Re- 
public and  of  the  simplicity  on  which  the 
Republic  necessarily  rests;  but  the  remedy 
•proposed — the  action  of  Boards  of  Trade  and 
'Chambers  of  Commerce,  as  Nominating  Com- 
mittees, and  a  complete  regeneration  of  our 
merchants,  as  politicians — is  as  wholly  Utopian 
»n  its  charcter  as  it  very  well  can  be.  Our 
people  are  whoUy  partisan,  in  their  characters 
and  tempers;  and  nothing  but  abject  obedience 
to  the  dicta  of  the  political  parties  to  which 
•they  respectively  belong,  unless  for  purposes  of 
personal  gain,  can  ever  be  hoped  for,  either  in 
merchant  or  lawyer,  farmer  or  mechanic,  rich 
or  poor,  gentleman  or  beggar,  in  America.  Mr. 
Hill  certainly  must  see  this,  every  day;  and, 
certainly,  as  close  an  observer  as  that  gentle- 
men is,  he  must  see  that  such  a  plan  is  neces- 
sarily and  radically  impracticable.  Nothing, 
whatever,  but  the  irresistable  power  of  God 
Almighty,  changing  what  is  now  selfish  and 
corrupt  in  man  to  what  then  would  necessarily 
and  inevitably  become  unselfish  and  pure,  can 
effect  the  reform  which  Mr.  Hill  and  all  observ- 
ing men  so  earnestly  desire;  and  Ave  are  not  yet 
convinced,  from  anything  which  we  have  yet 
seen,  that  God  Almighty  sees  anything  in  the 
seething  mass  of  dishonesty  and  corruption, 
social  and  political,  which  is  presented  in  every 
hole  and  corner  of  the  land,  to  warrant  his  in- 
terference in  arresting  the  downward  march  to 
ruin  and  degradation  which,  at  this  moment, 


B.— PUBLICATIONS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

4.—  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  O 
January,  1871.  Historical  and  Arches  logical  Tracts. 
A  umber  Four.  First  White  Children  Bam  on  Ohio  Soil 
By  Alfred  T.  Goodman,  Secretary  of  the  Socieiy  Sine 
loco.  [.Cleveland?]  sine  anno.  [1871  ?|    Octavo,  pp.  7." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  modest  activity 

and  sensible   good-service    which  this    young 

Society  is  quietly  performing,  for  the  cause  of 

American   History,  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  and 

|  we  willingly  yield  the  space  which  is  necessary 

J  to  bear  testimony,  again,  to  the  same  welcome 

!  subject. 

The  paper   before  us,  the  fourth  of  the  Soci- 
ety's   Tracts,   lifts  the  curtain  which  conceals 
j  from    the   eye  of  the   world,  the  past   of  the 
i  West  and  tells  of  the  early  days  of  Ohio  and 
j  of  those  who,  in  Ohio,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  political   structure   which,  to-dav,  is  the 
third,  in  social  and  political  importance,  of  the 
sisterhood   of  Commonwealths  composing  the 
confederation  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goodman,  in  this  paper,  discusses  the 
respective  claims  of  Miss  Heckeweldcr  and 
John  Lewis  Roth,  each  of  whom  has  been  con- 
sidered the  first-born  white  child  of  Ohio;  and, 
with  reason,  yet  without  positive  evidence,  he 
introduces  an  unnamed  captive  white  woman 
from  Virginia,  who,  in  1764,  gave  birth  to  a' 
child,  and  was  rescued  by  Colonel  Bouquet 
in  November  of  that  year,  whose  infant  was! 
apparently,  thefirst  child  of  white  parents  who 
was  born  within  what  are  now  the  boundaries 
of  Ohio. 

Besides,  Mr.  Goodman  has  introduced  the 
entire  paper,  illustrative  of  her  history  which 
the  Missionary,  Heckewelder,  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  daughter;  and,  in  every  respect,  his 
work  has  been  carefully  and  creditably  execu- 
ted. We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  and  as 
unreservedly  of  some  more  pretentious  works 
by  more  pretentious  writers,  which  are  now' 
before  us ;  and,  if  older  Societies,  on  this  side 
the  Mountains,  with  more  facilities  and  more 
means,  would  take  some  lessons,  concerning 
the  mission  of  Historical  Societies,  from  this 
young  Society,  in  the  West,  the  world  would 
profit  more  from  their  existence  and  history 
would  be  more  honored,  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,  than,  too  often,  it  is  now. 
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•  u.—The  last,  of  the  Illinois,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Potta- 
watomie*. Read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
December  13. 1870,  by  John  Dean  Catou,  LL.D.  Chicago: 
1870.    Octavo,  pp.  30. 

Iii  this  paper,  Judge  Catou  glances  at  the 
Illinois,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies,  as  they 
were,  when  the  whites  first  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  Continent,  and  as  they  have  since 
been,  until  the  recent  sale  of  the  lands  of  the 
last-named,  in  Kansas.  He  tells  of  the  mighty 
Illinois,  holding  dominion  ironi  the  Wabash  to 
the  Mississippi  and  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  controlling  those,  of  minor  tribes 
whose  homes  were  wit  bin  tin  if  recognized  con- 
trol. He  tells  of  the  irruption  into  their  terri- 
tory by  the  Iroquois ;  of  the  disastrous  defeat 
which  the  Illinois  experienced;  and  of  their 
subsequent  humiliation.  He  tells  of  the  Pot- 
tawatomies, too,  as  they  were  when  the  whites 
first  knew  them,  and  subsequently.  He  tells  of 
the  death  of  Pontiac  and  of  the  heartburnings, 
among  the  Indians,  which  succeeded  that 
event.  He  tells  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Pottawatomies  and  the  Ottawas,  in  war,  against 
the  yet  enfeebled  Illinois.  He  tells  of  the  con- 
tinued disaster  of  the  latter  and  the  refuge 
they  sought,  on  the  Starved  Eock,  in  La  Salle 
county ;  of  their  patient  suffering ;  of  their 
subsequent  attempt  to  escape  and  their  conse- 
scquent  extinction  as  a  tribe — eleven  only  ot 
the  tribe  escaping  to  St.  Louis  to  tell  the  story. 
He  tells  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  by  the  victors;  of  their  subsequent  alli- 
ances with  Great  Britain  :  and  of  their  surren- 
der of  their  lands  to  the  United  States  and 
their  subsequent  removal  after  removal,  over 
and  over  again,  as,  westward,  the  march  of 
empire  and  of  civilization,  so-called,  has  taken 
its  way. 

The  narrative  is  not  a  close  one.  Scarcely  a 
date  is  mentioned:  few  of  the  requirements 
which  a  student  of  history  would  make  on  such 
an  occasion  have  been  recognized :  and  a  pleasing 
address,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  mixed  aucli- 
ance,  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  aimed 
at.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  finished 
historical  paper  was  not  presented  by  the  learned 
and  well-informed  author,  since  he  evidently 
enjoys  facilities,  or  has  enjoyed  them,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  make  a  paper 
which  would,  hereafter,  be  vastly  more  useful 
than  this  can  possibly  be. 

The  pamphlet  is  very  handsomely  printed. 


a  Committee   of  the    Society;    and   it    richly 
deserves  a  liberal  support. 


*— The  New  York  Genealogical  awl  Biographical 
Record.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  American  Geuealo<>v 
and  Biography.  Issued  quarterly.  January,  1871.  Put>- 
1  ished  by  the  Society.    Octavo,  pp.  48. 

The  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society 
has  enlarged  its  quarterly  and  thus  exteuded 
its  capacity,     [t  iti  admirably  conducted,  by  a 


7.— Boston  Board  of  Trade,  1855.  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1855.  Boston:  1855. 
Octavo,  pp.  38. 

,  1856.  Second  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1856.  Boston  ; 
1856.    Octavo,  pp.  172 

,  1857.  Third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1857.  By  Isaac  C. 
Bates,  Sec'y.  Boston:  1857.    Octavo,  pp.  vii., 376.* 

,  1858.  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the- 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1858,  By  Lorenzo 
Sabine,  Secretary.  Boston:  1858.  Octavo,  pp.  i'40,  (Appen- 
dix) 16. 

. . ,   1859.     Fifth  Annual  Re-- 

port  of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the- 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  20  th  of  January,  1859,  By  Lorenzo 
Sabine,  Secretary.  Boston:  1859.  Octavo,  pp.  220,  (Appen- 
dix) 16. 

,1860.  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1860,  By  Lorenzo- 
Sabine,  Secretary.    Boston:  1860.    Octavo, pp.  168. 

,  1861.  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the: 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1861,  by  Lorenzo 
Sabine,  Secretary.    Boston:  1861.    Octavo,  pp.  194. 

— ■ ,  1862.  Eighth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the 

Annual  Meeting,  on  the January,  1862,  by  Lorenzo 

Sabine,  Secretary.    Boston:  1862.    Octavo,  pp. 

,1863.  Ninth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  14th  January,  1863,  by  Lorenzo  - 
Sabine,  Secretary.    Boston:  1863.    Octavo,  pp.  7,165. 

,  1864.    Tenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting,  on  the  13th  January,  1864,  by  Lorenzo  Sabine, 
Secretary.    Boston :  1864.    Octavo,  pp.  142. 

,  1865.    Eleventh  Annual 

Report  of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the  ■ 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  11th  January,  1865,  by  Lorenzo 
Sabine .  Secretary.    Boston:  1865.    Octavo,  pp.  151. 

,  18(36.    Twelfth  Annua] 

Report  of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board  at  the: 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  10th  January,  1866,  by  Lorenzo- 
Sabine,  Secietary.    Boston;  1866.    Octavo,  pp.  141,  6 1. 

,  1867.  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Board 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  on  the  9th  January,  1867,  by  Loren- 
zo Sabine,  Secretary.     Boston:  1867.    Octavo,  pp.  108. 

Fourteenth    Annual   Report  of  the   Boston    Board  of 
Trade  for  the  year  ending  January  8th,  1868.    By  Ham 
ilton  A.  Hill,  Secretary.    Boston:  1868.    Octavo,  pp.203. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  year  ending  January  IS,  1869,  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill, 
Secretary.    Boston:  1869.    Octavo,  pp.  187, 

Sixteenth  A?inual  Report  of  the  Bostoii  Board  of  Trade, 
for  the  year  ending  January'\2,  1870,  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill, 
Secretary.    Boston:  1870.    Octavo,  pp.  223. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Repwt  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  for  thejyearjnding  January  12.  1871.    By  Hamil- 


ton Andrews  Hill,  Secretarv. 
iv,  248 


Boston:  1871.    Octavo,  pp. 


We  have,  here,  £a  complete  scries  of  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Bos- 
ton; and  a  more  important  series,  concerning 
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that  city,  cannot  be  found.  We  are  deeply 
indebted  for  it,  to  our  respected  friend.  Mr.  Hill, 
the  hardworking  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  object  for  which  the  Board  was  organ- 
ized will  indicate  the  tenor  of  the  volumes 
before  us— they  relate  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Boston,  as  seen  by  the  tradesmen  and 
merchants  of  Boston,  from  the  platforms  of 
their  own  counting-rooms;  and  that  subject,  so 
honorable  and  so  important,  is  discussed,  year 
after  year,  with  all  the  intelligence  and  spirit 
which  characterize  the  successful  business-man, 
everywhere,  in  whatever  concerns  his  business 
and  liis  bank-account.  We  have,  therefore, 
year  by  year,  a  presentation  of  the  causes  and 
consequences,  in  trade  and  commerce.  We 
have  examinations  of  governmental  policies  and 
municipal  regulations;  of  tariffs  and  transporta- 
tion ;  of  railways  and  canals ;  of  the  fisheries 
and  fishermen;  of  the  Western  markets  and  the 
products  of  the  West ;  of  the  hoj)es  and  the 
despair  of  Boston,  in  her  rivalry  with  New 
York ;  of  the  earnest  struggle  and  patriotic  sel I- 
sacrifices  of  the  merchants,  in  the  former  city, 
to  secure  the  trade  of  the  West  and,  at  least, 
return  freights  for  the  vessels  which  discharge 
their  cargoes  at  her  wharves  ;  and  of  the  neces-  j 
sary,  inevitable,  irresistable  march  to  supremacy, 
of  the  latter  city,  in  all  that  relates  to  trade  j 
and  commerce,  wealth  and  influence.  Wc  have  j 
discussions  of  questions  concerning  the  relations 
of  Trade  with  the  Governments;  the  light 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  a  place  in  the 
Ifermanent  councils  of  the  Government — as  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  Agriculture  and  the 
Indians  have ;  and  we  find,  therein,  the  small 
beginnings  of  "  The  National  Board  of  Trade  " 
which,  it  is  hoped  and  expected,  will,  one  of 
these  days,  bloom  out  as  a  full-grown  Bureau  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  not  alone  because  of  the  Reports,  per  se, 
are  these  volumes  important — indeed,  their  gen- 
eral importance  does  not  depend  on  these  lie- 
ports,  at  all.  The  yearly  presentation  of  elaborate 
tables  of  trade  and  commerce,  of  property  and 
population,  of  industrial  products  and  indus- 
trial taxation,  etc.,  presents,  as  often,  a  picture 
of  what  Boston  really  is,  in  contrast  with  what, 
in  the  Reports,  Boston  only  says  she  wishes  to 
be;  and  in  our  love  of  facts — stern  facts — 
what  can  be  more  attractive  than  the  exhibit  of 
those  facts  which  these  tables  annually  thrust 
before  our  anxious  eyes  ? 

Our  readers  know  how  precious  to  us  is  every 
volume  which  can  possibly  serve  as  an  instruc- 
tor on  whose  teachings  we  can  rely :  we  know  of 
none  which  are  more  important  than  those  an- 
nuals which  are  sent  out  into  the  world  by  the 
Boards  and  Chambers  which  give  tone  to  and 
ensure  harmony  in  the  mercantile  circles  of  the 


Republic:  the  names  of  Lorenzo  Sabine  and 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  successively  Secretaries  of  the- 
Boston  Board,  afford  a  guarantee  that  the  vol  - 
umes  before  us  are  not  inferior,  in  importance 
of  material,  to  any  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong. 


$.—  T/te  Unicersiiy  of  Minnesota  Almanac  for  1851 
Computed  specially  for  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
Uuiversity:  s.  1.  [1870?]  Octavo,  pp.  64. 

A  new  idea,  admirably  carried  out. 

It  is  said  that,  once,  a  Pastor  maintained 
that  the  devil  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  monopo- 
ly of  fine  music  and  popular  tunes,  and  so  in- 
troduced some  of  the  latter  into  the  Sunday- 
service  of  his  church :  and,  in  the  same  spirit, 
Doctor  Ayres  and  Druggist  Helmbold  arc  to- 
divide,  hereafter,  with  an  enterprising  Univers- 
ity, in  the  West,  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  circulation  of  Almanacs,  as  an  advertising 
medium.  We  admire  this  enterprise,  notwith- 
standing neither  Greece  nor  Rome  has  left  a 
precedent  for  it  and  Homer  and  Thucydides, 
Sallust  and  Virgil  arc  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  Almanac  before  us  presents  a  perfect 
Register  of  Minnesota,  as  she  now  is:  and  if 
the  experiment  shall  be  continued,  the  work 
wiil  become  as  useful,  without  as  well  as  with- 
in that  State,  for  reference,  as  the  Annual  Reg- 
isters are.  which  form  the  necessary  mantcl- 
ornaments  of  so  many  households,  throughout 
New  England.  It  tells  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  of  course — for  that  purpose  it  was 
particularly  designed — but  it  tells,  too,  the 
Chronology,  the  Meteorology,  the  Government, 
Judiciary,  State  Institutions,  Census,  and  Li- 
braries of  Minnesota ;  the  Government  of  the 
United  States:  and  various  other  matters  of 
general  interest :  and  it  does  well  whatever  it 
undertakes  to  do — what  is  there,  which  passes 
from  the  pen  of  the  excellent  Secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  which  is  not 
well-done  ? 

The  Almanac  is  admirably  printed. 


9.— Thirteenth  Annval  lleport  of  the  Trade  and  Com^ 
merce  of  Chicago,  for  the  year  ending  December  33,  1870. 
Compiled  for  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Charles  Randolph,. 
Secy.  Chicago:  1S71.    Octavo,  pp.  }57*. 

We  have  so  often  expressed  our  views  con- 
cerning the  great  importance,  as  material  for 
history,  of  the  publications,  year  by  year,  of 
our  various  Boards  of  Trade,  that  we  need  not 
repeat  them  here. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  the  annual 
ievie\v  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Chicago 
— that  Western  wonder,  among  municipalities — 
and  we  must  say  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
secured  the  pen,  for  this  service,  of  one  who  is- 
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admirably  adapted  to  that  duty.  There  is,  in 
this  Report,  a  calm,  dispassionate  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts;  there  is  no  nervous  anxiety 
about  the  future,  such  as  we  see  in  some  of 
these  Reports;  there  is  no  evidence  that  Chica- 
go supposes  she  lias  a  rival  or  cares  if  she 
knows  it.  Chicago,  if  the  author  of  this  Report 
may  be  taken  as  evidence,  knows  "  the  West" 
is  already  master  of  the  position,  at  one  end, 
and  that  New  York  is  master  at  the  other ;  and 
she  feels  no  particular  anxiety  concerning  the 
channel  which  connects  the  two,  except  so  fai- 
ls that  channel  shall  increase  or  diminish  the 
profits  of  the  farmers  in  the  West— that  any 
other  outlet  is  worthy  of  her  attention  is  evi- 
'  lently  unknown  to  her. 

But  we  find,  appended  to  the  Report,  a  mass 
T  Tables,  covering  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pages  and  relating  to  Population,  Land 
Cultivated,  Earnings  of  and  Taxes  paid  by 
Rail-roads,  Public  Debts,  Valuation  of  Proper- 
ty. Taxes  levied,  Exports  and  Imports,  Re- 
ceipts, Shipments,  and  Prices  of  Grain  and 
Flour,  Receipts  and  Shipments  of  leading  arti- 
cles, and  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects  the 
mere  titles  of  which  we  have  not  room  for,  not- 
withstanding every  line  of  those  titles  is  an 
element  which  cannot  be  disregarded  by  any 
■me  who  shall  undertake  to  write  of  either  the 
Past  or  the  Present  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  Reports  of  Trade,  we  have  seen 
none  which  surpasses  in  interest  or  importance 
that  which  is  before  us. 


10.— Thirteenth  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
{ 'Ommeree  of  Milwaukee,  for  the  year  ending  December 
81,  1770.  Reported  to  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, by  Wm.  J.  Langson,  Secretary.  Milwaukee:  1S71. 
Octavo,  pp.  119. 

We  have  gone  over  this  volume,  as  we  went 
over  those  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  already  no- 
ticed, with  surprize  at  the  great  amount  of 
systemised  labor  which  has  been  expended  in 
preparing  it  for  the  press,  and  with  renewed  as- 
surance of  the  very  great  importance  which 
attaches  to  it,  as  material  for  histoiy,  to  every 
one  who  shall,  hereafter,  write  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  which  are  the  life  of  that  growing 
city — already  the  heaviest  wheat-market  in  the 
world. 

Like  the  Reports  from  Boston  and  Chicago, 
this  Report  embraces  elaborate  Tabular  Exhib- 
its, on  all  conceivable  subjects  bearing  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Milwaukee;  but  we 
hardly  think  the  Board  has  been  just  to  the 
great  railway  interests  of  Wisconsin,  in  its  evi- 
dent leaning  to  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  and  equally  evident  leaning  from 
other  equally  important  lines,  of  which,  on  its 
Map,  it  lakes  no  notice  whatever. 


11. — Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Conven- 
tion, at  its  annual  session  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October, 
1870.  Published  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of 
Cincinnati.    Cincinnati:   1871.    Octavo,  pp.  135. 

This  Convention  seems  to  have  been  one  of  a 
series,  meeting,  successively,  at  Memphis,  New 
Orleans,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests,  in  commerce  and 
trade,  of  the  vast  region  lying  within  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  re- 
unions of  the  Trans  Alleghanian  elements  of 
the  Republic— of  "  the  Great  West  "  and  u  the 
"  South  " — of  those  whom  Nature  has  practi-  j 
cally  made  one  people,  vested  with  the  same 
interests,  and  destined  to  enjoy,  ultimately,  the  , 
same  great  results.  It  was  one  of  a  series  ot 
"  warnings,"  too,  of  which  the  cautious  among 
us  will  not  fail  to  make  due  note,  on  the  tablets 
of  their  memories;  and,  some  day,  not  distant, 
when  the  producers  in  the  West  and  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  South  shall  unite  their  hitherto 
latent  powers  and  demand  that  respect,  both 
within  and  without  Congress,  which  they  can 
possess  by  simply  taking  it,  without  consulting 
the  tastes  of  others,  the  significance  of  these 
Conventions  will  be  seen  by  every  one  and  be 
generally  understood. 

In  that  clay,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  "  every 
"  embarrasment  caused  by  a  restrictive,  or,  ill 
"  you  prefer  the  word,  a  protective  system,"  asi 
one  of  the  speakers  said,  amidst  storms  of  ap- 
plause, will  be  swept  away,  whether  New  Eng- 
land shall  like  it  or  not.  In  that  day,  whether  | 
New  York  shall  like  it  or  not,  direct  trade,  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  ports  of  the  Basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  be  established  by  the  united 
strength  and  energy  of  the  South  and  the  West. 
In  that  day,  too,  if  it  shall  be  necessary,  or  mp- 
■posed  to  oe  so,  the  united  South  and  West  will 
move,  in  one  solid  phalanx,  towards  independ- 
ence in  Government ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  where 
will  be  the  power  to  say  "  Nay,"  effectually,  to  I 
the  proposition  ? 

Our  readers  will  understand  our  views  of  the 
importance  of  these  proceedings,  and  how  use- 
ful may  become  the  record  of  the  doings  of 
those  who  were  thus  convened  at  Cincinnati. 


12.— JSfo.  55  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Worcester,  October  21, 
1870.    Worcester :  1870.    Octovo,  pp.  68. 

The  Proceedings  of  this  good  old  Society  are 
always  welcome;  and  this  portion  of  them  is 
peculiarly  so,  since  it  affords  evidence  of  what 
has  been  already  accomplished,  even  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  the  most  sacred  of  the  Puritanic 
precincts,  by  "  the  new  school  of  historians,"  of 
which  we  have  heard  and  read  so  much,  within 
the  past  few  years. 

Indeed,  wTho  would  have  dared  even  to  hope, 
a  few  years  since,  when,  in  our  sketch  of  The 
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Park  and  its  vicinity,  we  grappled  with  Boston 
for  the  possession  of  her  most  cherished  historical 
honors,  and  proved,  from  her  own  records,  that  she 
claimed  and  held,  wrongfully,  what  really 
belonged  to  others,  that,  within  fifteen  years, 
j  even  the  undue  pretentions,  concerning  the  Fath- 
ers' ideas  and  practices,  in  the  organization  of 
their  towns  and  churches  and  in  their  ecclesias- 
tical and  municipal  Governments,  which  were 
then  held,  New  England  over  and  wherever,  else- 
where, New  England's  schoolmasters  instilled 
New  England's  pretensions  in  the  minds  of  the 
little  ones  of  that  period,  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  at  Worcester,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
should  entertain  a  doubt  on  those  matters  and 
allow  that  doubt  to  be  openly  debated  and  dis- 
puted, by  such  well-known  New  Englanders  as 
Richard  Frothingham,  George  F.  Hoar,  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull,  Thomas  C.  Amory,  and  Nathan- 
iel B.  Shurtleff  ?  Verily,  the  world  moves,  not- 
withstanding such  men  as  Emory  Washburn  and 
Charles  Deane  stand  at  the  brakes ;  and  we  can 
only  advise  those  who  do  not  yet  belong  to  that 
"new  school,"  who  still  look  back  at  the  Past 
only  through  the  reversed  lenses  which  belittle 
the  facts  on  which  their  eyes  rest,  to  "  keep  off 
''the  track  when  the  bell  rings/'  because,  as 
surely  as  there  is  a  God  and  as  surely  as  that  God 
is  Truth,  those  will  suffer  who  shall  seek  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Truth,  by  any  such 
puny  obstacles  as  those  which  Bigotry  and  Ignor- 
ance can  interpose. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  from  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham's  pen,  is  a  paper  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  all  who  would  know  more  than  they 
know,  now,  of  the  structure,  office?,  and  govern- 
ment of  towns  and  other  municipalities,  and  of 
the  proper  relations  of  Town  and  State — of  "  the 
"People,"  as  we,  in  New  York,  understand  that 
term,  and  "the  people,"  as  they,  in  Massachu- 
setts, differently  understand  it.  It  will  interest, 
too,  all  who  would  know  more  of  what  "  sover-  i 
I  eignty  "  is,  and  where  it  rests  ;  and,  disloyal  as  \ 
it  may  seem  to  some,  it  does  not  recognize  "the 
"Government"  as  sovereign,  whether  that  Gov- 
ernment is  State  or  Federal.  As  we  said  bef ore  : 
"Verily,  the  world  moves." 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  invested  monies 
on  hand  to  the  amount  of  soventy-two  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  Society  at  peace  with  all  man- 
Kind. 

The  Librarian's  Report  discusses,  elaborately; 
the  progress  of  the  ethnological  investigations 
of  the  day,  comparing  the  result  of  those  of  the 
Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  with  that,  yeais 
ago,  of  Professor  Rafinesque's  long-continued 
labors  and  that,  still  later,  of  Colonel  Juan  Gal- 
inclo's  enquiries  in  Central  America.  Mr.  Haven 
evidently  sympathizes,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
with   those  who   imagine   thev   can  see  in  the 


fragments  which  Time  has  spared  and  in  other 
circumstances,  the  evidence  of  the  existence,  if 
not  the  history,  of  various  "  pre-historic "'  races, 
older  even  than  those  which  Mr.  De  Costa 
wrote  of,  when  last  he  wrote  of  the  Northmen 
and  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  we  congratulate  out 
brethren,  in  modern  "Lantern-land,"  that  so 
much  promise  attends  the  investigations  of  those 
who  are  thus  straining  their  eyes,  in  their  efforts 
to  read  what  has,  long  since,  been  hidden,  never 
to  be  restored.  We  rejoice  at  their  promised 
success,  we  say,  because  we  hope  that,  before 
long,  our  respected  delvcrs  into  the  sub-strata  will 
ascend  again,  and  ascertain  and  tell  us  just  how 
much  and  how  little  of  more  modern  Massachu- 
setts history  has  been  properly  written,  and  just 
wherein  and  just  how  it  may  be  usefully  re-mod- 
elled. With  such  excellent  qualifications,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  make  much  out  of  little,  in  pre- 
historic history,  these  men  of  modern  Massachu- 
setts will  surely  display  unwonted  ability  in 
making  bricks  where  the  supply  of  straw  is  so 
much  more  abundant. 

The  pamphlet  is  admirably  printed. 


18.— American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  Bulletin  of 
American  Numismatic  and  a rchmologiccil  Societies.  Vol 
V.,  Nos.  1.  2.  3.  Boston:  Boston  Numismatic  Society. 
Quarterly.  [1870— 71.]  Large  octavo,  pp.  1-72.  Price  $2. 
per  year. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
periodicals  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  understand  the 
subject,  its  contents,  mainly  numismatic  in  theii 
character,  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  liberal 
support. 

(H21F  We  want,  of  I  ol.  I.  of  this  work,  Nos.  2-0, 
10-12:  of  Vol.  If.,  No.  1  ;  of  Vol.  III.,  all  ex- 
empt No.  2  ;  and  of  Vol.  7  1'.,  Nos.  2,  <j,  10,  12  ; 
and,  shall  he  glad,  if  ami  of  our  readers  can  sup- 
ply us  with  any  or  all  of  them. 


C— OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT  £ 

14.— Annual   Report  of  the  Adjutant   General  of  {he- 
State  of  Michigan,  for  the  years  1869-1870.    Bv  Authority 
Lansing:  W.  S.  George  &  Co.,  Printers  to  the  State.    1871. 
Octavo,  pp.  12. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  this  Report 
and  the  three  bulky  volumes,  with  an  aggregate 
of  over  fifteen  hundred  pages,  which  were  requir- 
ed to  tell  us  of  Michigan's  doings,  in  1865-6. 
Verily,  who  shall  say  that  that  gallant  State,  at 
least,  has  not  turned  her  sword  into  a  plowshare 
and  her  spear  into  a  pi  uning-hook  ? 

There  is  no  more  capable  officer  in  the  Union, 
as  his  former  Reports  have  shown,  than  General 
Robertson,  the  efficient  Adjutant-general  of  Mich- 
igan ;  and  he  has  not  allowed  this  Report  to  go- 
before  the  world  without  his  earnest  protest 
against  which  is  evidently  the  undue  indifference 
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of  the  Legislature  and  inhabitants  of  that  State 
to  the  military  arm  of  her  Government.  His 
words  have  been  fitly  spoken  ;  and  we  commend 
them,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan, 
but  to  others,  elsewhere,  who  are  not  less  un- 
mindful of  their  duty  and  best  interests. 


19.— Wisconsin  Ler/islature,187l.  Statisical  List  compris- 
ing the  United  States  Government,  XLIID  Congress,  and 
Wisconsin  State  Government,  together  with  Biographical 
Sketches  of  State  Officers,  Wisconsin  U.  S.  Senators,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture: also,  the  State  Census  of  1870,  by  towns,  cities,  and 
villages.  Madison,  Wis  :  Atwood  &  Culver,  State  Printers. 
1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  68. 

This  volume,  so  neatly  printed,  was  publish- 
ed by  order  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  very  full 
title-page  fairly  describes  its  varied  contents. 
The  sketches  of  the  various  State  Officers  and 
Representatives — Congressional  and  Legislative — 
will  serve  a  good  purpose,  hereafter,  to  those 
who  shall  desire  to  know  more  of  the  great  men 
of  the  West  than  will  appear  on  the  surface. 


IK-  TRADE  PUBLIC  A  TIONS. 

16.— Viek' s  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Moral  Guide,  for 
1871.    Rochester:  James  Vick.  [1871]  Octavo,  pp.  96. . 

A  beautiful  annual,  issued  by  an  enterpris- 
edsinan  of  Rochester,  and  containing  noi 
only  a  carefully-prepared  catalogue,  as  carefully 
illustrated,  but  specific  directions  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  plants,  and  other  information 
or*  great  interest  to  both  the  amateur  and  the 
professionaLhorticulturist. 

Mr.  Vick  has  certainly  displayed  great  taste, 
as  a  book-maker,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has 
displayed  great  enterprise,  as  a  seedman  and 
fori  st. 


17._ Charley  Jloberts  Merits.  Charley  and  Eva  Roberts' 
house,  in  the  West  By  [Miss  L.  31.  Thurston!  Illustrat- 
ed. Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1871.  Duodecimo,  pp.  2S5. 
Price  $1.00 

Ildfjuig-hatid  Series.  The  Little  Maid  of  Oxbow.  By 
May  Mannering.  Boston-  Lee  &  Shepard.  1871.  Duodec- 
imo, pp.  207.     Price  $1.00 

Rosa  Abbott  Stories.  The  Pinks  and  Blues;  or,  the  Or- 
phan Asylum.  By  Rosa  Abbott.  Illustrated.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.  1971.  Duodecimo,  pp.  214.  Price  $1. 
™^t(V  E^n/where.  Stories  and  Rhymes  for  Cnildren. 
With  Iwenty-eight  illustrations  by  Theophile  Schuler. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  228, 

The Proverb  Series  Actions  speak  louder  than  Words. 
By  Kate  J.  Neeley.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1871.  Duo- 
decimo, pp.  238.    Price  $1. 

,••*«_••,•, a-  •  •    A  Wrong  Confessed  is  half  re- 

V^yKC,(-     By  Mrs.   Bradley.     Boston:    Lee   &   Shepard. 
1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  2.V2.    Price  $1. 

........  •  • ........... One  good  term  deserves  anoth- 
er. Hy  Kate -T.  Neiley.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1871. 
Duodecimo,  pp.  na.    Price  #1. 

iThe  ••  B.  O.  W.  C,"  Series.]  The  Boys  of  Grand  Pre 
BchooL  By  the  author  of  "2?.  0.  W.  cAtc.  BosK:  Lee 
&  Shepard.    18.1.    Duodecimo,  pp.  348. 

This  collection  of  juveniles,  from  the  press 


of  Lee  and  Shepard,  will  bring  pleasure  into 
thousands  of  family-circles;  and  the  joyous 
youngsters,  little  and  big,  will  be  made  happy 
by  an  examination  of  their  pages. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
record  our  pleasure  in  looking  over  the  various 
issues  of  this  house,  mainly  juveniles,  as  they 
come  to  hand,  and  in  admiring  their  admirable 
fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
respectively  intended.  Series  after  series,  each 
adapted  to  a  particular  class  of  youngsters,  are 
issued  from  its  press ;  and  we  know  no  one 
who  issues  so  ample  a  varity,  and  so  well 
selected  and  arranged,  as  they. 

All  these  volumes  are  handsomely  illustrated, 
well-printed,  and  beautifully  bound,  making 
them  particularly  appropriate  for  presents. 


18. —  The  Social  Stage:  Original  Dramas,  Comedie?,  Bur- 
lesques, and  Entertainments  for  Home  Recreation,  Schools, 
and  Public  Exhibitions.  By  George  M.  Baker.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.    1871.  Duodecimo,  pp.  281. 

A  volume  containing  a  series  of  plays  adapted 
for  the  special  use  of  amateurs,  for  the  purpose 
of  home  recreation  and  school  exhibitions. 

Such  a  series  of  dialogues  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  those  who  seek  amusement  in  such  en- 
tertainments. 

The  volume  is  a  very  neat  one,  from  the  Uni- 
versity Press. 


19.—  Why  (end  How.  Why  the  Chinese  emigrate  and  the 
means  they  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  America, 
With  sketches  of  travel,  amusing  incidents,  social  customs, 
&c,  By  Russell  H.  Conwell .  With  illustrations  by  Ham- 
matt  Billings.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1871.  Duodeci- 
mo, pp.  283. 

The  character  of  this  work  will  be  seen  in 
its  title-page.  It  relates  to  the  purposes  and  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese  emigration  to  America, 
which  are  told  in  a  pleasant  style,  without  exag- 
geration ;  and  the  volume  is  calculated  to  be 
very  useful  to  all  who  are  examining  this  grow- 
ing political  and  social  question. 

It  is  very  well  printed  and  its  illustrations  are 
neat  and  appropriate. 


20.-*Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A  M.  With  En- 
gravings. New  York;  Harper  &  Bros.  1871.  Square  16 
mo.  pp.  168.   , 

Shakespeare,  edited,  for  school  and  home 
reading,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are 
edited,  is  really  something  new;  but  while  we 
are  free  to  admit  that  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
literatures  are  no  better  adapted  for  such  pur- 
poses than  this,  if  as  well,  we  are  hardly  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  Shakespeare  will  make  much 
of  a  school-book. 

Nevertheless  this  little  book  is  a  very  dainty 
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little  affair,  both  in  its  typography  and  in  its 
illustrations ;  and,  throwing  the  schools  out  of 
the  question,  it  will  be  very  welcome  to  all 
who  desire  to  read  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
because  of  the  convenience  of  its  size  and  the 
beauty  of  its  typography. 


2l._ Sophocles  ex  novissima  recensione  Gnilielmi  Din- 
dorfii.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1871.  18  mo.  pp.  iv., 
H40.    Price  75  cents. 

A  cheap  and  accurate  pocket  edition  of 
Sophocles,  very  handsomely  printed  and  very 
convenient  for  every-day  use. 

It  is  one  of  a  series  of  such  texts  ;  and,  will 
be  found  very  useful  to  students. 


22.— A  Smaller  Scripture  History.  In  three  parts:  Old 
Testament;  Connection  of  Old  and  New  Testaments;  New 
Testament  History  to  A.D.  70.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  [Unstated  by  engravings  on  Wood.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1871.    16  mo.,  pp.  375.    Price  $1.00. 

This  convenient  little  volume,  one  of  a  ser- 
ies of  such  Smaller  Histories,  is  designed  to 
supply  a  condensed  Manual  of  Scripture  Histo- 
ry, lor  Schools  and  Families.  It  presents  the 
entire  subject  in  one  volume  and,  although 
Brief,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  complete  as  is  ordin- 
arily desired,  for  reference  or  general  reading. 

These  Hand-books  are  wonderfully  labor- 
saving  in  their  character,  since  they  supply  all 
the  information  which  is  ordinarily  required  ; 
and  they  do  tlii-i,  generally,  without  aiming  to 
supercede  the  standards.  Indeed,  the  little 
volume  before  us  is  intended  as  a  mere  accom- 
paniment of  the  Scriptures,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  them ;  and,  in  that  character,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  useful  to  those  for  whose  use  it  has 
been  written. 


23.— Our  Girls.  By  Dio  Lewis,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Bros.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  383. 

In  many  respects,  this  is  a  very  interesting 
and  very  useful  book,  notwithstanding  its 
interludes  on  various  less  welcome  subjects. 

What  kinds  of  Shoes  and  Boots  the  Girls  shall 
wear,  how  those  girls  shall  walk,  what  tortures 
they  shall  avoid,  what  work  they  shall  do, 
how  they  shall  be  required  to  practise  music, 
how  to  dance,  what  they  shall  eat  and  drink, 
-etc.,  are  subjects  which  every  parent  should 
•consider,  in  connection  with  his  girls;  and,  no 
matter  by  whom  it  may  be  given,  any  advice 
which  can  be  ottered  which  shall  lessen  the 
general  ill-health,  improve  the  physique,  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  ;;  our  girls,"  should 
find  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one,  both  in 
Us  typography  and  binding. 


24—  The  Blockade  of  Phalsburg:  an  episode  of  the  end 
of  the  Empire.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1871.  Duo- 
decimo, pp.  308. 

Another  of  those  life-like  stories  of  the  wars 
of  the  French  Empire  which  have  made  the 
joint  productions  of  the  pens  of  the  two 
Frenchmen  so  widely  known  and  as  widely 
welcome. 


25.— History  of  Louis  XIV.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1871. 
Duodecimo,  pp.  410.    Price  $1.-0. 

The  series  of  which  this  is  the  last  issue  i.s 
so  widely  and  so  favorably  known  that  Ave  need 
not  enlarge  on  this  addition  to  its  number. 

It  is  well-written,  neatly  printed,  and  as 
neatly  bound. 


26. — Maine  State  Year  Book,  and  Annual  Register  for  the 
year  1871.  Compiled  by  Edmund  S.  Hoyt,  Contains  the 
usual  Calender  Matter;  Diary  Pages;  Historical  Summary 
of  the  State;  Vote  for  President,  1868;  for  Governor  for 
1868  and  1869,  and  also  since  the  formation  of  the  State  ; 
Senators  for  1869 ;  List  of  past  officers  of  the  State ;  Right? 
and  Qualifications  of  Voters;  Conditions  of  Eligibility 
to  Office;  Ratable  Polls;  Population  and  Valuation  of 
Towns;  Lists  of  Courts,  Banks,  Newspapers,  Postmasters, 
Selectmen,  Town-clerks,  Clergymen,  Physicians,  Dentists. 
Lawyers.  Notaries,  Sheriffs,  Justices,  Merchants,  Manufac- 
turers, etc.;  Stamp  Duties;  Postage  Rates;  Revenue  Offi- 
cers; U.  S.  Statistics ;  etc.  Portland ;  Hoyt,  Fogg,  &  Breed, 
Sine  anno.  L1870.]  16  mo.  pp.  411.  Price  (in  paper)  50  cents  ; 
Vthe  same]  with  map  of  Maine,  90  cents  ;  and  in  boards, 
with  map,  SI. 25. 

While  Maine  was  a  dependency  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, her  statistics  were  necessarily  includ- 
ed in  the  Annual  Registers  of  that  State;  but 
the  change  of  affairs,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  independence  of  the  District,  terminated 
that  commingling  of  the  records  of  the  two 
communities.  In  1820,  a  new  Annual  Register 
was  published ;  and,  year  by  year,  with  few  if 
any  exceptions,  until  about  1843,  the  little  an- 
nual presented  the  statistics  of  the  young  Com- 
monwealth to  all  who  desired  to  know  of  them 
— sometimes,  we  have  reason  to  belie ve7*rivak 
for  the  patronage  of  the  world  jostled  each 
other  in  the  market. 

From  some  unexplained  cause,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  an  unprofitable  enterprize,  the  use- 
ful little  publication  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
continued about  the  year  1843  ;  and,  not  until 
1855  were  the  statistics  of  Maine  again  consid- 
ered entitled  to  a  registry.  h\  that  year,  an 
adventurous  Bostonian  renewed  the  attempt ; 
but,  with  the  publication  for  1850,  the  experi- 
ment appears  to  have  been  discontinued,  a 
second  time. 

In  1870,  Hoyt,  Fogg,  and  Breed,  of  Portland, 
renewed  the  attempt,  and  established  the  little- 
annual  a  third  time  ;  and  our  lamented  friend, 
Judge  Willis,  assisted  them,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work  for  the  press.     One  of  the  best  of 
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the  class  of  Annual  Registers  was  the  result ; 
and  Maine  was  again  placed  in  line  with  her 
sister  States  of  New  England,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  is  one  of  the  economical  luxuries 
which  are  peculiar  to  that  section  of  the  Union. 

We  do  not  know  how  well  the  work  was  sus- 
tained, in  1870  ;  but  the  same  firm,  early  in 
1871,  increased  the  obligations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Maine  to  its  enterprize,  by  issuing  the 
volume  which  is  before  us,  a  synopsis  of  the 
contents  of  which  is  presented  in  its  title-page, 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 

To  every  resident  of  Maine,  this  little  volume 
is  an  actual  every -day  necessity,  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  dispensed  with ;  and  every 
one,  elsewhere,  who  desires  to  keep  a  record  of 
Maine,  as  she  is,  in  1871,  will  be  equally  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  it.  Especially  important  to  the 
close  student  of  American  history  and  to  those 
whose  duty  it  is,  as  Librarians,  to  collect  and 
preserve  the  material  which  students  need  for 
their  work,  will  it  be  to  preserve  copies  of  those 
little  Annuals;  and  to  the  attention  of  all  such 
this  subject  is  presented. 


Vi.—  The  Neio  Jlamxishire  Annual  Register,  Farmer's  Al" 
manac  and  Business  Directory  for  1871.  Claremont,  N. 
H. :  Claremont  Manufacturing  Co.  [1871.]  18  mo.,  pp.  170. 

From  an  early  period,  before  the  "War  of  the 
Revolution,  New  Hampshire's  local  statistics 
were  subjects  of  occasional,  if  not  annual  regis- 
try ;  and,  from  1787, or  thereabouts,  that  Register, 
under  ( I ifferent  titles  and  conducted  by  differ- 
ent hands,  has  been  issued  with  tolerable,  if  not 
perfect,  regularity— our  own  series  of  the  work 
being  very  nearly  perfect  as  far  back  as  1814, 
with  scattering  specimens  as  far  back  as  1795. 

Th:'  volume  before  us  contains  all  the  varied 
information  concerning  both  the  State,  as  such, 
and  each  of  the  Towns,  separately,  which  these 
Annuals  are  wont  to  contain  ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  information  to  be  desired, 
concerning  New  Hampshire,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  it.  Indeed,  if  we  except  a  brief  de- 
acription  and  historical  notice  of  the  State  and 
of  each  Town,  at  the  head  of  the  statistics  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Towns,  respectively,  and 
an  Index  of  the  several  Towns,  to  facilitate  the 
search  of  those  who  shall  look  for  them,  we 
see  no  room  for  particular  improvement  in  the 
contents  of  the  work.  May  not  these  additions 
be  made  in  the  future  issues  of  the  series,  for  the 
benefit  ol*  those  whose  time  is  too  valuable  to 
be  expended  in  labor  which  may  thus  be 
spared? 

AVhat  we  have  said  of  the  importance  of  this 
class  of  books,  while  noticing  the  Register  for 
Maine,  we  repeat,  in  connection  with  this— we 
have  expended    more   time   and   labor   in  our 


search  for  the  back  numbers  of  these  little  an 
nuals  than  for  those  of  alniost  every  other  work  ; 
and  our  labor  is  not  vet  finished. 


28.—  Walton's  Vermont  Register,  Farmers'  Almanac,  and 
Business  Directory  for  1871.  Claremont,  N.  H. :  The 
Claremont  Manufacturing  Company.  [1871.]  18mo.  pp.  156. 

This  annual  has  regularly  appeared,  year 
by  year,  since  1818;  and  the  volume  before  us 
is  the  fifty-fourth  of  the  series — with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  we  possess  the  various  vol- 
umes from  1820  until  the  present  time. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  precisely 
the  same,  respecting  the  State  and  the  several 
towns  of  Vermont,  as  are  those  of  the  Registers 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  already  noticed, 
concerning  those  States  and  the  several  towns 
therein ;  and  what  we  have  said  of  the  great 
importance  of  those,  to  the  residents  of  those 
States,  respectively,  and  of  the  improvements 
of  which  that  of  New  Hampshire  is  susceptible 
is  also  quite  as  applicable  to  this —  it  is  a  most 
useful  little  volume,  both  within  and  without 
Vermont,  now  and  for  all  time,  and  is  worthy 
of  and  ought  to  enjoy  an  extended  support; 
but  it  is  as  susceptible  of  improvement  as  that 
of  New  Hampsnire  is,  and  in  the  same  manner. 
We  earnestly  hope  the  excellent  publishers  will 
bear  this  suggestion  in  mind,  and  follow  it.  in 
their  future  issues  of  the  series. 


29—The  Evening  Journal  Almanac,  1871.  S.  C.  Hutching 
Compiler.  [Abany:  Weed,  Parsons,  &  Co.  1871.]  Duodec- 
imo, pp.  166. 

This  is  one  of  those  Almanacs  which  serve, 
in  New  York,  for  the  Annual  Registers  which 
New  England  produces,  year  by  year;  and  it  is 
crowded  with  statistics  ol  the  State  and  the 
United  States;  the  election-returns  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  by  towns,  in  1868,  '69,  and 
'70,  and  those  of  New  York,  for  the  same  year, 
by  Election  Districts  ;  etc.  being  exceedingly  ser- 
vicable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  political 
matters. 

We  do  not  know  when  this  series  of  Alman- 
acs commenced  ;  but  it  is  a  very  valuable  one 
and  is  richly  worthy  of  preservation. 


30 The  Michigan  Almanac,  1871.    Detroit:  Advertiser 

ana  Tribune  Company.  [1871.]  Duodecimo,  pp.  86. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  statistics 
relating  to  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  as 
complete,  in  its  various  parts,  as  some  of  those 
are  which  arc  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  States 
farther  eastward  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  little 
volume  which  will  be  very  useful  to  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  present  of  Michigan. 
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I.— HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
UNITARIAN  CONTROVERSY. 

By  Rkv.  E.    II.  Gillett,  D.D.,  of    Hahlem, 
N.  Y. 

The  development  of  Unitarianism,  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  connection  with 
Churches  planted  by  the  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  a  phenomenon  in  the  religious  history  ol 
the  country,  which  naturally  invites  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  minds.  It  seemed  to  spring 
into  existence  suddenly,  and.  in  a  vi-ry  Uriel 
time,  manifested  a  remarkable  strength  mid 
vigor.  In  this  respect,  it  was  not  altogether 
unlike  the  similar  movement  in  England,  almost 
exactly  a  century  previous;  yet,  a  careful  inves- 
tigation will  satisfy  us  that  its  sudden  develop 
nitnt  does  not  imply  that  it  suddenly  originated, 
but  that,  like  the  electricity  slowly  accumulating 
in  the  cloud  till  it  is  ready  for  a  discharge,  the 
elements  which  constituted  or  prepared  the  wa\ 
for  it,  had  been  long  taking  shape. 

The  early  policy  of  New  England  was  to  re- 
press religious  dissent.  The  safety  of  Church 
and  State  was  supposed  to  requite  it.  There 
were  political  as  well  as  theological  reasons  foi 
it.  The  General  Court  directed  John  Norton  to 
answer  Pynchon's  book  on  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  our  Redemption.  It  ordered  the  book  to  be 
burned  in  the  market-place,  in  Boston,  and  ar 
raijjned  the  author  for  having  published  it.  It 
is  uncertain  .whether  his  tine  of  one  hundred 
pounds  was  ever  paid  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he 
Sought  it  wisest  to  place  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be 
tween  himself  and  his  judges. 

His  book  was  regarded — whether  justly  or  not 
— as  a  Socinian  work.  As  such,  it  was  answered 
in  England  ;  and.  as  such,  it  tigureR  in  the  pages 
of  Wallace's  Anti-Trinitarian,  Writer*.  It  is 
evident,  whm  we  examine  it,  that  the  General 
Court.  wTas  right  in  the  construction  which  they 
put  upon  it,  as  at  issue  with  the  received  ort.no 
doxy  of  the  day.  Had  it  been  left  without 
notice  or,  at  least,  public  rebuke,  it  might,  in 
deed,  have  perished  and  waked  no  echo  ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  it  might  have  been,  even  at  that 
early  day.  the  germ  of  a  Unitarian  development 
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During  the  period  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth, the  influence  of  New  England  divines 
had  been  powerfully  felt,  even  in  their  native 
land.  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  the  elder  Mather 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  men  like  Goodwin 
and  Nye;  and  their  books  were  quoted  by  the 
English  Independents,  as  little  short  of  authori- 
ty. -The  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  devel- 
opments of  England,  at  that  period,  were  huge- 
ly shaped  by  the  influences  emanating  from  Hid 
New  England  divines. 

At  a  later  date,  this  condition  of  things  was 
to  a  considerable  extent,  reversed.  The  second 
and  third  generations  of  the  New  England  set- 
tlers looked  reverently  and  anxiously  to  the  opin- 
ions and  utterances  of  the  leading  Non  conform- 
ists with  whom,  after  1(502,  they  were  drawn 
into  close  sympathy.  English  thought  photo- 
graphed itself  largely  upon  the  New  England 
mind.  The  religious  literature  of  England 
became  largely  an  educator  of  American  though'. 
The  compact  structure  of  New  England's  soen.l 
and  religious  life  was  capable,  indeed,  of  strong 
resistance  to  foreign  influences ;  but  it  Was  still 
susceptible  of  impression.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  controversies,  on  the  Trinity,  with 
which  the  names  of  South,  Sherlock,  Howe,  and 
others  were  associated,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  studied  scaiveh  less  in 
Boston  than  in  London  ;  while  controversies 
affecting  the  condition  or  prospects  of  Dissenters 
Were  noted  with  peculiar  interest. 

It.  was  in  1702.  that  Thomas  Emlyn,  an  Inde- 
pendent Minister,  for  a  time  set tl«  d  over  a  Church. 
in  Dublin,  came  before  the  world  as  an  Anti- 
Tiinitaiian.  He  held  Arian  views;  and  he 
*poke  kindly  of  some  of  the  Deists  with  whom 
lie  was  intimate.  Expiating  his  eriors  in  an 
English  prison,  and  finding  but  little,  if  any, 
-sympathy  from  the  Dissenters,  the  only  influein  e 
which  he  exerted,  of  any  acct  unt.  was  through 
bis  writings.  Some  of  these  found  their  way 
i cross  the  ocean,  and,  at  a  later  date,  wcia  le- 
peatedlv  reprinted  in  Boston. 

Whiston  followed  Emlyn,  a  few  years  later; 
"»ut  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  his  opinion 
must  have  obstructed  the  ci'Lct  of  his  influence 
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as  n  theologian.  The  speculations  of  Doctor 
Samuel  Clarke,  however,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity,  were  free  from  those  associations  which 
rendered  Winston's  so  obnoxious  ;  and  there  cart 
be  no  doubt  that  their  influence  was  perceptibly 
felt  in  New  England.  . 

But  it  was  in  1710,  that  a  remarkable  Unitarian 
development  took  place  among  the  English  Dis- 
senters. The  formal  phase  of  the  question  that 
agitated  them  was  not,  indeed,  directly  doctrinal. 
It  turned  rather  upon  the  point  of  subscription 
to  any  doctrine  not  directly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Scripture.  Upon  this,  the  Dissenting 
Ministers  of  London  were  about  equally  divided  ; 
and,  among  those  who  opposed  subscription,  it 
was  suspected  then,  and  it  may  be  safely  assum- 
ed now,  that  there  were  some,  at  least,  doctrin- 
ally  in  sympathy  with  Clarke,  if  not  with  Em- 
lyn.  Many,  out  of  sympathy  with  two  of  the 
Ministers  of  Exeter,  who  had  embraced  Arian 
views,  were  opposed  to  any  measure  which  would 
deal  harshly  with  them  and  virtually  depose 
them;  while  some  of  those  most  eager  for  their 
exposure,  manifested  an  excessive  zeal  which 
produced  alienation  full  as  much  as  it  com- 
manded respect. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  spread  of  Anti-Trinitarian 
■views,  in  England,  that  Wodrow,  at  about  this 
time,  wrote  to  Doetor  Colman  of  Boston,  "The 
"  inclination  of,  alas  !  too  many  of  whom  better 
"  tilings  might  have  been  expected  in  England 
'-'and  Ireland,  to  the  abominable  errors  of 
"  Arius  is  water  mixed  in  our  wine,  and  matter 
"  of  the  deepest  sorrow  to  all  the  Churches  of 
"Christ."  At  the  same  date,  he  adds,  in  a  line 
to  Cotton  Mather,  "  Doctor  Clarke,  in  my  opin- 
"ion,  is  a  far  more  dangerous  abettor  of  that 
"damnable  error  than  Whiston."  Mather  re- 
plied, "  the  most  grievous  tidings  that  ever  came 
"over  the  Atlantic  to  us,  are  what  we  hear  of 
"  the  fearful  apostasy  in  so  many  of  our  English 
"  brethren  going  off  to  Arianism,  or  to  Gentil- 
"  ism ;  and  the  Laodicean  temper  of  so  many 
"more  who  have  withheld  the  testimonies 
"which  the  laboring  truth  has  called  for.  My 
"younger  brother  has  twice  made  suitable  ap- 
"pearances  on  this  lamentable  occasion.*  I 
"  have  also,  in  my  poor  way,  written  over  to 
"  London  the  sentiments  of  our  Ministers  on  this 
"  deplorable  degeneracy." 

Wodrow  continued  the  correspondence,  re- 
marking, "We  are  here,  with  you,  bemoaning 
"the  frightful  apostasy  of  so  many,  among  our 
"neighbors,  to  Arianism  and  Emlynism,  and  the 
"violence  of  multitudes,  w<ho  yet,  I  hope,  are 
"  not  in  the  snare  of    the  devil,  against  Con- 


*  This  was  Samuel  Mcther,  of  Witney,  Oxforf  shire. 
0 a  ■  '•(  his  publications  (1  L9  was  an  examination  oi  Doc- 
tor Clarke. 


"  f essions  and  Subscriptions.  T  rejoice  in  the 
"  glorious  appearence  your  excellent  brother  lias 
"  made  for  the  precious  truth." 

This  was  a  hint  for  Mather.  In  1722,  he 
preached  the  Convention  Sermon. 

A  century  ago,  the  Convention  Sermon  had  a 
significance  which  it  has  Yiow  long  ceased  t<: 
possess.  It  partook,  frequently,  of  the  nature  oj 
an  annual  review  of  the  state  of  religion,  or  thr 
interests  of  the  Churches.  In  1722,  it  would 
not  have  been  at  ail  strange  that  some  of  the 
English  Arian  publications,  industriously  circu- 
lated, should  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  If 
would  not  have  been  strange  if  some  of  the  Cler- 
gy had  been  infected  by  the  notions  of  Doctoi 
Clarke.  Inquiring  laymen  may  have  fallen  ir 
with  some  of  Winston's  writings.  Evidently 
Cotton  Mather  apprehended  danger,  whethei 
there  was  ground  for  it  or  not.  lie  was,  at  least, 
something  of  an  alarmist ;  and  even  a  light  inci 
dent  may  have  led  him  to  sound  the  note  oi 
warning.*  We  may  see,  at  least,  how  far  he  am" 
the  great  majority  of  the  Clergy,  who  evidently 
sympathized  with  him,  were  from  accepting 
the  least  approach  to  Unitarian  views. 

In  his  Sermon  he  says  :  "  But  among  Ihe  sul 
Ejects  with  which  ive  feed  our  people,  I  pro 
"pound  and  entreat,  that  a  Glorious  CHRIS! 
"  may  never,  Never  I — be  forgotten.  The  Trv.il 
"is  not  well  discerned,  nor  the  Word  of  Trutl 
"  well  divided,  until  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  ,/estt, 
11  be  exhibited.  For  Ministers  to  have  this  re 
"commended  unto  them,  That  they  should  m 
"  preach  much  about  the  Person  of  Christ  /— 
"  I  am  surprised  ;  I  am  ashamed  ! — Would  tin 
"  blessed  Apostle  Paul  have  spoke' such  a  word 
"  A  Paul,  who  says,  '  I  determine  to  hnow  nothing 
"  '  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci 
"  'jfosrZ.'  Oh  !  for  more  of  the  Pauline  preach 
"ing."  And  again:  "It  is  to  be  suspected 
"that  the  loss  of  these  glorious  truths,  if  the; 
"  must  be  lost,  will  be  very  much  owing  to  hi 
"  over  great  value  for  such  books  as  have  beei 
"  very  much  in  vogue  among  us  ;  books  whereo 
"  it  may  be  complained,  Nomen  Christi  mm  e* 
11  ibi,  and  The  Religion  of  a  Regenerate  Mim 
"  is  not  there  to  be  met  withal ;  books  which  i 
"our  young  men  will  read,  they  ought  also  t< 
"read  the  just  castigations  which  Doctor  Ed 
"  wards  in  his  Preacher  has  bestowed  up*»i 
"  them.  Upon  this  occasion  you  will  forgiv 
"  me,  if  I  do  not  suppress  the  words  which 
"  venomous  writer  of  some  things,  that  he  call 


*  Wodrow,  in  writing  to  Colman,  afler  Mather  ha 
be^n  disappointed  of  election  as  President  of  Harvsr 
College,  says :  "  My  friend,  Doctor  Mather,  it  seems,  is  dh 
"appointed  in  his  expectations,  and  you  Know  his  way  bet 
"terthan  I.  He  is  a  good  and  useful  person  ;  but  you' 
"heir  with  his  peculiarity  and  freedoms  that  he  uses,  vvbte 
'•  in  a  pet." 
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'  Laconicl'8,  has,  -with  what  aim  I  know  not, 
'♦lately  published.  '  The  Presbyterian  Divines 
"  '  have  been  observed  of  late '  (says  the  man. )  '  to 
f"  '  preach  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
" '  laud  men.  But  without  setting  up  for  a 
"  '  prophet,'  (says  he.)  '  I  dare  venture  To  affirm, 
•'  « that  this  will  be  their  ruin.'  And  now  I  dare 
["venture  to  affirm,  that  such  a  prophecy,  from 
"such  a  Balaam,  is  what  some  in  the  worlu 
"have  cause  to  think  upon."  Again  he  says  : 
r*Tbe  truths  wherein  the  mystery  of  Christ  is 
"most  contained:  wherein  the  epirit  of  the 
"  gospel  is  most  Conspicuous  and  by  which  the 
"power  of-  Godliness  is  most  enkindled  and  pre- 
"served  :  My  Friend*,  what  have  these  Truths 
"done,  to  desrevean  Excommunioition  from  the 
"  House  of  our  God  ?  Or  are  we  fond  of  seeing 
'•  an  Ichabod,  upon  our  ministry  ?  Verily,  if  we 
"let  these  Truths  go,  the  Glorious  God  himself 
11  will  be  gone  i  yea,  be  gmwfar  from  a  forsaken 
"  Sanctuary. * 

The  Convention  Sermon-  of  1720  was  preached 
\ty  the   Reverend    William   Williams.     At   that 
rime    the    Subscription   controversy,   among  the 
Irish  Presbyterians,  was  at  its  height  ;   and  emi- 
grants from  Ireland  were  finding  their  way  into 
New   England",    as   well  as   into   Pennsylvania. 
The  Sermon  of  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  indicate 
[hat  the  attacks  made  abroad  upon  the  Deity  of 
Christ  had  led  him,  as  well  as.  doubtless,  many 
)theis  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  contro- 
verted doctrine.     Under  the  head   of  the  ques- 
"ion   %i  How  should   Ministers  endeavor  the  ad- 
vancement of  tliis  Kingdom  ?"  he  remarks,  in 
eplv  :      "  lJv  setting  forth  the  glory  of  Christ, 
"wiio  is  the  head  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  whom 
"the  chief  administration  of  all  the  affairs  of 
"it  doth  belong.     The  preaching  of  Christ  is  a 
"main   and   essential  part  of  our   woik,  to  set 
"  forth  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  the  wondcrbilness 
"of  his  pei son,  natures,  offices  and  benefits.     A 
14  clear   knowledge   of  which    tilings   is   of  the 
"highest  use  to  the  safety,  benefit  and  comfort 
"of  our  hearers.     Ajid  it  is  not  only  Christ  cru- 
"  eified  which  we  should  with  the  Apostle,  I.,  Cor. 
'  ii  ,  2,  make  it  our  thorough  care  to  proclaim 
''and  publish,  but  also  with  him  to  testify  that 
'this  Jesus,  who  was  once  ignominionsly  crnci- 
Y  IW1,  is  now  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted, 
'to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repent- 
*ance  to  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins.  Acts  V'i.31. 
'  And  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  be  \ 
'  interpreted  as  if  we  were  carrying  on  any  trea- 
sonable design   against  the   State,    whilst  we 
'p'or-lnini  another  King,  even  Jesus;  that  we 
'extol  him   as  the  best  of  Kings,  own  him  the 
'most  true  and  Carholiek  King,  that  hisauthor- 
'  ityis  most  rightful  and  indisputable,  that  he 
*i«  vested  in  his  office  by  nature,  grant  and  pur- 
'chitse  ;  and  fcheuee  none  have  so  g<*od  a  right 


"  and  title  to  rule  as  this  King  whom  God  hath 
"set  upon  his  holy  hiil  of  Zion.  His  govern - 
"  ment  runs  through  the  whole  circuit  of  Nature 
"and  Providence,  lie  hath  power  over  all  Mesh. 
"  John  xvii.,  2.  Yea  every  thing  in  the  earth  and 
"  under  the  earth  must  bow  to  him.  Phil,  ii.,  10. 
"The  supporters  of  his  throne  are  Justice  and 
"  Mercy  ;  he  has  the  greatest  state  and  magnili- 
"  cence.  lie  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots,  and 
"rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  lie  can 
"  powerfully  and  speedily  dispense  judgments 
"and  mercies  as  he  pleaseth.  All  the  hosts  of. 
"heaven  stand  ready  to  fulfil  his  will;  he  is 
"such  a  King  as  none  can  resist  and  control,  a 
"King  whose  power  readies  not  only  to  the 
"  bodies  of  men,  but  to  their  hearts  and  consci- 
"  ences,  and  it  is  in  them  in  a  peculiar  manner 
"  that  he  erects  his  tin  one  on  cailh;  and  there 
"he  delights  to  reign  and  dwell/' 

The  circumstances  which  led  the  speaker  to 
dwell  with  such  emphasis  upon  his  theme  are 
thus  referred  to  :  "  Now,  win-never  the  Sovereign  - 
"  ty  of  Christ  is  invaded,  and  especially  an  open 
"  contempt  is  cast  upon  his  glorious  Pei  son  and 
"  Laws,  it  becomes  those  who  love  his  Honour  to 
"  be  zealously  concerned  for  the  vindication  of 
"it ;  and  to  l[ft  v]>  their  voitfis  tike  a  7Jrvn>pftt 
"against  the  growing  Impieties  and  immoiali- 
"  ties  of  the  times  wherein  they  Live." 

Something    of    the    tenacity    with    which    the 
doctrine  of    Christ's   divinity   was    held,    a    few 
years  later,  may  be  inferred   from  the  Conven- 
tion Sermon  of  1748,  by  Nathaniel  Applefon,  of 
Cambridge.     The  wave  of  religious  revival  and 
j  excitement  had  just  swept  over  the  land  ;  ;^)d 
J '  Appleton  was  not  one  of  those  who  regarded  it 
j  with  unmixed  gomplaceney.     He  subjected  it.  to 
!  somewhat  severe   criticism  ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
sympathized  with  the  views  presented  in  Doctor 
ChaunceyV  Seasonable  Tkovghts,   published   in 
that  same  year.     The  Sermon  itself  indicates  the* 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  more  liberal  class  of 
the  Clergy  of  his  day.     For  instance,  he  utters 
the   following    stricture    on    theological  s\ stems* 
and  efforts  to  secure  a  precise  orthodoxy  :    "  Al- 
"  though  the  reducing  Christianity  to  a  system,. 
"  is  upon  many  accounts  very  useful  ;  yet  by  cn- 
"deavoring  to  make  every  thing  quadra'e  with, 
"a  particular   scheme,    we  shall,    without  care 
"and   caution,    darken    rather    than    enlighten 
"some Christian  doctrines."'     Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  liberality  of  spirt,  when   he  cams   to 
speak   of  the   person    of  Christ,-    he   places   his. 
views  above  suspicion,     lie  says  :    "Thus  ivxry 
"doctrine   that   gives   the   least   indulgence   to 
"  men's  lusts  ;  that  connives  at  sin  of  any  kind, 
"  or  degree  ;  or  that  tends  in  the  least  to  take  off' 
"  the  sense  men   have  of  the  evil  of  sin,  though 
"it.   should  be   with    never  such  plausihv;   p-;- 
"tences  of  advancing  t Uc  merits  ami  righteous.- 
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"  it'ns  of  Christ,  or  the  richness  and  freeness  of 
•'divine  grace,  must  lie  declared  against'.  So 
••  on  the  other  bund,  any  doctrine  that  leads  ns 
"away  from  Christ,  from  our  dependance  upon 
"  him.  or  a  aeiwi  of  our  obligation  to  him,  or 
14  that  leads  us  to  a  suit'  confidence,  self  boast- 
44  mj; ;  or  that  takes  away  any  of  the  glory  that 
"  belongs  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit,  in 
11  the  grand  affair  of  onr  redemption,  is  a  cor- 
'•  nipt  doctrine,  and  to  be  openly  opposed,  if  vve 
11  would  keep  the  world  from  being  corrupted 
"with  it." 

This  was  the  langttage  used  by  Nathaniel  Ap- 
j.lt'-n,  Pastor  at  Cambridge,  more  than  ten 
\  ea  s  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Ho) Ms,  the  ben- 
efactor of  Harvard  College.  It  was  addressed 
t>»  the  Convention  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Colony, 
liV  one  who  was  reputed,  and  on  good  grounds, 
lobe  far  removed  from  the  high  "onhodox" 
strictness  of  his  day.  Yet  he  contended  that 
anything  which,  as  respects  the  person  of  Christ, 
approached  the  Unitarian  standard,  was  "  cor- 
'•  rupt  doctrine,  and  to  be  openly  opposed."  It 
will  readily  be  seen  how  little  impression  had,  as 
yet,  been  made  by  the  speculations  of  English 
theologians^  upon  that  system  of  belief,  in  New 
England,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  fathers,  made  venerable  by  tra- 
dition, and  compacted  even  by  civil  legislation.* 

But,  meanwhile,  Arian  views  were  spreading 
in  England  ;  and  men  like  Chandler,  Gibbons, 
Benson  and  Lardner,  had  their  American  corres- 
p  ndents.  It  was  next  to  impossible  that  their 
influence  should  not  be  felt,  especially  by  men 
liue  Stiles  and  May  how,  already  predisposed  to 
v.  bit,  more  recently,  have  been  denominated  lib- 
eral views.  '  But,  among  all  English  writers  of 
the  lime,  none,  perhaps,  was  more  revered  than 
Doctor  Walts.  To  the  last,  he  evidently  consid- 
ered himself  orthodox  ;  but,  at  times,  under  the 
excitements  of  controversial  discussion,  his  views 
seem  to  have  wavered  ;  and  he  indulged  in  a 
freedom  of  speculation  not  quite  acceptable  to 
all  his  admirers. 

Jeremy  Belknap;  in  bis  Life  of  Watt*,  (179;}) 
remarked:    "Hut   theie  was  one  distinguishing 


*  It,  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here,  some  of  the  Laws 
enacted  in  behalf  of  orthodoxy. 

The  following  Acts  weie  pawed,  the  first,  in  1646  and 
the  second  to  168T.  und  continued  in  force,  we  beW 
until  the  adoption  of  the  present  State  Constitution:  * 

I. 

''  Jj  '.;.•  ^erefore,  ordered  and  declared  bv  the  Conrt 

< hat  n  any  rhristian  within  this  mriMiction TshallS 

ibont  to  rabvert  and  destroy  the  UhS  faith and 

"SEES' 2  broacWugand  iafntalning  any  Sable 

ii'.M.ic  .as  denying  that  Christ  save  himself 

a  MMonifor  onr  sins,  or  shall  affirm  that"™  a  4  not 

inst  tied  by  hie  death  and  righteousness  but  by  thin™ 

•    feetlOM  of  our  own  works,  or  shall  deny  the  morality  of 

'    he  fourth  commandment,    *    *    *    0r  SallmdinvS 

•to uw  nee  others  to  any  of  the  errors  or  heresies  ah™ 

'•nNutloned;   every  bttch   person,    continuing ^  JSrtjSSS 


"feature  in  his  character  which  both  Gibbous 
"and  Johnson  have  entirely  passed  over,  and 
"  that  was  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  freedom, 
"  impartiality,  diligence,  and  humility  in  his  in- 
"  quiries  after  if.  It  is,  indeed,  a  character  sel- 
"  dom  to  be  met  with,  though  of  peculiar  im- 
"  portance  in  a  Christian  Minister,  and,  there- 
"  fore,  ought  to  be  noticed  with  particular  ap- 
"  probation.  In  Doctor  Watts,  it  was  conspicu- 
"  ous  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

"  '  In  matters  of  the  Christian  faith/"  saith  he, 
"'I  would  make  the  Scripture  my  guide  and 
"  'enter  into  a  calm  conference  with  myself  in 
"  'a  survey  of  the  oracles  of  G  >d  in  order  to  a 
"  'decision  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  them, 
"'not  neglecting  the  assistance  of  pious  mid 
•''learned  author-,  but  convening  very  little 
"'with  the  angry  and  supercilious.  I  wo-wld, 
"  'with  daily  importunity,  address  the  Father  of 
'•  '  Lights  to  shine  upon  his  own  word,  and  to 
"  ;  discover  his  own  meaning.  I  would  humbly 
"' implore  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
"  'to  take  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shew  them 
"'to  my  understanding  in  a  most  convincing 
"  'light.  My  reason  should  be  used  as  a  neces- 
"  'sary  instrument  to  compare  the  several  parts  of 
"  'revelation  together,  to  discover  their  mutual 
"'explication,  as  well  as  to  judge  whether  they 
"  '  run  counter  to  any  dictates  of  natural  light. 
"'But  if  an  inquisitive  mind  overleap  the 
kk  4  bounds  of  faith,  and  give  the  reins  to  all  our 
" "  reasonings  on  divine  themes,  in  so  wide  and 
'"open  a  field  as  that  of  possibles  and  p'ob- 
'* '  al>les,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  guess  where  they 
"  '  will  stop.  I  have  made  the  experiment  of 
"  'this  in  my  own  meditations,  when  I.  have  given 
•'  '  my  thoughts  a  loose  and  let  them  rove  with- 
"  '  out  confinement.  Sometimes  I  seem  to  have 
'''carried  reason  with  me  even  to  the  camp  of 
"  '  Socinva  ;  but  then  St.  John  gives  my  soul  I 
"  'twitch,  and  St.  Paul  bears  me  back  again  (if 
"  '  I  mistake  not  his  meaning)  almost  to  thetenis 
"'of  John  Cithiri.  Nor  even  then  do  I  leave 
"  '  my  reason  behind  me.     So  difficult  a  thing  is 

'•  therein,  after  due  means  of  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced 
"  to  banishment." 

II. 

"  Be  it  Declared  and  Enacted  by  the.  Lieutenant  Govern- 
"or,  Council,  and  Representatives,  convened  in  Gcner-U 
li  Court  or  Assembly,  and  it  is  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
"  the,  same,  That  if  any  person  shall  presume  wilfully  to 
"blaspheme  the  holy  name  of  God,  Father,  Son,  or  Holy 
"Ghost.  *  *  *  every  one  offending  shall  bag)unished  br 
"  imprisonment,  not,  exceeding  six  months,  and  until  they 
'•rind  sureties  for  their  goodbehavior  :  by  sitting  in  the 
'•pillory;  by  whipping;  boring  through  the  longne  with  a 
"red  hot  iron;  or  sitting  upon  the  gallows  with  a  rope 
"aboui  their  neck;  at  the  discretion  of  the  Conrt  of  A'ifl 
"  and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  before  which  the  trial  ti  all 
"  be,  according  io  the  circumstances  which  may  aggravate 
1  or  alleviate  the  offence  " 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Laws  were  superseded 
or  rescinded  by  Orthodox  legislators,  long  befo  e  Unitar- 
ianism  had  any  visible  existence  in  the  councils  of  Massa- 
chusetts.— Spirit  of  the  l*Uyrirus,\\.,  138. 
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"'it  to  determine  by  mere  reasoning,  those 
r* '.points  which  can  be  learned  by  Scripture 
IS  'only.'" 

It  is  evident,  that,  before  the  death  of  Doctor 
Watts,  be  was  regarded  by  some  American  Cler- 
gymen as  having  ventured  upon  dangerous 
ground.  In  Ins  last  letter  to  Doctor  Colin  an, 
dated  February  11,  1747,  he  says:  "I  am  glad 
"  my  book  of  Useful  Questions  came  safe  to 
u  your  hand.  I  think  I  have  said  every  thing 
?  concerning  the  Sox  of  God  which  Scripture 
"says;  but  I  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with 
"some  of  our  orthodox  divines,  that  the  Son  is 
"  equal  with  the  Father  ;  because  our  Lord  him- 
"  self  expressly  says,  '  My  Father  is  greater  than 
"  'I.'  1  hope  there  is  nothing  contained  in  my 
"  book  of  The  Glory  of  Christ,  which  I  now 
"send  you,  with  a  volume  of  Evangelical  Dis- 
"  courses,  but  what  Scripture  is  express  in  deter- 
"  mining,  that  Jesus  Christ,  at  least  his  human 
"soul,  is  the  first  of  the  creation  of  G<>d."  On 
receiving  tin's  letter,  Doctor  Column  observed  to 
a  friend — "  My  dear  Watts  lias  looked  so  long 
44  at  the  sun,  as  to  weaken  his  sight." — Life  of 
Watts,  29. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  this  remark  was 
made,  that  a  bolder  and  abler  thinker  than  Doc- 
tor Watts  entered  upon  his  public  career,  in  a 
Boston  pulpit.  In  June,  1747,  Jonathan  May- 
hew  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  West  Church.  TJn- 
trammeled  by  respect  for  Creeds;  inheriting, 
from  his  father,  who  had  been  engaged  in  theo- 
logical controversy  with  the  celebrated  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  a  taste  for  independent  investigation  ; 
richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts  that  rendered 
him  a  powerful  writer  and  an  eloquent  speaker  ; 
well  lead  in  the  theological  literature  of  his 
day;  and  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Doctor  Samuel  Clarke,  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
Whiston,  and  others,  who  had  innovated  on  the 
old  theology,  he  had  imbibed  or  formed  opinions 
which,  from  the  first,  subjected  his  orthodoxy  to 
suspicion.  It  was  necessary  to  call  a  second 
Council  for  his  Ordination  ;  and  his  theological 
views  are  reputed  the  obstacle  which  prevented 
his  uniting,  as  a  member,  with  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Ministers.  Nor  was 
he  a  man  to  disguise  his  sentiments.  Within 
less  than  a  year  of  his  settlement,  he  had  com- 
menced the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  Sermons 
for  the  press.  One  of  these  Sermons  was  on 
The  Right  arid  Duty  of  Private  Judgment.  In 
this,  he  denounced  "  Creed-making  ;  setting  up 
-"human  tests  of  Orthodoxy,  instead  of  the  in- 
"  fallible  Word  of  God;  and  making  other 
u  terms  of  Christian  Communion  than  those  ex- 
"  plicitly  pointed  out  in  the  Gospel."  "  If  these 
"faith-makers"  he  adds,  "are  so  compassion- 
"  ate  as  only  to  give  their  brethren  to  the  devil, 
"for  not  submitting  to  their  doctrines  and  de- 


ceives, even  this  has  some  tendency  to  intimi- 
"date  them.  But,  when  a  Creed  is  begun,  or 
"  eked  out  with  several  reverend  ecclesiastical 
"curses:  and  when  it  is  confidently  aflirmecV 
"  that,  unless  a  man  believe,  faithfully,  every  ar- 
"  tide  contained  in  itT  he  shall  without  doubt' 
"perish  everlastingly* ;  it  cannot  he  supposed 
"that  the  generality  of  people  shall  ever  have* 
"the  courage  to  hesitate,  in  the  least,  coneern- 
"ing  the  truth  of  it  r  although  it  may  be  really 
"an  affront  to  common  sense,  a  medley  of  non- 
"sense  and  contradiction."  Again,  exposing' 
the  absurdity  of  using  persecution  to  affect 
faith,  he  says:  '*  A  burning  faggot  may  set  our 
"  bodies  in  a  light  blaze  ;  but  it  has  no  tenden- 
"  cy  to  illuminate  the  understanding.  To  fit* 
"tempt  to  dragoon  men  into  sound  orthodox." 
"  Christians,  is  as  unnatural  and  fruitless  as  to 
"attempt  to  dragoon  them  into  good  poets,  phy.- 
" sirians,  or  mathematicians.  A  blow  with  a 
"club  may  fracture  a  man's  skull ;  but  I  sup- 
"  pose  he  will  not  think  and  reason  the  more 
"  clearly  for  that;  though  he  may  possibly  be- 
"  lieve  the  more  orthodoxly,  according  to  the 
'•opinions  of  some.  And,  upon  this  account,. 
"  it  must  be  confessed  that  those  who  make  use* 
"of  these  methods  to  propagate  their  senti- 
"  ments,  act  very  prudently;  for  their  doctrines 
"are  generally  such  as  are  much  more  readily 
"embraced  by  a  man  after  his  brains  are  knock- 
"  ed  out,  than  while  he  continues  in  his  senses,. 
"  and  of  a  sound  mind." — Mayhew's  Seven  Ser- 
mons, 05 -0. 

In  the  last  of  his  Seven  Sermons,  enforcing" 
the  duty  of  Lone  to  God,  Mayliew  remarks,  with 
manifest  reference  to  the  extravagances  of  the 
revival:  "There  are  many,  were  they  asked, 
"which  was  the  first  and  gnat  Commandmen',. 
"if  they  gave  an  answer  agreeable  to  their  own 
"practice,  must  say — 4  Thou  shalt  tell  beads 
"'devoutly;  visit  the  sepulchres  of  ancient 
"'Saints;  fall  down  before  (  relics ;  pay  horo- 
"  '  age  to  painted  canvass,  to  carved  stones,  and 
"  '  moulded  clay  ;  pray  frequently  to  the  Mother 
"'of  God;7  or  the  like:  and  if  they  thought 
"at  all  of  the  Love  of  God  and  our  neighbor, 
"  would  assign  them  only  that  low  place,  which 
"  our  Lord  gives  to  ty thing  mint,  anise,  and 
"cummin.  Others  place  religion  chiefly  in 
"  having  frequent  raptures  and  strange  trans- 
ports of  mechanical  devotion;  in  which  the 
"less  they  exercise  their  reason,  the  better  and 
"more  glorious  it  is.  For,  till  they  have  lost 
"all  human  understanding,  they  think  it  im- 
" possible  they  should  get  a  divine  one.  Thus 
"they  go  on,  raising  themselves  from  one  de- 
"  gree  of  religious  frenzy  to  another,  till  they 
"run  quite  divinely  mad  ;  and  then  they  ima- 
"gine,  that,  with  St.  Paul,  they  are  caught  vp 
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u  into  the  third  hewen;  that  they  hear  unspeah 
"  able  wtrls ;  that  they  see  visions,  and  have  a 
"  multitude  of  revelation*  given  to  them.  And 
"  the  consequence  of  this  is,  :  hat  they  are  lifted 
'•«/>  above  measure.  They  then  look  down 
c-  with  contempt;  upon  all  moral  duties,  as  being 
41  helovv  such  spiritual  men.  They  are  t'oi  a  re- 
"  ligion  that  consists  in  something  more  refined 
"  and  sublime,  than  the  love  of  God  and  their 
"nefghlior;  these  are  bat  barely  rational  and 
J*  natural  duties,  and  fit  only  for  carnal  men,  or, 
"at  be*t,  habes  in  grace.  Nothing  can  hit  the 
"  refine  1  taste  of  these  Goliahs  in  Christianity, 
"  l>ut  what  lias  some  mysterious  sublimity  in  it, 

I  -and  is  quite  remote  from  reason.  What  is 
u  plain  ami  obvious  is  too  low  and  vulgar  for 
"such  great  proficients  in  grace  and  spiritual 
"  knowledge.  God  forbid  that  I  should  s  iy 
"  any  thing  to  discourage  a  warm  and  lively  de- 
motion. But  such  enthusiastic  flights  as 
'•  these,  liave  no  counten  thee  from  the  Gospel  of 
uOhrist.  And  the  almost  invariable  conse- 
"  quence  of  indulging  them,  is  the  neglect  of 
'"solid,  substantial  religion  ;  a  rational  love  of 
"  God,  of  mankind,  and  the  practice  of  moral 
*'  virtue. 

"When  persons  once  get  to  grasp'ng  thus 
"  eagerly  after  immediate  inspiration,  they  gen- 
"  erally  bewilder  themselves,  lose  sight  of  com- 
"mon  sense,  and  neglect  sober  religion  for  the 
"sake  of  having  ferine  ded  spirits  and  superti- 
"  cial  flashes  of  joy.  They  impute  all  their 
"  ravings  and  follies  and  wild  imaginations-  to 
"the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  usually  think  theni- 
" selves  concerted,  when  the  poor  unhappy  crea- 
"  tures  are  only  out  of  their  wits. 

"Since  the  substance  of  Christian  duty  con- 
"  sists  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbor, 
"and  in  the  practice  of  morality,  this  shews  us 
"  what  a  gospel  minister's  preaching  ought 
"  chiefly  to  turn  upon.  When  he  is  concerned 
"  with  such  as  are  already  Christian -i  in  belief 

II  and  speculation  ;  that  winch  he  has  to  do  still 
"  is  to  i. ring  them  to  ho  Chris1  ians  in  heart  and 
"  behaviour— Not  to  dwell  upon  speculative 
41  points— upon  trifling  distinctions,  and  upon 
"metaphysical  niceties,  which  can  only  perplex 
41  his  hearers,  without  bettering  their  minds  and 
f  morals—  But  to  excite  them  to  put  on  a  tern* 
"  per^  of  mind,  and  an  outward  conversation, 
"Which  corresponds  to  their  holy  profession  ; 
"and,  in  the  words  of  my  text,  to*  love  the  Lord 
"  their  (rod  teith  all  their  heart,  and  their  neigh- 
"  bar  as  themselves.  However,  this  is  too  plainly 
"  rfeglected  by  many.  I  heir  constant  crv  is, 
"'Believe,  believe '— *  Come  to  Christ '— ;*IV- 
"  '  pend  upon  his  righteousness.1  As  for  holi- 
"ness  and  good  works,  they  very  rarely  men- 
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them;    and    when   they  do,  it  is   rather 


•'with  a  design  to  undervalue  them,  and  per- 
"suade  people  that  they  are  good  for  nothing, 
"than  to  enforce  them  as  the  indispensable  con* 
"  dition  of  salvation.  Nay,  these  things  are 
"  not  only  spoken  of  very  often,  as  being  per- 
fectly useless,  but  even  hazardous  to  the  souls- 
"  of  men.  Good  God  !  that  the  design  of  thy 
"Gospel  should  be  thus  frustrated  by  those 
44  whose  immediate  office  it  is,  to  enforce  the 
"holy  precepts  of  it  upon  mankind!" — May- 
hew's  Seven  Sermons,  157-159. 

The  character  of  Mayhew'S  thinking,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  preaching,  is  obvious  from  these 
extracts.  His  Sermons  might  well  confirm  the 
suspicions  which  his  previous  reputation  had 
excited.  Bir,  secure  in  his  position,  he  felt  no 
apprehension  trom  the  exercise  of  his  freedom 
of  speech.  So  far  as  his  Seven  Sermons  were 
concerned,  he  had  doubtless  many  sympathizers- 
among  the  Clergy.  Appleton,  Gay,  Chauncyr 
Barnard,  Tucker,  and  a  score  of  others,  contem- 
porary with  Mayhew,  have  been  named  -is* 
persons  whose  orthodoxy  was  denied  or  suspect- 
ed; but  in  some  instances,  at  least,  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds. 

In  a  letter  from  the  late  President  Adams  fo* 
Doctor  Morse,  dated  May  15,  1815V  the  writer- 
observed  :  "  Sixty-five  years  ago,  ray  own  Min- 
"ister,  Rev.  Lemuel  Bryant;  Doctor  Jonathan 
"Mayhew  of  the  West.  Church,  in  Boston;; 
"Reverend  Mr.  Shute,  of  Hingham  ;  Reverend 
"  John  Brown,  of  Cohasset:  and,  perhaps  equal 
"to  all,  if  not  above  all,  Reverend  Mr.  Gay  of 
"  Hingham,  were  Unitarians.  Among  the  laity, 
"  how  many  could  I  name,  lawyers,  physicians, 
"tradesmen,  ami  farmers*  I  could  fill  a  sheetr 
44  but,  at  present  will  name  only  one,  Richard 
"  Cranch,  a  man  who  has  studied  Divinity  and 
"Jewish  and  Christian  Antiquities,  more  than 
"any  Clergyman  now  existing  in  New  Eng- 
"land!  !!  More  than  fifty-six  years  ago,  I 
"read  Doctor  Samuel  Clarke,  Eml.yn,''  etc.  It 
was  in  175(5,  that  extracts  from  a  Publication  of 
Thomas  E-nlyn,  were  reprinted  in  Boston,  and 
thus  fell,  soon  after,  into  the  hands  of  John. 
Adams.  For  the  re-print,  doubtless,  Mayhew. 
was  responsible. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  a  note  appended  to 
one  of  his  Sermons,  then  issued  from  the  press,, 
excited  public  attention.  In  this,  it  was  very 
plainly  intimated  that  the  author  was  an  Anti- 
Trinitarian.  His  biographer  remarks:  "  He* 
"  was  the  first  Clergyman  in  New  England,  who- 
"  expressly  and  openly  opposed  the  scholastic 
"doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Several  others  de- 
"  clinerl  pressing  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  be- 
"lieved  strictly  in  the  unity  of  God.  They 
"also  probably  found  it  difficult  to  explain- 
"their   views   on  the  subject;    and  the   great 
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"  danger  of  losing  their  good  name  served  to 
"  prevent  their  sneaking  out.  But  Dr.  Mayhew 
"did  not  conceal  or  disguise  Ins  sentiments  on 
r  this  point,  any  more  tlwm  on  others,  such  as 
(•■the  peculiar  tenets  of  Calv  n.  He  explicitly 
"and  boldly  declared  the  doctrine  irrational, 
"  nnscriptural,  and  directly  contradictory.  Yet 
"  he  did  not  dogmatize  ;  and  he  did  not  require 
"others  to  believe  'precisely  as  he  did,  nor  de- 
nounce Trinitarians  as  wicked,  poiytheists,  or 
"  hypocrites.  In  what  sense  Christ  was  the  Son 
"of  God,  or  what  was  the  particular  nature  of 
"the  connection  between  the  Father  and  the 
"  Son, — k  the  holy  child  Jesus,'  k  a  man  approv- 
"  '  ed  of  God  by  thesigun  and  wonders  and  niir- 
"  '  acles  which  he  performed,' — he  pretended  not 
"  to  decide  ;  but  insisted  that  God  was  one  and 
"suphemk,  and  Jesus  was  ent  by  God  to  instinct 
u  to  reform  and  save  the  world."- JJfi*  of  Mayhew, 
405.  lie  subsequently  adds:  "When  Dr.  May- 
"  hew  was»ordained,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
"  did  not  believe  in  the  Trinitarian  dogma  ;  and 
"this  was  the  chief  reason  with  the  Clergy,  for 
"declining  to  assist,  as  well  as  for  withholding 
"ministerial  intercourse  with  him  for  a  long 
"period  :  for  many  of  them  were  as  anti-Cnl- 
"  vinistic  as  he  was.  Dr.  Lowell  says,  that  Dr. 
"  Mayhew  was  full  and  decided  in  his  belief 
"that  God  is  one;  and,  it  may  be  added,  in 
"opposition  to  the  Trinitarian  creed,  however 
"attempted  to  be  explained  consistently  with 
"the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity. 
"Dr.  Mayhew  and  his  Church  may  justly, 
"  therefore,  be  considered  the  lirst  in  New  Eng- 
"land,  which  openly  adopted  the  Unitarian 
"faith.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  Socinian  or 
"  Humanitarian ;  and,  therefore,  not  a  Unitarian, 
"in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  used  in 
"England.  But  k  Unitarian  '  ought,  and  does, 
"usually,  in  this  country,  signify  any  and  all 
"  who  are  anti-Trinitarians  ;  whether  they  adopt 
"the  viewTs  of  Lardner,  or  of  Worcester,  in  his 
"  Bible  News,  which  is  nearer  the  Ari an  theory." 
P.  408. 

It  was  the  note  appended  to  one  of  May- 
liew's  Sermons,  as  mentioned  above,  that  gave 
speeiai  occasion  of  offence.  In  this  note,  he 
said  that  it  would  not  surprise  him  to  hear  that 
the  Pope  and  a  General  Council  had  elevated 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  the  fourth  person  in  the 
Godhead  ;  yet  deciding  "  that  there  are  not  four 
"eternals,  but  one  eternal,"  he  adds,  "neither 
"  Papists  nor  Protestants  should  imagine  that 
"  they  will  be  understood  by  others,  if  they  do 
"  not  understand  themselves.  Nor  should  they 
"  think  that  nonsense  and  contradictions  can 
"  ever  be  too  sacred  to  be  ridiculous." 

It  was  not  easy  to  mistake  the  implications 
of  such  language  as  this.     Doctor  Mayhew  tent 


a  Copy  of  Ins  discourses  (o  Doctor  Benson  of 
London;  and  the  following  is  a  portion  of  hit* 
letter  in  reply,*  k>  I  do  not  wonder  that  several 
"  expressions,  in  your  volume  of  Sermons  lately 
k'  published,  and  especially  in  the  notes,  should 
"displease.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  write  anv- 
"  thing  which  will  please  persons  of  that  spirit, 
"I  have,  s<  vend  years  ago,  drawn  out  all  the 
"  texts  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
"Apostles,  concerning  the  Spirit;  and  that 
"  with  a  view  to  inquire,  k  whether  they  do  not 
"  kall  relate  to  the  miraculous  gifts  granted  to 
"'the  Apostles  and  other  Christians  of  that 
"'age!'  But  such  an  inquiry  cannot  pans, 
"  even  with  the  friends  of  liberty  here,  much 
"  less  with  the  sons  of  orthodoxy.  They  rail 
"against  me  in  private;  they  preach  against 
"me;  they  write  against  me — though  my  trcu- 
"  tise  has  got  no  further  than  short  hand,  and 
"has  laid  near  twenty  years  in  my  desk,  where 
"  1  suppose  it  must  be.  1  have  n'tiilur  hist. re 
"  nor  any. inclination  to  go  through  the  Epistles 
"and  Revelation,  till  I  sec  a  better  spirit.  I 
"hope,  when  I  am  dead,  a  better  spirit  will 
"arise;  and  every  honest  and  free  inquiry,  at 
''least  be  read  and  examined.  May  the  bless- 
"  ing  of  God  attend  your  honest,  and  laithful 
"  labors.  A  few  such  persons  in  every  eom- 
"munity — firm, faithful  to  one  another— would 
"shake  the  foundations  of  -orthodoxy,  and  make 
"primitive  Christianity  to  arise  in  lis  genuine 
kk  purity.  May  God  send  us  a  happy  meeting 
"  in  the  glorious  realms  of  liberty,  truth,  peace, 
"and  love." — Life  of  Mayhew,  135. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  friends 
of  orthodoxy,  in  New  England,  would  not  Le 
disposed  to  pass  such  a  development,  in  silence, 
especially,  when  it  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
print of  Emlyn's  Ari  an  views.  The  innovations 
of  error  were  charged  to  the  account  of  Eng- 
lish heterodox  writers.  Their  prevalence  here, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lilarims,  "  was 
"  hastened  by  the  importation  and  dispersion 
"  of  heretical  books.  The  writings  ot  Whit- 
"  by,  Taylor,  Clarke,  Emlyn,  and  others  of  the 
"  same  character,  were  brought  over  from  Eng- 
"  land,  and  by  many  were  received  ami  ciicu- 
"  lated  with  much  pleasure.  *  *  *  A  distin- 
guished clergyman,"  Doctor  Bellamy,  kk  in 
'•  Connecticut,  speaking  in  1759,  of  the  various 
"errors  which  prevailed  in  England,  acids, 
"'These  corruptions  in  doctrine  have  crossed 
"  '  the  Atlantic,  and  too  many  in  our  churches, 
"  '  and  even  among  our  ministers,  have  fallen 
"  '  in  with  them.  Books  containing  them  have 
"  '  been  imported  ;  and  the  demand  for  them 
"  '  has  been  so  great,  as  to  encourage  new  im- 
"  '  pressions  of  some  of  them.  Others  have  been 
"  '  written  on  the  same  principles  in  this  coun- 
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"" '  try  ;  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  and 

*4i  adorable  Trinity  has  been  publicly  treated 
"»in  such  a  manner,  as  all ■  who  believe  that 
** '  doctrine  must  judge,  not  only  heretical,  but 
u  '  highly  blasphemous.'  President  Edwards, 
""  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  Original  Sin, 
'"  written  in  1757,  mentions  '  the  great  corrup- 
"  '  tiou  of  doctrine  in  New  England,  in  conse- 
**  k  quence  of  Doctor  Taylor's  writings  which 
41 4  had  been  published  about  fifteen  years  be- 
u  i  forPi»  ^Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii„  177,  17S. 

This  quotation  fails  to  give  th  Full  force  of 
the  language  employed  by  Doctor  Bellamy  in 
liis  letter  to  Doctor  Dana  of  Wallingford. — Let- 
ter to  Scripturista  by  PauUnus,  1760,  18,  He 
ways,  "  In  New  Hampshire  Province,  this  party 
"have  actually,  three  years  ago,  got  tilings  so 
"*'  ripe  that  they  have  ventured  to  new  model  our 
*l  Shorter  Catechism  ;  to  niter  or  entirely  leave 
*'  out  th*.  doctrins  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  d"cre"s, 
*•  of  our  first  parents  heing  created  holy,  of 
'■'■original  sin,  Christ  satisfying  divine  justice, 
"effectual  calling,  justification,  <&c,  and  to 
''adjust  the  whole  to  l)>\  Taylors  scheme. 
"  Come  from  New  Hampshire  along  to  Boston. 
"  and  see  there  a  celebrated  D.  D.,  at  the  head 
"  of  a  large  party.  He  boldly  ridicules  the 
"doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  denies  the  doe- 
"  trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  in  the 
"sight  of  all  the  Country  in  his  book  of 
*•  Sermons/" 

The  offence  given  was  notorious.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  his  exile  at  Stockbridge,  was  deep- 
ly disquieted.  He  wrote  to  Professor  Wiggles- 
worth,  Divinity  Professor  iu  Harvard  College, 
communicating  his  apprehensions  and  urging 
him  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  assailed  by  Doctor 
May  hew  in  his  recent  publication.  The  reply  of 
"Wiggles  worth  assured  him  that  "the  worthy 
"  ministers  [of  Boston]  were  generally  vindicat- 
ing the  Divinity  of  Christ."  This,  however, 
•did  not  satisfy  Edwards.  Too  deeply  absorbed 
himself,  in  the  preperation  of  his  Treatise  on 
the  Great  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  to  turn  aside 
or  take  up  his  pen  iu  a  new  controversy,  he  prob- 
ably applied  to  his  son  in  law,  President  Burr, 
of  Princeton  College,  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  such 
as  the  emergency  demanded.  Burr  promptly 
responded  to  the  appeal ;  and  his  treatise  on  the 
Deity  of  Christ  was  published  at  Boston,  only 
a  few  months  after  the  Extracts  from  Emlyn,  and 
the  note  to  Mayhew's  discourses  had  been  given 
to  the  world. 

At  this  juncture,  political  questions  began  to 
absorb  the  attention  of  the  community /"to  the 
exclusion  of  matters  of  doctrinal  'interest. 
Doctor  Mayhew  was  a  close  observer  of  the 
siuns  of  the  times;  and,  in  patriotic  zeal  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  was  one  of  the 


leaders  of  his  times.  From  17G2,  till  his  death, 
in  1766,  his  controversies  with  Apthorp  ami 
Bishop  Seeker  withdrew  him  somewhat  from 
the  sphere  of  theological  discussion.  His  suc- 
cessor, however,  as  Pastor  of  the  West  Church, 
Simeon  Howard,  (1767),  wTas  regarded,  from 
the  first,  as  far  from  sound  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Soon  after  his  Settlement,  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Croswell,  of  Boston,  preach- 
ed a  Sermon  which  exhibits  the  state  of  feel- 
ing which  then  existed  in  regard  to  the  contro- 
verted point.  In  this  he  remarks  :  "Thedivin- 
"  ity  of  Christ  is  an  antiquated  doctrine  ;  very 
"  unfashionable  and  unmodish.  The  high  mode 
"is  to  laugh  at  it,  and  all  that  hold  it;  or, 
''at,  least,  by  words  and  actions,  to  say,  'Tis 
"  v  but  of  little  consequence  ! '  Trinitarians  can 
"  be  concerned  in  settling  Ministers,  where  they 
"are  satsiied  Christ  will  be  preached  only  as  a 
"  subordinate  God.  But  they  who  have  fellow* 
"ship  in  such  undertakings,  if  they  are  not 
"  Arians  themselves,  are  next  door  to  AriariA 
"Their  zeal  for  Christ's  God  head  is  not,  thank 
"worthy.  Such  men,  whether  Ministers  <  r 
"  others,  can  carry  on  the  cause  of  Arians  for 
"  them,  better  than  they  the?melves  can. 

"These  have  been  the  chief  instruments  of 
"promoting  it,  through  the  land  in  general, 
"  and  especially  in  the  metropolis.  There  hath 
"not  been  done  so  much  against  the  Divinity  of 
"  Christ  in  Boston,  for  an  hundred  years  before, 
"as  has  been  done  against  it.  in  an  oblique  man- 
"  ner,  within  these  ten  months  past."' — Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  631. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  Great,  Barrington,  published  a  Ser- 
mon which  he  had  preached  in  Boston,  entitled, 
The  importance  and  necessity  of  Christians  con- 
sidering Jesus  Christ  in  the  extent  of  his  high 
and  glorious  character.  It  was  preached  in  Bog* 
ton;  and  "was  composed,"  says  the  author, 
"  with  a  design  to  preach  it  there,  under  a  con- 
"  victiou  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
"  Christ  was  much  neglected,  if  not  disbelieved 
"  by  a  number  of  the  Ministers  in  Boston.1' 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  discourse,  he  points 
out  the  source  from  which  he  apprehended  dan- 
ger to  the  churches.  He  evidently  had  in  view 
those  circumstances  of  Mr.  Howard's  ordination, 
upon  which  Croswell  had  animadverted.  He 
says:  "I  desire  it  maybe  considered,  whether 
'•  the  ordaining  Councils  who  neglect  to  examine 
"candidates  for  the  ministry,  with  respect  to 
"their  religious  sentiments,  and  they  who  zeal- 
"  ously  oppose  such  examinations,  do  not  by  this 
"  conduct  openly  (show)  that  it  is  with  them  no 
"  matter  of  importance  what  men  believe,  wdiat 
"their  sentiments  are,  and  what,  doctrines  they/ 
"hold  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ ;  or  what 
"  thoughts  they  have  of  his  character  and  relig- 
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11  ion  :  that  they  may  be  '  apt  to  teach,1  and  '  hold 
"  'fast the  faithful  word,'  so  as  to  '  be  able,  by 

•"  '  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  convince 
"  '  the  gainsay ers,'  whatever  sense  they  put  upon 
"the  words  in  the  Bible,  or  they  have  no  under- 
"  standing  of  them  at  all.  And  is  not  this,  in 
'•  effect,  openly  to  declare  that  the  truths  of  the 
"  Gospel  are  of  no  importance,  and  that  Christi- 
"  anity  is  really  but  a  trifling  affair  ? 

"The   conduct  of  these   gentlemen   is  really 
"surprising,  and  none  need  be  at  a  loss  what 

•"will  be  the  fate  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  their 
"  influence  reaches.  All  the  distinguishing,  im- 
"  portant  doctrines  of  it  will  be  neglected  ;  and 
"instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  sermons  will 
"be  either  insipid  dissertations  upon  something 
11  else,  or  filled  with  stupid  inconsistencies  ;  else 
"  be  only  florid  harangues,  without  any  meaning. 
"Unless,  perhaps,  when  times  and  circum- 
"  stances  will  bear  it,  another  system  of  doc- 
"trines  will  be  preached  up,  which,  at  present, 
"  are  somewhat  unpopular;  therefore  cannot  be 

■"with  safety  expressly  and  openly  espoused: 
u  For  the  sake  of  which,  that  they  may  \)e  privily 
"introduced;  and  from  a  desire  and  design  to 

'''extirpate  the  more  commonly  received,  popu- 
"lar  doctrines,  many  think  they  have  good  rea- 

";  son   to  conclude  this  method  with  respect  to 
"candidates  is  gone  into." — Sermon,  27,  28. 
Howard  seems  to  have  taken  no  notice  either 

■  of  CroswelPs  or  of    Hopkins's  Sermon.      Even 

.those  who  might  be  regarded  as  in  sympathy 
with  him,  did  not  feel  disposed  to  make  an  issue 

•  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  rather 
planted  themselves  on  the  more  popular  ground 

i  taken  by  Dana,  of  Wallingford,  and  others,  in 

•  opposition  to  Creeds.  John  Tucker,  of  New- 
buiy,  who  preached  the  Convention  Sermon  of 
1708,  and  whose  views,  ultra-liberal  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  for  his  day,  are  sufficiently  disclosed 
in  his  numerous  controversial  pamphlets,  indi- 
cated the  ground  upon  which  the  party  innova- 
ting on  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Churches, 
was  prepared  to  make  a  stand.  His  Sermon,  on 
°Colossians,  iv.,  11,  led  him  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  the  "Kingdom  of  God  "  and  the  mutual  re- 
flations of  Ministers,  as    "fellow-workers."     He 

then  proceeds  :  "  And  this  account  of  the  King- 
"dom  of  God,  may,  I  apprehend,  naturally 
"suggest  to  us  such  important  truths  as  these  ; 
' '  that  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
"who  by  commission  and  appointment  of  the 
' '  Father,  hath  erected  this  Kingdom ;  and  to 
"whom  the  administration  of  it  is  committed, 
"is  the  sole  legislator,  and  judge  of  the  sub- 
jects of  it ;  i.  <?.,  of  all  Christians.  That  he 
"only  hath  authority  to  make  laws  and  to  ap- 
"  point  ordinances  for  them,  and  to  annex  sanc- 
"  tions  to  these  laws.  That  he  only  hath  author- 
ity to  determine  and  fix  the  terms  upon  which 
Hit.  Ma«.  Vol.  IX.  15£. 


'  any  shall  be  intitled  to  the  privileges  and  bless- 
'  ings  of  this  Kingdom.  And,  that,  as  all 
'  Christians  of  whatever  rank,  and  however 
'  characterized,  and  distinguished  by  human  cle- 
'  terminations  and  appointments,  are  equally  his 
'  subjects,  and  accountable  to  him  ;  and  in  this 
'  respect,  perfectly  upon  a  level  with  one 
'  another,  none  of  them  can  have  any  authority 
'  even  to  interpret  the  laws  of  this  Kingdom  for 
w  others,  so  as  to  require  their  assent  to  such  in- 
'  terpretation.  These,  with  other  truths  of  a 
'similar  nature,  must  be  obvious  upon  a  mo- 
'  ment's  reflection.  For  if  others,  besides  Jesus 
'Christ,  have  a  right  to  make  and  establish 
'laws  in  this  Kingdom,  obligatory  upon  Chris- 
'tians;  to  appoint  ordinances;  to  decree  reli- 
'gious  rites,  etc.,  they  have  then  authority  to 
'alter  the  very  Constitution  and  nature  of  it; 
'  and  so  far  as  thus  altered,  it  would  cease  to 
'  be  the  Kingdom  of  God." — P<(;/e  12. 

Again,  he  remarks:  "From  all  which,  itevi- 
'  dently  follows,  that  every  subject  of  this  King- 
'  dom,  i.  c,  every  Christian,  has,  and  must  have 
'  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  true  sense 
w  and  meaning  of  all  gospel  truths  :  and  that  no 
'doctrines,  therefore; — no  laws; — no  religious 
'rites; — no  terms  of  acceptance  with  God,  or 
:  of  admission  to  Christian  privileges,  not  found 
:  in  the  Gospel,  arc  to  be  looked  upon  Ivy  him,  as 
'  any  part  of  this  divine  system  ;  nor  to  be  re* 
'ceivedand  submitted  to  as  the  doctrines  and 
'laws  of  Christ.  And  to  make  any  article  of 
'  faith,  or  mode  of  worship  essential  to  the 
'Christian  character,  and  a  term  of  admission 
1  to  Christian  privileges,  not  made  so  in  the  Gos- 
'  pel,  is  manifestly  an  unwarrantable,  and  rebel- 
'  lious  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
'  cannot  be  answered  for  to  the  great  Head  of 
1  the  Church."—  Bnge  13. 

"  Without  this  charitable  forbearance,  there  is 
'  not,  there  cannot  be  union,  harmony  and  peace 
'  among  them.  When  they  lay  great  stress, 
'  therefore,  upon  disputed,  and  comparatively 
'  little  points ;  when  they  run  iuto  hot  and  un- 
'  charitable  contentions  about  things  but  ob- 
'scurely  delivered,  if  delivered  at  all  in  the 
'  sacred  oracles  ;  and  which  are  of  a  dubious 
*  and  uncertain  nature,  they  manifestly  mistake 
'  their  business,  and  forfeit  their  characters,  as 
'  servants  of  the  same  Lord,  and  fellow- workers 
'in  the  Kingdom  of  God; — they  neglect  their 
'proper  work  to  contend  and  quarrel  about 
'  trifles,  still  again." — Page  19. 

"This  cannot  be  expected,  whenever  we  are 
'  ready  hotly  to  contest  and  wrangle  about  disput- 
'  able  and  lesser  matters  in  religion ;  when  we 
'  are  forward  to  insist  upon,  as  of  great  weight 
'and  importance,  and  uncharitably  to  contend 
'about  certain  points,  not  clearly  revealed,  or 
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11  the  importance  of  which  is  not  manifest  in  the 

"Gospel.  .       ■     ■ 

'•This  cannot  be  expected,  if  Ave  aim  at  lord- 

"ing  it  over  others;— if  we  challenge  authority 
"to  interpret  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christ 
"for  our  brethren,  and  to  impose  upon  them 
"  our  particular  sense  ;— if  we  place  our  own 
"decisions  upon  a  level  with  the  plain  declam- 
ations of  the  Word  of  God,  by  censuring  and 
"  condemning  those,  who  will  not  assent  to  our 
"particular  dogmas.'1 — Page  2(J. 

These  virws  of  Tucker  seem,  tlunecfortn,  to 
have  obtained  a  very  gcncnl  acceptance  among 
th^  Ministers  of  Massachusetts.  They  were 
iavored  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  patri- 
otic zeal  for  liberty  which  prevailed  on  every 
side.  President  Locke,  of  Harvard-college, 
•who  preached  the  Convention  Sermon  in  1772, 
admits  fully  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
error  from  foreign  sources,  lie  remarks:  "All 
"publications  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
"are  soon  handed  over  hither — errors  are  import- 
"ed  as  well  as  truths — heresies  will  arise — must 
"arise,  that  those  who  are  approved  may  be 
"made  manifest;  and  unless  the  Ministers  of 
"the  Gospel  are  pretty  thoroughly  versed  in 
"  their  business,  and  are  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
"  their  faith  and  hope,  they  will  be  exposed  to 
'*  reproach- &  contempt  from  men  who  will  be 
"capable  of  doing  them  much  mischief,  and  if 
"they  lose  their  reputation,  th  ur  usefulness  will  be 
"at  an  end.  Yea  some  may  be  brought  to  totter 
"on  their  foundation,  if  not  driven  entirely 
"from  it,  after  they  have  been  long  employed  in 
"behalf  of  Christianity." 

Still  he  would  have  the  danger  met  by  the 
force  of  argument  and  truth  alone.  He  ob- 
serves: "  Such  is  the  natui  and  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  proper  method  of  defending 
"and  propagating  it,  is  not  by  silencing  objec- 
"  tions,  with  fines  and  censure?,  and  crowding 
"down  Creeds  and  Confessions,  upon  pain  of 
"  eternal  punishments  ;  and  requiring  an  implicit 
!■  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or 
"wf  Synods;  but  by  understanding  the  truth, 
"asserting  it,  and  offering  the  proper  evidences 
"which  suppoit  it.  and  showing  how  God  their 
"  Saviour  will  look  upon  and  treat  ihos",  who 
"despise  and  reject  it;  by  convincing  gainsay- 
"eis,  in  shewing  them  the  impertinence,  the 
"weakness  of  their  objections;  and  than  it  is 
"  want  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  possession 
"of  it,  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  most  doubts 
"and  cavils. "—President  Locke's  convention 
Sermon,' 1773,  34. 

The  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  now  at  hand  ;  and  theological  discussion 
gave  place  to  political  agitation  and  the  conflict 
of  arms.  The  fist  expressions  of  theological 
seutimeut,  however,  which  arrest  our  attention 


on  the  return  of  Peace,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  strain  similar  to  that  which  characterized  the 
discourses  of  Tucker  and  of  Locke.  All  were 
fully  aware  of  the  diversity  of  theological  belief 
which  prevailed  on  every  side;  and  each  one, 
who  shrank  from  rebuking  it,  felt  it  incumbent 
to  apologize  for  it.  It  had  been  tolerated  so- 
long,  that  it  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  right 
to  be  left  with  entire  immunity. 

In  1781,  Joseph  Wiilard  was  elected  as  succes- 
sor of  Doctor  Langdon,  to   the   Presidency  of 
Harvard- college.      He   was    very   generally   re- 
garded   as    tending  to   Arminianism ;    but  the- 
language  of  his  printed  discourses  has  been  pro- 
nounced moderately  Evangelical.     It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  however,  that  when  he  was  settled  as- 
Pastor  at  Beverly,  in  1772,  the  very  fact  of  his^ 
previous  connection  with  Harvard-college  is  sup- 
posed to  have  operated  to  his  prejudice  among- 
his  orthodox  hearers.     Sidney  Wiilard,  speaking 
of  him,  in   his  Memories  of    his  father,  says  : 
1 '  Among  some  members  there  was  a  distrust  of 
"his  orthodoxy  ;  not  arising,  probably,  so  mucin 
"from  anythi»g  that  they  discovered  to  be  un- 
"  sound,   or  any  thing  they  found  wanting  in* 
"  his  sermons,  as  from  a  dread  of  the  contagious. 
"  taint  prevalent  in  Harvard  College,  corrupting, 
"  as  they  had  been  made  to  believe,  the  immacu- 
"late  body  of  sound  Calvinism." — S.  Willard's- 
Memories,  i.,  51. 

The  sympathy  with  France,  occasioned  by  the- 
aid  which  she  rendered  to  this  country,  during; 
the  Revolutionary  War,  facilitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  French  literature  and,  with  it,  French* 
infidelity.  The  effects  of  this  were  experiencecKi 
in  all  parts  of  the  land;  but  in  an  especial  man- 
ner at  Harvard  college.  President  Wiilard,, 
with  his  literary  tastes,  numbered  several  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  among  his  correspondents.. 
One  of  these  was  Chastelleux  ;  and  to  Wi Hard's, 
literary  curiosity,  he  responded  :  "  To  your  fur- 
"  ther  inquiry,  what  are  the  best  works  that  haveq 
"been  recently  published  in  France,  I  am  almost- 
"tempted  to  reply  by  saying  simply  '  Voltairr 
"  '  est  mort:  But,  although  the  sun  is  set,  the- 
' '  sky  is  not  without  luminaries.  M.  de  St.  Lam- 
"bcrt,  TAbbe  de  Lilies,  M.  de  la  Harpe,  andl 
"M.  de  Marmontel  still  sustain  the  honor  of 
"French  poetry."— S.  Willard's  Memories,  i.,  81.. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  such  a  correspondence  was  not  favor- 
able to  any  excessive  orthodox  strictness  ;  and 
that  Harvard  college,  under  Willard's  Presiden- 
cy, could  not  be  like  to  regain  the  reputation 
which  it  had  largely  forfeited  while  he  was  yet 
a  student.  But  there  was  less  danger  of  contam- 
ination from  a  correspondence  with  avowed 
friends  of  Voltaire,  than  with  such  as  still  re- 
tained the  Christian  name.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  this  country  had  not,  in  England,. 
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any  warmer  friends  than  some  who  were  known 
as  Unitarian  Dissenters.  Among  these,  Doetors 
Price  and  Priestley  held  a  high  place.  With 
both  these  men,  President  Willard  maintained  a 
frequent  correspondence.  "Doctor  Price  had 
"  previously  (1783)  presented  to  Mr.  Willard  his 
41  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  in  Morals 
"and  his  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Christian 
""  Doctrine,  delivered  at  Hackney.  In  regard  to 
■*'  his  Sermons,  he  said,  '  I  cannot  hope  that  you 
"'approve  some  of  the  sentiments  in  the  first 
"'five  of  these  Sermons'  [containing  his  Anti- 
*"  trinitarian  views  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
•u  of  his  pre- existence}  ;  '  but  I  can  safely  rely  on 
11  'your  candor.  My  friend,  Dr.  Priestley,  who, 
*"  '  you  know,  is  a  zealous  Socinian,  is  preparing 
•"  'an  answer.  But  nothing  shall  engage  me  in 
•"  '  a  controversy.'  In  another  letter,  he  said  of 
"  Priestley  :  '  His  abilities  and  ardor,  as  a  divine 
,4< '  and  philosopher,  are  wonderful.  In  philos- 
-"  '  ophy  and  politics,  he  and  I  are  perfectly 
•<<  «  agreed.  But  in  metaphysics  and  theology,  we 
■**' differ  much."1 — S.  Willard's  Memories,  \., 
'75,  70. 

Literary  intercourse  and  political  sympathy 
--made  the  correspondence  between  Willard  and 
Trice  more  and  more  intimate.  It  became  like 
•that  of  personal  friends,  "not  only  friendly, 
"  but  affectionate  and  confiding.17  The  publica- 
tions of  Price,  with  regard  to  the  condition  and 
•interests  of  this  country,  endeared  him  to  many, 
:and  favored  great  allowance,  if  not  acceptance, 
for  his  peculiar  religious  views. 

With  Doctor  Priestley,  Willard  also  engaged 
in  correspondence  ;  and  from  him  he  received  a 
^letter  expressing  the  apprehension  of  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking,  as  he  ultimately  did,  a  refuge 
in  the  United  States,  and  giving  his  preference, 
:in  this  case,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Harvard- 
"College. — S.  Willard's  Memories,  i.,  77. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that 
daymen  and  clergymen,  in  and  around  Boston, 
'less  decidedly  orthodox  than  Willard,  should  be 
[prepared  to  regard,  favorably,  the  writings  of 
/leading  English  Unitarians.  No  objection  was 
•made  to  their  circulation,  and  no  alarm  was  ex- 
pressed at  their  teachings.  The  Boston  Minis- 
ters, we  are  told,  {Monthly  Repository,  iii.,  302,) 
"individually  agreed  to  differ,  and  maintained 
"this  moral  and  truly  religious  principle,  that 
'"every  man  should  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
"  own  mind." 

Such  as  described  was  the  state  of  things  in 
""Boston,  when  James  Freeman  was  invited  by  the 
•congregation  of  King's-chapel,  to  become  their 
Reader,  as  he  subsequently  was  their  Minister. 
His  Congregation  had  been  trained  up  in  high- 
•ehurch  notions,  and  desired  him  to  receive  Epis- 
copal Ordination.  He  refused,  however,  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  and  the  result 


was,  ultimately,  that  the  Congregation  took  the 
matter  Of  Ordination  into  its  own  hands,  and 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
Churches  of  the  Diocese. 

It  was  while  the  issue  between  Mr.  Freeman 
and  the  Bishop  was  yet  undecided  that  events 
occurred  which   are   thus  narrated: — (Monthly 
Repository,  iii.,  305.)      "About  this  particular 
"  crisis,  a  gentleman  from  this  country,"  [proba- 
bly the  Rev.  Mr.  Hazlitb]  "  embarked  for  Ameri- 
"ica  with  his  family.      After  spending  some 
"months  in  the  Southern  States,  he  arrived  at 
"Boston  the  15th  of  May,  1784  :  and  having  a 
"  letter  to  Mr.  Eliot,    who   received   him   with 
"  great  kindness,  he  was  introduced  on  that  yery 
"  <lay  to  the  Association.     The  venerable  Chaun- 
"  ey,  at  whose  house  it  happened  to  be  held, 
"entered  into  a  familiar  conversation  with  him 
"and  shewed  him  every  possible  respect,  as  he 
"learned  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Dr. 
"  Price;.     Without   knowing,    at   the   time,   any 
"thing  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  it,  ordina- 
"tion  happened  to  be  the  general  subject  of  dis- 
course.    After  the    different    gentlemen    had 
"  severally  delivered  their  opinions,  the  stranger 
"was  requested  to  declare  his  sentiments  ;  who 
"unhesitatingly  replied,  that  the  people,  or  the 
il  Congregation,  who  chose  any  man  to  be  their 
"Minister,    were  his    proper    ordainers.      Mr. 
"Freeman,  upon  hearing  this,  jumped  from  his 
"seat  in  a  kind  of   transport,  saying,   '  I  wish 
"'you  could  prove  that,  Sir.'     The  gentleman 
"answered,  that  'few  things  could  admit  Of  an 
"'easier  proof:'     and   from   that  moment,   a 
"thorough  intimacy   commenced  between   him 
"and   Mr.    Freeman.     Soon  after,    the   Boston 
"prints  being  under  no  imprimatur,  he  publish- 
ed several  letters  in  supporting'the  cause  of 
"Mr.  Freeman.     At  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Fiee- 
"man,  he  also  published  a  Scriptural  Confuta- 
lition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     Notice  be- 
"  ing  circulated  that  this  publication  would    p- 
11  pear  on  a  particular  day,  the  printer,  apprized 
"  of  this  circumstance,  threw  off  above  a  hun- 
"  dred   papers   beyond   his  usual  number,   and 
"  had  not  one  paper  remaining  upon  his  hands 
"  at  noon.     This  publication,  in  its  consequences, 
"converted  Mr.  Freeman's  Congregation  into  an 
"Unitarian    Church;  which,    as   Mr.    Freeman 
"acknowledged,  couk1   never  have  been  done 
"  without  the  labors  of  this  gentleman.     A  Com- 
"  mittee  was  appointed  to  reform  the  Book  of 
"  Common  Prayer,  and  to  strike  out  all  those 
"passages  which    savoured  of  Trinitarian  wor- 
"ship.     This  object  being  pursued  with  great 
"deliberation,  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
"  by  his  Congregation,  did  not  take  place  before 
"the end  of  the  year  1788;  and  this  Con grega- 
"  tion  is  now  as  nourishing,  since  it  has  leaned 
"to  say  4  sumpsiirlvs,1  as  it  had  ioimeily  bten 
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44  under  its  old  *  mumpsimus.''  Thus,  then, 
44  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  people,  who 
44  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  three  Gods, 
44  and  to  believe  one  of  these,  as  consisting  of 
44  two  persons,  to  be  in  reality  two  Gods,  are 
44  now  become  so  enlightened  as  to  worship  only 
44  the  One  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
44  Christ." 

44  While  the  gentleman  referred  to,  in  this 
44  communication,  was  at  Boston,  he  preached 
"repea'elly  there  the  Thursday's  Lecture,  and 
4 '  to  many  congregations  in  that  city.  He  also 
44  preached  at  Dorchester,  Jamaica  Plain, 
44  Weymouth,  Marshfield,  Seituate,  Providence, 
"Salem,  Hallowell,  etc.  At  Old  Hingham, 
44  where  the  venerable  Mr.  Gay  was  Pastor,  he 
44  preached  above  f<  rty  times;  and  the  noble- 
44  minded  General  Lincoln  was  one  of  his  twelve 
44  hundred  hearers. "—  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  iii., 
665,  666. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  Liturgy  of  King's-chapel.  On  this  point, 
a  successor  of  Mr.  Freeman,  Rev.  F.  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  in  his  History  of  King's  Oliapel, 
188,  139,  remarks:  "The  alterations  made  in 
44  the  Liturgy,  were  principally  those  of  Dr. 
44  Samuel  Clarke,  the  celebrated  English  Divine, 
44  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  involved 
44  the  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
4 'The  work,  as  amended,  was  immediately  put 
4  *  to  press,  and  was  used  in  this  Church  till  the 
44  year  1811,  when  other  amendments  were 
44  made. 

' '  Here  was  a  most  conspicuous  and,  as  we 
44  must  regard  it,  a  most  happy  revolution  ;  an 
44  auspicious  turning  from  the  dominion  of 
44  creeds  and  phrases  of  men's  device,  to  the  easy 
44  yoke  and  authority  of  simple  Scripture.  This 
44  most  important  change  is  to  be  attributed, 
44  mainly,  to  the  judicious  and  learned  expositions 
44  of  Mr.  Freeman,  who  preached  a  series  of  doc- 
"trinal  Sermons  to  his  people,  and  by  the  aid 
44  and  influence  of  God,  moved  them  to  respond 
44  to  his  sentiments.  The  first  Episcopal  Church 
"  in  New  England  became  the  first  Unitarian 
4 *  Church  in  America.^ — History  of  Kin o's  Chap- 
el, 139.  "      ■  1 

The  changes  effected  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  Mr.  Freeman's  views  ;  but  they  were 
all  that  he  felt  it  wise  to  attempt  to  secure.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Lindsey,  dated  July  7,  1786,  he 
allows  :  44  that  his  new  Liturgy  was  not  such  as 
"he  should  himself  prefer,  but  insists  that  it 
"was  all  which  the  people  could  be  persuaded 
"to  adopt.  4I  wish,'  says  he,  'that  the  work 
|  4  was  more  worthy  of  your  approbation.  I 
41 4  can  only  say  that  I  endeavored  to  make  it  so, 
4^'ky  attempting  to  introduce  your  Liturgy 
"4  entire.     But  the  people  of  the  Chapel  were 

4  not  ripe  for  so  great  a  change.    Some  defect* 


44  4and  improprieties  I  was  under  the  necessity 
444  of  retaining,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  them** 
44 '  to  omit  the  most  exceptionable  parts  of  the 
44  4  old  service,  the  Athanasian  prayers.  Per- 
444  haps,  in  some  future  day,  when  their  minds 
444  become  more  enlightened,  they  may  consent 
444  to  a  further  alteration."' — Spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims, ii.,  289,  290. 

A    Church,   avowedly    Unitarian,    was    now 
planted  in  Boston,  and  its  Pastor,  in  confidential 
correspondence  with  English  Unitarians,  exerted ' 
himself,  and  not  without  a  considerable  measure 
of  success,  to  disseminate  his  peculiar  views.     It' 
has  been  stated  that   "  Dr.  Freeman  has  been 
44 instrumental  in  spreading    Unitarianism,    not- 
"so  much   by  his  own  preaching  or  publica* 
"  tions  as  by  circulating  the  writings  of  English* 
"authors.     He  early  opened   a  correspondence 
"  with  Mr.  Lindsey,  of  London,  received  copies 
"  of  Lindsey 's  and  Priestley's  theological  works, 
"  and  procured  for  them  all  the  attention  and; 
4  4  circulation   in  his  power.      A     set  of  these 
44  works  was  presented  to  '  the  library  of  Harvard* 
44  *  College,  for  which,  as  a  very  valuable  audi 
44  '  acceptable   present,'  Mr.  Lindsey    4  received 
444  the  thanks  of  the  President   and  Fellows.' 
44  4  Though,'  says  Dr.  Freeman  to  Mr.  Lindsey  4  it 
"4is  a  standing    rule  of    most  of  our  sociaV 
44  4  libraries,  that  nothing  of  a  controversial  nature 
44  '  should  be  purchased,  yet  any  book  whicli  is- 
44 'presented  is  freely  accepted.      I  have  found' 
44 '  means,   therefore,  of  introducing  into   them* 
44  '  some  of  the  Unitarian  Tracts  with  whicli  you* 
444  have  kindly  furnished  me.     There  are  few 
44 '  persons  who  have  not  read  them  with  avidity.' 

44  The  cause  of  Unitarianism  was  considerably 
"promoted  in  this  country   by  the  visit  of  a 
"Mr.  Hazlitt,  an  English  Unitarian  Minister,  in* 
44 1785.      4 1  bless  the  day,' says  Dr.  Freeman, 
"'when   that  honest  man  first  landed  in   this- 
44  '  country.'     *  Before  Mr.  Hazlitt  came  to  Bos- 
" 4  ton,    the  Trinitarian   Doxology   was   almost 
' 4 4  universally  used.     He  prevailed  upon  several* 
44  4  respectable  Ministers  to  omit  it.     Since  his-* 
"  4  departure,  the  number  of  those  who  repeat 
"  4  only  Scriptural  Doxologies  has  greatly  increas- 
"  '  ed,  so  that  there  are  now  many  Churches  iiw 
444 which   the   worship    is  strictly    Unitarian.'"' 
— Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  291. 

There  was,  in  no  quarter,  any  earnest  disposi- 
tion manifested  to  withstand  the  spread,  or 
expose  the  prevalence,  of  that  indifference  which* 
allowed  an  open  field  for  the  efforts  of  men* 
like-minded  with  Mr.  Freeman.  The  Reverends 
Doctor  J.  Morse,  in  his  Appeal  to  the  Public, 
published  in  1814,  the  year  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  says: 
44  Early  after  my  settlement  in  this  place,  during 
44  the  last  ,tyalf  of  the  year  1789,  I  was  insid- 
4  4  iously  sounded  as  to  my  sentiments  concerning 
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11  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  subsequently 
"gave  serious  offence  to  some  of  my  brethren  in 
"  the  ministry,  by  preaching  a  course  of  Sermons 
"on  that  controverted  subject,  at  the  Thursday 
"Lecture.  This  was  followed  by  a  concerted 
"plan  to  attack  my  Geography,  which  was 
"  partially  executed  in  the  Summer  of  1793,  by 
"  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  at 
"that  time  published,  containing  Remarks  on 
"  that  work.*  Opposition  to  this  work  has  since 
"shown  itself  in  many  ways  which  it  is  not 
"  necessary  here  to  state." 

It  was  in  1791,  two  years  after  this  settlement 
of  Mr.  Morse  at  Charlestown,  that  he  was  visited 
by  a  young  Presbyterian  Clergyman  from  Phila- 
delphia, Ashbel  Green,  subsequently  President 
of  Princeton-college.  Doctor  Green  says,  in  his 
Autobiography,  (Page  218.)  "The  afternoon 
"was  spent  very  agreeably,  and,  in  the  evening, 
£  I  returned  to  Mr.  Morse's,  and  bad  some  pleas- 
"  ing  conversation  with  him  and  his  wife.  I 
"feel  myself  strongly  attached  to  this  worthy 
"man  ;  and  he  says  that  my  coming  has  served 
"to  encourage  him  and  strengthen  him  in  his 
"  sentiments  and  preaching,  lie  is  opposed  io 
"the  prevailing  opinions  of  Arianism  and  Ar- 
"  miniauism,  and  to  indifference  in  religion.  Yet 
"he  acts  with  suitable  meekness,  and  what;  I 
"think  is  a  true  Christian  spirit ;  that  is,  he  is 
"firm  and  fervent,  and  yet  not  bitter  or  censo- 
"  rious.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  great  hu- 
"mility,  of  a  warm  heart,  a  good  understand- 
"  ing,  and  considerable  improvement." 

Respecting  his  visit  at  Worcester,  Doctor 
Green  remains  :  "  Arrived  at  Mr.  Austin's  about 
"7  o'clock.  He  received  me  politely.  He 
"appears  to  be  a  man  of  real  piety,  and  his 
"wife  is  a  very  amiable  woman.  He  has  the 
"  reputation  of  being  a  new  divinity  man.  The 
"  sentiments  of  this  system  I  do  not  altogether 
"like;  but  I  have  expressed  myself  in  regard 
"  to  it  too  freely  and  severely  ;  let  me  be  more 
"  cautious  in  future.  Mr.  Austin  went  with  me, 
"  in  the  evening,  to  call  on  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
"  other  clergyman  of  the  town.  He  is  said 
"to  be  an  Arian  ;  but  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of 
"considerable  strength  of  mind,  a  good  deal 
"improved,  and  fluent  and  ready  in  his  conver- 
sation. Alas!  that  his  religious  opinions 
"should  be  so  erroneous  as  I  fear  they  are." 

At  Salem,  also,  he  traced  the  Arian  leaven. 
"  We  arrived  at  Salem  about  five  o'clock,  and 
"  put  up  at  Mr.  Barnard's,  one  of  the  clergymen 
"  of  the  town.     He  is  said  to  be  an  Arminian, 


•  "  That  this  public  vindication  of  the  Trinity,  with 
"  some  other  facts  of  the  same  nature,  particularly  the 
"  exposure  of  a  mutilated  edition  of  Watts  b  Divin4  So?ige, 
"  occasioned  this  attack  upon  my  Geography,  I  had  ovi- 
"  dence  at  the  time  to  satisfy  my  mind."— J.  Horeo's 
Jpp*al  to  th*  Pome,  Introduction,  z. 


"  if  not  an  Arian,  as  is  also  Mr.  Prince,  with 
"whom  we  supped.  He  showed  us  a  lucernal 
"microscope  of  his  own  making,  and  a  new 
' '  air-pump  of  his  own  invention  and  construc- 
"  tion.  He  treated  us  politely,  as  did  Mr.  Bar- 
1  c  nard  also,  with  whom  we  lodged,  but  never  a 
"word  was  said  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
"Salem  is  a  large  town,  with  seven  churches 
"  and  eight  thousand  inhabitants." — Life  of  Dr. 
A.  Green,  219. 

Dr.  Green  is  somewhat  minute  in  his  sketch 
of  the  state  of  religious  opinion  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity.  "  After  dinner,  went  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Clergy  in  and  about  Boston;  and  I 
"  was  glad  to  see  one  of  their  meetings.  They 
"assemble,  once  a  fortnight,  in  each  other's 
"houses,  by  rotation.  The  time  of  meeting  is 
"  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  but  members  are  dropping 
"in  till  five,  and  no  account  is  required  of 
"  causes  of  absence  or  delay.  At  4  o'clock  the 
"  Chairman  is  expected  to  pray;  but  this  part 
"of  the  duty,  in  the  present  instance,  fell  on 
"  me,  as  a  stranger,  and  I  performed  it  but 
"poorly.  The  prayer  is  usually  the  only  thing 
';  of  a  religious  nature  which  claims  attention. 
"The  meetings  are,  indeed,  so  frequent  that 
' :  there  cannot  be  ecclesiastical  concerns  to 
';  occupy  the  time  spent  in  them  all.  Yet  I  am 
"ready  to  believe  that  there  might  be  much 
"useful  conversation  on  religious  subjects — on 
"sentiments,  doctrines,  history,  facts,  &c. — if  the 
"members  were  generally  disposed  to  spend 
"their  time  in  this  manner  ;  much  also,  I  con- 
"ceive,  might  be  employed  in  devising  plans 
"for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  if  the 
"members  of  the  Association  were  so  disposed 
"to  spend  their  time.  But,  as  I  understand, 
"they  are  so  diveisc  in  their  sentiments,  that 
"they  cannot  agree  on  any  point  in  theology. 
"Borne  arc  Calvinists,  some  Universalists,  some 
"Arminians,  some  Arians,  and  one,  at  least,  is 
"a  Socinian.  How  absurd  it  is  for  men  of  such 
"iarring  opinions  to  attempt  to  unite.  How 
"much  more  conducive  to  improvement  and  to 
"pleasure,  that  the  parties  should  divide,  and 
"that  those  who  are  agreed  should  walk  by 
"themselves.  Yet  this  plan  I  know  would  be 
"  esteemed  by  them  as  the  effect  of  bigotry  and 
" narrowness  of  mind;  and  so  they  will  meet, 
"and  shake  hands,  and  talk  of  politics  and 
"science,  and  laugh,  and  eat  raisins,  and 
"almonds,  and  apples,  and  cake,  and  drink 
"  wine  and  tea.  and  then  go  about  their  business, 
"  when  they  please.  To  sueh  a  meeting  as  this, 
"  for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  relaxation  or 
"  sociability,  few  would  probably  object.  But 
"for  the  purposes  of  Church  government,  to 
"  me,  at  least,  it  appears  ludicrous.  Yet  let  me 
"do  them  justice.  They  had  one  question  of 
"an  ecclesiastical    kind,  at    thU    meeting,   in. 
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"regard  to  a  preacher  of  universal  salvation 
14  who  appeared  before  them  ;  and  they  refused 
"to  give  him  a  written  recommendation  or 
"  approoamus,  as  they  called  it." — Life  of  Dr. 
A.  Green,  224,  225. 

It  vas  on  this  journey,  that  Dr.  Green  fell  in 
with  Jeremy  Belknap,  who,  since  1787,  had  been 
fettled  as  Pastor  of  the  Federal  street  Church, 
Boston.  Of  him  he  says,  Mr.  Belknap  is  "  a  man 
"of  real  science,  and  possesses  an  excellent 
"  taste  in  composition  ;  yet  he  discovers  nothing 
"  striking  in  his  conversation.  He  is  agreeable 
11  and  judicious,  but  he  does  not  shine,  nor  does 
"he  attempt  anything  brilliant;  he  i3  quite 
"common-place  in  his  conversation.  He  intro- 
**  duces  no  discussions  of  a  literary  nature,  and 
"when  accident  introduces  them,  he  says  com- 
"  mon  things  in  a  common  way  ;  and  yet  he  appears 
"  to  have  a  quick  discernment  of  faults,  mis- 
"  takes,  and  improprieties.  I  think  he  has  a 
"  talent  for  ridicule  and  smartness,  if  he  chose 
"  to  indulge  it,  which  he  does  not.  He  is  ortho- 
"  dox,  as  I  am  informed,  in  his  religious  senti- 
"  merits,  and  preaches  accurately  and  perspicu- 
"  ously,  but  not  with  much  life  or  energy." — 
Life  of  Dr.  A.  Green,  230. 

In  1 70  3,  Doctor  Belknap  published  a  Discourse 
on  Christ  the  Foundation,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
Christ  as  "  that  glorious  and  exalted  being,  whose 
"  comprehensive  powers  were  equal  to  the  crea- 
"  tion  and  government  of  the  heavens  and 
"earth;  "  Avho  was  "  Lord  of  the  Angels,"  and 
to  "the  acceptance  of  whose  sacrifice,"  "God 
"  was  pleased  to  give  the  most  public  solemn 
"testimony."  In  the  following  year,  his  Life  of 
Watts  and  Doddridge  was  published,  anony- 
mously. In  this,  he  seems,  to  some  extent,  to 
accord  witli  the  views  of  Doctor  Watts  on  the 
Trinity.  He  says,  in  his  conclusion,  "On  a 
"review  of  this  publication,  so  far  as  it  respects 
"Dr.  Watts's  notion  of  the  Trinity,  (which  I 
"confess  was  a  leading  object  with  me  to  bring 
"  forward,)  I  can  easily  imagine  that  some  in- 
41  telligent  readers  will  be  dissatisfied,  and  will 
"  think  his  scheme  liable  to  equal  objections  with 
"other  schemes.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is 
"incumbent  on  me  to  defend  it,  nor  am  I  san- 
"guine  in  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  true  one; 
"though  I  confess  in  the  main,  it  appears  to  me, 
"at  pi-went,  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  that 
"commonly  received  as  orthodox,  which  main- 
tains three  real  persons,  or  distinct  intelligible 
"  beings,  in  the  Godhead,  If  I  am  mistaken,  I 
"should  be  truly  glad  to  be  better  informed. 
11  Errare  possum,  JIareticus  esse  nolo.  As  I  can 
41  have  no  interest  to  serve  in  opposing  any  arti- 
"clc  of  sound  doctrine,  neither  have  I  any 
''pleasure  in  dissenting  from  popular  opinions, 
"or  modes  of  speech.  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
"  however,   that  the  mode  of    explication  here 


"brought  to  view,  is  not  so  essentially  different 
"from  some  others  which  have  been  usually  al- 
"  lowed  to  be  orthodox,  as  some  persons  imag- 
"  ine.  All  that  I  here  intend,  is  to  offer  a  few 
"  observations  in  proof  of  this,  for  the  satisfac- 
"  tion  of  serious  Christians,  who  have  imbibed 
"  an  early  prejudice  in  favor  of  long  established 
"  systems,  and  certain  human  modes  of  speech; 
"and  who  may  be  alarmed  under  a  suspicion 
"  (which  certain  persons  of  better  information 
"  have  taken  pains  to  promote)  that  my  design 
"  is  to  promote  Socinianism  or  Arianism  :  terms 
"  of  reproach  which  too  many  (and  some  without 
"  understanding  their  meaning)  are  ever  ready  to 
"apply  to  such  as  venture  to  think  for  them- 
"  selves,  and  to  adopt  language  from  that  which 
"human  creeds  have  stamped  as  sacred,  though 
"  the  most  remote  from  the  language  ol  the 
"  Bible.  If  such  will  be  attentive  in  reading, 
"and  candid  in  judging,  I  hope  to  convince 
"  them,  whether  they  fall  in  with  my  mode  of 
"  explanation  or  not,  that  I  have  done  nothing 
"  against  the  truth,  hut  for  the  truth.'1'1 — Pages 
146,  147.  And  again,  "  It  is  true  Dr.  Watts  main- 
"  tained  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  to  have  been  a 
"  created  being.  But  if,  on  that  account,  his  fol- 
lowers are  justly  charged  with  heresy,  I  know 
"  not  who  will  be  exempt ;  for  I  suppose  all  will 
"  allow  that  Christ  was  properly  man,  and  as 
"  such  created.  Some,  indeed,  maintain  that  he 
"  was  a  human  person,  as  really  as  any  other 
"  man  is  so  ;  and  on  this  ground  deny  that  his 
"Divinity  was  a  real  person,  distinct  from  that 
"  of  the  Father  (for  otherwise  there  w7ould  be 
44  two  persons  in  Christ ;)  while  others  strangely 
"and  arbitrarily  supoose  (to  avoid  this  last  ab- 
"  surdity)  that  the  method  of  Christ  was  merely 
"a  created  nature.  But  both  allow  'the 
"  4  Deity  of  Christ  to  consist  in  the  union  of  the 
"  '  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  in  the  person  of 
"  4  Emanuel,  so  that  in  him  GOD  teas  manifest 
"  4  in  the  flesh.1  This  general  agreement  I  look 
"  upon  as  all  that  is  essential  to  true  orthodoxy, 
"and  a  sufficient  bond  of  union.  How  much 
"  farther  Christian  charity  may  safely  extend,  it 
41  is  not  my  present  business  to  enquire.  I  will 
"only  observe,  that  they  who  have  investigated 
"subjects  of  doctrinal  controvers}'  with  the 
"  greatest  care  and  impartiality,  will  be  the  most 
"ready  to  confess,  that  there  are  difficulties  on 
"  all  sides,  where  the  Scripture  has  not  explicitly 
"decided;  and  will  seethe  greatest  reason  for 
"  diffidence  of  themselves,  and  candour  towards 
"one  another.  There  arc  two  principal  lessons 
"which  I  have  learned  from  the  study  of  more 
"than  thirty  years,  and  these  lam  principally 
"solicitous  to  inculcate  upon  others.  If  this 
"  publication  should  in  any  degree  contribute  to 
11  answer  this  end,  I  shall  be  thankful,  even 
"  though  it  should  expose  me  to  the  censures  of 
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"some  good  men  to  whose  esteem  I  am  by  no 
"  means  indifferent,  though  their  charity  is  much 
f  more  confined  than  my  own  ;  and  whom,  what- 
ever they  may  think  or  say  of  me,  I  will  love 
"and  honor." — Pages  151,  152. 

The  Convention  Sermon  of  1793  was  preach- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Salem.  He 
lends  his  influence  to  cover,  with  a  mantle  of 
charity,  the  obvious  discordance,  in  religious 
belief,  which  existed  among  the  Ministers.  H  s 
own  views  were,  if  we  may  accept  Doctor 
Channing's  statement,  decidedly  Unitarian. 
"Wiih  respect  to  Dr.  Barnard.  I  have  satisfac- 
"  tory  proof  that  he  believed  God  to  be  one 
"person,  and  was  accordingly  a  Unitarian. 
"From  his  language  respecting  the  'essential 
•"  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,'  I  infer  that  he  ac- 
"  corded  in  some  degree  with  Dr.  Watts  or  Su- 
"bellius.  He  did  vot  believe  the  Son  to  be  a 
"divine  person,  distinct  from  the  Father,  and 
"  possessing  equal  divinity.  His  views  on  these 
I  subjects,  like  those  of  many  good  men,  were 
"not  very  precise.  Had  he  been  obliged  to 
"select  a  system  it  would  have  been  Dr.  Samuel 
"  Clarke's.1' — Note  to  Chauning's  ItcmarJcs  on 
Worcester  s  Letter,  4. 

In  his  Sermon  before  the  Convention,  Bar- 
nard says:  "We  meet  together  in  this  house 
"  of  prayer,  and  present  ourselves  before  God, 
"as  Christians,  and  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
"Yet  there  is  not  only  a  real  difference  between 
"  us,  as  to  form  and  manners,  but  as  to  our 
"opinion  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  the 
"best  mode  of  propagating  them.  Still,  who 
"shall  discriminate  between  us,  nnd  Bay,  which 
"of  us  are  the  best  qualified  Ministers,  and 
"which  are  unworthy  the  sacred  office?  God, 
"and  our  Lord,  who  only  are  infallible,  allow 
"us,  however  d  .fferent,  to  rank  in  the  same 
"character.  They  fix  upon  us  no  mark,  by 
"which  we  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
"oilier;  n  r  have  they  set  any  causes  in  motion, 
"by  which  we  may  be  distinguished.  Shall 
"  we  distinguish  between  each  other;  and,  with 
"haughty,  magisterial  airs,  pronounce  damna- 
"  tory  sentences?  What  gross  impropriety! 
"We  have  not  the  spirit  of  infallibility."— Bar- 
nard's Convention  Sermon,  1793,  14,  15. 

"Whilst  actuated  by  that  bigo  ed  attach- 
"ment  to  our  own  s  sum  of  f  ith,  which  ex- 
41  communicates  all  who  think  differently  from 
"us,  there  is  no  probability  of  our  hecoiuing 
"mild,  forbearing,  and  charitable,  till  we  asso- 
41  ciale  freely  with  them.  Confined  to  one  party, 
"and  course  of  conversation,  we  contemplate 
"those  wi.h  a  kind  of  abhorrence,  who  rank 
41  themselves  on  a  different  side.  We  feel  dis- 
41  posed  to  treat  them  as  heat  en  men  and  pub 
"  beans,  unchristian,  the  foes  of  God  and  man. 
m  But  when  we  frequently  meet  with  those,  who 


"  are  opposed  to  us  in  their  opinions,  upon 
"  terms  of  civility,  and  common  friendship,  we 
"  are  convinced,  that  there  may  be  good  sense, 
"and  amiable  manners,  faith  in  Christ,  and 
"  obedience  to  his  laws,  in  those  who  differ  from 
"  our  theological  creed,  and  mode  of  worship. 
"  Nor  is  it  seldom  that  such  intermixtures  pro- 
"  duce  between  us,  confidential  and  endearing 
"connections;  and  a  persuasion  that  we  must 
"  make  a  kind  allowance  for  different  concep- 
tions of  the  Christian  doctrine,  though  we 
"  may  not  be  indulgent  to  impious  and  immoral 
"  practice." — Barnard's  Convention  Sermon,!!^, 
16,  17. 

The  Convention  Sermon  of  1794,  was  by  the 
Reverend  Chandler  Bobbins,  of  Plymouth.  In 
this,  he  seems  to  vie  with  Doctor  Barnard  in 
the  ostentatious  exhibition  and  commendation 
of  Christian  liberality.  He  concedes  the  pre- 
vailing differences  of  religious  opinion;  yet 
with  some  caveats  against  fundamental  error. 
"That  a  difference  in  opinion,  on  theological 
"  points,  docs  exist,  among  the  professors  and 
"the  Ministers  of  Christ,  is  undoubted.  In 
|  "many  instances,  perhaps,  the  difference  arises 
"  from  mutual  misconception  of  the  i  leas  which 
"each  affix  to  terms  used  to  convey  them,  and 
"  so,  is  not  so  great  in  reality,  as  in  appearance. 
"In  other  instances  there  is,  unquestionably,  a 
'real  difference  and  opposition  of  sentiment; 
"  and  that,  too,  on  subjects  which  each  par  y  may 
"  view  as  of  fundamental  importanc.  ■.  But  be 
'"it  so;  will  this  warrant  a  spirit  of  rancor  and 
"  uniriendliness?  Will  it  justify  wrath  and 
"bitterness,  or  the  stigmatizing  one  another 
•'with  invidious  names,  designed  as  te  ms  of 
"  reproach?  in  a  word,  can  such  a  spirit  and 
"conduct  be  supposed  a  likely  way  to  convince 
"  and  reclaim  a  person  from  error?  Surely  no, 
"nor  can  it  I  e  justified,  even  if  the  eternal  sal- 
"  vition  of  the  supposed  heretic  depended  on  a 
"  conviction  of  bis  error,  and  renouncing  his 
"present  opinion.  Our  'meek  and  lowly* 
"  Master  never  inculcated,  but  rebuked  sharply, 
'•such  a  spirit,  even  in  his  dearest  disciples,  the 
"first  ministers  of  his  kingdom,  and  said,  '  Ye 
'•'know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.1 
"It  Ave  cannot,  by  fair  and  friendly  argument, 
"  convince  our  antagonist;  and  by  a  'nianifes- 
"Mation  of  the  truth  so  commend  our-elves  to 
"kliis  conscience'  and  understanding,  as  to  re- 
" claim  him  from  his  error,  we  are  not  allowed 
"to  call  for  'fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  him,1" 
11  or  anathematize  him  as  an  ii  curable  rcpro- 
"bate;  but  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
"  heavenly  Physician,  always  remembering,  that 
"  '  errors  of  the  mind,  like  diseases  of  the  i  ody, 
"'  are  rather  the  objects  of  pity,  than  of  anger 
"  l  or  scorn  ; '  and  that  God  alone  can  heal  them. 
'•  Catholicism,  my  brethren,  although  a  teruv 
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*.*  which  has  doubtless  been  misunderstood  by 
"  many  and  greatly  abused  by  zealous  partizans 
"  to  serve  a  purpose,  is,  however,  exceedingly 
"  desirable  and  important,  in  a  right  view  of  it 
"  —importing  that  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
"  the  gospel  inculcates— that  kind  and  generous 
"  affection  to  one  another,  which  the  love  of 
11  God  and  of  truth  inspire.  It  is  of  great  im- 
"  portance,  when  thus  viewed  and  exercised. 
"  But  it  is  a  Catholicism,  falsely  so  called,  which 
'•teaches  that  it  is  of  no  importance  what  our 
"  religious  sentiments  are;  and  that  will  lead  a 
"  person  to  a  criminal  and  cowardly  relinquish- 
ment of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to 
''sacrifice  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
"  Gospel,  for  the  sake  of  accordance  with  others, 
"  whose  sentiments  appear  evidently  subversive 
"  of  essential  parts  of  the  Christian  faith. 
''Such  Catholicism,  such  coalescence,  would  be 
"  nothing  better  than  base  treachery  to  the 
'•cause  we  profess  to  espouse — would  be  con- 
"  clemned  by  all  the  honest  friends  of  truth, 
"  and  most  certainly  expose  the  subjects  of 
"  such  perfidious  complaisance,  to  the  severest 
"  indignation  of  Jesus  Christ,  another  clay."-™ 
Rev.  C.  Robbing's  Convention  Sermon,  1794, 
22-24. 

While  each  representative  of  the  different 
shades  of  New  England  theology  was  thus 
saying  the  most  mild  and  gentle  things  possi- 
ble, the  seed  of  Unitarianism  was  widely  scat- 
tered, and  was  ripening  to  its  harvest.  In 
England,  the  progress  of  things  had,  for  some 
years  previous,  been  quite  rapid.  Belsham's 
biographer  remarks,  after  referring  to  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  Priestley's  writings,  "  The  wri- 
"  ter  well  remembers,  as  early  as  the  year  1788, 
lk  when  he  first  entered  as  a  student  at  Carmar- 
'•  then,  the  Senior  Class,  and  indeed  almost  all 
"the  students  who  had  paid  any  attention  to 
"  the  subject,  were  avowedly  Unitarian,  in  the 
"  strictest  sense  of  the  term ;  and  when,  in  the 
"  succeeding  year,  he  removed  to  Hoxton,  he 
"  found  the  same  sentiments  generally  prevail- 
"  ing  in  that  institution.  The  Class  which 
"  completed  their  course  at  the  conclusion  of 
"  the  Session,  Midsummer,  1785,  were  all  de- 
clared Unitarians,  excepting  one;  and  the 
"  other  Classes,  with  tew  exceptions,  were  gen- 
"  erally  disposed  to  receive,  and  ultimately  em- 
44  braced  and  avowed,  the  same  sentiments  ;  and 
44  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Daventry,  where 
44  the  writer  finished  his  academical  course,  in 
"  the  year  1789,  these  were  the  opinions  of  the 
44  majority  of  his  fellow  students,  who  were  then 
"entering  upon  the  Christian  Ministry,  yet 
44  were  they  invited  by  some  of  the  leading 
44  Dissenting  Congregations  to  the  pastorship ;  a 
44  decided  proof  how  much  these  Churches  were 
44  prepared  to  receive  the  advocates  of  Unitarian 


"  Christianity." — Memoir  of  BeUham,  421,  422. 

In  1791,  **  the  Unitarian  Society  for  Promot- 
44  ing  Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Practice  of 
4 'Virtue  by  the  distribution  of  Books,  was 
"formed.  Mr.  Belsham  first  proposed  it,  and 
"  was  ably  supported  by  Lindsey,  Priestley,  and 
4 '-  others.  The  Preamble  to  the  Rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution maintained  the  simple  and  proper  hu- 
44  manity  of  Jesus  Christ."  —Memoir  of  Belshamy 
434.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  asserted  44  that  ration- 
"  oil  Christians  have  hitherto  been  too  cautious  of 
"publicly  acknowledging  their  principles,  and, 
u  that  this  disgraceful  timidity  hath  been  pre ju- 
"  dicial   to  the  progress  of  truth  and  virtue" 

This  was  too  bold  an  admission  for  the  more 
timid  Unitarians  to  make.  They  wished,  more- 
over, to  secure  a  larger  platform,  and  speak  with 
less  severity  of  idolatry  in  the  Christian  Church. 
But  men  like  Belsham  and  Priestley  opposed  any 
modification,  and  carried  the  day  against  Disney 
and  Dodson,  who  sought  to  draw  into  the  denom- 
ination ' 4  some  very  valuable  Unitarians  at  Carn- 


"  bridge. 


It  was  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lindse}', 
that  Mr.  Freeman  entered,  and  with  the  class 
"whom  he  represented,  among  English  Unitarians, 
that  he  was  in  strong  sympathy.  He  was  not 
less  earnest  or  energetic  than  they,  in  disseminat- 
ing his  views.  About  the  year  1790,  or  1797,  he 
writes,  "Though  it  is  a  standing  article  of  most 
"  of  our  social  libraries,  that  nothing  of  a  con- 
4  s  troversial  nature  should  be  purchased,  yet  any 
4i  book  which  is  presented  is  freely  accepted.  I 
44  have  found  means,  therefore,  of  introducing 
4  4  into  them  some  of  the  Unitarian  Tracts  with 
44  "which  you  have  kindly  furnished  me.  There 
44  are  fcwT  persons  who  have  not  read  them,  with 
"avidity;  and,  when  read,  they  cannot  fail  to 
44  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  many. 
44  From  these  and  other  causes,  the  Unitarian  doc- 
4  4  trine  appears  to  be  still  upon  the  increase.  I  am 
"  acquainted  with  a  number  of  Ministers,  particu- 
larly in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  who 
44  avow  and  publicly  preach  this  sentiment. 
' 4  There  are  others  more  cautious,  who  content 
44  themselves  with  leading  their  hearers,  by  a 
44  course  of  rational  but  prudent  Sermons,  grad- 
ually and  insensibly  to  embrace  it.  Though 
44  this  latter  mode  is  not  what  I  entirely  approve, 
44  yet  it  produces  good  effects." — Review  of 
American  Unitarianism,  12. 

Belsham,  in  his  Memoir  of  Lindsey,  testifies 
to  the  zeal  of  the  latter,  in  disseminating  his  opin- 
ions in  New  England.  * 4  As  a  further  means  of  dif  - 
44  fusing  the  important  doctrines  of  the  proper  Un- 
44  ity  of  God,  and  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus 
44  Christ,  Mr.  Lindsey  made  a  present  of  his  own 
44  and  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Theological  Works  to  the 
44  Library  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  University  of 
44  Cambridge  in  New  England,  for  which,  4  as  a 
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"  '  very  valuable  and  acceptable  present,'  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  President  and  Fellows. 
"These  books  were  read  with  great  avidity  by 
H  the  students.'1 — Review  of  American  Uaitari- 
anism,  17. 

In  like  manner,  "Willard  in  his  "Memories," 
speaks  of  the  services  of  another  English  Unitar- 
ian, "the  Rev.  John  Disney,  who  published 
"  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Brand  Ilollis, 
"  and  was  his  residuary  legatee.  Dr.  Disney  was 
"  not  unmindful  of  the  College,  and,  besides  his 
r  own  publications,  made  occasional  presents  to 
y  the  Library.  Granville  Sharpe,  Joshua  Toulmin, 
r  Richard  Price,  and  other  English  authors,  sent 
f*  some  of  their  own  publications  and  other 
"  works  to  the  College,  but  the  aggregate  was 
"small." — Memories  of  S.   Willard,  ii.,  117. 

By  means  like  these  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Unitarian  sentiments  were  very  widely  and 
powerfully  commended  ;  and  we  have  decisive 
testimony  as  to  their  extensive  acceptance.  ' '  Dr. 
"  Howard  was  reputed  to  be  an  Arian  and  Ar- 
"  minian.  When  he  was  ordained  as  Minister  of 
r  the  West  Church,  in  1767,  he  was  regarded  by 
"several  of  tke  Congregational  Clergy  in  that 
"  town,  as  heretical  in  his  opinions.  I  remember, 
"not  long  before  his  death,  that  my  father,  re- 
"  marking  upon  the  reputed  heresy  of  Dr.  How- 
"  ard,  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry,  added, 
•"He  is  now  as  Orthodox  as  the  other  Ministers 
"  l  of  his  denomination,' — not  implying,  thereby, 
"any  change  in  his  friend,  Lut  a  change  in  the 
"  standard  of  Boston  Orthodoxy.  The  fact  is, 
"  that  it  was  after  this  time  that  the  more  rigid 
"  theologians  among  the  Congregational  Clergy 
"  begun  to  be  very  inquisitive  about  the  meta- 
"  physical  doctrines  and  modes  of  philosophising 
"  among  their  less  positive  brethren." — Memories 
of  S.  Willard.  ii.,  103,  Note. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  we  ob- 
tain glimpses  from  different  points  of  view,  of 
the  condition  of  religious  sentiment  in  and 
around  Boston.  The  elder  Buckminster,  in  1 799, 
(Memoir,  327),  wrote  to  Doctor  Morse,  "I 
"  lament  the  state  of  things  to  which,  it  appeals 
"  to  me,  a  departure  from  true  evangelical  prin- 
"  ciples,  and  a  silence  respecting  the  peculiarly 
"humbling,  awakening,  and  affecting  doctrines 
"  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  public  teachers  of  it,  have 
"contributed  their  full  share.  *  *  *  Is  it 
"  not  too  true  that  Ministers  leave  the  humiliating 
"  state  of  man,  as  a  fallen  and  apostate  creature, 
"his  helplessness  and  danger,  the  glorious  char- 
"  actcr  of  Christ  as  a  Divine  person,  etc.,  out  of 
V  their  public  discourses,  and  fill  them  with 
"philosophical  disquisitions,  moral  essays,  and 
"  popular  harangues  ?" 

At  the  very  time  he  was  penning  his  letter,  his 
son  was  drifting  rapidly  into  what  the  father  re- 
garded as  false  doctrine. 

Hist.  Mag.  Vol.  IX.  16. 


"  While  studying  at  Exeter,  he  seems  to  have 
"rejected  the  doctrine  of  total  and  innate  deprav- 
ity, and  other  tenets  connected  with  it ;  and,  al- 
"  though  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  approach- 
1 '  ed  with  caution  and  reluctance,  yet,  at  the  age  of 
"  nineteen,  he  writes  thus  to  his  father  :  ■  I  have 
"  '  employed  almost  every  day,  since  my  return 
"  '  from  Portsmouth,  in  reading  the  most  orthodox 
"  ■  works  upon  the  Trinity — Edwards,  Jameson, 
"  'Ridgely,  etc.;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
"  '  state  of  my  own  mind,  I  despair  of  ever  giving 
"  '  my  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ 
"  *  is  God,  equal  to  the  Father.  I  have  been  thus 
"  '  explicit,  that,  whatever  may  be  my  future  lot, 
"  'I  may  still  retain  the  consciousness  of  having 
"  '  preferred  the  relinquishment  of  every  prospect 
"  '  of  fame  or  preferment  to  the  slightest  evasion 
"  '  or  hypocrisy  upon  subjects  deemed  by  you  so 
"■'important.'" — Memoir  of  the  BucJcminsters, 
331. 

We  shall  soon  see  that,  at  Cambridge,  the  pre- 
vailing influence  was  not  such  as  to  correct  the 
heterodox  views  of  young  Buckminster. 

"  It  was  not  until  several  years  afterwards," 
says  Willard,  "  that  an  irreparable  breach  was 
"  made  in  our  Congregational  Churches,  which 
"  charity,  in  its  full  perfection,  that  beareth,  be- 
"lieveth,  hopeth,  endureth,  all  things,  could  not 
"heal.  Yet  we  found  there  were  among  the 
"reputed  Orthodox  Clergy,  those  who  were  less 
"  startled  at  doubts  concerning  the  letter  of  some 
"  of  the  generally  received  doctrines,  or  a  de- 
"  parture  from  them,  than  we  had  been  accus- 
"  tomed  to  expect.  But  they,  whose  doctrinal 
"knowledge  was  so  comprehensive  that  they 
"  were  assured  of  the  whole  truth,  who  did  not, 
"like  Paul,  ground  their  charity  in  the  humble 
' '  axioms,  that  we  know  in  part — and  prophesy 
"  or  teach  in  part, — that  we  see  through  a  dim 
"  glass — denounced,  as  heretics,  those  who  swerv- 
"  ed  from  the  more  commonly  received  doctrines, 
"  as  if  they  themselves  had  the  tongues  of  men 
"and  of  angels,  and  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
"  or  teaching  so  infallibty,  as  to  feel  assured  that 
' '  they  understood  all  mysteries  and  all  knowl- 
"  edge. 

"  I  well  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
"studies  in  the  New  Testament  doctrines,  I 
"  opened,  with  some  hesitation,  my  difficulties 
"  concerning  the  Trinity,  to  my  father.  He  was 
"  not  shocked  at  the  disclosure,  nor  inclined  to 
1 '  offer  illustrations  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
' '  mysterious ;  and  he  left  on  my  mind  the  im- 
"  pression,  that  he  was  willing  to  trust  me  to  the 
"  unbiassed  results  of  my  own  investigation  of 
"the  matter,  whatever  might  have  been  his  own 
"  views  concerning  it." — Memories  of  Willard, 
ii.,  101,  102. 

It  has  been  asserted,  on  Unitarian  authority, 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  was 
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not,  in  Boston,  a  single  Trinitarian  Pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Church.  Dr.  Eckley,  according 
to  his  statement  of  his  own  views,  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  Worcesters,  fell  short  of  the  Orthodox 
standard ;  and  he  was  subsequently  regarded  as 
the  only  one  whom  the  Orthodox  might  rightful- 
ly claim.  The  tone  of  his  belief,  or,  perhaps,  of 
his  liberality,  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Archibald  Alexander,  in 
1801  :  "Doctor  Eckley  was  one  of  a  class  I  had 
"never  known.  He  was  refined,  possessing 
"  great  sensibility,  punctiliously  courteous,  and 
"  talkative  on  all  subjects.  I  accompanied  him 
"  to  the  Thursday  Lecture,  where  about  fifty  per- 
"  sons  were  met,  and  where  old  Doctor  Howard 
"delivered  a  downright  Arian  sermon;  not, 
* '  however,  in  a  controversial  way,  but  just  as  if 
"  all  agreed  with  him.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  all 
*'  controversy  was  proscribed  by  the  liberal  par- 
*'ty." — Life  of  Doctor  Alexander,  251. 

Doctor  Alexander,  thus  continues  his  sketch  of 
Boston  Ministers  and  affairs  at  Harvard-college  : 
"  Indeed,  there  was  yet  no  public  line  of  demar- 
cation among  the  Clergy.  One  might  learn, 
S '  with  ease,  what  each  man  believed,  or  rather 
1 '  did  not  believe,  for  few  positive  opinions  were 
"  expressed  by  the  liberal  party.  Doctor  Kirk- 
"  land  was  said  to  be  a  Socinian,  as  was  Mr. 
"  Popham,  [PopMn];  and  Doctor  Howard,  an 
"'  Arian.  Doctor  Eckley  had  professed  to  be  an 
"  Edwardean,  but  he  came  out,  after  my  visit,  a 
* '  high  Allan.  Mr.  Eliot  was  an  Arian ;  Mr. 
* '  Emerson,  a  Unitarian  of  some  sort ;  and  Doctor 
' '  Lathrop,  a  Universalist.  Doctor  Freeman,  one 
"  of  the  first  who  departed  from  Orthodoxy,  was 
"the  lowest  of  all,  a  mere  humanitarian.  He 
"still  used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  altered 
"so  as  to  suit  his  opinions.  Doctor  Morse  was 
1 '  considered  a  rigid  Trinitarian.  Doctor  Harris, 
■"of  Dorchester,  was  reckoned  a  low  Arminian, 
"  and  became  a  thorough  Unitarian. 

"  Harvard-college  was  not  yet  fully  under 
"Unitarian  influence,  but  was  leaning  in  that 
"  direction.  President  Willard  was  thought  to 
"  hold  the  old  Puritan  doctrine,  but  had  no  zeal 
"  for  Orthodoxy.  Doctor  Tappan,  Professor  of 
"Theology,  was,  in  his  writings,  a  Calvinist  of 
"the  school  of  Watts  and  Doddridge;  a  very 
"  amiable  man,  of  prepossessing  manners.  Doc- 
"  tor  Pierson  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  ;  he  was 
"much  opposed  to  Unitarianism,  but  did  not 
"possess  great  influence.  All  were  for  making 
"  little  of  doctrinal  differences.  As  soon  as  the 
' '  liberal  men  had  caused  this  to  be  settled  as  a 
"  principle,  they  devised  a  way  to  introduce  the 
"ablest  Unitarians  into  the  College,  as  fast  as 
"vacancies  occurred.  When  Dr.  Willard  died, 
"  Kirkland,  a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence,  was 
"put  into  his  place.  Even  at  the  time  of  my 
4  •  visit,  all  the  young  men  of  talents,  in  Harvard, 


"were  Unitarians. " — Life  of  Br.  Alexander, 
252,  253. 

Under  Doctor  Alexander's  guidance,  we  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  theological  sentiment 
at  Newburyport,  at  the  same  date.  "  The  next 
"  Clergyman  on  my  list  was  the  Rev.  Daniel 
"Dana,  a  son  of  the  Pastor  of  Ipswich.  He 
"  was  about  my  own  age,  and  received  me  kind- 
"  ly.  There  was  a  considerable  excitement  in 
"  the  town,  where  the  Free  Will  Baptists  had 
"just  commenced  operations,  and  made  a  num- 
' '  ber  of  converts.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Dana 
"  that,  although  there  were  eight  Congregational 
"  Churches,  no  two  Ministers  agreed  in  their 
"  theological  system.  One,  an  Englishman,  was 
"  an  old-fashioned  Calvinist ;  another,  a  disciple 
' '  of  Gill,  was  called  an  Antinomian  ;  a  third 
"  was  a  moderate  Calvinist ;  a  fourth  an  ultra 
"  Hopkinsian  ;  a  fifth  an  Arminian  ;  and  a  sixth 
"  a  high  Arian.  These  are  all  that  I  remember, 
"and  I  preached  for  them  all." — Life  of  Br. 
Alexander,  255,  256. 

At  Portsmouth,  Doctor  Alexander  fell  in  with 
Doctor  Buckminster  and  his  son,  the  latter  recently 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  more  firm  than 
ever  in  the  sentiments  which  he  had  previously 
imbibed.  "After  spending  a  week  in  Exeter, 
"  Mr.  Rowland,  the  Pastor,  accompanied  me  to 
"  Portsmouth.  I  preached  here  several  times, 
' '  (for  Dr.  Buckminster,)  in  the  week  evenings, 
"and  to  full  houses.  I  found  the  Doctor  an 
' '  exceedingly  agreeable  man ;  well-informed,  if 
' '  not  learned  ;  orthodox,  without  any  ultraisms  ; 
"but  not  abounding  in  zeal.  He  introduced 
"  me  to  his  son,  who  had  been  graduated,  at  the 
"late  commencement;  and  was  the  pride  of 
"Harvard.  H*  was  fall  of  anecdotes,  such  as 
"were  current  at  Cambridge,  and  which  were 
"mostly  intended  to  lidicule  evangelical  opin- 
"  ions." — Life  of  Br.  Alexander,  257,  258. 

In  the  region  of  Plymouth,  great  innovations 
had  been  made  upon  the  old  established  theolo- 
gy. It  has  been  estimated  (Clarke's  Bi scour se 
before  the  Barnstable  Conference,  1855,)  that, 
of  twenty  Congregational  Churches  planted  by 
the  Puritans,  "only  two  or  thiee  adhered  to  the 
"doctrines  of  Grace."  Among  the  great  major- 
ity, Arminian,  Arian,  or  Socinian  notions  pre- 
vailed. We  are  told,  "It  is  a  suggestive  fact, 
"  that  this  first  case  of  secession  from  the  faith  of 
' '  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which  has  since  been 
' '  followed  by  nearly  a  hundred  others  in  Massa- 
chusetts, should  have  occurred  in  the  first 
"Church  of  their  planting  on  these  shores." — 
Clarke's  Biscourse  at  Plymouth,  1855,  19. 

Concerning  Eastern  Massachusetts,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  century,  we  have  the  following 
testimony  :  "  Of  the  two  hundred  Congregation- 
"  al  Churches  located  East  of  Worcester-county, 
"at  that  time,  not  more  than  seventy-five  (or 
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"  two-fifths  of  the  whole,)  were  under  an  evan- 
**  gelical  Ministry.  In  Boston,  out  of  nine  Con- 
"  gregational  Churches,  there  was  but  one  left, 
"answering  to  this  description;  and  even  this, 
"  like  many  others  here  classed  with  the  Evan- 
"  gelical,  was  not  so  firmljr  grounded  in  Ortho 
"  dox)%  as  to  remove  all  anxiety  for  its  safety." 
— Clarke's  Discourse  before  the  Barnstable  Con- 
ference, 1855,  26,  Note. 

In  1803,  Hosea  Ballon,  a  prominent  Universal  - 
ist  preacher,  took  the  lead  in  promulgating  Uni- 
tarian views.  In  the  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
Atonement  (1811)  they  are  distinctly  avowed. 
Here,  he  contends,  expressly,  '•  that  the  Mediator 
"is  a  created,  dependent  being."  In  this  open 
avowal  of  Unitarianism,  he  stood  almost  alone ; 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  the  earliest 
avowed  Unitarian  preacher,  (1803),  in  New  Eng- 
land. Certainly,  his  predecessor,  Murray,  had 
never  sanctioned  this  innovation  upon  the  Creed  of 
the  body  which  he  founded.  But  the  avowal  of 
Mr.  Ballou  did  not  ttnd  to  provoke  imitation.  His 
denominational  character  and  social  and  literary 
standing  were  not  such  as  to  tempt  Boston  Min- 
isters or  Cambridge  scholars  to  place  themselves 
under  his  patronage.  Doubtless,  in  their  eyes,  he 
rather  prejudiced  the  cause  which  he  undertook 
to  defend. 

It  needed  a  man  of  the  ability  and  popularity 
of  the  younger  Buckminister,  in  a  Boston  pulpit, 
to  make  that  latitudinarianism  of  theological  be- 
lief which  he  entertained,  and  which,  in  so  many 
cases,  was  the  precursor  of  avowed  Unitarian- 
ism, predominant  in  certain  quarters  where,  al- 
ready, it  was  far  from  unacceptable.  He  was  not  a 
Trinitarian,  neither  was  he  disposed  to  call  So- 
cinus  his  Master.  He  says,  for  instance,  (1805)  of 
Faustus  Socinus,  ' '  It  appears  that  Faustus  paid  no 
"attention  to  theological  inquiries  till  he  had 
"attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  so  that,  for 
"  his  opinions,  we  must  probably  look  to  his 
"uncle.  Neither  can  we  discover  that  his  mind 
"  passed  through  any  of  those  successive  revolu- 
"  tions  of  opinion,  which  have  marked,  and 
"  must  mark,  the  intellectual  history  of  eminent 
"  men.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  digested 
"  his  peculiar  Creed  with  any  great  method  or 
"accuracy;  and  his  sentiments  are  frequently 
"  inconsistent  and  obscure." — Life  of  the  Buclc- 
minsters,  251. 

On  one  point,  however,  his  position  was  decid- 
ed. He  was  thoroughly  anti-Calvinistic.  At 
the  request  of  his  father,  who  saw,  with  bitter 
grief,  his  departure  from  Orthodox  doctrines,  he 
read  works  in  which  they  were  defended,  for 
instance,  Edwards  on  Original  Sin.  But,  so  far 
from  being  converted  by  them,  he  was  confirm- 
ed in  his  previous  views.  Judging  from  his 
own  diary,  he  read  more  than  enough  of  Ben- 
son, Bentham,  Wakefield,  Price,  Priestley,  Lard- 


ner,  and  other  English  Unitarians,  to  offset  all 
the  damage  which  Jonathan  Edwards  or  Andrew 
Fuller  would  be  likely  to  effect,  in  leading  him 
back  to  the  Orthodoxy  of  his  father. 

His  laxness  of  theological  sentiment  was 
known,  in  some  quarters,  at  the  time  of  his  settle- 
ment in  Boston,  in  1805.  A  writer  in  The  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  says,  ' *  Many  persons,  now 
"  living,  recollect  what  took  place,  at  the  time 
"  when  the  late  Mr.  Buckminster  received  his 
"call  to  become  Minister  of  the  Brattle-street 
"Church  and  Society,  in  Boston.  When  the 
4 '  proposal  was  made  to  give  him  a  call,  Mr, 
"Cooper,  a  venerable  member  of  the  Church, 
"  and  son  of  one  of  the  former  Ministers,  rose 
"  and  objected,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  B> 
"  did  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
"To  this,  it  was  replied,  that  Mr.  CoopeF 
"must  be  mistaken;  that,  though  Mr.  B. 
"  might  not  have  been  so  explicit,  on  that 
"  point,  as  some  desired,  it  was  not  to  be  doubt> 
"ed  that  he  believed  so  important  a  doctrine  as 
"  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  Mr.  Cooper,  how- 
"ever,  insisted  that  he  had  taken  pains  to 
"satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
"stated,  and  that  be  was  not  mistaken.  On 
"this,  a  wish  was  expressed,  by  a  third  person,, 
"that  Mr.  Cooper  might  leave  the  meeting,  as 
"the  Society  would  undoubtedly  give  Mr.  B.  a 
"call,  and  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  they 
"  should  be  unanimous.  This  suggestion,  how- 
"ever,  was  not  followed  or  approved;  Mr. 
"  Cooper  was  suffered  to  remain ;  but  it  was 
"under  these  circumstances  that  the  call  was 
"  given." — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  iii.,  119. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  death  of  Doctor 
Tappan  left  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity,, 
in  Harvard- college,  vacant.  It  continued  so,  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  two  prominent  candi- 
dates for  it  were  Doctors  Ware  and  Appleton — 
the  former  supported  by  the  Liberal  patty,  the 
latter  by  the  Orthodox.  A  writer,  in  The  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  says,  "  The  Corporation  were 
"  divided,  and,  for  a  time,  equally  divided,  so 
"that  nothing  could  be  done.  At  length,  a 
"  change  was  known  to  have  taken  place, 
"so  that  a  majority  could  be  obtained  for  the 
"present  incumbent;  and  in  November,  1804, 
' '  the  Corporation  were  called  on,  in  the  public 
"  papers,  to  act,  and  not  to  wait  for  greater  un- 
"  animity.  A  warm  newspaper  discussion  now 
"  commenced,  and  was  continued,  chiefly  on  one 
"  side  of  the  question,  till  after  the  election  was 
"made  and  confirmed.  In  opposition  to  the 
"election  of  Dr.  Ware,  it  was  urged  that  he 
"was  understood  to  be  a  Unitarian.  But  his 
"friends  replied,  that  he  had  never  professed 
"  the  sentiment  imputed  to  him,  and  that  to 
1  •  mention  such  a  thing  was  « a  calumny.1  In- 
"  deed,  the  pretence  that  his  religious  principles 
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"  were  unsound,  was  ridiculed,  as  one  not  enti- 
"  tied  to  serious  consideration.  '  It  is  well 
"  «  known,'  it  was  said,  '  that  an  alarm  has  been 
"  ■  raised  :  '  Beware,  he  is  an  Arminian  !  he  is 
44 '  an  Arian  ! '  'Foenum  habit  in  cornulongefuge.' 
"  One  of  the  principal  writers  in  favor  of  Doctor 
11  Ware  professed  to  be  l  solicitous  to  establish 
"  *  the  opinions  of  our  forefathers  about  essential 
"  '  doctrines,''  but  urged  the  liberality  ot  the 
"  Hollises  as  a  reason  for  not  being  strenuous, 
il  and  cautioned  his  opposers  against  imputing 
*'  to  him  '  unpopular  or  erroneous  sentiments.' 
"  It  was  urged  by  some,  that  the  Creed  of  the 
"  proposed  Professor  was  of  no  consequence ; 
"  that  he  need  not  inculcate,  or  so  much  as 
"  avow,  his  particular  sentiments ;  that  his 
"  business  was  to  open  and  explain  divine  sub- 
ejects,  and  leave  his  pupils  to  form  their  own 
u  opinions." — Spirit  of  Pilgrims,  ii,  472. 

The  controversy  found  its  way  into  the  pub- 
lic prints  ;  and  the  whole  religious  community 
was  called  upon  to  take  sides  with  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  In  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
the  election  of  Doctor  Ware  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Morse  of  Charles- 
town,  on  the  ground  that  his  religious  views 
did  not  accord  with  what  was  required  by  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Hollis.  He  complained 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  read,  before  the 
Board,  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
and  requirements  of  Hollis,  which  would  es- 
tablish this  point.  After  the  election  had 
taken  place,  early  in  1805,  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  in  vindication  of  the  course  which 
he  had  pursued.  It  bore  the  title,  The  True 
Reasons  on  which  the  Election  of  a  Hollis  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity,  in  Harvard  College,  was  opposed, 
at  the  Board  of  Overseers,  Feb.  14,  1805,  by 
Jedediah  Morse,  D.D.,  Member  of  Board  of  Over- 


In  this  pamphlet,  after  a  brief  sketch  of 
Harvard-college,  he  adduces  facts  designed  to 
prove  that  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Hollis  requir- 
ed that  his  Professorship  should  be  filled  by  a 
man  "of  solid  learning  in  Divinity,  of  sound 
"  and  orthodox  principles,"  was  one  which 
would  preclude  the  election  of  Doctor  Ware, 
whose  theological  belief  was  of  a  different 
kind.  He  discussed,  also,  the  matter  of  the 
Henchman  Legacy,  as  well  as  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  Quoting  from  Hollis's 
account  of  his  own  experfence,  which  he  re- 
garded as  emphatically  evangelical,  Doctor 
Morse  remarks  :     "  Let  it  be  remembered  that 

*  Mr.  Hollis  here  speaks  of  '  corrupt  nature,'  as 

*  the  root  of  sin  ;  that  he  ascribes  the  graces 

*  which  constitute  his  Christian  character,  'to 
4  *  rich,  free,  and  sovereign,  electing  love  ;  '  that 
"his  hope  of  justification  and  acceptance  be- 


"fore  God  rested  not,  in  any  degree,  on  his 
"numerous  and  useful  charities,  in  which  few 
'  men  have  ever  exceeded  him,  but  '  only  on  the 
"  '  obedience  ,  active  and  passive,  of  the  Lamb  of 
'•  *  God,  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  through 
"  '  faith  in  whom  he  expected  peace  with  God, 
"  ;  the  continued  influences  of  his  Spirit,  and 
"  '  complete  redemption ,'  and,  lastly,  that  he 
"'adores  the  economy  of  the  divine  thkee, 
" '  in  the  revealed  works  of  our  salvation, 
"  After  this,  it  is  presumed  no  one  will  be  dis- 
"  posed  to  deny  that  Mr.  Hollis  was  a  professed 
"  believer  in  the  leading  articles  of  that  faith, 
"  which  is  commonly  denominated  Calvinistic. 

"  If  further  evidence  be  required,  however, 
"  it  may  be  found  in  the  following  note,  to  a 
"poem,  written  immediately  after  his  death. 
"  "  I  am  informed,'  says  the  author,  '  that  Mr. 
"  '  Hollis  entertained  a  very  honorable  esteem 
"  '  for  the  doctrine  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity, 
"  '  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  etc.,  and 
"  'that  his  openly  avowing  these  principles  was  a 
'"check  upon  some  who  appeared  to  have  no 
"' great  opinion  of  the^m.'  Besides,  in  a  letter 
"  to  Doctor  Coleman,  August,  1728,  accompani- 
"  ed  with  a  present  of  an  elegant  set  of  Calvin's 
"  Works,  he  says,  'I  imagine  they  will  please 
•'  'you,  as  they  do  me.' 

"  Such  was  the  religious  faith  and  character 
"  of  the  founder  of  the  Divinity  Professorship, 
"  in  Harvard-college.  Is  it  probable  that  such 
"  a  man  would  be  indifferent,  as  to  the  doctrinal 
"  principles  of  his  Professor,  whether  he  were 
"  *  a  follower  of  Calvin,  of  Arminius,  of  Arius, 
"'or  Socinus?'  No  one,  surely,  who  under- 
"  stands  the  wide  difference  between  these  sects 
"  of  Christians,  can  reasonably  suppose  it.  It 
"  would  be  contrary  to  common  sense  and  to 
"all  experience,  to  believe  that  the  founder  of 
"  a  Professorship  of  Divinity  would  not  wish 
"  to  have  a  Professor  of  the  same  religious  sen- 
"  timents  with  himself.  He  might,  indeed,  ad- 
"  mit  of  shades  of  difference,  in  points  not 
"  very  important,  as  is  the  fact  in  respect  to 
"Mr.  Hollis,  who  wa  :a  man  of  great  Christian 
"candor  and  liberality.  But  wre  are  not  left  to 
"  infer  this  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  there 
"is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  re- 
"  markably  particular  in  prescribing  what 
"should  ever  be  the  character  and  religious 
"  principles  of  his  Professor,  and  in  guarding 
"  against  a  departure  from  his  orders." — 
Morse's  True  Reasons,  41. 

Again,  Doctor  Morse  remarks :  "  In  his 
"  Rules,  Orders,  and  Statutes,  relating  to  his 
"  Professor,  he  is  explicit  in  declaring  what 
"  shall  be  his  qualifications  and  principles,  and 
"in  prescribing  his  duties.  The  first  and 
"  eleventh  Articles  declare  what  shall  be  his 
"  qualifications  and  principles. 
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"  '  I.  That  the  Professor  be  a  Master  of  Arts, 
41 '  and  in  communion  with  some  Christian 
4"  church  of  one  of  the  three  denominations, 
*"  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist.' 

" '  XI.  That  the  person  chosen  from  time 
"  '  to  time  to  be  a  Professor,  be  a  man  of  solid 
"'learning  in  Divinity,  of  sound  or  orthodox 
"'principles,  one  who  is  well  gifted  to  teach, 
■"  '  of  a  sober  and  pious  life,  and  of  a  grave 
"  '  conversation.'  " — Morse's  Appeal,  42. 

He  subjoins,  again  :  "  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cole- 
"man,  of  Jan.  14,  1723,  he  says  'I  was  dis- 
"  'pleased  to  hear  that  another  person  at  your 
"'board  should  say  to  this  effect,  on  reading 
"'my  orders,  that  when  Mr.  Mollis  was  dead 
"  '  they  could  male  new  orders  for  him.1  It  seems 
"  by  this  that  the  disposition  to  disregard  Mr. 
"  Hollis's  orders  was  not  peculiar  to  the  present 
"time.  It  is  presumed,  were  the  founder  now 
"living,  he  would  not  be  less  displeased  at  the 
"construction  some  are  disposed  to  put  on  his 
"'■orders,'1  than  he  was  at  the  suggestion,  that 
"new  ones  might  be  made  for  him,  after  his 
"  decease. 

"In  the  same  letter,  lie  adds,  'I  wait  to  see 
"  'your  Corporation's  obligation,  and  how  you 
"  '  shall  continue  to  act.' 

"In  a  letter  of  the  eighteenth  ot  March,  fol- 
"  lowing,  he  renews  the  subject  of  the  Bond 
"and  says,  that  '  it  is  the  unanimous  advice  of 
"'Governor  Shute,  Lords  Barrington  and  Bcn- 
4{ '  dish,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  that  I  should 
""  '  insist  on  it  to  have  such  an  obligation,  as 
■"'strong  as  may  be,  according  to  your  promise 
*  'in  former  letters  I  should  have,  that,  in  all 
"  *  times  coming,  the  Corporation  will  perform  my 
"''trust  in  the  manner  appointed  in  my  orders, 
"  'and  not  divert  the  monies  devoted  to  any  other 
"'uses;  and  in  case  of  default  hereof,  to  my 
"  'mind,  that  then,  by  the  power  I  have  reserv- 
"'ed  to  myse'f,  I  may  devise  it  over  to  *  *  * 
"  '  for  other  uses  discoursed  of,  *  *  *  which,  if 
■"  'you  ask  your  Governor  at  his  return,  he  will 
Xi  'tell  you  more  largely. 

"'I  am  of  opinion,  when  you  have  received 
■" '  the  letters  sent  you,  as  above  mentioned, 
"" '  your  Corporation  will  come  into  it  to  send 
a< '  me  an  obligation  as  desired,  without  waiting 
41  '  for  a  copy  of  a  draft  from  me.  If  I  do  not 
•"'think  it  full  enough,  I  may  alter  it,  and 
■"  '  return  it ;  and  it  will  not  oe  prudent  for  you 
44  '  to  delay  it: 

"  In  1726,  Oct.  10th,  Mr.  Hollis  again  writes 
""Doctor  Coleman  thus:  'I  desire  you,  Sir,  to 
41 '  give  me  a  particular  account  of  my  Professor 
*' '  of  Divinity,  how  he  performs  agreeably  to  my 
41 '  written  Orders,  and  wherein  he  is  wanting  in 
"  '  complying  with  them.'  " — Morse's  Appeal*  45. 

"In  perfect  coincidence  with  Mr.  Hollis's 
"  design,  in   founding   bis  Divinity  Professor- 


ship, Daniel  Hinchman,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  as 
"  late  as  in  1747,  left  a  legacy  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
"  port  of  the  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,  in 
"  Harvard-college,  expressly  on  the  following 
"  conditions :  '  so  long  as  the  person  in  that 
"  '  office  shall  be  a  member,  in  full  communion, 
"  '  with  some  Congregational  or  Presbyterian 
"  'church,  and  shall  profess  and  teach  the  prin- 
"  '  ciples  of  the  Christian  religion,  according  to 
" '  the  well  known  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn 
"' up  by  the  Synod  of  the  Churches  in  New 
"  '  England.  But,  if,  at  any  time,  hereafter,  the 
"  '  j)erson  who  shall  be  in  the  office  of  Hollisian 
"  '  Professor  shall  not  profess  and  teach  accord- 
"  '  ing  to  the.  aforesaid  Confession  of  Faith, 
'"then  the  annual  interest,  aforesaid,  shall  be 
"  '  given  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
" '  vard-eollege  to  some  deserving  student  of 
"  'the  said  College,  whose  parents  are  not  able 
"'to  be  at  the  charge  of  his  public  education  ; 
"  '  and  who  shall  also  be  approved  of  by  the 
"  '  Pastors  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston, 
"  '  for  the  time  being.'  " — Morse's  Appeal,  47. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  such  a  pamphlet  as 
that  by  Doctor  Morse  should  give  new  intensity 
of  feeling  to  the  controversy.  He  complained, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  of  the  hostility  which 
it  had  provoked  against  himself.  He  had,  in- 
deed, arrayed  against  him  the  dominant  major- 
ity of  the  friends  of  Harvard-college,  and  all 
those  who  had  been  anxious  that  the  truce  to 
theological  conflict  which  had  hitherto  been 
maintained  by  the  prevalent  liberality  of  feel- 
ing, should  remain  undisturbed.  He  says, 
{Appeal,  55,)  :  "In  April,  1805,  about  a  month 
"after  the  pamphlet  appeared,  a  friend  wrote 
"me  as  follows:  'I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
"'friends  all  passionately  commend  True  Itea- 

"  k  sons.     The folks  are  as  sore  as  if  they 

"'had   cancers  in  their  hearts.     I  saw  one  of 

"  '  them,  on  Saturday.     He  says,  that  Mr. 

"  'is  orthodox;  that'if  Dr.  M.had  only  visited 
'"him,  he  might  have  been  satisfied  that  his 
"  '  publication,  after  the  election,  was  wrong  ; 
"  '  that  he  has  injured  the  feelings  of  his  best 
"  '  friends ;  that  his  usefulness  is,  &c.'  " 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  however,  the 
friends  of  Orthodoxy  were  not  content  with 
even  the  representations  of  Doctor  Morse. 
While  continuing,  most  persistently,  to  rebuke 
the  perversion  of  the  Hollis  gift,  they  met  every 
representation  of  their  opponents  with  the 
"  sound  and  orthodox  "  required  by  the  terms 
upon  which  it  was  bestowed.  If  an  attempt 
was  made  to  represent  him  (Hollis)  as  sympa- 
thizing with  the  English  Non -Subscribers,  in 
England,  it  was  argued  that  this  did  not  imply, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  multitudes  of  the 
Non-Subscribers,  themselves,  that  he  was  dis- 
oosed  to  attach  to  the  term"  Orthodox,"  any 
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other  than  its  well-known  and  accepted  mean- 
ing. It  was  moreover  asked,  "  But  how  does 
'•this  comport  with  the  views  of  Professor 
11  Wigglesworth  "  [ Hollis's  first  Professor]  "as 
':  expressed  in  his  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
"  Hollis  ?  *  'Tis  no  mean  stroke  in  his  charac- 
"  '  ter,  in  my  account,'  says  the  Professor,  '  that 
"  '  lie  did  not  content  himself  to  make  ample 
"  '  "bequests  to  this  Society,  and  then  leave  it  to 
"  'the  consciences  of  them  who  had,  or  might 
" '  hereafter  have,  the  direction  of  it,  to  see 
"  '  that  they  were  well  improved  ;  but  hath, 
"  '  from  first  to  last,  taken  the  utmost  care  to 
"  '  put  it,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  our  power 
"  '  to  misimprove  them,  or,  in  any  measure,  to 
"  '  defeat  his  pious  intentions.'  " — Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  ii.  593. 

New  offences  against  fidelity  to  the  trust  re- 
posed, in  the  responsible  guardians  of  Harvard- 
college  were  sought  out  and  exposed.  It  was 
stated  that  "  in  1057,  Hon.  Edward  Hopkins, 
"  previously  Governor  of  Connecticut,  died  in 
"England,  and,  among  other  instances  of  his 
"  great  liberality,  ordered  that  '  £500  be  made 
"'over  into  New  England,  for  the  upholding 
" '  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
"  '  Jesus  Christ  in  these  parts  of  the  earth.' 
"  This  sum  afterwards  fell  to  the  Corporation 
"of  Harvard-college;  and  the  avails  of  the 
"fund  created  by  it,  to  the  amount  of  seven 
"hundred  dollars  a  year,  are  now  appropriated 
"  to  the  support  of  Unitarian  students  in  the 
"Cambridge  Theological  School.  Governor 
"  Hopkins  came  to  this  country  in  company 
"  with  Mr.  Davenport,  in  1G37 ;  was  a  strict 
"Puritan  and  Calvinist ;  a  parishioner  and  a d- 
"  mirer  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Hooker." — Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims,  ii.  476. 

Such  things  as  these,  circulated  in  a  more  or 
less  public  manner,  and  strengthening  the  im- 
plications contained  in  Doctor  Morse's  pamph- 
let, were  quite  exasperating.  They  bore  severe- 
ly upon  men  whom  the  community  had  been 
accustomed  to  revere.  The  subsequent  avowal 
of  Unitarianism,  by  many  who  were  closely 
connected  with  the  College,  was,  by  no  means, 
as  yet  anticipated;  and  the  charges  brought 
against  them  were,  on  this  account,  regarded  as 
calumnious.  The  following  is  given  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  constituting,  in  part, 
at  least,  the  membership  of  the  College  Corpo- 
ration :  "Doctors  Lathrop  and  Howard  of 
"Boston  were  members  of  the  Corporation, 
"from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
"tution  of  Massachusetts,  till  their  death. 
"Lowell  became  a  member,  in  1784,  Governor 
"Bowdoin,  (for  the  second  time),  in  1793; 
"Judge  Davis,  in  1804:  Dr.  Elliot,  in  180G; 
"Judge  Parsons,  in  1807;  Hon.  John  Lowell. 
"in  1810." — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.  478. 


When  charges  like  these  con+ained  in  Morse's] 
True  Reasons  were  boldly  made  and  sharply 
resented,  it  was  obvious  that,  by  whatever 
name  they  might  be  known,  two  distinct  par- 
ties with  definite  aims  and  sympathies,  were 
arrayed  against  each  other.  What  was  regard- 
ed as  the  Unitarian  party  and,  subsequently, 
became  avowedly  such,  although  known,  at 
first,  as  liberal,  was  really  in  possession  of  the 
field.  It  had  the  ascendancy,  in  Boston  and 
Boston  pulpits,  and  the  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity. All  that  it  asked  was  to  be  let  alone.  It 
disclaimed  partisan  zeal  or  purpose.  It  insisted 
upon  its  own  liberality.  It  was  confessedly 
made  up  of  elements  somewhat  heterogeneous. 
In  the  Life  of  the  Buchninsters,  we  are  told: 
"  There  was  but  one  point  upon  which  the  lib- 
"  eral  party  were  united — the  rejection  of  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  to  admit  the  person- 
"  al  Godhead  of  Christ  was  to  them  impossible. 
"  Upon  no  other  subject  could  they  have  agreed  i 
"in  an  issue.  Upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  Atonement,  the  supernatural  influences  of  the 
"  Spirit,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  so 
"much  did  they  differ  that  they  probably 
"would  not  have  held  together.  On  these 
"  subjects,  some  of  the  liberal  party  would 
"  have  been  found,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
"  speak,  on  the  side  of  Orthodoxy."— Life  of 
the  Buckminsters.  339. 

All  through  this  period,  the  Convention  Ser- 
mons, as  well  as  many  other  discourses,  from 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  commended  peace 
and  forbearance,  enlarging  upon  the  claims  of 
Christian  charity  and  ministerial  brotherhood. 
This  uniform  tone  of  utterance  was  very 
slightly  and  gently  disturbed  by  Professor  Tap- 
pan,  in  1797.  He  remarked  :  "  Among  these 
"  dispositions  may  be  reckoned  a  positive,  skep- 
"  tical,  or  arrogant  seli  conceit ;  an  undue  at- 
"  tachment  to  human  reason  as  the  standard  of 
"  universal  truth ;  a  haughty  contempt  of  the 
"  common  people,  and  refusal  to  consult  their 
"  gratification  or  serious  improvement ;  a  fastid- 
"ious  and  indiscriminate  rejection  of  old  reli- 
"  gious  opinions  and  authors ;  a  disproportion- 
ate and  impassioned  attention  to  the  graces  of 
"modern  composition  and  eloquence,  and  a 
"  habit  of  seeking  distinction  and  applause 
"on  these  accounts,  inducing  a  comparative 
"neglect  of  more  solemn  and  weighty  objects ; 
"a  fierce  zeal  for  liberty  of  thought  and  expres- 
"  sion,  unqualified  with  Christian  prudence 
"  and  condescension,  or  a  pious  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  this 
"  freedom  is  exercised;  a  disposition  to  regard 
"strict  and  fervent  piety,  and  those  strong  im- 
"  pressions  of  truth  which  precede  and  support 
"  it,  as  the  remains  of  ignorant,  unfashionable 
"  superstition  or  enthusiasm,  and  to  place  the 
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"whole  of  virtue  in  a  cold  approbation  and 
"  practice  of  social  duties,  or  at  most  to  view  a 
"religious  respect  to  God  or  to  Jesus  Christ 
"  merely  as  an  useful  instrument  of  morality." 
— David  Tappan's  Convention  Sermon,  1797,  32. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  Doctor 
Osgood  gave  plain  intimation  of  the  theological 
progress  made  by  the  liberal  party,  and  the 
new  views  which  were  beginning  to  prevail. 
!  He  said  :  "  With  the  improvements  in  general 
!  "  science  and  in  the  various  arts  of  civilization, 
j  "  there  has  been  a  proportional  progress  in 
"  religious  knowledge.  The  other  sciences  have, 
"in  their  turn,  lent  their  aid  to  forward  that  of 
J  Theology.  Men  of  the  first  abilities  have  de- 
"  voted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
"scriptures.  Commentaries  upon  them  have 
"been  written  with  great  judgment  and  erudi- 
"tion.  Every  advantage  from  the  knowledge 
"of  profane  authors,  the  reports  of  travellers, 
"and  the  researches  of  antiquaries,  has  beeu 
"applied  to  explain  and  illustrate  their  mean- 
"ing.  A  degree  of  success  has  evidently  at- 
"  tended  these  endeavors.  Doubtful  passages 
"have  been  elucidated  and  seeming  inconsist- 
encies reconciled;  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
I  gospel  have  been,  in  a  good  measure,  cleared 
"of  those  mystic  phrases  and  scholastic  niceties 
"with  which  they  were  formerly  obscured;  and 
"its  moral  duties  are  better  denned,  more  gen- 
I  erally  understood,  and  more  strongly  en- 
1  forced.1" — David  Osgood's  Convention  Sermon, 
1798,  10. 

He  spoke,  also,  of  the  recognized  duty  of 
"  mutual  forbearance.  These  are  his  words  : 
"Though  the  present  be  indeed  an  age  of  un- 
I  common  indifference  towards  all  religion,  yet 
I  it  is  attended  with  one  advantage  among  the 
"different  sects  and  persuasions  of  Christians — 
I  a  spirit  of  candor  and  forbearance  towards 
I  each  other,  beyond  what  has  appeared  at  any 
"former  period.  At  length  it  begins  to  be 
"  understood  that  religion  is  a  concern  princi- 
"  pally  between  God  and  the  soul  of  every 
"man.  In  many  places,  the  rights  of  con- 
I  science  are  already  acknowledged  and  re- 
"  spected,  and  will  be  so  universally  in  propor- 
"  tion  as  the  other  rights  of  human  nature 
"  shall  be  understood  and  reclaimed  from  usur- 
f  pation  and  tyranny." — David  Osgood's  Con- 
vention Sermon,  1798,  11. 

But,  as  the  controversy  progressed,  the  utter- 
ances of  the  two  parties  were  brought  into 
bolder  and  more  striking  contrast.  The  Con- 
vention Sermon,  of  1804,  was  preached  by  Doc- 
tor Emmons,  a  man  not  disposed  to  tone  his 
thoughts  or  language  to  the  demands  of  pre- 
vailing sentiment  or  popular  taste.  He  re- 
marks, "if  God  has  given   a  perfect   rule   of 


"faith  to  all,  wmich  all  are  capable  of  under- 
"  standing,  then  there  appears  to  be  a  propriety 
"in  his  requiring  all  to  believe  and  speak  the 
"  same  things  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  no 
"  less  proper  that  he  should  require  all  to  be- 
"lieve  alike  in  respect  to  the  whole  system  of 
"  revealed  truth,  than  that  he  should  require 
"  all  to  believe  alike  in  respect  to  any  single 
"  article  of  Christianity.  But  who  will  say 
"  that  it  is  not  proper  that  he  should  require  all 
"  to  believe  alike,  in  respect  to  any  one  doctrine 
"  of  the  Gospel  ?  But,  if  we  allow  the  pro- 
"  priety  of  his  requiring  all  to  believe  alike  in 
"  one,  in  two,  or  in  ten  points,  we  must  be  con- 
strained to  allow  that  it  is  equally  proper 
"that  he  should  require  all  to  believe  alike  in 
"  all  points.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  a 
"single  exception  in  this  case,  if  the  rule  of 
"faith  be  perfectly  right,  and  altogether  in- 
"  telligible." — Emmons's  Convention  Sermon 
1804—  Works,  i,  301. 

And  again  :  "  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
"  Apostle  did  not  allow  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
"anymore  than  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  to 
"  differ  in  opinion  ;  but  if  they  did  differ  in 
"  opinion,  concerning  mere  non-essential  points, 
"  he  exhorted  them  to  exercise  mutual  love  and 
"forbearance.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of 
"  the  apostle  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Ro- 
"  mans,  which  is  entirely  consistent  with  his 
"  requiring  all  Christians  to  l  be  perfectly  joined 
"  l  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same 
"  'judgment.'  " 

And  again  :  "  It  appears  that  men  are  bound 
"  to  believe  what  is  true,  by  the  same  authority 
"  by  which  they  are  bound  to  do  what  is  right. 
"  They  are  as  much  under  law  to  God,  in  re- 
"  sped  to  faith,  as  in  respect  to  practice.  They 
"have  no  more  reason,  therefore,  to  hope  that 
"  God  will  save  them,  without  believing  the 
"doctrines  which  the  gospel  contains,  than 
"  without  performing  the  duties  which  the 
"gospel  enjoins.  Their  future  and  eternal 
"  happiness  as  much  depends  upon  the  recti- 
11  tude  of  their  faith,  as  upon  the  rectitude  of 
"  their  conduct.  It  is  true  that  every  deviation 
"  from  the  law  of  faith  will  not  exclude  them 
"  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  nor  will  every 
"  deviation  from  the  law  of  love ;  but  there  are 
"  some  essential  doctrines  to  be  believed,  as 
"well  as  some  essential  duties  to  be  performed, 
"  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life.  We  have  no 
"  right,  therefore,  to  entertain  the  thought  that 
"  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  religious 
"  sentiments  men  embrace ;  for  it  appears  that 
"  God  has  suspended  his  favor  and  their  ever- 
lasting happiness,  upon  the  condition  of  their 
i'  believing,  as  well  as  loving,  the  great  and 
"essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel." — Emmons's 
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Convention  Sermon,  1804—  Works,  i,  305. 

Yet,  again :  "  The  notion  that  men  ought 
"not  to  blame  one  another  for  thinking  differ- 
"  ently  upon  religious  subjects,  is  built  upon 
"  the  principle  that  none  can  really  know  that 
"their  own  sentiments  are  certainly  right.  But 
"this  is  a  false  principle;  because  there  is  a 
"  plain  and  infallible  rule  ot  faith,  which  gives 
"to  those  who  conform  to  it,  certain  evidence 
"  of  their  believing  the  truth.  And  a  certainty. 
"  of  being  right  in  sentiment  is  very  different 
"  from  the  strongest  confidence  of  being  so. 
"  Those  who  embrace  error,  may  be  extremely 
"confident  that  they  embrace  the  truth,  and 
"they  may  mistake  confidence  for  certainty. 
"But  should  they  ever  actually  embrace  the 
"truth,  they  will  then  know  that  their  present 
"  opinion  is  right,  and  that  their  former  one  was 
"wrong.  Paul  verily  thought  that  he  knew 
"  the  truth,  while  he  rejected  the  Gospel ;  but 
"  when  he  really  embraced  the  Gospel,  he  knew 
"  that  he  knew  the  truth,  and  that  his  former 
"  opinion  was  a  gross  and  dangerous  error.  The 
"  question  among  Christians  is  not,  who  are 
"  probably,  but  who  are  certainly  right,  in  their 
"  belief  of  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines 
"  of  the  gospel  ?  There  is  certainty  to  be  ob- 
"  tained  in  these  points  ;  and  all  '  who  have 
"  obtained  it  know  that  those  who  differ  from 
"  them  in  these  points  are  certainly  wrong.  It 
"  is  true,  indeed,  their  knowing  themselves  to 
"  be  right,  is  no  proof  to  others  that  they  are 
"  so ;  but  it  authorizes  them  to  say  positively 
"  that  all  who  deny  the  great  truths  which  they 
"  believe,  are  grossly  and  criminally  erroneous. 

"  Accordingly  the  inspired  writers  everywhere 
"  direct  those  who  embrace  the  truth,  to  avoid, 
"  to  condemn,  and  even  reject  all  such  as  hold 
"  and  propagate  false  and  dangerous  opinions. 
"  '  Cease  my  son,'  says  Solomon,  'to  hear  the 
"  'instruction  that  causeth  to  err  from  the 
"'words  of  knowledge.'  Paul  says  to  the 
"Romans,  I  beseech  you  brethren,  mark  them 
"  '  which  cause  divisions  and  offences  contrary 
"  '  to  the  doctrine  to  which  ye  have  learned, 
"'and  avoid  them;  "Works,  i,  307. 

He  proceeds  to  rebuke  the  entire  course  of 
policy  that  has  been  so  long  recommended,  in 
almost  stereotyped  phraseology,  in  the  annual 
Convention  Sermons. 

"If  there  be  a  propriety  in  God's  requiring 
"Christians  to  be  united  in  belief  of  the  truth, 
"  then  there  appears  to  be  no  propriety  in  at- 
tempting to  unite  them  in  affection,  without 
"uniting  them  in  sentiment.  Many  seem  to 
"be  much  engaged  to  promote  Christian  union 
' '  and  harmony  in  this  way.  They  warmly  urge 
"us  to  overlook  the  vast  variety  of  religious 
"errors  in  the  Christian  world,  and  to  unite  in 
"affection,    with  all  who  bear  the   Christian 


"name.  They  would  have  us  give  up  the- 
"groundless  hope  of  ever  becoming  united  in. 
"  sentiment ;  and  to  use  all  our  efforts  to  bring 
"  about  mutual  love  and  peace  among  all  the 
"  professors  of  Christianity,  But  is  this  either 
"  a  proper  or  lawful  method  to  obtain  the  de- 
' '  sirable  end  proposed  ?********** 

"But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  true  be- 
"  liever  in  the  gospel  can  exercise  brotherly 
"  love,  to  those  who  appear  to  disbelieve  and 
"  despise  the  precious  truths  upon  which  they 
"found  their  hopes  of  heaven,  and  in  the 
k '  contemplation  of  which  they  expect  the  hap- 
"  piness  of  heaven  will  chiefly  consist.  They 
"  can  no  more  exercise  brotherly  love  to  such  as 
' '  disbelieve  and  deny  the  essential  doctrines 
"  of  the  gospel,  than  they  can  exercise  bro- 
' '  therly  love  to  such  as  deny  the  gospel  itself. 
"  Unity  of  faith  is  the  only  proper  basis  of 
"the  unity  of  spirit.  Christians  may  be, 
"and  must  b e  united  in  affection,  so  far  as 
' '  they  are  united  in  sentiment ;  but  so  far  as 
"they  are  disunited  in  sentiment,  they  are  and 
' '  must  be  disunited  in  affection.  There  is,  there- 
"  fore,  no  propriety,  nor  prospect  of  success  in 
"  attempting  to  unite  the  professed  friends  of 
"  Christ  in  brotherly  love,  without  first  uniting 
"  them  in  the  belief  of  the  same  essential  doc- 
"trinesofthe  gospel.1' — Emmons's  Works,  I, 
308,  309. 

It  only  needed  a  bold  speaker  like  Doctor 
Emmons  to  lead  the  way,  to  provoke  repeated 
echoes  of  the  sentiments  he  urged.  In  1806, 
the  Convention  Sermon  was  preached  by 
Doctor  Joseph  Lyman,  of  Hatfield.  Coming 
from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  State,  where  the 
Liberalism  of  Boston  was  little  known  or  ap- 
preciated, he  might  be  considered  no  unfair 
representative  of  the  old  Orthodoxy,  bearing 
testimony  against  the  innovations  of  sudden 
error,  as  well  as  the  sources  and  the  occasions 
of  them.     He  remarked  as  follows  : 

'All  our  preaching  which  loses  sight  of 
"these  doctrines  of  human  depravity,  and  of 
"  an  atonement  made  for  sin  by  the  death  of  a 
"Divine  Saviour,  and  of  a  spiritual  union  to 
"him  through  that  faith,  which  is  of  the  ope- 
"  ration  of  his  spirit ;  all  our  preaching,  which 
"eludes  these  points  of  gospel  doctrine,  tends 
"  only  to  dishonor  God,  to  reproach  our  Sa- 
"viour,  and  to  carry  the  souls  of  sinners  down 
"  the  current  of  delusion  and  false  security  to  the 
' '  gulph  of  perdition.  Let  us  then  follow  Christ 
"by  urging  and  reurging  these  humbling 
"  doctrines,  as  we  hope  to  do  good  to  the  souls 
"  of  men. 

"  We  may,  indeed,  gain  much  applause  and 
"favor  from  a  proud  and  vain  world,  by 
"preaching  smooth  things  and  prophesying 
"  deceits  ;  by  telling  sinners  what  a  worthy  set 
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"of  beings  they  are,  and  how  much  they  can 
"do  to  redeem  themselves;  and  how,  if  they 
"will  view  the  character  of  Christ  and  believe 
"in  him,  as  a  sublime  pattern  of  moral  excel- 
"lence,  and  will  cultivate  the  good  seed 
"within,  they  shall  attain  to  perfection  and 
"glory;  but  alas,  we  shall  offend  our  Master, 
"and  plunge  our  own  souls  and  those  of  our 
"hearers  in  ruin.  Would  we  follow  our  Lord 
"and  his  holy  Apostles,  we  must,  in  our  in- 
structions, dwell  incessantly  upon  the  great 
"and  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  sovereign 
"grace,  conferred  on  sinners  through  the  me- 
"diation  and  intercession  of  a  Divine  Saviour. 
"This  precious  savour  of  free  grace  must  sea- 
"son  all  our  public  discourses  and  private 
"instructions.  A  different  course,  it  is  possi- 
ble may  better  please  many  ;  but  this  course 
"only  will  please  God,  absolve  our  own  con- 
"  sciences,  and  lead  the  people  of  our  charge 
"  to  the  gates  of  Zion,  and  a  blessed  immor- 
"tality." — Joseph  Lyman's  Convention  Sermon. 
1806,  19,  20. 

In  reference  to  this  Sermon,  preached  in 
Brattle-street-church,  the  elder  Buckminster 
wrote  to  his  Son,  who  was,  at  the  time,  absent, 
i  Dr.  Lyman,  of  Hatfield,  preached  the  Con- 
"vention  Sermon  in  your  desk,  and  delivered 
"zccncio  ad  clerum  with  his  usual  indepen- 
dence, animation  and  zeal;  and,  though  it 
"  contained  some  sentiments  a  little  different 
"from  those  which  have  lately  been  heard 
"there,  I  think  they  are  not  different  from 
"what  may  yet  be  heard  there  again." — Me- 
moirs of  the  Buckminster  s,  259. 

It  was  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  if  not  a  matter  of  course,  that,  in  the 
divided  state  of  theological  sentiment,  the 
Convention  Sermon  should  be  alternately  as- 
signed to  representatives  of  the  two  opposing 
parties.  In  1807,  it  was  preached  by  John 
Reed,  of  Bridgewater,  a  clergyman  of  some 
note,  at  one  time  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
classed  on  the  liberal  side.  In  following  Doc- 
tor Lyman,  he  resumed  the  beaten  track  of  the 
party  he  represented.     He  said  : 

' '  There  is  often  abundant  reason  for  diffidence 
1  with  respect  to  ourselves,  and  for  candor  and 
il  charity  with  respect  to  others.  The  various 
''commands  and  exhortations  of  Christ  and 
"his  Apostles  to  the  exercise  of  forbearance, 
"condescension,  and  charity,  are  predicated 
"upon  the  supposition  that  there  would  be  a 
"diversity  of  opinions  and  practices  among 
"Christians.'1 — John  Reed's  Convention  Ser- 
mon, 1807,  7. 

"Christians  are  certainly  accountable  to 
''Christ,  if  not  to  one  another,  for  their  reli- 
"gious  opinions,  even  in  those  particulars 
"which  are  not  absolutely  essential.  It  is, 
■*'  therefore,  of  importance  to  have  our  opinions 
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' '  founded  in  truth,  and  for  us  to  be  united  in 
' '  true  opinions.  Union  in  error,  although  it 
"might  produce  unity  of  affection,  would  be  a 
"greater  calamity  than  disunion.  But  who 
' '  shall  determine  what  is  truth,  in  these  dis- 
"  puted  and  disputable  points?  There  is  no 
' ' father  among  us.  We  are  helpers  of,  not  lords 
"  over,  each  other's  faith.  Various  experiments 
' '  have  been  already  made,  in  order  to  effect  an 
"  uniformity  of  opinion,  on  religious  sentiments. 
"The  rack,  the  stake,  and  the  gibbet  have  been 
"tried.  Human  Creeds  and  Confessions  have 
' '  been  tried.  Uncharitable  censures  and  anathe- 
"mas  have  been  tried.  Every  expedient  has 
"been  sufficiently  tried,  except  that  mutual 
"forbearance  and  charity,  so  frequently  and  so 
' '  earnestly  recommended  by  our  blessed  Sa- 
' '  viour  and  his  Apostles." — Ibid,  9,  10. 

Again:  ' '  It  was  once  thought,  by  many,  an 
' '  indispensable  duty  to  torment  and  kill  here- 
"tics,  in  order  to  suppress  and  prevent  the 
' '  propagation  of  heresy.  For  this  benevolent 
' '  purpose,  various  instruments  of  cruelty  and 
"  death  were  invented  and  used  in  former  pe- 
riods. But  the  public  opinion  has  changed; 
1 '  and  the  barbarous  practice  is  laid  aside.  The 
' '  censorious  partizan  of  latter  times,  actuated, 
"frequently,  by  the  same  spirit  and  similar 
' '  motives,  instead  of  attacking  the  life  of  his 
"brother,  attacks  his  character.  Having  tip- 
ped his  tongue  with  poison,  or  dipped  his 
"pen  in  gall,  he  rashly  judges  and  condemns, 
"as  damnably  erroneous,  all  those  persons  who 
"  will  not  adopt  his  particular  opinions.  By 
' '  these  means  he  endeavors  to  ruin  their  in- 
"fluence,  and  cause  their  sentiments  to  be 
"suspected,  abhorred  and  avoided." — Ibid,  24. 

The  preacher  in  the  following  year,  in  a 
more  moderate  tone,  resumed  the  Orthodox 
side  of  the  discussion.  He  designated  the 
doctrines  to  be  accounted  fundamental,  yet  he 
dealt  gently  with  diversities  of  sentiment.  The 
following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  tone  of 
the  Convention  Sermon  for  1808,  preached  by 
Daniel  Chaplin,  of  Groton  :  ' '  The  faithful 
' '  Minister  will  preach  and  dwell  on  the  doc- 
1 '  trines  of  revelation,  which  appear  to  have 
1 '  been  considered,  by  the  sacred  writers,  as 
' '  fundamental  and  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
' '  and  which  have  had  the  most  influence  on 
' '  the  minds  of  men.  These  doctrines  are — The 
' '  being  and  perfections  of  God — a  trinity  in 
"the  unity  of  the  Godhead — the  eternal  di- 
' '  vinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit — the  unchange- 
' '  able  sovereignty  of  God  in  all  his  operations 
' ' — the  apostacy  and  ruin  of  man,  by  sin — the 
"freedom  and  accountableness  of  all  the  hu- 
"man  race — the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God — 
"  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration  by 
' '  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit— justification 
"by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ-  the  new 
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"obedience  and  progressive  sanctification  of 
M  Christians — the  resurrection  of  the  dead — 
"the  final  judgment,  and  the  everlasting  des- 
tination, both  of  the  righteous  and  the 
4 'wicked,  according  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters ;— that,  to  the  former,  God  will  grant  an 
11  ample  salvation,  and  to  the  latter  he  will  as- 
14  sign  complete  and  endless  destruction.  These 
44  doctrines  are  often  brought  into  view  and 
44  urged,  as  highly  interesting,  in  the  Scriptures. 
44  The  faithful  Minister  will  therefore  pay 
44  much  attention  to  them,  carefully  explaining 
44  them  according  to  their  true  import,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  sacred  writers." — Chaplin's 
Convention  Sermon,  1808,  13. 

44  Where  there  is  a  difference  in  speculations, 
"  which  are  not  essential  in  religion,  that  dif- 
44  ference  ought  not  to  lessen  their  charity  for 
44  one  another.  And  where  there  is  a  difference 
44  of  opinion  or  belief,  in  what  may  be  thought 
44  fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  the  differ- 
"ence,  important  as  it  may  seem,  should  not 
"be  magnified;  but  the  varying  parties  should 
''rather  take  pains  candidly  to  settle  the  real 
44  boundaries  of  disagreement  between  them, 
44  approaching  as  near  to  each  other  as  they  can 
"  with  a  pure  conscience." — Ibid,  23. 

But  while  the  controversy  was  exhibiting 
this  annual  phase  in  Convention  Sermons,  it 
was  also  taking  effect,   in  other  quarters. 

In  Boston,  its  history  is  identified,  largely, 
with  the  origin  oi  two  publications,  diverse  in 
aim  and  character,  The  Monthly  Anthology 
and  the  Panoplist.  The  former  aspired  to  liter- 
ary merit,  although,  under  the  patronage  oi  the 
liberal  party,  it  was  repeatedly  summoned  to 
the  tasks  of  party  warfare.  The  latter  was  a 
professedly  religious  publication ;  and  it  was 
wielded  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  those  who 
regarded,  with  apprehension,  the  prevalent 
liberalism. 

It  is  not  correct  to  represent  the  founders  of 
the  Anthology  as  committed  for  or  against  any 
particular  religious  system.  Doubtless  every 
member  of  the  Club  that  conducted  it  was 
auti-Calvinistic  ;  but  not  all,  probably,  were 
anti-Trinitarian.  Willard,  in  his  Memories, 
states  that  "  The  Society  formed  for  conducting 
44  the  Anthology,  commonly  called  the  Antholo- 
"  gy  Club,  consisted,  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
44  tion,  October  3,  1805,  of  fourteen  members ; 
"  namely,  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  William  Emerson, 
M  Arthur  Maynard  Walter,  Wm.  Smith  Shaw, 
11  Samuel  Cooper  Thacher,  Joseph  Stevens  Buck- 
44  minster,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  William  Tudor, 
44  Jr.,  Peter  Thacher,  Thomas  Gray,  William 
44  Wells,  Edmund  Trowbridge  Dana,  John  Col- 
44  lins  Warren,  James  Jackson.  At  that  time,  a 
44  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted  ;  and 
44  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  fill  the 


"  offices  named  in  this  instrument ;  viz.  J.  S.  J, 
"  Gardiner,  President ;  William  Emerson,  Vice- 
president ;  Anhur  M.  Walter,  Secretary; 
"William  S.  Shaw,  Treasurer;  and  Samuel 
"  C.  Thacher,  Editor." — Memories  ii.  161. 

Willard  adds,  in  regard  to  the  members  of 
the  Club :  "  Six  of  the  number  were  clergy- 
'  men,  two  were  physicians,  three  were  lawyers, 
'  one  was  a  bookseller  and  instructor  iu  Latin 
'  and  Greek  classics,  one  was  a  gentleman  of 
'  mercantile  education,  and  was  employed  in 
'  mercantile  agencies,  but  was  also  a  man  of 
'  scholarly  habits,  and  one  was  a  gentleman  of 
'  learned  leisure,  who  held  familiar  converse 
'  with  English  poets  and  dramatists,  and,  in 
'  general,  was  well  acquainted  with  English 
'  literature  and  European  works  of  art.  This 
'  number,  fourteen,  was  increased,  from  time  to 
'  time,  as  aid  became  more  and  more  requisite, 
'  in  consequence  of  increasing  demands  made 
'  upon  the  professional  men,  in  their  respective 
'  callings.  In  December,  1805,  Benjamin  Wells 
'  and  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner  were  elected 
'  members  of  the  Society.  In  June,  1806,  Rob- 
'  ert  Field  was  chosen  ;  in  July,  James  Savage ; 
'and,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  John 
'  Thornton  Kirkland.  These  gentlemen,  added 
4  to  the  original  fourteen,  and  making  nineteen 
'  in  all,  were  the  only  members  who  constituted 
'  the  Anthology  Society  when  it  was  proposed 
'  to  place  the  library  in  the  hands  of  trustees." 
— Ibid,  ii.  245,246. 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Buckmin- 
stert  says  :  "  The  Anthology  was  supported  by  a 
''society  of  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
"  bridge,  consisting  of  the  youngest  of  the 
"  Clergy  and  many  distinguished  laymen.  It 
"  was  planned  in  a  wholly  private  manner ;  and 
"  the  business  was  afterwards  conducted  at 
"weekly  evening  meetings,  held, in  the  begin- 
"  ning,  in  succession,  at  the  houses  of  the  mem- 
"  bers.  This  meeting  took  the  name  of  the 
"  Anthology  Club.  A  light  supper  was  allow- 
"  ed  ;  but  it  was  never  a  convivial  club.  Per- 
"  haps,  it  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  literary 
"societies  that  ever  existed  in  Boston;  and, 
"  among  its  members,  were  some  of  the  mosfc 
"  honored  names  in  every  profession.  It  will 
"  show  the  almost  village  character  of  Boston 
"  society,  forty  years  ago,  and  the  early  hours 
"  of  fashionable  parties,  to  mention  that  ladies 
"  would  not  invite  company  on  Anthology  even- 
"  ing,  because  the  meeting  of  the  club  robbed 
"  them  of  the  presence  of  the  most  agreeable 
"  gentlemen." — Life  of  the  Buckminsters,  228. 

"  Among  its  regular  contributors  were  the 
"  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  J.  Gar- 
"  diner,  who  wrote  upon  classical  themes  and 
"  supplied  many  literary  anecdotes ;  Professor 
"  Willard,  of  Cambridge,  whose  articles  were 
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"learned  criticisms  or  reviews;  Mr.  William 
"Wells,  Mr.  Frank  Channing,  Mr.  William 
44  Tudor,  were  all  occasional  contributors.  A.  M. 
"Walter,  Esq.,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
u  darling  of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  was 
44  one  of  its  most  responsible  supporters.  Then 
"  there  were  many  very  pleasant  persons  who 
"  belonged  to  the  club,  who  did  not  contribute 
"to  the  pages  ol  its  periodical,— -drones  in  the 
"  hive,  that  were  too  agreeable  to  be  turned 
44  out.  Mr.  John  Lowell  enriched  its  pages 
14  with  his  graphic  Letters  from  Europe,  in  a 
44  series,  through  two  or  three  years.  The  pa- 
44  pers  under  the  signature  of  "  R.'1  were  valu- 
able and  rich— supposed  to  have  been  written 
44  by  Mr.  Rockwell  of  Boston,  There  are  many 
44  fugitive  papers,  sent  from  regions  far  from 
44  Boston.  Daniel  Webster,  from  the  rocky 
44  wilds  of  New  Hampshire,  enriched  its  pages 
"with  his  winged  thoughts;  and  some  elo- 
"quent  papers  upon  Greek  literature  came 
44  from  Maine,  which  proved,  as  was  remarked 
44  at  the  time,  that  their  author  dwelt  nearer  to 
44  Athens  than  the  editors  themselves.*  Samuel 
44 Dexter  wrote  occasionally  for  its  pages;  and, 
"  a  tardy  RemarTcer,  full  of  calm  and  transpar- 
41  ent  thought,  proved  that  Dr.  Kirkland  could 
"sometimes,  amid  serious  cares,  finish  a 
"lighter  production."— Ibid,  230,  231. 

The  tone  of  successive  articles  in  the  An- 
thology gave  great  offence,  in  some  quarters. 
The  manner  in  which  Kirkland — subsequently 
President  of  Harvard-college — in  a  review  of 
the  Biography  of  President  Wheelock,  to  whom 
his  father  had  sustained  very  near  and  intim- 
ate relations  and  to  whom  he  was  a  kinsman, 
had  spoken  of  him,  was  pronounced  hostile  to 
evangelical  religion.  Other  articles  seemed  to 
breathe  something  of  that  spirit  of  religious 
Ishmaelitism  which  characterized  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  just  then  in  the  young  flush  and 
pride  of  successful  experiment. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  noted  articles 
of  the  Anthology  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  C.  Thacher,  who,  at  a  date  shortly  sub- 
sequent, (1811)  was  called  to  succeed  President 
Kirkland  as  Pastor  of  the  New  South  Church. 
It  was  a  review  of  The  Constitution  and  Associ- 
ate Statutes  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  An- 
dover ;  with  a  sketch  of  its  Rise  and  Progress. 
Published  by  the  Order  of  its  Trustees.  1808. 

Doctor  Morse,  in  the  preface  to  his  Appeal, 
gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tion :  '  •  Immediately  after  the  resignation  of 
44  Dr.  Pearson,  the  plan  of  a  Theological  Insti- 
tution at  Andover,  begun  to  be  the  subject  of 
I  conversation,  which  issued  in  its  final  estab- 
"lishment    and   organization,  in    its    present 
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"form,  in  the  Autumn  of  1808.  The  design 
"  of  this  Institution  was  mistakenly  considered, 
4 '  as  unfriendly  to  the  interests  and  prosperity 
"  of  Harvard  College.  On  this  ground,  it  was 
u  opposed,  with  much  zeal  and  bitterness  ;  and 
44  its  projectors  and  patrons  were  unjustly  con- 
"side red  and  treated  as  hostile  to  the Universi- 
44  ty,  particularly  by  gentlemen  who  have  since 
"  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  my  adversaries. 

4'  Among  the  reasons  which  Dr.  Pearson  as- 
"  signed  to  the  Overseers  for  resigning  his 
"  office,  were  the  following  : 

"  4  Such  a  gloom  is  spread  over  the  Universi- 
44 ;  ty,  and  such  is  my  view  of  its  internal  state 
44 '  and  external  relations  and  of  its  radical  and 
44 '  constitutional  maladies,  as  to  alarm  all  my 
"  '  fears  and  exclude  the  hope  of  rendering  any 
41 'essential  service  to  the  interests  of  religion 
44  4  by  continuing  my  connection  with  it.'  " — 
Morse's  Appeal,  xi,  xii. 

There  were  several  grounds  upon  which  the 
new  Seminary  at  Andover  invited  the  criticisms 
of  the  liberal  party.  The  institution  was 
founded  by  a  combination  of  the  old  Calvin- 
ists  and  the  Hopkinsians, .  thus  bringing  to- 
gether, to  co  operate  against  the  liberals,  two 
parties  who  had  been  long  and  somewhat 
fiercely  arrayed  against  each  other.  Of  course, 
their  united  action  implied,  on  their  part, 
mutual  concession  and  sacrifice,  and  the  limited 
adoption  of  a  principle,  kindred  at  least  to  that 
which  had  been  so  severely  reprobated  by  Doc- 
tor Emmons,  in  his  Contention  Sermon.  Nor 
was  this  all,  The  course  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Overseers  of  Harvard-college, 
by  electing  Doctor  Ware,  seemingly  in  con- 
tempt of  Hollis's  express  provision  for  an 
44  Orthodox  "  incumbent,  had  led  the  founders 
of  the  Seminary  to  make  special  provision 
against  any  perversion  of  their  trust.  This 
had  been  doae  by  prescribing  a  Creed  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Seminary  Professors,  and  mak- 
ing such  requisitions  upon  them  as  would  pre- 
clude the  danger  that  might  arise  from  any 
change  in  them  of  theological  opinion. 

Referring  to  the  Creed,  Thacher  remarked  : 
44  No  one  can  mistake  the  intent  of  all  the 
44  concluding  clauses  to  assert  the  doctrine,  that 
44  the  introduction  of  sin  is  for  the  glory  of 
44  God  and  the  good  of  the  universe;  though 
44  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  address  with 
44  which  phrases  have  been  selected,  which  may 
44  possibly  bear  another  meaning,  has  probably 
44  never  been  equalled  since  the  destruction  of 
44  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits/'—Thacher's  Review,!" 
He  adds .  "  Its  effects  must  be  deadly 
"to  the  best  feelings  of  the  minds  of  the  Pro- 
cessors. This  we  believe  to  be  the  first  in- 
44  stance  on  record  of  a  Creed's  being  originally 
44  formed  with  a  designed  ambiguity  of  mean 
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11  ing,  with  the  express  intention  of  permitting 
"men   of  different  opinions  to   sign  it.     The 
"  circumstance,  which  disgraces  the  old  age  of 
44  Creeds  in  other  countries,  pollutes  the  infancy 
"of  this.     Another  particular  which    distin- 
"  guishes  this  Creed  from  any  other  with  which 
41  we  are  acquainted,  is,  the  repetition  of  the 
41  signature  at  regular  intervals.     In  other  com- 
"  munions,  if  a  man  can,  at  the  period  of  sign- 
"  ing,   conscientiously  believe  the  Creed,    his 
"  mind  is  afterwards  comparatively  free.     But 
"  these  unhappy  men  are  never  out  of  chains. 
"  It  will  never  be  safe  for  them  to  exercise  their 
"minds  on  the  objections  which  may  be  offered 
"  to  the  minutest  Article  of  their  Creed.    Their 
'"  interest  and  their  duty  must  be  perpetually  at 
"war.     They  have  a  code  of  propositions  pu*i 
"  into  their  hands,  in  which  all  their  inquiries 
'"  must  terminate,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss 
"  of  their  station   and  its   advantages.    It  is 
"  their  interest  never  to  improve  or  modify  any 
■"  one  of  their  opinions.     Such  are  the  horrible 
"  principles  on  which  this  institution  is  founded, 
"that  the  venerable  Watts  himself,  if  he  had 
"  been  a  Professor  in  it,  must,  in  his  old  age, 
44  have  been  turned  on  the  world,  to  trust  to  the 
41  charity  of  his  friends.  What  must  be  the  effect 
44  of  such  an  institution  on  the  minds  of  the 
44  Professors,  and  what  its  effect  on  those  they 
41  are  to  instruct  ?     We  dare  not  trust  ourselves 
44  with  attempting  to  predict  it.     We  fear  that 
44  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  men  of  learning 
44  and  talents  will  be  prevailed  on   to   accept 
44  professorships,  which  must  fetter,  forever,  the 
44  freedom  of  their  minds.     It  is  a  yoke   too 
44  galling  to  be  endured  by  any  man,  who  has 
41  felt  the  difficulty   of  investigating   truth ;  a 
44  yoke,  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were 
"able  to  bear.     In  this   age  of  religious  light 
44  and  liberty,  to  see  an  institution  rising  among 
41  us,  which  would  have  disgraced  the  bigotry 
11  of  the  dark  ages — but  we  repress  our  feel- 
41  ings."—  Thacher's  Review,  33-35. 

For   such   an   attack  as  this,  the  Orthodox 
party  was  not  altogether  unprepared.     In  July, 
1805,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  secured  in  the  election 
of  Doctor  Ware,  the  Panoplist  commenced  its 
career.     It  came  forth  with  the  prefatory  decla- 
ration  that   "  the   Panoplist  rises  in    support 
44  of  this  faith  " — "  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
"  the  saints."    Yet  it  was  said,  "  the  sentiments 
44  of  no  sect  or  party  will  be,  indiscriminately, 
"admitted  or  rejected;"  "nothing  to  recom- 
"mend  one  denomination  of  Christians,  or  to 
"  throw   odium   on   another :    nothing  of  the 
"  acrimony  of  contending  parties  against  those 
"who   differ  from  them,   but    pure,   genuine 
"Christianity."     The   Christian    Observer  was 
its  avowedjnodel,  the  concluding  parts  of  the ' 


Address  of  which  were  quoted  in  the  preface. 
Mr.  Tracy,  in  his  Life  of  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
who  was,  for  several  years,  the  leading  Editor  of 
the  Panoplist,  states  that  "  the  Panoplist  owed 
"its  existence  very  much  to  the  Rev.  Jedediah 
"  Morse,  D.D.,  of  Charlestown,  who  is  under- 
"  stood  to  have  been  the  principal  Editor  for 
"  several  years,  aided,  however,  and  with  great 
"  efficiency,  both  in  the  commencement  and 
"continuance  of  the  work,  by  the  best  writers 
"among  the  orthodox  Congregationalists  of 
"Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  States. 
"  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things 
"  in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Massachu- 
"  setts,  at  that  period,  knows  how  important  an 
"  influence  this  work  exerted  as  a  vehicle  of 
"  evangelical  truth  and  important  religious  con- 
"  troversy ;  how  much  it  contributed  to  sift 
"  opinions,  stem  the  tide  of  error,  diffuse  an 
"  enlightened  and  scriptural  piety,  and  awaken 
"  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  vigorous  exertions 
"  for  extending  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord.  Its 
"  establishment  will  ever  be  regarded  as  mark- 
"ing  an  era  in  the  religious  history  of  New 
"England. 

"  The  Congregational  churches  were  then 
"  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers. 
"  Unitarianism  existed  to  a  great  extent,  but 
"not  in  its  present  open  and  tangible  shape. 
"Its  spirit  had  become  dominant  among  the 
"  Professors  and  guardians  of  Harvard  College, 
' '  that  ancient  monument  of  enlightened  piety, 
"devoted,  in  the  earliest  year  of  New  England, 
"  Christo  et  Ecclesice,  to  Christ  and  the  Church. 
"  It  was  exerting  a  powerful  and  ceaseless  in- 
"  fluence  on  the  public  mind  from  the  heights 
"  of  metropolitan  literature.  It  numbered 
"  among  its  adherents  those  who  gave  law  to 
"  public  opinion  in  matters  of  taste  and  learn 
"ing.  But  Unitarianism  was  not  then,  as  now, 
"the  system  of  another  well-defined  body  of 
;'  men  out  of  the  bosom  of  orthodox  Congrega- 
'  tionalism.  Its  ministers  had  not,  to  such  ex 
'  tent,  appeared  before  the  public,  as  such ; 
'  their  own  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were 
"  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  exceedingly  vague 
"  and  unsettled ;  and  in  that  transition  state,  it 
%t  was  their  natural  policy  to  countenance  and 
"  cherish  the  belief  that  they  had  not  departed 
"  essentially  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and 
'*  of  their  Orthodox  brethren. 

"  The  spirit  of  evangelical  piety  was  hardly 
"  to  be  found  in  free  and  vigorous  action  in  a 
"  single  Congregational  church  in  Boston. 
"Even  where  such  piety  existed,  its  free 
"  growth  and  natural  impulses  were  checked, 
"  and  the  influence  that  it  ought  to  exert  was 
"  opposed,  more  or  less,  by  interests  and  agen- 
"cies  of  another  character,  in  the  same  church. 
"Park-street  Church  was  formed  in  1809,  oa 
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"  exclusively  evangelical  principles  ;  and  it  was 
"  there  only,  in  Boston,  that  Congregationalists 
M  who  held  the  faith  and  cherished  the  spirit  of 
"  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  could  unite  their  prayers 
"and  efforts  for  mutual  edification  and  for  "the 
"  diffusion  of  truth,  in  the  confidence  of  meet- 
"  ing  such  only  as  were  one  with  themselves  in 
11  principle  and  in  feeling.  So  great  a  defec- 
"  tion  in  the  metropolis  did  not  exist,  of  course, 
"without  an  extensive  corresponding  change 
"in  the  country.  In  many  of  the  most  impor- 
"  tant  towns,  the  larger  and  more  wealthy 
'•  societies  had  come  entirely  under  the  same  in- 
"fluences  with  those  of  Boston;  and  through- 
11  out  some  large  districts,  the  spirit  of  true 
"  Christian  piety  seemed  almost  to  be  gone  and 
11  past  recovery." — Life  of  Evarts,  59-61. 

Occasions  were  not  wanting  for  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  which  the  Panoplist  was  designed 
to  employ.  Publications  of  various  kinds  called 
for  animadversion.  Reprints  of  English  works, 
patronized  or  produced  by  English  Unitarians, 
found  their  way  to  the  Boston  market;  and 
books  which  the  Panoplist  did  not  deign  to 
notice — like  a  Compilation  of  the  liberal  ut- 
terances of  scores  of  eminent  Divines,  not  to 
mention  others — showed  the  Editors  with  what 
a  force  of  public  opinion  and  theological  pres- 
tige, on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  they  had  to 
contend. 

Among  foreign  publications,  none,  perhaps, 
attracted  more  notice  or  invited  more  animated 
discussion,  than  The  Improved  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  published  in  1808, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Belsham  was  the  principal 
Editor.  It  was  severely  attacked  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  ;  and  Mr.  Belsham  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  repel  the  charges,  ancl  to  expose 
Mie  cavils  and  misrepresentations  of  the  anony- 
mous writer.  This  he  did,  in  two  letters 
which  were  published  in  the  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory  for  1809,  pp.  373  and  415.— Memoirs  of 
Belsham.  590. 

The  article  of  the  English  Eclectic  Review 
on  the  improved  version  was  reprinted  in  this 
country.  It  contained  the  following  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  work  :  "  Though  it  will  be  in- 
"  ferred,  therefore,  from  our  remarks,  that  this 
"work  is  capable  of  being  rendered  useful; 
"and  that  to  those  whom  professional  duty  or 
"conscientious  inclination  leads  to  the  exact 
"  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
"  may  imperfectly  and  beneficially  supply  the 
"  want  of  Griesbach  ;  we  are  compelled  to  add 
"  that  the  dangerous  bias  which  it  is  so  care- 
"  fully  adapted  to  produce  on  the  minds  of 
"  rash,  ill-informed,  or  sceptical  readers,  forms 
"  a  very  cogent  argument,  in  addition  to  our 
"  remarks  in  the  first  part  of  this  critique,  for 
"the  publication,  by  authority,  of  a  judiciously 


"  amended  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures." — 
Eclectic  Review  on  the  Improved  Version,  Pam- 
phlet Reprint,  1810. 

One  of  the  earliest  theological  developments 
of  the  time,  which  the  Panoplist  was  called 
upon  to  notice,  was  a  Unitarian  publication,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Sherman,  who  had  been  settled, 
for  several  years,  as  Pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Mansfield,  Connecticut.  The 
account  of  him  given  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims is  as  follows  :  uThe  next  individual  who 
"  avowed  and  inculcated  Unitarian  doctrine, 
"both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  was  the 
"  Rev.  John  Sherman,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
"  in  Mansfield,  Conn.  This  aspiring,  visionary 
"and  changeable  young  man  was  led  to  re- 
"  nounce  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the 
"  church,  and  to  become  a  Materialist  and  Hu~ 
"  manitarian,  by  reading  the  works  of  Priestly 
"  and  Lindsey.  He  disclosed  his  change  of 
"  sentiments,  to  his  people,  in  1804;  and  was 
"  dismissed  by  a  mutual  Council,  in  October, 
•'1805.  The  same  year,  he  published  a  work 
"entitled,  One  God  in  one  per son  only,  and  Jems 
"  Christ  a  distinct  oeing  from  God;  which, 
'in  the  language  of  the  A  nthology,  (iii.,  249,) 
" '  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  direct  hostil- 
" '  ity  against  the  orthodox,  which  has  ever 
" '  been  committed  on  these  western  shores/ 
' '  On  leaving  Mansfield,  Mr.  Sherman  was  set- 
"  tied  for  a  few  years  in  the  western  part  of  the 
"  State  of  New  York.  He  afterwards  relin- 
quished the  ministry — went  into  other  em- 
11  ployments — forfeited  his  moral  and  religious 
"  character — and  not  long  since  died." 

A  different  and  fuller  account  is  given  in 
Sprague's  Annals,  by  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot :  "  As 
"  an  evidence  that  he  was  not  chargeable  with 
"  any  lukewarmness  as  to  the  matter  of  Ortho- 
"  doxy,  he  drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  of 
"  the  strictest  sort,  and  required  that  the  Church 
"should  sign  it,  previous  to  his  Ordination. 
"  His  reading,  up  to  this  time,  as  he  informed 
"me,  had  been  altogether  on  the  Orthodox 
"side,  consisting  of  such  authors  as  Horsley, 
"  Jamieson,  etc.  Some  time  after  his  settle- 
"  ment,  he  procured  McKnight's  Commentary  on 
"  the  Epistles,  and  was  much  struck,  not  only 
"  with  the  justice  of  many  of  his  expositions, 
"but  with  the  general  tone  of  candour  by 
"  which  the  work  seemed  to  be  pervaded. 
"  About  this  time,  he  fell  in  with  Dr.  Watts's 
"  work  on  The  Glory  of  Christ,  which  contains 
"what  is  commonly  called  'the  Indwelling 
"  '  scheme ;"  and,  for  a  while,  he  accepted  that, 
"  as  what  seemed  to  him  a  more  rational  view 
"  of  that  part  of  Scripture  doctrine  than  any 
"he  had  met  with;  but  this  did  not  render 
"  him  obnoxious  to  his  brethren,  as  several 
"  members  of  the  Association,  for   a  time,  at 
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"  ieast,  fully  agreed  with  him.  He  now  met 
"  wkh  Priestley's  work  in  opposition  to  Hors- 
"  3ey ;  and,  on  reading  it  carefully,  came  to  the 
41  conclusion  that  Priestley  had  got  the  better  of 
"  the  argument.  He  came  to  see  me  about  this 
"  time,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
"  had  stayed  away  before, — that  he  considered 
"  me  less*orthodox  than  any  other  Minister  in 
41  his  neighborhood.  He  told  me  frankly  of 
"his  difficulties  and  scruples,  and  mentioned 
"that,  lie  had  been  examining  minutely  all  the 
"texts  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  and  writing  out  explanations  of  them,  that 
11  he  might  be  ready  to  answer  Dr.  Dwight, 
"  who  he  expected  would,  ere  long,  call  him  to 
"  an  account. 

44  After  this  change  in  his  opinions  had  oc- 
"  carred,  he  was,  of  course,  embarrassed  by  the 
"  Orthodox  Creed  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
"  the  Church,  previous  to  his  Ordination  ;  but 
11  this  difficulty  was  removed  by  a  vote  of  the 
"  Church  that  the  acceptance  of  it  should  not 
44  be  regarded  as  essential  to  Communion.  The 
44  Church,  with  the  exception  of  one  member, 
44  made  no  complaint,  in  respect  to  him,  for  some 
44  time. 

"The  Association  with  which  Mr.  Sherman 
44  was  connected,  having  become  apprised  of  his 
44  departure  from  the  accredited  faith,  appoint- 
"  ed  a  Committee  to  converse  with  him,  in 
"  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  change 
44  which  his  views  had  undergone.  The  confer- 
44  ence  was  held,  but  resulted  in  nothing  satis- 
44  factory.  A  second  Committee  was  appointed, 
44  and  the  result  of  the  interview  was  as  unsatis- 
44  factory  as  before.  The  Association  now  took 
44  the  matter  in  hand,  in  serious  earnest,  and 
44  advised  to  the  calling  of  the  Consocia- 
41  tion  of  Windham-county,  and  appointed  the 
"Rev.  Messrs.  Brockway  and  Ely,  the  two 
44  senior  members  of  the  body,  to  take  the 
"  requisite  steps  for  convening  it;  and,  if  the 
44  people  of  Mansfield  would  not  consent  to 
"  their  meeting  there,  (it  being  understood  that 
"  they  should  themselves  pay  the  expense  of 
"  their  sojourn  among  them,)  arrangements 
"should  be  made  for  their  meeting  at  Wind- 
"  ham.  The  Committee  wrote  to  the  Church 
"  at  Mansfield,  according  to  instructions,  and 
"received  for  answer  that  no  Consociation  ex- 
'4  isted  in  Windham-county,  and,  even  if  there 
"  was  one,  they  had  no  business  for  any  such 
44  body.  The  Association  then  met,  and,  after 
"  having  had  another  unsatisfactory  conversa- 
44  tion  with  Mr.  Sherman,  voted  that  he  was  no 
"  longer  a  member  of  their  body,  and  appointed 
"  a  Committee  to  apprise  the  Church  of  their 
"  final  proceedings  in  respect  to  him,  at  the 
t4same  time  requesting  Mr.  Sherman  to  warn  a 
4  Church-meeting  for  the  purpose  of  their  receiv- 


"  ing  the  proposed  communication.  Mr.  Sher- 
44  man  said  he  would  give  notice  as  far  as  he 
"  could  conveniently,  without  calling  a  regular 
"  meeting — that  he  declined  to  do — though, 
"  after  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  on 
"the  subject,  he  resolved  on  a  different  course, 
"  and  actually  complied  with  the  letter  of  their 
"request.  The  meeting  was  well  attended, 
"  and  the  letter  was  accordingly  read  to  them, 
"  stating  that,  if  they  persevered  m  their  ad- 
"herence  to  Mr.  Sherman,  the  Association 
"  would  no  longer  recognize  them  as  an  Evan- 
"  gelical  Church.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  mem- 
"bers  of  the  Church,  immediately  after  this, 
" consulted  Mr,  Welch,  the  Minister  of  North 
"  Mansfield,  as  to  the  proper  course  to  he  pur- 
"  sued  ;  and  he  suggested  that  they  had  better 
"  send  a  Memorial  to  the  Association,  asking 
"  their  advice  ,  and  upon  their  consenting  to 
"  his  proposal,  he  wrote  one.  The  Association 
44  advised  the  calling  of  a  Council  to  be  com- 
"  posed  of  members  of  their  own  body,  after 
"  they  had  taken  the  regular  steps  with  their 
"  Pastor ;  but,  as  Mr.  Sherman4  about  this  time, 
"  visited  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  he  received  an  invita- 
"  tion  to  settle  there,  for  a  limited  time,  and 
"  determined  to  accept  it.  In  consequence  of 
"  this,  he  asked  the  Society  to  grant  him  a  dis- 
"  mission,  waiving  the  provision  of  the  con- 
"  tract  that  he  should  give  them  a  three 
"  months'  notice.  The  Church  consented  to 
44  his  proposal;  and  a  Mutual  Council  was  called, 
"  consisting  of  live  Ministers  and  as  many  Dele- 
"  gates.  The  Council  dismissed  him  with  the 
"  usual  recommendation,  though  taking  care  to 
"  avoid  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  direct 
"  endorsement  of  his  religious  opinions." 

One  phase  of  the  Unitarian  controversy,  that 
which  had  respect  to  a  mutual  recognition  of 
ministerial  character  by  an  exchange  of  pul- 
pits, was  signally  brought  out,  in  connection 
with  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cod- 
man  over  the  Second  Church  in  Dorchester. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  given  at  length  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Allen,  in  his  Life  of  God- 
man.  Something  ol  the  state  of  the  Churches, 
generally,  and  of  the  laxness  of  ecclesiastical 
order,  which  extensively  prevailed,  maybe  in- 
ferred from  the  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua 
Bates,  given  in  the  Life  of  Codman :  "  In  some 
44  cases,  persons  were  admitted  to  church-fellow- 
"  ship  without  any  examination  ;  and  in  many 
"  of  the  Churches  there  was  scarcely  any  for- 
"  mula  of  union,  or  barrier  against  the  intrusion 
"of  the  thoughtless  and  impenitent  into  the 
"  holy  of  holies,  in  the  Christian  sanctuary. 
"  The  consequence  was,  that  men  of  loose  opin- 
"  ions  and  doubtful  characters,  whenever  they 
"  chose,  from  any  worldly  consideration,  to 
"  make  the  application,  could  find  a  ready  ad- 
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"mittance  to  some  acknowledged  Congrega- 
"  tional  Church.  Hence  persons  of  all  grades  of 
"  sentiments,  from  the  highest  point  of  ultra- 
"  Calvinism  to  the  lowest  point  of  Arminianism 
" — men  who  adhered  to  the  Puritan  faith  and 
"  practice  of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  and 
"  men  who  scarcely  acknowledged  the  Christian 
iv  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  holy  rest,  or  prayer  as  an 
"  essential  Christian  duty — men  who  walked 
"  circumspectly,  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  gen- 
"  eration,  and  men  who  mingled  with  an  unbe- 
*  lieving  world  in  all  their  vain  amusements 
"  and  follies — men  of  habitual  seriousness,  who 
"daily  sought  the  grace  of  God  as  their  hope 
J  of  salvation,  and  men  who  despised  and  even 
"  ridiculed  this  seriousness  and  reliance  on  the 
I  grace  of  God,  were  sometimes  found  in  the 
I  same  Church ;  and  notwithstanding  their 
I  diversity  of  sentiment  and  character,  meet- 
I  ing  together  at  the  same  consecrated  table  of 
44  the  Lord." — Memoirs  of  Codman,  179. 

Nor  was  this  all.  "  No  ecclesiastical  Coun- 
I  cil,  called  even  for  the  simple  purpose  of  Or- 
I  dination,  could  act  harmoniously  and  with 
I  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  The  different 
"  views  of  the  members  frequently  caused  jeal- 
I  ousies,  discussions,  unpleasant  delays,  and 
I  great  dissatisfaction.  Some  desired  no  exam- 
I  ination  of  the  candidate,  as  to  sentiment  and 
"  experience,  but  his  own  voluntary  statement. 
I  Some  were  unwilling  to  go,  or  suffer  others  to 
I  go,  in  their  inquiries,  beyond  certificates  of 
I  moral  character  and  church-fellowship.  It 
I  was  even  contended  by  some,  that  when  a 
I  Council  was  called  to  introduce  a  man  into  the 
"ministry  and  ordain  him  as  a  Pastor  and 
"  teacher,  their  whole  business  was  to  ascertain 
"whether  he  had  been  so  called  to  the  work, 
"  and  had  so  answered  the  call,  as  to  lay  the 
"  foundation  of  an  ecclesiastical  relation  and  a 
"  legal  contract ;  and  then  to  sanction  the  rela- 
"  tion  and  confirm  the  contract." — Memoirs  of 
Codman,  181. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Doctor  Codman, 
then  a  young  man,  of  fine  ability,  cultivated 
intellect,  and  eminent  piety,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Dorchester.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  religious  state  of  the 
community,  at  large;  and  frankly  communi- 
cated to  his  people  his  Orthodox  views.  He 
said :  "As  Arian  and  Socinian  errors  have,  of 
"  late  years,  crept  into  some  of  our  Churches,  I 
"  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  to  that  Church  of 
"  Christ  of  whom  I  may  have  the  pastoral 
"  charge,  that  I  believe  the  Father,  Son,  and 
"  Holy  Ghost,  t»  he  the  one  living  and  true  Qod  ; 
"  and  that  my  faith,  in  general,  is  conformable  to 
u  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  to  the  Confession 
""  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  Elders  and  Messen- 
4 '  gers  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  in  the 


"  year  1680,  and  recommended  to  the  Churches 
"  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

"  With  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
"  Church,  I  shall  be  guided  by  that  excellent 
"  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  drawn  up  at 
"  Cambridge,  principally  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
"  Mather,  formerly  Minister  of  Dorchester." — 
Ibid,  70. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  this  explicit  and 
"  frank  communication,  the  call  was  renewed, 
"  and  the  included  request,  to  substitute  Watts's 
"  Hymns  for  those  of  Belknap,  complied  with." 
— Ibid,  185. 

In  respect  for  long-established  usage,  Doctor 
Codman  read  a  statement  of  his  belief  before 
the  ordaining  Council.  It  was  decidedly  Cal- 
vinistic,  the  following  paragraph  exhibiting 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity :  "  I 
"  believe  that  the  Scriptures  reveal,  as  a  funda- 
"  mental  doctrine,  that  there  are  Three  in  the 
"  Godhead  ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
"  Ghost ;  and  that  these  Three  are'.the  One  liv- 
"  ing  and  true  God,  the  true  Jehovah,  the 
"  Christian's  covenanted  God,  the  only  proper 
"  object  of  religious  worship ;  and,  although 
"  this  doctrine  is  above  my  reason,  I  believe  it 
"  is  not  contrary  to  it,  but  is  to  be  received 
"  with  meekness  and  humility,  to  be  spoken  of 
"  with  reverence  and  godly  fear,  and  always  to 
"  be  considered  as  a  mystery,  which  to  attempt 
"to  explain,  is  presumption,  and  which  to 
"  comprehend,  is  above  the  capacity  of  finite 
"  beings." — Ibid,  75. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  elements  of  disaf- 
fection began  to  ferment.  Doctor  Cod  man's 
Sermons  were  doubtless  of  a  somewhat  different 
type  from  that  to  which  his  people  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  accustomed.  But  to  these  no 
formal  objection  was  made.  "  The  controversy 
"  which  ensued,  assumed  at  the  outset,  the  os- 
tensible form  of  a  question, '  Whether  he  had 
"  '  the  right  of  refusing  to  exchange  pulpits, 
"  '  indiscriminately,  with  the  neighboring  Min- 
"  '  isters,  with  some  of  whom  he  did  not  agree 
"  '  in  religious  sentiment,  and  whose  teachings 
" '  he  did  not  think  could  be  profitable  to  the 
"  '  souls  of  his  people  V  At  a  Parish  meeting 
"  it  was  voted,  that  he  '  be  requested  to  ex- 
"  ■  change  with  the  Ministers  who  compose  the 
"  '  Boston  Association.' 

"  His  reply  was  in  accordance  with  his  reserv- 
"  ed  rights,  in  his  letter  accepting  his  call,  that 
"  he  could  not  '  pledge  himself  to  exchange 
"  '  pulpits  with  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men, 
11 '  whatever.'  He  added :  'At  the  same  time, 
" '  you  may  rest  assured  that,  in  my  exchanges, 
"'as  in  every  part  of  my  ministerial  duty,  it 
" '  will  be  my  endeavor,  as  it  always  has  been, 
" »  to  conciliate  the  affections  and  to  promote 
"  '  the  peace  and  happiness,  but  especially  the 
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"  '  spiritual  welfare,  of  the  people  committed  to 
'J '  my  charge.' 
"  "  In  consequence  of  this  reply,  the  Parish 
45  voted,  by  a  small  majority,  that  the  connec- 

'  be- 


"tion  between  them  and  their  Minister, 
11  *  come  extinct.'  This,  of  course,  was  not  in 
"  itself  an  effective  measure.  In  the  progress 
"  of  the  proceedings,  at  this  period,  seventy- 
"  three  male  members  of  his  Parish  presented 
"  to  him  an  affectionate  Address.  This  was 
"  followed  by  an  Address,  admirably  written, 
♦'from  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  female 
"  members  of  his  Parish.'1— Ibid,  83,  84. 

A  mutual  Council  was  called,  and  able  Coun- 
sel were  employed  on  both  sides.  "  There 
M  were  various  charges  of  imprudence  or  im- 
'•  morality,  but  their  inventors  did  not  seem  to 
"attach  any  importance  to  them;  and  the 
"  agents  of  the  Parish  declared,  in  the  public 
"  hearing,  that  if  the  affair  of  exchanges  was 
"  yielded,  all  other  difficulties  could  be  settled 
u  in  five  minutes.  In  the  result,  the  charges,  in 
11  general,  were  pronounced  '  not  supported,'  or 
"unimportant.  The  great  question  was, 
"  '  Whether  Mr.  Codman  should  be  censured 
"  '  for  his  course  in  regard  to  exchanges  ?'  And, 
"  on  this,  the  Court  were  equally  divided." — 
Ibid,  87,  88. 

The  opponents  of  Doctor  Codman,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  futile  result  of  the  first  Council 
"  demanded  another  Mutual  Council,  on  the 
"failure  of  which  proposition,  the  Parish  Com- 
"mittee  was  instructed  to  call  an  ex  parte 
"  Council,  and  submit  to  it  two  questions : 
"  First, '  Whether  Mr.  Codman  had  not  given 
"'just  cause  of  complaint  in  regard  to  ex- 
"  '  changes  ?'  Secondly,  '  Whether  his  dismis- 
" '  sion  should  not  take  place,  on  account  of 
"  '  the  divided  and  unhappy  state  of  the  Par- 
«  «  ish  V  "—Ibid,  91. 

"  The  second  Council,  which  met  on  May  12, 
"  1812,  consisted  of  nine  Ministers,  four  of 
"  whom  were  chosen  by  Mr.  Codman  and  his 
"  friends,  and  four  by  his  opponents.  Rev. 
"  Dr.  Lathrop,  of  West  Springfield,  was  chosen 
"  Moderator  and  umpire." 

But  this  second  Mutual  Council,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Moderator,  decided  in 
Doctor  Codman's  favor,  the  Moderator  justify- 
ing his  course  by  the  expression  of  his  confi- 
dence that  an  accommodating  spirit  would 
prevail,  and  Doctor  Codman  favor  his  people 
with  an  enlarged  system  of  ministerial  ex- 
change. But  Doctor  Codman  was  not  disposed 
to  surrender  his  right  to  exchange,  as  his  views 
of  duty  required.  The  steps  which  he  took  to 
carry  out  Doctor  Lathrop's  suggestions  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  "  The  Parish  Committee 
"  still  insisted  that  Mr.  Codman  should  ex- 
change with  twelve  Ministers,  whom  they 
"named.     Although    he    actually  exchanged 


"  with  two   of  them,  this  did  not  satisfy  his 
"  opponents." — Ibid,  95. 

"  The  difficulties  were  not  ended,  but  matters  J 
"  soon  came  to  a  crisis.  At  a  meeting  of  the  , 
"Parish,  Nov.  24,  1812,  it  was  again  voted  ' 
"by  the  Parish  to  dismiss  their  Pastor.  On 
"the  following  Sunday,  they  placed  another 
"  Minister  in  the  pulpit,  with  a  guard  on  the 
"  pulpit-stairs,  so  that  Mr.  Codman  was[obliged 
"to  preach  from  the  platform,  below  the  pul- 
"  pit ;  and,  after  preaching,  he  retired  with  his 
"congregation.  The  Parish  preacher  then 
"  went  through  his  services ;  and,  in  the  af- 
"  ternoon,  performed  a  second  service,  at  the 
"  close  of  which,  Mr.  Codman  regained  his  pul- 
"  pit  and  went  through  his  usual  labors,  hav- 
"  ing  some  hundreds  of  hearers ;  while  the  oth- 
"  er  preacher,  much  to  the  confusion  of  the 
"  opposition,  had  only  about  fifty. 

"  This  strange  and  unheard  of  outrage  was 
"  so  revolting  to  the  public  sense  of  decorum, 
"  in  the  minds  of  men  of  all  religious  denomin- 
"  ations,  that  the  opposers  of  Mr.  Codman,  by 
"this  step,    annihilated,    at   once,  their    own 
"  power  and  gave  to  him  the  triumph.     They 
"  soon  agreed  to  sell  their  pews  and  retire  from 
"  the  Parish.     And  thus  was  the  Pastor  left 
"perfectly  free  on  the   subject  of  exchanges ; 
"  and  the  Parish  now  voted  as  follows :  '  As  it 
"'is  the  important  privilege  of  the  Christian 
"  '  Minister  to  regulate  his  exchanges  with  his 
" '  brethren    according  to   the    unbiased  dic- 
"  '  tates  of  his  own  mind  and  conscience,  we 
"'think  it  expedient  that  the  Parish  should 
"  '  agree,  that  Mr.  Codman  should  not  be  confin- 
" l  ed  in    his    exchanges,    the   advice  of  any 
" '  Council   or    member  thereof  notwithstand- 
"  '  ing ;  as  the  advice  that  was  given  was  upon 
"  '  the  expectation,  that  the  disaffected  were  to- 
" '  continue  active    members    of    the    Parish,. 
"  '  which  is  not  now  the  case  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
" '  ercise  of  this  privilege  shall  not  again  be 
"'made  the   subject  of  complaint  before  an 
"  'ecclesiastical  Council,  in  this  Parish. ' 

"  It  appears  that,  at  this  time,  of  one  hun- 
"  dred  and  fifty  church  members,  all  but  seven 
"  or  eight  were  anxious  to  retain  their  Pastor ; 
"which  may  show  how  very  unjust  and  op- 
"  pressive,  in  respect  to  the  Church,  would  have 
"  been  the  triumph  of  the  opposers  of  the 
"  Minister  in   the  Parish."— Ibid,  49. 

While  the  Dorchester  controversy  was  pend- 
ing, the  influences  which  prepared  the  way  for 
an  open  development  of  Unitarian  sentiment 
were  in  active  operation.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims  (ii.  296)  states  that  "In  one  year 
"  (1809)  were  published  Fellowes'  Religion 
"  without  Cant,  with  a  new  title  and  slight  al- 
"  terations ;  the  Improved  Version  of  the  New 
"  Testament;  Belsham's  Letters  on  the  character 
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"  and  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley  ;  and,  probably, 
11  others  of  the  like  description." 

But  as  to  the  real  state  of  theological  senti- 
ment, at  least  in  his  own  neighborhood,  no  one 
was  better  qualified,  at  this  date,  (1809)  to 
testify  than  the  Pastor  of  the  Brattle-street- 
church.  His  letters  to  Belsham  enable  us  to 
observe  with  his  eyes  and  form  our  own  judg- 
ment. His  own  theological  position,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  brethren  in  sympathy  with  him, 
can  be  readily  inferred.  To  Belsham  he  writes  : 
"  Do  you  wish  to  hear  any  thing  of  American 
14  Theology  ?  I  can  tell  you  that,  except  in  the 
44  little  town  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  there 
u  cannot  be  collected  from  any  span  of  one 
44  hundred  miles,  six  Clergymen  who  have  any 
44  conceptions  of  rational  theology,  and  who 
44  would  not  shrink  from  the  suspicion  of  anti- 
44  trinitarianism,  in  any  shape. 

44  In  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  where 
44  are  to  be  found  the  most  popular  Clergy,  who 
44  have  what  the  French  call  4  onction '  and  we 
44  'cant,"1  the  higher  orders  of  people  are  infi- 
44  dels;  the  lower,  fanatics;  the  preachers, 
44  Scotch  Calvinists.  It  is  the  prevailing  idea, 
44  all  over  the  United  States,  that  the  Clergy  of 
"Boston  are  little  better  than  Deists." — Let- 
ter of  Buckminster,  Feb.  5,  1809,  in  the  Memoir 
of  Belsham,  593. 

44  The  State  of  Connecticut,  the  greater  part 
44  of  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  are 
44  filled  with  what  we  call  Hopkinsian  Clergy- 
41  men,  or  the  followers  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
44  and  others  (especially  Dr.  Hopkins)  who 
44  pushed  the  first  tenets  of  Calvinism  only  to 
'4  their  natural  consequence.  A  new  theologi- 
44  cal  institution,  under  the  direction  of  Minis- 
44  ters  of  their  description,  has  just  been  en- 
44dowed  and  opened  within  thirty  miles  of 
44  Boston  ;  its  funds  are  derived  from  the  extra- 
44  ordinary  munificence  of  three  or  four  well- 
44  meaning  men,  who  think  to  support  the 
44  cause  of  Orthodoxy,  which  has  been  very 
44  much  declining  under  the  influence  of  good 
44  sense  and  liberal  Ministers.  However,  the 
44  most  bigoted  and  exclusive  spirit  of  Calvin- 
44  ism  seems  now  reviving,  and,  perhaps,  gain- 
44ing  ground,  even  in  Boston.  I  have  been,  for 
44  many  months,  exposed  to  some  of  its  dead- 
44  liest  shafts,  in  consequence  of  a  little  Collec- 
tion of  Hymns,  unorthodox,  not  heterodox, 
44  which  I  have  made  for  the  use  of  my  Society. 
44  However,  we  shall  stand  our  ground  very 
44  firmly,  in  Boston.  There  is  no  place  on  the 
44  face  of  the  globe  where  so  much  attention  is 
44  paid  to  Ministers,  by  all  ranks,  especially  the 
44  most  polished.  Those  very  men  who,  in 
44  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  would  probably 
44  be  infidels,  because  they  could  not  be  Calvin- 
44  ists,  are  among  us,  in  Boston,  rational  Chris- 
44  tians  ;  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Cler- 


44  gy  ;  and,  not  a  few,  professors  of  Christianity. 
44  Our  only  danger  is  in  our  security  and 
44  strength."—  Ibid. 

'*  Our  American  edition  of  Griesbach  is 
44  nearly  printed  at  the  University  Press,  at 
44  Cambridge.  I  shall  take  the  trouble  of  com- 
44  piling  and  collecting  a  supplementary  vol- 
44  lime,  to  contain  a  translation  of  his  Prolego- 
44  mena,  the  authorities  for  his  variations,  and 
44  some  miscellaneous  matter,  which  I  hope  to 
44  make  useful  to  theological  students. 

44  We  are  reprinting  your  edition  of  Newcomer 
44  though  without  much  encouragement,  which, 
44  indeed,  can  hardly  be  expected.  But  it  is  a 
44  great  thing  to  have  a  book  accessible  and  in 
44  print."—  Ibid. 

44 1  am  always  mortified  when  I  find  you  ex- 
44  pressing  such  confident  expectations  of  Amer- 
44  ica,  and  such  high  sentiments  of  its  religious 
44  freedom  and   spirit   of  improvement.      The 
44  truth  is,  that,  except  in  Boston  and  its  imme- 
44  diate  vicinity,   the  most  bigoted  Calvinism 
44  prevails  among  the  regular  part  of  the  Clergy  ; 
44  and   the   Baptists   and  Methodists,  of    every 
44  description,   are  the  only   sectarians  known. 
44  The  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  New  York,  are 
44  not  less  narrow  and  intolerant  than  the  most 
44  despotic  portion  of  the  original  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land; and,  what  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented, 
44  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Connecticut 
44  and   Vermont   have  formed    a  partial  union 
44  with  the  Presbyterian-church  in  the  United 
44  States,  and  sent  Deputies  to  the  General  As- 
44  sembly  at  Philadelphia.     We  are,  as  yet,  in- 
44  dependent,    in    Massachusetts;    and,  though 
44  with   some    inconveniences,    retain   our    old 
44  Congregational  connexion,  subject  to  no  Plat- 
44  form,  subscribers  to  no  Articles,  and  united 
44  only  so  far  as  we  please  with  one  another,  ex- 
44  changing  with  whom  we  please,  and  acting 
44  with  those  only  with  whom  we  find  we  can 
44  best  agree.     But   there  is,  among  us,  an  in- 
44  creasing  party  of  Calvinists  and  Hopkinsians, 
44  who  wish  to  promote  a  more  exclusive  union, 
44  on  the   basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
44  Faith,  and  who  will,  therefore,  form  a  schism. 
44  in  our  Congregational  connexion  and  separate- 
44  from  us,  and  probably  send  Delegates  to  the- 
44  General  Assembly.     They  are  not  yet  the  ma- 
44  jority  in  our  State,  and  it  is  much  hoped  they 
44  never  will  be." — Memoirs    of  Belsham,    596, 
597. 

44 1  have  barely  time,  at  present,  to  inclose  a. 
44  small  parcel,  consisting  of  some  late  Sermona 
44  by  Clergymen  of  this  town  and  its  vicinity — 
u  that  of  Dr.  Griffin  will  give  you  a  specimen 
44  of  the  tenets  and  talents  of  the  bigoted  Cal- 
44  vinists,  who  have  built  a  very  handsome  new 
44  Chapel,  and  are  making  great  exertions  to 
41  perpetuate  and  extend  their  doctrines.  Vain 
44  hope  !     Their  place  of  worship  must  follow 
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*'  the  fate  of  other  places  of  worship  in  this 
"  town,  established  to  perpetuate  the  most  rigid 
11  principles  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  and  the 
"  English  Episcopal  Churches ;  all  the  zeal  and 
"  jealous  foresight  of  whose  founders  have  not 
"  availed  to  prevent  their  becoming  Unitarian 
"  Chapels,  almost  before  they  (the  founders) 
"  were  cold  in  their  graves." — Buckminstrf  s 
Letter,  Dec.  1809,  in  the  Memoir  ofBelsham,  598. 

In  1810,  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  who,  from 
1794,  had  been  Pastor  of  the  Summer-street- 
church,  in  Boston,  was  called  to  the  Presiden- 
cy of  Harvard-college,  as  the  successor  of  Pres- 
ident Webber.  Possessed  of  rare  intellectual 
and  moral  gifts,  with  a  remarkable  fascination 
of  manner  and  a  power  of  discerning  the  char- 
acter and  controlling  the  motives  of  others,  i.a 
which  he  stood  pre-eminent,  his  influence,  in 
connection  with  the  College,  contributed  largely 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Unitarian  develope- 
ment  that  was  soon  to  take  place. 

A  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  (ii.  477) 
says  :  "Of  the  measures  taken  to  promote  Uni- 
44  tarianism  in  College,  during  the  Presidency 
41  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  pos- 
"  sible  means  were  used.  Periodicals  were  es- 
"  tablished;  books,  in  great  numbers  and  variety, 
11  were  patronized  and  published ;  very  large 
""  sums  of  money  were,  in  some  way,  expended  ; 
"  Unitarian  officers  were  appointed ;  and  the 
*'  work  of  innovation  was  carried  on,  until  the 
"  whole  concern  was  revolutionized." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Idfe  and  Character  of  President  Kirkland,  (p.  45) 
remarks  :  '*  Dr.  Kirkland's  favorite  study,  the 
"  one  in  which  he  excelled  and  had  made  the 
"  greatest  proficiency,  was  unquestionably  Eth- 
"  ics ;  and  his  favorite  writer,  in  this  depart- 
"  ment,  was  Abraham  Tucker,  the  ingenious 
"  author  of   The  Light  of  Nature  purstied." 

He  adds  :  "'  His  influence  on  the  students  was 
44  no  less  remarkable  than  on  the  teachers.  Be- 
41  fore  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  had  a  strong 
"  impression  that  the  pupils  of  a  College  may 
"  be  better  managed  by  addressing  their  affec- 
"  tion9  and  appealing  to  their  sense  of  honor 
k'  and  right,  than  by  threats  and  penalties.  His 
11  gentle  spirit  always  leaned  to  moderation.  It 
44  was  '  the  silken  string  running  through  the 
'  •  pearl  chain  of  all  his  virtues.'  Accordingly, 
44  he  began  by  treating  them  as  young  gentl'e- 
"  men,  and  leading  them  to  regard  him  as  their 
44  friend.  His  whole  intercourse  with  them  was 
u  suited  to  inspire  them  with  mingled  reverence 
44  and  affection,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  culti- 
44  vate  those  elegant  letters,  the  benign  effects  of 
44  which  they  witnessed  in  his  refined  mind,  and 
"  polished  language,  and  courtly,  address." — 
Young's  Discourse,  53. 

Still  again,   he  says  :  "  Dr.  Kirkland  did  not 


'•  sink  the  Clergyman  in  the  President.  He  still 
"  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  Church.  He 
"  did  not  forget  that  the  College  was  primarily 
"  and  chiefly  designed  to  educate  Christian 
"  Ministers  and  to  supply  the  Churches  with 
"  able  and  pious  Pastors.  He  recollected  that 
"  it  was  originally  a  theological  institution,  and 
"was  dedicated  to  'Christ  and  the  Church.' 
"  And,  although,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the 
11  growth  of  the  country,  things  had  somewhat 
"  changed,  and  the  School  of  the  Prophets  had 
"  grown  into  a  University,  he  still  regarded  it 
44  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  sacred  ob- 
44  jects  of  the  Seminary.  Under  his  adminis- 
44  tration,  the  Theological  Faculty  was  separa- 
44  ted  from  the  College ;  new  Professors  were 
"  added  to  it ;  Divinity  Hall  was  erected  ;  the 
"  Society  for  promoting  Theological  Educa- 
"  tion,  in  Harvard  University,  was  formed ; 
"  and  a  fund  of  forty  thousand  dollars  was  ob- 
"  tained  and  devoted  to  this  special  purpose." 
—Ibid,  57. 

His  influence  upon  the  Ministers  and,  through 
them,  upon  the  community,  is  also  noted, 
"  Standing,  as  he  did,  at  the  head  of  the  Cler- 
"  gy,  he  was  looked  up  to,  by  them,  with  un- 
44  mingled  reverence  and  affection,  as  one  of 
"  themselves  They  regarded  him  as  presiding, 
"  not  over  the  interests  of  learning  and  educa- 
"  tion,  merely,  but  over  the  interests  of  religion 
44  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  When  they 
4'  came  up,  annually,  to  Cambridge,  at  the 
"  great  literary  festival  of  the  Institution,  his 
"  house  was  the  gathering  place  of  their  tribe ; 
"  and  they  visited  him  as  their  brother.  On 
"  the  other  hand,  the  President  being  the  spir- 
"  itual  guide  and  counsellor  of  the  graduates, 
"  who  were  destined  for  the  Church  and  prepar- 
"  ing  for  the  ministry,  whenever  they  left  to 
"  take  charge  of  Parishes,  in  various  parts  of 
"  New  England,  he  was  invited  to  be  present 
"  and  assist  in  the  services.  His  attendance 
"  was  always  solicited  and  expected  ;  and,  gen- 
"  erally,  obtained.  It  was  thought  that  an  Or- 
''  dination  could  hardly  go  on  in  a  regular  way, 
"  that  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  and 
"and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  President 
"  of  the  University.  At  such  times,  he  met 
"  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  sacred  office  ;  and 
"  revived  his  intimacy  with  them  ;  and  did  not 
"  fail  to  remind  them  of  old  Harvard.  The 
"  people,  too,  who  attended  the  Ordination, 
"  generally  found  out  that  the  Clergyman  with 
u  the  benignant  countenance,  and  winning 
"  manners,  and  delightful  conversation,  was 
44  the  President   of  the   College.     Their  sons, 

4  engaged  in  their  preparatory  studies,  saw,  in 
"  him,  their  future  guardian  and  patron.  The 
''  Minister  ordained,  coining  forth  from  Cam- 

'4  bridge  with  ardent  attachments  to  it  and  to 
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*•  its  head,  naturally  diffused  the  same  feelings 
tl  through  the  minds  of  these  young  men  and 
*;  their  parents  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
4i  the  thought  never  entered  their  heads  that 
u  they  could  go  to  any  other  place  than  Har- 
"  vard  University  for  a  collegiate  education. 
"  Yoiing  men  of  bright  minds,  but  narrow  re- 
"  sources,  were  found  out  by  the  Minister,  and 
u  were  encouraged  to  fit  themselves  for  College; 
4*  and,  when  prepared,  were  sent  to  Cara- 
41  bridge,  with  a  letter  to  the  President,  which 
f  was  sure  to  obtain  for  them  the  means  of  go- 
u  ing  through  the  academic  coursed -Ibid  60.  61. 

To  this  may  be  appended  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  memory  of  President  Kirkland,  by  the  bi- 
ographer of  Chief-justice  Parsons,  (Memoirs, 
288).  M  Dr.  Kirkland  was  not  a  man  of  pro- 
lk  found  learning,  nor  of  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
'•  quirements.  Although  he  was  capable  of  con- 
"  siderable  application,  for  a  time,  his  habits 
u  were  not  those  of  a  student,  and,  indeed,  his 
"  general  indolence  was  obvious  and  undenia- 
"  ble.  But  he  had  a  knowledge  of  character, 
u  a  power  of  penetrating  into  motives  and  pur- 
"  poses,  and  a  sagacity  in  his  judgment  of 
"  persons  and  of  things ;  and,  in  his  adapta- 
M  tion  of  means  to  an  end,  which,  within  my 
"  own  observertion,  have  never  been  equalled. 
44  This  vigorous  and  penetrative  intellect, 
44  which  gave  him  a  great  mastery  over  all  who 
M  approached  him,  was  never,  with  him,  a  ser- 
41  vaut  of  ambition,  either  in  the  form  of  love 
4i  of  fame  or  love  of  power.  To  these  things 
4i  he  was  indifferent.  The  characteristic  which 
14  marked  him  out,  from  other  men,  and  made 
4t  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  his 
"  age,  was  the  marvelous  union  of  intellectual 
11  force  and  faculties  surpassed  by  none,  with 
4'  the  most  simple  and  unassuming  manners, 
44  and  a  kiudness— a  warm,  affectionate,  univer- 
4i  sal,  and  unfailing  kindness.1' 

It  is  not  strange  that  many  who  had  been, 
hitherto,  the  friends  of  Harvard-college,  should 
regard,  with  apprehension,  the  character  of  the 
influence  which  it  was  henceforth  destined  to 
exert.  The  alarm  was  increased  when  Doctor 
Griffin,  recently  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  new 
Park-street-church,  in  Boston,  insisted  upon 
his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard-college,  and  was  repelled,  his  claim 
being  referred  to  a  Committee.  The  subsequent 
changes  effected  by  the  Legislature,  at  the  in- 
stance of  persons  soon  to  be  recognized  as  lead- 
ing and  avowed  Unitarians,  in  the  Charter  of 
the  College,  seemed,  to  many,  to  intimate  the 
plain  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Doc- 
tor Kirkland,  to  retain  the  control  of  it  in 
their  own  hands.  * 


*"An  Act  passed  in  1810,  prepared  by  the  late  Chief- 
justice  Parsons,  which  he  declared  to  a  Member  of  the 


A  degree  of  personal  exasperation  was  pro- 
duced, at  about  this  time,  by  an  affair  in  which 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Morse,  of  Charlestown,was  con- 
cerned. In  publishing  a  small  volume  on  the 
History  of  New  England,  he  was  represented  as 
trespassing  on  the  rights,  and  doing  injustice 
to  the  claims  of,  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  a  lady 
who,  in  somewhat  dependent  circumstances,  had 
issued  a  larger,  and  was,  preparing  to  bring  out 
an  abridged,  History  of  the  United  States.  Doc- 
tor Morse  was  represented  as  taking  advantage 
of  her  helplessness,  and  pre-occupying  the 
market  with  a  work  which  thereby  excluded 
her's  from  the  prospect  of  success. 

A  Committee  of  award,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  came  to  a  conclusion  which,  on 
the  two  sides,  was  diversedly  interpreted. 
Upon  application,  by  Doctor  Morse,  for  a  clearer 
statement,  it  was  intimated  to  him,  by  the 
Committee,  that  the  idea  of  a  pecuniary 
indemnity  was  included  in  the  "  valuable 
"  consideration  "  of  their  award.  Doctor  Morse 
professed  his  earnest  desire  to  do  justice ; 
but  he  could  not  consent,  by  the  payment  of 
any  sum  of  money,  to  admit  that  he  had 
committed  any  offence  which  required  such  a 
form  of  satisfaction.  He  had  issued  his  own 
book  in  good  faith,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  Miss  Adams.  He  had  arrested 
the  sale  of  the  second  edition,  to  avoid 
giving  any  new  offense.  He  professed  his 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  gentlemen 
who  most  blamed  his  conduct,  in  making 
provision  for   Miss  Adams's  comfort. 

"  Legislature,  he  had  held  in  readiness  for  more  than  two 
*'  years,  waiting  for  a  safe  opportunity  to  bring  it  forward, 
"  according  to  which  the  Board  was  to  consist  of  the  Pres- 
"  ident  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
11  sentativee,  and  an  elective  hody  of  fifteen  Clergymen 
•'and  fifteen  laymen,  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacan- 
"  cies.  By  this  law,  Unitarianism  was  virtually  enthroned 
"  at  Cambridge,  and  the  way  prepared  for  its  perpetual 
"  dominion.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  what  the 
"  Legislature  could  do,  the  Legislature  could  undo;  as,  in 
"  1812,  the  new  order  of  things  was  totally  abolished,  and 
"  the  Government  of  the  College  restored  to  its  former 
"  standing.  Only  two  years  after,  the  law  of  1810,  with 
"  some  alterations,  was  revived.  According  to  this  enact- 
"  ment,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  Board  of  Overseers 
"  consists  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  the  Coun- 
"  cil.  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"  and  an  elective  body  of  thirty  persons,  having  power  to 
"  fill  their  own  vacancies. 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  this  Act  was  introduc- 
"  ed,  were  very  extraordinary.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin  had 
"  been,  for  some  time,  Pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church, 
"  in  Boston,  and,  as  such,  by  the  express  language  of  the 
"  Constitution,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
"  Harvard-college.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of 
"  of  him.  nor  was  he  apprized  of  the  time  or  place  of  any 
"  meetings.  At  length,  he  went,  unasked,  and  claimed  his 
"  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  His  claim  was  disputed, 
"  and  the  subject  referred  to  a  Committee,  a  majority  of 
"  whom  reported  in  favor  of  Dr.  Griffin.  Still,  his  right 
"  was  not  allowed  him ;  an  adjournment  was  called  for,  to 
"  save  time :  and,  in  the  interval,  the  law  of  which  we  are 
"  speaking,  was  whipped  through  the  Legislature,  obviously 
"  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Dr.  Griffin,  and  preventing 
"  others,  of  similar  sentiments,  from  evermore  obtaining 
"  seats  in  the  old  established  way,  as  overseers  of  Har- 
"  vard-college. ''—Spirit  of  Pilgrims,  iL,  4T9. 
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But,  in  his  own  view  of  the  case,  the  publi- 
cation of  his  pamphlet,  True  Reasons,  etc..  in 
1805,  had  been  his  great  offence,  for  which  he 
was  now  called  to  suffer.  He  had  incurred  an 
odium  which  could  be  meted  out  to  him,  more 
plausibly,  in  connection  with  the  affair  of  Miss 
Adams,  than  in  connection  with  his  opposition 
to  the  election  of  Doctor  Ware,  or  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Panoplist. 
He  was,  among  the  Orthodox,  the  leading  of- 
fender. Year  after  year,  he  felt  that  he  was 
persistently  persecuted.  His  name  was  paraded 
in  papers  and  pamphlets ;  and  his  moral  char- 
acter was  traduced  as  something  odious. 
When,  at  a  later  date,  his  book  and  that  of 
Miss  Adams  were  carefully  compared  and  ex- 
amined, and  it  was  found  that  the  work 
of  the  latter  had  been — at  least  something  like 
thirty  per  cent,  of  it — transferred  from  Ramsey, 
with  only,  here  and  there,  the  change  of  a 
word  or  the  transposition  of  a  clause,  and  these 
facts  were  spread  before  the  community,  the 
controversy  came  to  a  sudden  close ;  and  it  is 
not  known  that  another  printed  line  helped  to 
prolong  the  strife. 

In  his  Appeal  (1814),  Doctor  Morse  takes  oc- 
casion to  show  how  a  matter  of  a  personal  kind 
had  been  transformed  into  one  of  public  inter- 
est. Under  the  conviction  that  his  peace  and 
usefulness  had  been  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the 
studious  and  over  officious  efforts  of  men  whom 
he  had  provoked  and  alienated,  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  election  cf  Dr.  Ware,  he  recognized 
in  them,  not  the  champions,  however  mistaken, 
of  injured  innocence,  but  theological  oppo- 
nents who  employed  against  him,  not  the  le- 
gitimate weapons  of  argument,  but  the  poison- 
ed arrows  of  slander. 

He  states,  in  his  Appeal,  some  of  the  reasons 
which  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  its  pub- 
lication. "  In  November,  1812,  another  "  friend, 
"  urging  me  against  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
"  which  I  then  contemplated,  and  alluding  to 
11  the  '  power  of  popular  prejudice,'  writes 
"  thus — '  I  will  give  you  an  instance  in  one 
"  4  who  had  no  prejudice  of  his  own.     He  men- 

'  tioned  that  it  was  astonishing  how  much  the 

1  public  were  disaffected  toward  you,  that 
"  '  your  many  virtues  were  buried  in  the  affairs 
*  '  of and  True  Reasons.''  " 

"  Another  letter,  from  another  source,  and 
"  about  the  same  date,  addressed  to  a  friend  of 
"mine,  lias  the  following  passage,  'So  decid- 
"  '  edly  and  strongly  is  the  tide  of  public 
lii  opinion  against  l)r.  M?  "  \marh  the  reason  as- 
signed,] 4M  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  DECISIVE  PART 
11  *  HE  HAS  TAKEN    IN    IDEOLOGICAL    CONCERNS, 

'•  4  and,   as   far   as   known,  on  account  of  the 
K  4  open  attacks  on  his  character,  &c,'    These  let- 


"  ters  are  all  from  persons  who  move  in  the 
"  circles  of  the  opposition  ;  who  are  conversant 
"  with  their  opinions ;  who  know  their  feel- 
"  ings ;  and  who  are  credible  witnesses  of 
"  what  they  relate.  If  such,  in  truth,  was  the 
"  state  of  public  opinion,  so  far  as  respected  the 
"  opposers  of  Orthodoxy,  and  all  whom  they 
'•  could  influence,  was  it  not  time  for  me  to  at- 
"  tempt,  at  least,  to  correct  this  public  opinion, 
"  by  a  statement  of  facts, — by  a  refutation  of 
"  calumnies  ?  If  this  shall  have  no  effect  to 
"  change  determined  opposers,  it  may,  at  least, 
"  prevent  their  influence  in  perverting  and  al- 
ienating friends  and  the  upright  and  fair- 
"  minded  in  the  community.  It  may  check 
"  the  tide  of  calumny  and,  ultimately,  turn  it 
"  against  those  who  have  wickedly  put  it  in 
"  motion." — Morse's  Appeal,  55,  56. 

In  other  instances,  besides  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  points  out  manifestations  of  what  he 
regards  as  a  persecuting  spirit.  "The  spirit 
"  and  artifices  of  modern  Unitarians,  in  this 
"  region,  have  been  manifested  in  acts  of  per- 
"  secution,  not  only  against  me,  personally,  in 
"  the  instances  brought  into  view  in  this  pam- 
"  phlet,  and  in  many  others,  which  I  omit  here 
"  to  specify,  but  which  I  may  have  occasion, 
"  hereafter,  to  state  ;  but  also  against  Rev.  Mr. 
"  Codman,  the  Theological  Institution  at  Ando- 
"  ver,  Park-street-church,  in  Boston,  and  its 
"  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin,  in  the  recent  at- 
"  tempts  to  prevent  his  obtaining  a  seat  at  the 
"  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  College.  In  these 
"  prominent  instances,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
"  visible  to  attentive  observers,  has  this  spirit 
"  shown  itself,  in  occurrences  of  greater  or  less 
"  interest  in  this  region,  particularly  for  the 
"  last  twenty  years."— Ibid,  182. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  notice,  at  length, 
the  documents  or  evidences  in  support  of  his 
assertions,  produced  by  Doctor  Morse.  After 
presenting  them,  however,  he  remarks  :  "In 
"  the  preceding  documents  will  be  found,  if  I 
"mistake  not,  abundant  evidence,  that  the 
"  University  at  Cambridge  has,  since  the  death 
"  of  the  late  learned,  amiable  and  excellent 
"  President  Willard,  and  his  equally  worthy 
"  contemporary,  Professor  Tappan,  undergone 
"  an  entire  and  very  important  revolution,  in 
"  its  religious  character.  This  is  a  fact,  which 
"  I  trust  no  one  will  undertake  to  deny.  By 
"  those  who  have  effected  this  revolution,  and 
"  who  now  contol  this  institution,  the  change 
"  alluded  to  will  be  admitted  and,  probably, 
"  gloried  in,  as  a  great  improvement.  They 
"  doubtless,  so  consider  it.  But  others,  who,  I 
"  trust,  are  yet  the  great  majority  in  NewEng- 
"  land,  who  maintain,  as  the  truth,  the  same 
a  faith  with  that  of  the  pious  and  venerable 
11  Founders  and   subsequent  Benefactors  and; 
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"  Patrons  of  this  Seminary,  as  well  as  of  its 
"  successive  Instructors  and  Governors,  down 
"  to  the  late  President  Willard,  have  very  dif- 
"  ferent  ideas  on  this  subject.  They  consider 
11  this  change,  as  an  unauthorized,  unconstitu- 
"  tional,  and  very  injurious  perversion  of  the 
"  funds  of  the  institution ;  as  subverting  the 
*'  great  and  pious  designs  of  its  founders  and 
"  benefactors  ;  as  converting  the  means  which 
"  they  had  provided,  in  their  solicitude  for  the 
11  welfare  of  their  posterity,  by  their  sacrifices 
"  and  their  prayers,  for  the  support  of  what 
"  they  considered  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
"  into  means  for  undermining  and  overthrowing 
"  this  very  faith ;  as  seizing,  by  stratagem,  the 
"  Armory  which  they  had  established  and  fur- 
"  nished  for  the  defence  and  security  of  Zion, 
"  in  this  New  World,  and  employing  all  its 
"  means  for  these  purposes,  to  mar  her  beauty, 
•'*  destroy  her  foundations,  and  lay  her  waste."-- 
Ibid,  183,  184. 

11  Should  I  be  asked,  whence  these  fears  ? 
"  Why  this  alarm  ?  Where  are  the  evidences 
"  of  this  defection  from  the  ancient  faith  ?  of 
"  this  threatening  change  in  the  religious  char- 
"  acter  of  the  College  ?  I  direct  such  inquirer 
■■*'  to  the  evidence  furnished  in  the  preceding 
u  pages.  I  point  him  to  the  Anthology,  a  work 
<;  edited  and  patronized  by  the  leaders  of  the 
u  party  who  effected  this  revolution,  and  which 
"  ultimately  sunk  under  the  weight  of  its  own 
11  sins.  I  point  him  to  The  General  depository 
11  and  Review,  the  successor  of  the  Anthology ; 
11  possessing  the  same  character  and  spirit ;  dif- 
"  fering  in  little  else  than  its  size  and  its  name; 
"  and  issued  from  the  very  walls  of  the  College  ; 
11  edited  by  one  of  its  officers  ;  and  supported  by 
"  others  of  that  body.  I  risk  nothing,  when  I 
"  assert  that  the  religious  principles  advocated 
"  in  these  works  are  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
14  faith  of  the  Founders  of  the  College  and  to 
u  that  of  a  very  large  part  of  its  respectable 
"  and  liberal  benefactors  ;  and  that  one  object 
"  of  these  publications  was,  and  is,  to  oppose, 
"  to  render  odious  and  ridiculous,  in  the  view 
11  of  the  public,  and,  were  it  possible,  to  over- 
"  throw,  this  faith,  and  to  introduce,  in  its 
"  place,  what  the  Orthodox  have  alway,  con- 
"  sidered,  another  Gospel. 

"  I  point  also  to  the  Improved  version  of  the 
"  New  Testament,  as  it  is  styled,  an  edition  of 
"  which  has  been  published  and  sold  in  Boston, 
"  under  the  auspices  of  those  who  have  a  con- 
11  trolling  influence  over  the  College.  These 
"  publications,  without  adverting  to  other 
"  facts,  which  exist  in  abundance,  sufficiently 
"  indicate,  that  a  great  and  important  change 
'*  has  taken  place  in  the  religious  character  of 
"  the  University ;  and  they  indicate,  also,  the 
"  nature  of  that  change.    The  tree  is  known 


"  by  its  fruits;  the  fountain  by  its  streams." — 
Ibid,  184,  185. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Liberal"  party 
contended  that  their  opponents  were  no  more 
entitled  than  themselves  to  be  called  "  Ortho- 
"  dox,"  in  the  sense  which  they  gave  to  Mr. 
Hollis's  words.  In  The  Narrative  of  the  Con- 
troversy between  Br.  Ware  and  the  Author,  by 
Miss  Adams,  published  in  1814,  it  was  said : 
"  The  point  decided  by  the  election  of  Dr. 
"  Ware  was  this,  that,  in  order  to  determine, 
"  whether  a  man  has  the  requisite  qualifica- 
"  tions  for  filling  the  theological  chair,  it  is 
"  not  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  his  opin- 
"  ions,  on  subjects  on  which  pious  Christians 
"  are  divided  in  sentiment,  correspond  exactly 
"  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hollis  or  with  those 
"  of  the  Westminster  Divines  ;  but,  simply, 
"  whether  he  is  a  man  of  acknowledged  piety, 
"  learning,  talents,  and  benevolence.  This  is 
"  the  utmost,  that  the  revolution  in  Harvard- 
"  college,  as  Dr.  M.  is  pleased  to  call  it,  amounts 
"  to."— Page  21. 

Again,  "Now  the  doctrine  of  'imputation,' 
"  was  as  certainly  among  his"  {Hollis's}  "opin- 
"  ions,  as  any  other  named  by  Dr.  Morse,  and 
"  must  be  believed  equally  with  the  rest.  But 
"  this  doctrine,  every  one  knows,  is  given  up, 
"  universally,  by  the  Hopkinsian  Clergy,  and, 
"  we  believe  we  may  say,  is  now  never  preached, 
"  at  least  in  its  original  form,  in  any  pulpit  in 
'  New  England.  On  Dr.  Morse's  principle, 
"  then,  no  Professor  at  Andover  is  '  sound  or  or- 
"  '  thodox'  enough  to  be  chosen  the  Hollis  Pro- 
"  fessor  at  Cambridge  !  Indeed,  it  is  much  to 
"  be  doubted,  whether  any  respectable  Clergy- 
'  man,  of  any  sect,  can  be  found  in  the  State, 
"  who  could  conscientiously  accept  the  Chair 
;'  on  condition  of  subscribing  to  this  article ! 
"  So  absurd  are  the  plain. and  inevitable  conse- 
"  quences  of  the  precepts  which  Dr.  Morse 
"  would  set  up."— Ibid,  23,  24. 

Again,  "  Never,  we  confidently  say,  never, 
"  did  a  brighter  day  dawn  on  the  College  than 
"  now  illumes  it.  Never  was  it  more  sincerely 
"  devoted  to  Christ  and  the  Church.  They 
"  only,  whose  opinions  will  not  bear  examina- 
"  tion,  wiio  fear  the  effects  of  honest  and  un- 
"  biassed  inquiry,  can  view,  with  alarm,  the 
"  system  of  theological  education,  which  is 
"  now  established  at  Cambridge." — Ibid,  24, 

It  was  in  1812,  that  Doctor  Morse  preached 
the  annual  Convention  Sermon.  It  is  quite 
moderate,  although,  by  no  means,  wavering 
in  tone,  when  we  consider  his  relation  to  the 
pending  controversy  and  the  language  which 
was  used  by  some  of  the  preachers  who  had  al- 
most immediately  preceded  him. 

The  Convention  Sermon  of  1810  was  preach- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter,  of  Roxbury 
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It  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  list  of  doctrines 
to  be  accounted  fundamental ;  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  its  critics,  was  but  a  transparent  Trojan- 
horse  in  which  to  introduce  into  the  City  of 
God  the  fatal  foe.  It  challenged  very  general 
attention ;  and,  on  account  of  its  importance, 
will  afford  us  extended  extracts.  Doctor  Por- 
ter asks: 

"  What  are  we  to  think,  not  of  those  doc- 
"  trines,  which  have  been  exploded  by  protest- 
"  ants,  and  which  have  had,  and  now  have, 
14  their  turn  of  being  viewed  as  essentials  more 
44  extensively  than  any  others,  but  of  those  dis- 
"  puted  Articles  of  Faith  which  have  been  re- 
"  tained,  or  taught  and  required,  in  the  Cate- 
"  chisms  and  Confessions  of  Protestant  and 
"  Reformed  Churches,  and  in  particular  among 
"  ourselves  ?  Or,  to  be  more  explicit  still,  for 
"  I  wish  to  be  understood,  what  are  we  to  think 
44  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  total  de- 
44  pravity;  of  imputation  of  sin  and  righteous- 
44  ness;  of  a  trinity  in  unity ;  of  the  mere  hu- 
44  manity,  superangelical  nature,  or  absolute 
44  deity  of  Christ ;  of  particular  and  general  re- 
44  demption ;  of  unconditional  decrees ;  of 
"  personal  election  and  reprobation ;  of  moral 
"  inability  and  the  total  passiveness  of  man  in 
44  regeneration ;  of  the  special  and  irresistible 
44  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  perseverance, 
44  or  the  impossibility  of  the  believer's  total 
44  apostacy  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  the  abso- 
44  lute  eternity  of  the  torments  to  which  the 
44  wicked  will  be  sentenced  at  the  last  day  ? 

44  My  individual  belief,  in  respect  to  the  truth 
"  or  error  of  these  points,  can  be  of  but  little 
44  importance,  and  my  subject  no  way  requires 
44  that  it  should  be  given.  It  rather  becomes 
"me  to  follow  the  example  which  has  been 
"  sometimes  set  by  learned  Judges  on  the 
41  Bench,  when  difficult  questions  suggested 
"  themselves,  but  whose  decision  the  main  sub- 
44  ject  before  them  did  not  require,  and  pru- 
44  dently  say,  '  Neque  tenes,  neque  refello?  But 
14  it  is  pertinent  to  the  object  of  this  discourse 
44  and  consonant  to  my  serious  and  deliberate 
"  conviction,  to  observe,  that  I  cannot  place 
"  my  finger  on  any  one  Article  in  the  list  ot 
"  doctrines  just  mentioned,  the  belief  or  the  re- 
44  jection  of  which  I  consider  as  essential  to  the 
44  Christian  faith  or  character.  I  believe  that  an 
"  innumerable  company  of  Christians,  who 
"  never  heard  of  these  Articles,  or  who  were 
"  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  them, 
"have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus;  and  that  in- 
44  numerable  of  the  same  description  are  fol- 
lowing after." — Porter's  Convention  Sermon 
1810,  19,  20. 

41  Forasmuch  as  many,  on  this  anniversary,  or 
44  on  other  public  occasions,  have  taken  in  hand 
44  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those 
a  more  complex  and  mysterious  doctrines  which 


"  they  suppose  are  to  be  most  surely  believed 
"  among  us,  I  have  thought  that  I  might  be 
"  more  readily  indulged  in  the  preceding  ob- 
"  servations,  tending  to  illustrate  and  defend 
"  what  I  conceive  to  be  '  the  simplicity  that  is 
"  'in  Christ/ "—7^,  23,  24. 

"  Let  us  seriously  review  the  religious  Creeds 
"and  Church-covenants  which  are  in  use 
"  among  us,  and  satisfy  ourselves,  not  merely 
"  that  they  contain  no  Articles  but  may 
"  be  proved  by  Scripture ;  but  that  they 
"  contain  none  which  are  unessential,  or  else 
44  discard  them  as  unauthorized  tests  of 
44  the  qualifications  necessary  to  Christian 
''communion  and  charity.  To  every  symbol 
"  of  faith,  drawn  up  in  the  words  which 
"  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  in  preference  to 
"  those  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  may 
"  we  not  justly  apply  the  reasoning  of  the 
"  prophet.  '  The  hand  of  the  workman  hath 
"  '  made  it,  therefore  it  is  not  God.'  " — Ibid,  29. 

44  Charity  is  greater  than  faith,  and  than  all 
"  other  Christian  virtues.  Let  us  cultivate  it 
"  with  sincerity  and  ardor;  be  at  peace  among 
"  ourselves ;  and  study  to  promote  each  other's 
"  reputation,  usefulness,  and  comfort. 

"  If  there  are  any  who  are  disposed  to  cast 
"on  us  the  reproach  of  heresy;  to  withhold 
"  from  us  ministerial  or  Christian  communion, 
"  and  to  cause  divisions  and  separations  among 
"  our  Churches,  or  their  Pastors,  let  us  not  re- 
"  tort  their  accusations,  nor  imitate  their  con- 
"  duct.  But,  while  we  love  and  esteem  them 
"  as  Christian  brethren,  professors  of  the  com- 
"  mon  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  common  salva- 
"  tion,  it  does  not  become  us,  tamely,  to  surren- 
"  der  our  own  reputation  and  standing,  as 
"  Christians  or  Christian  Ministers.  It  is  rath- 
"  er  our  duty  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
"  Apostle  Paul,  in  a  similar  case,  and  to  adopt 
"  the  language,  which  he  employed,  on  behalf 
"  of  himself  and  his  friends,  when  his  and 
"  their  influence  and  Christian  character  were 
"  attempted  to  be  destroyed.  '  If  any  man 
"  4  trust  to  himself,  that  he  is  Christ's,  let  him, 
"  '  of  himself,  think  this  again,  that,  as  he  is 
"  '  Christ's,  even  so  are  we  Christ's.'  " — Ibid,  33. 

"In  the  Convention  Sermon  of  1811,  the 
speaker,  Reuben  Puffer,  gave  expression  to  fears 
which  agitated  many  hearts  beside  his  own  : 
"  While  Christ  is  recommended  as  a  preacher  oi 
"  righteousness,  let  him  also  be  held  up  to  the 
"  view  of  sinners,  as  a  Redeemer,  in  whose  aton- 
ing blood  their  sins  must  be  washed  away, 
"  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  whose  word 
"  and  spirit  they  must  be  prepared  for  heaven. 
"  Let  Christian  practice  be  built  on  Christian 
"  principles.  Let  good  works  be  enforced  by 
44  gospel  motives." — Pufler's  Convention  Sermon, 
1811,  8. 

"  Vital   godliness  has  ever  been  found  to 
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11  flourish  or  decline  as  evangelical  principles 
u  have  been  maintained  or  forsaken." — Ibid,  9. 

44  The  same  thing  is  required  by  the  spirit 
"  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  uniting,  not  a  divid- 
"  ing  spirit ;  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace, 
"  not  of  strife  and  contention.  The  religion  of 
"  Jesus  should  unite  all  his  disciples,  especially 
44  his  Ministers,  in  bonds  of  holy  friendship. 

11  With  singular  propriety  are  those  Scrip- 
"  tures,  which  discountenance  divisions  and 
"  enjoin  unanimity,  applicable  to  them." — Ibid 
11,  12. 

"  May  not  the  alarming  defection  in  some  of 
11  our  Churches  and  Congregations  be  traced  to 
"  the  same  cause ''.     With  surprise  and  concern 
44  our  hearers  perceive  the  wide  disagreement 
"  there  is  betwixt  Ministers.    They  are  at  a  loss 
"  to  account  how  this  should  happen  among 
44  men  who  have  made  religion  their  principal 
u  study,  and  are  professedly  conducting  others 
44  to  heaven.     To  them,  this  is  a  rock  of  offence 
"  which  they   cannot   easily  get   over.      This 
"  weakens   the  confidence  they  once   had   in 
a  their  spiritual  guides.     Disgusted,  they  turn 
"  from  them,  to  seek,  among  other  teachers  and 
44  from  other  guides,  that  unity  of  spirit,   that 
44  co-operation  in  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
44  office  which  they  perceive  do  not  exist  among 
44  their  own,     Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  strange 
44  if  the  sheep  are  scattered  in  the  wilderness, 
44  when  the   shepherds   fall  out  by   the  way. 
44  How  this  thing  will  terminate,  I  pretend  not 
44  to  forsee ;  but,  forgive  me,  if  I  add  my  fears, 
44  lest  the  goodly  fabric  of  church  order,  reared 
44  by  the  pious  care,    and   consecrated  by  the 
44  prayers  and  tears  of  our  venerable  forefathers, 
44  will  fall  in  ruins,  unless  prevented  by  greater 
44  unanimity  among  us.     Will  these  be  thought 
44  unfounded  surmises  ?     I  appeal  to  ecclesias- 
4%  tical  history.      Trace  it  from  the   apostolic 
44  down  to  the  present   age  ;  and,  if  it  do  not 
44  yield  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  dangerous 
44  tendency  of  clerical    dissensions,   and   thus 
44  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  then   let 
44  them  be  disregarded,  and  my  speech  counted 
44  nothing  worth."— Ibid,  14,  15. 

In  his  Sermon,  in  1812,  Doctor  Mors3  re- 
marked, in  conclusion,  as  follows :,  44  We  may 
44  learn  irom  our  subject  how  to  assort  tne 
44  doctrines  and  truths  of  our  religion — to  dis- 
44  tinguish  such  as  are  essential,  from  those 
44  which  rank  in  a  lower  grade,  in  the  divine 
44  scheme — and  hence  be  assisted  to  proportion 
44  our  attention  and  regard  to  each,  according 
44  to  its  importance.  The  doctrine  of  an  atoned 
44  ment,  made  by  a  Saviour  truly  divine,  and  of 
44  faith  in  this  atonement;  of  repentance  toward 
44  God,  followed  by  a  renunciation  of  the 
44  world ;  and  of  regeneration,  oy  the  special 
u  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  consider  as 


44  fundamental  in  the  Christian  scheme,  as  em- 
''  phatically  an  essential  part  of  the4  faith  once 
44  4  delivered  to  the  saints,'  and  for  which  it  is 
"  our  duty  earnestly  to  contend.  Wherever 
44  these  doctrines  are  correctly  understood  in 
44  in  their  whole  connexion,  and  cordially  em- 
44  braced,  and  their  influence  felt  in  the  heart, 
44  and  manifested  in  the  life,  all  the  subordinate 
44  doctrines,  precepts,  and  institutions  which, 
44  together,  constitute  the  Christian  scheme) 
44  will  be  habitually  estimated  and  regarded  in 
44  proportion  to  their  respective  importance  and 
44  influence,  in  producing  the  end  of  the  whole, 
44  which  is  Charity." — Doctor  J.  Morse's  Con- 
vention Sermon,,  1812,  20. 

In  other  quarters,  the  controversy  took  a  more 
distinctly  doctrinal  form.  Many  minds  that 
had  been  long  satisfied  with  Orthodox  views, 
amidst  the  discussions  of  the  time,  began  to 
waver.  Among  these  were  Noah  Worcester, 
one  of  a  ministerial  family -brotherhood,  which 
was  at  length  divided  in  itself,  two  out  of  its 
four  members  becoming  leaders  on  opposite 
sides. 

In  1810,  Noah  Worcester  published  a  duo- 
decimo volume  entitled,  Bible  News,  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  He  had  been  led, 
by  study  and  his  own  speculations,  to  adopt 
peculiar  views  of  the  Trinity,  the  main  feature 
of  which  was  that  he  interpreted  the  phrase, 
"  Son  of  God,"  in  a  somewhat  literal  sense. 
His  book  led  to  controversy,  and  provoked  the 
publication  of  pamphlet  after  pamphlet. 

In  1811,  at  Coventry,  in  Connecticut,  occur- 
red a  case  of  apostacy  from  the  Orthodox  faith, 
which  commanded  the  general  attention  of  the 
religious  community.  For  several  years,  Abiel 
Abbot  had  been  settled  there,  as  the  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational-church.  For  a  long  time, 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  defection  from 
the  faith.  But,  at  length,  in  1810,  apprehen- 
sions were  excited  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
his  people.  These  apprehensions  were  not 
quieted  by  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  in- 
quiries addressed  to  him,  nor  by  the  Sermons 
which  he  preached  on  the  controverted  topic. 
His  subsequent  experience  is  thus  stated  by  a 
writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  :  (ii,  93.) 
44  He  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  by  the 
44  Consociation  of  Tolland-county,  in  April, 
44  1811 ;  and,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  was 
44  dismissed  again  by  a  Council  of  his  own  selec- 
44  tion.  This  Council  was  4  imported'  from  the 
44  easterly  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  consisted 
44  entirely  of  men  belonging  to  what  was  then 
44  styled  the  liberal  party.  Their  proceedings, 
44  in  interfering  with  and  censuring  the  eccle- 
44  siastical  regulations  of  a  sister  State,  and  in 
44  affecting  to  overrule  an  authorized  decision  of 
44  Consociation,  called  forth  a  severe  but  merit- 
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t:  ed  rebuke  from  the  General  Association  of 
M  Connecticut,  at  their  meeting,  in  June,  1812. 
'.'  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Abbot  was  a  be- 
"  liever  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  at  the 
"  time  of  his  Ordination.  Yet  so  ambiguous 
"  were  his  allusions  to  the  subject,  and  so  care- 
"  fully  did  he  keep  his  sentiments  concealed, 
"  that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  settled  more 
"  than  a  dozen  years,  that  any  suspicions  were 
41  entertained  of  his  dissent  from  the  common 
41  faith  of  the  Churches." 

Mr.  Abbot  published  a  lengthy  Statement,  in 
which  he  exhibited  the  inj  ustice  of  his  treat- 
ment, basing  it  on  the  assumption  of  the  Con- 
sociation to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  his  case. 
He  quoted  the  language  of  John  Robinson,  and 
a  portion  of  President  S  tiles' s  Sermon  on  Christ- 
ian Union,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  and  set  forth  his  view  of  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  as  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Churches. 

To  this  Statement^  a  Reply  was  made  by  the 
Association  of  Tolland-county.  The  writer  of 
the  Reply  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bassett,  of  Hebron. 
In  this,  it  was  denied  that  injustice  had  been 
done  to  Mr.  Abbot  or  the  Church.  The  latter 
was  Consociated ;  and  the  Church  as  well  as 
its  Pastor  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  Consociation.  The  Reply  embod- 
ied A  Statement  of  Facts  by  the  Church,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  For  several  years  after  Mr.  Abbot  was 
"  settled  in  the  First  Society  in  Coventry,  there 
"  was  a  general  quietude  among  the  people 
"  respecting  him.  In  his  preaching,  he  dwelt 
"  much  on  morality.  When  he  dwelt  on  doc- 
"  trines,  his  discourses  were  inexplicit.  They 
li  were  particularly  so  respecting  the  character 
"  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  redemption.  He 
"  recited  scripture  passages,  which,  taken  lit- 
"  erally,  and  as  generally  understood,  prove 
"  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Christ. 
"  These  were  passed  without  explanation.  The 
"  people  indulged  not  a  doubt  but  that  he  un- 
"  derstood  them  as  they  are  generally  under- 
"  stood  by  Divines  and  Christians.  His 
"  morality  of  life  and  pleasant  deportment 
"  operated,  in  no  small  degree,  to  prevent  suspi- 
*•  cion. 

"  As  early  as  about  five  years  previous 
"  to  his  dismission,  some  noticed  that  he 
"  never  clearly  and  decidedly  taught  these 
"  doctrines.  This  omission,  with  several  other 
"  concurrent  circumstances,  excited,  in  their 
"  minds,  strong  apprehensions  that  he  disbe- 
11  lieved  them.  They  embraced  opportunities 
"  with  him  to  make  the  inquiry.  To  their  in- 
u  expressible  grief,  they  found  that  what  they 
11  had  apprehended  was  real.  They  endeavor- 
M  ed,  earnestly,  first  in  private,  afterwards  two 
41  or  three  brethren  in  company,   to  convince 


"  and  reclaim  him.  Eventually,  the  Church, 
"  as  a  body,  used  their  earnest  endeavors  to  re- 
"  claim  their  Pastor  from  errors  which  they 
"  considered  extremely  dangerous  to  him; 
*'  greatly  exposing  others  who  might  be  led  in- 
"  to  the  same,  by  his  instrumentality  ;  and,  at 
"  the  same  time,  highly  dishonorable  and  of- 
"  fensive  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 

"  Even  to  this  time,  though,  for  more  than 
"  two  years,  his  sentiments  had  been  matter  of 
"  public  conversation  in  the  Society,  such  was 
"  his  manner  of  preaching,  that  the  people,  in 
"  general,  professed  to  believe  that  his  senti- 
"  ments  respecting  the  Divinity  and  Atone- 
"  ment  of  Jesus  Christ  were  in  union  with  the 
"  sentiments'  of  other  Ministers,  in  general,  in 
"  the  vicinity,. 

"  The  Churcjh  now  urged  upon  him  the  duty 
"  of  relieving  the  people  from  this  mistake  and 
"  clearly  expressing  to  them  his  real  senti- 
"  ments.  Soon  after  this,  he  delivered  several 
"  Discourses  which  seemed  to  produce  general 
"  conviction  that  he  disbelieved  Christ's  Di- 
"  vinity  and  Atonement.  Had  he,  from  the 
"  first,  frankly  and  unreservedly  exhibited  what 
"  he  believed  to  be  the  counsel  of  God ;  in 
"  other  words,  had  he  freely  communicated  his 
"  own  sentiments  on  the  most  weighty  subjects, 
"  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  pains 
"  in  others  '  to  awaken  suspicion.1  It  may  be 
"  added,  that,  had  he  done  this  previously  to 
"  his  invitation  to  settle  in  this  place,  there  is 
"  no  reason  to  doubt  bat  that  there  would  have 
"  been  as  great  unanimity  in  withholding,  as 
"  there  was  in  giving,  that  invitation.  Conse- 
"  quently,  incalculable  mischief  to  the  Church 
"  and  Society  would  have  been  prevented. 

"  The  brethren  of  the  Church,  for  a  long 
"  course  of  time,  by  prayer,  by  conversation,  by 
"  adducing  texts  of  Scripture,  by  furnishing 
"  books  well-chosen  for  the  purpose,  employed 
"  their  solicitous  efforts  to  reclaim  their  Pastor. 
'•  With  deep  lamentation,  they  found  they 
"  found  their  efforts  to  be  unavailing.  Having 
"  pondered  much  on  their  unhappy  situation  ; 
,:  having,  in  many  instances,  sought  Divine 
*'  guidance,  by  united  prayer  ;  they  were  fully 
"  convinced  that  duty  to  their  Pastor,  to  his 
"  Church  and  people,  to  the  Church  of  God, 
"  generally,  and  to  the  great  Lord  of  all,  re- 
"  quired  that  further  measures  should  be  taken. 
"  They  judged  it  expedient,  however,  in  the 
"  first  instance,  to  ask  advice  of  the  Associa- 
11  tion."— Reply  to  Mr.  Abbot's  Statement,  15, 16. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Association,  therefore, 
the  steps  were  taken  which  have  been,  in  part, 
detailed.  Mr.  Abbot,  however,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  Congregation  which  adhered  to 
him,  resolved  to  call  an  ex-parte  Council.  This 
was  composed  of  Ministers  mainly  from  Eastern 
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Massachusetts,  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Abbot.* 
The  Rev.  David  Osgood,  D.D.,  of  Medford, 
who  had  been  invited,  but  was  unable  to  attend, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Abbot,  "  You  have  no  more  reason 
f  to  tremble  at  the  anathema  of  the  Consociation 
"  of  ToMand-county,  than  at  a  Bull  of  the  Ro- 
"  man  Pontiff."  The  Council  declined  to  con- 
sider the  doctrinal  questions  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  Consociation ;  expressed  themselves  satis- 
fied with  the  views  avowed  by  Mr.  Abbot,  in  his 
exercise  of  Christian  liberty;  and  denied  that  the 
Church  was  subject  to  Consociation,  or  that  the 
pastoral  relation  had  been  dissolved  by  its  action; 
yet,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  deemed  its 
continuance  inadvisable,  and,  on  this  ground, 
they,  themselves,  pronounced  it  to  be  dissolved. 
Such  a  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  Ministers 
from  another  State,  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
what  was  still  claimed  to  be  a  Consociated 
Church  of  Connecticut,  excited,  among  the  Min- 
isters of  that  State,  indignation  and  alarm.  The 
subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association,  in  1812 ;  and,  alter  examination 
by  a  Select  Committee,  the  following  action  was 
taken  on  the  subject : 

"Resolved,  1.  That  the  Consociation  of  Tol- 
"  land-county  was  regularly  formed,  when  they 
"  dismissed  and  deposed  the  late  Rev.  Abiel 
"Abbot. 

14  Resolved,  2.  That  the  First  Church  in  Coven- 
try is  a  member  of  Tolland  Consociation,  and 
"has  been  such,  lrom  the  formation  of  that 
"  body. 

"  Resolved,  3.  That  the  late  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot 
I  was,  of  right,  considered  and  treated  as  be- 
f  longing  and  amenable  to  Tolland  Consocia- 
tion. 

11  Resolved,  4.  That,  in  the  late  proceedings  a' 
"  Coventry,  the  Elders  and  Chinches  of  Tolland- 
"  county  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General 
"Association,  borne  a  judicious,  faithful,  and 
"  highly  commendable  testimony  to  the  truth  as 
f  it  is  in  Jesus. 

"Resolved,  5.  That,  according  to  the  firm 
"belief  of  this  General  Association,  a  denial  of 
"  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  heresy. 

"Resolved,  6.  That  the  exclusion  from  Chris- 
"  tian  Communion  and  from  the  ministerial 
"  office,  for  heresy,  is  neither  an  attempt  to  bind 
"the  conscience  in  matters  of  faith  nor  a  viola- 
"  tion  of  Christian  charity;  but  an  act  which 
"that  charity  imperiously  demands;  and  an 
I  "article  of  discipline  which  the  principles  of 
"agreement  among  the  consociated  Churches 
"  require  them  tu  perform. 


*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  were  subsequently  known  as 
Unitarians.  They  were  Doctors  John  Lathrop,  J  ohn  Seed, 
Eliphalet  Porter,  Aaron  Bancroft,  Samuel  Kendal,  John 
Allen,  and  N.  Thayer. 
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"  Resolved,  9.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  all 
"principles  of  ecclesiastical  order,  for  Ministers 
"  and  Churches,  belonging  to  another  body  and 
"  another  State,  to  act,  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
"  cil,  in  the  affairs  of  any  Consociated  Church  in 
' '  this  State,  without  a  previous  request,  or,  at 
"  least,  consent,  of  the  Consociation  with  which 
"  such  Church  is  connected,  formally  declared. 

"Resolved,  10.  That  a  Profession  of  Faith, 
"  made  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  is  no  definite 
"exhibition  of  the  real  faith  of  the  professor: 
' '  since  all  persons  who  acknowledge  the  divine 
"  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  would,  although  some 
"  of  them  are,  in  their  faith,  directly  opposed  to 
"  others,  make  the  same  profession,  in  the  same 
"words. 

"  Resolved,  11.  That  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
"  cil,  '  that  the  relation  between  Mr.  Abbot  and 
"  '  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  with  which  he  was 
"  '  connected  was  not  annulled  by  the  act  of  Tol- 
"  '  land  Consociation,'  was  a  decision  which  the 
; '  Council  was  not  authorized  to  make ;  since 
1  they  had  neither  power  nor  right  to  examine 
"the  proceedings  of  the  Consociation  nor  to  sit 
l'as  judges  over  that  ecclesiastical  judicatory; 
"and  since,  if  they  had  had  such  right,  these 
"  proceedings  were  not  before  them,  nor  was  the 
"Consociation  either  heard  or  represented. 

"Resolved,  12.  That  the  circumstances  under 
"which  the  Council  of  June  5th  was  convened, 
"  and  the  nature  of  its  result,  constrain  the 
' '  General  Association  to  consider  its  proceedings 
"not  only  as  unprecedented,  but  as  disrespect- 
"  f  ul  to  the  Churches  of  Connecticut;  as  an 
■ '  invasion  of  evangelical  order ;  as  an  effort  to 
"justify  heresy;  and  as  a  public  and  solemn 
"  declaration  that  there  can  be  neither  minister- 
"  ial  nor  Christian  fellowship  between  themselves 
"  and  the  Consociated  Churches  and  Pastors." — 
Proceedings  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut 1812,  28,  29.  ^ 

After  such  an  experience  as  Mr.  Abbot's  and 
such  an  exhibition  of  resolute  authority  by  Con- 
sociation— sustained,  as  it  was,  by  the  General 
Association — it  was  natural  that  Ministers  of 
"liberal"  sentiments  would  not  feel  strongly 
attracted  toward  Connecticut  Churches.  The 
issue  in  the  Mansfield,  as  well  as  the  Coventry, 
case,  tended  to  repress  the  exhibition  of  any  dis- 
position to  envy  the  latitude  of  the  Churches  and 
Ministers  around  Boston,  and  served  to  point 
the  sneers  of  many  a  letter  in  which  Connecticut 
orthodoxy  was  described. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1811,  Samuel  Cooper 
Thacher,  a  leading  writer  for  the  Anthology, 
and  author  of  the  Review  of  the  Constitution  &c. 
of  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  was  settled  as  suc- 
cessor of  President  Kirkland,  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  NeW  South-church  of  Boston.  His  biogra- 
ph er  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  Pastor's 
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Creed:  "It  lias  long  been,  and  still  is,  the 
"  custom  in  our  Churches,  for  the  Pastor- elect  to 
"read  a  Creed,  or  make  some  Profession  of  his 
"  Faith,  to  the  ordaining  Council,  before  the 
"services  of  Ordination  commence.  For  some 
"  time,  however,  it  has  been  generally  under- 
stood, by  those  of  liberal  sentiments,  that  the 
"  ordaining  Council  is  assembled  for  the  purpos- 
es of  sanction  and  Christian  fellowship,  rather 
"than  of  authority;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
11  Creed  which  is  read  to  them  is  not  a  demand- 
"ed,  but  a  voluntary,  exhibition  of  religious 
"belief.  It  is  allowed  to  be  proper  that  the 
"Council  should  become,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
"  quainted,  in  a  formal  way,  with  the  opinions 
"  of  the  person,  whose  entrance  on  the  Christian 
"  ministry  they  have  met  to  welcome  and  ap- 
"  prove  ;  but  that  is  all ;  if  they  are  not  pleased 
"  with  the  character  of  his  belief,  they  may 
"  refuse  their  concurrence  in  his  Ordination,  and 
"  protest  against  it,  and  disperse;  but  they  have 
"not  the  least  power  to  deprive  the  Congrega- 
"  tion  of  the  object  of  their  choice  of  him, 
"  whom  that  choice  alone  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute their  Minister.  This  principle,  it  would 
"  be  almost  unnecessary  to  advance  at  the  present 
"day;  but  it  was  not,  perhaps,  so  fully  con- 
"  ceded  among  us,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
<  "  speaking,  it  was  thus  decidedly  implied  in  the 
"  beginning  of  the  Profession  which  Mr.  Thacher 
"  read  to  the  Council  which  ordained  him.  '  A 
"  'belief  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
"  '  and  a  general  acceptance  of  the  truths  of 
"  '  Christianity  are  implied  in  the  appearance  of 
"  '  any  one„  who  is  believed  to  have  any  sense  of 
c'  '  integrity,  before  this  venerable  Council,  to 
"  'receive  their  approbation  and  blessing,  as  a 
"  '  Minister  of  Christ.  If  there  should  be  any 
"  '  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  no  profession,  however 
"  '  ample,  would  avail  to  entitle  him  to  confi- 
"  '  dence  and  credit.  The  object,  therefore,  of 
"  '  the  Profession  which  I  am  now  called  on  to 
"  '  make,  is,  I  presume,  to  determine  whether  the 
"  'general  views  which  I  have  taken  of  the 
"  '  Gospel,  will  encourage  the  hope,  that,  under 
"  'the  blessing  of  God,  the  cause  of  Christ  will 
"  '  not  suffer  in  my  hands.'  He  then  expressed 
"  his  belief  in  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  ; 
"in  the  Scriptures,  as  his  revealed  word;  and 
"in  Jesus  Christ,  as  his  well-beloved  Son;  and 
"  concluded  with  the  following  scriptual,  catho- 
"  lie,  and  rational  view  of  the  objects  and  terms 
"of  Christian  communion.  'It  may  not  be 
"  '  superfluous  to  add,  that  I  regard  a  credible 
"  'profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
"  '  Messiah— &  proposition  rendered  credible  by 
"  '  such  demonstrations  of  repentance  and  obedi- 
"  '  ence  as,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  may 
"  '  evince  sincerity — as  the  only  term  of  Chris- 
"  ■  tinn    communion   which   the   Scriptures   au- 


' '  '  thorize  me  to  require ;  and  of  consequence 
"  '  that  I  embrace  every  one  who  professes  this 
"  '  faith,  as  a  friend  and  brother  in  the  Lord.'" 
— Sermons  of  8.  C.  Thacher,  xxvi-xxviii. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  Mr.  Thacher,  who 
occupies  a  somewhat  representative  position  in 
the  controversy,  and  to  whom  Channing  address- 
ed his  letter,  in  1815,  defines  his  doctrinal  plat- 
form :  "But,  though  the  differences  between  us 
'  and  our  fellow  Christians  are  chiefly  verbal, 
'  there  are  others,  which  may  be  thought  to  be 
'  more  real.  There  are  some  doctrines,  on  which 
'  many  good  men  lay  a  great  stress,  which  we 
'  do  not  teach  as  any  essential  part  of  Christian 
'  faith.  These  doctrines  relate  to  modes  of  the 
'  Divine  nature  and  divisions  of  the  Divine 
'  essence  ;  to  the  theory  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
'  and  the  grounds  and  extent  of  the  Divine  de- 
'  crees  ;  to  the  origin  and  transmissson  of  sin ; 
'  to  the  methods  of  God's  operation  on  the 
'  human  mind  ;  to  the  final  reasons  of  the  econ- 
'  omy  and  the  ultimate  results  of  the  govern- 
'  ment  of  God.  Most  of  these  speculations 
'  evidently  involve  questions  of  the  most  ab- 
'  sti  use  metaphysics  ;  questions  on  which  man- 
'  kind  have  for  ages  disputed,  and  in  which  the 
'  most  etherial  spirits,  after  vainly  excruciating 
'  their  understandings,  have  '  found  no  end,  in 
'  '  wandering  mazes  lost.'  All  that  is  any  way 
'  practical,  with  regard  to  these  speculations, 
'  we  embrace  and  teach  ;  for  it  lies  obvious  to 
'  the  humblest  mind.  For  the  rest,  we  con- 
'  scientiously  think,  that  much  of  them  will,  for 
'  ever,  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  un- 
'  derstancling,  till  it  is  enlarged  in  a  higher 
'  world ;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Scriptures 
'  either  decide  nothing  with  respect  to  them,  or 
'  only  indistinctly  allude  to  them,  or  else  decide 
'  against  such  views  of  them  as  are  often  re- 
'  ceived. .''''—Sermons  of  8.  C.  Thacher,  288. 

In  a  letter,  dated  "Philadelphia,  Sep.  28, 
"1811,"  and  published  in  Volume  VII.  of  the 
London  Monthly  liepository — (republished  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  220.) — we  have  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Boston,  at  this  time. 
The  writer  says:  "  Of  late  years,  there  has  been 
"  a  remarkable  change  in  the  Congregational 
"  Chinches  at  Boston.  Of  this  description,  there 
'•  are  nine,  eight  of  which  are  supplied  by  Min- 
"  isters  differing,  more  or  less,  on  various  topics, 
"but  all  living  in  great  harmory  with  each 
"  other,  and  with  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Cary, 
"  with  whom  they  occasionally  exchange  pulpits, 
"reading  the  King's  Chapel  service  when  they 
''preach  there,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Messrs. 
"Freeman  and  Cary,  when  in  a  Congregational 
"  pulpit,  conduct  the  prayers  after  the  Congre- 
"  gational  mode.  Jn  most  of  the  Congregation- 
"  al  Churches,  Belknap's  Collection  is  used.  Mr. 
"  Buckminster    uses  Tate  and    Brady's  and  a 
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"selection  compiled  by  himself.  Ere  long, 
"  Belknap's  lock  must  be  discarded  ;  for  all  the 
'•  Ministers  alluded  to  are  anti-Calvinistic  and 
"  anti -Trinitarian. 

"  The  Ministers  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  hold 
"  meetings  at  each  other's  houses,  in  rotation, 
"  once  every  fortnight,  for  the  examination  of 
"candidates  and  for  fiiendly  advice  and  social 
"  intercourse.  At  tluse  meetings,  you  may  see 
v  Unitarians,  Allans,  and  Trinitarians,  indiscrim- 
inately—  as  also  at  the  weekly  Thursday  inorn- 
"  ing  lecture,  which  is  pleached  by  orthodox 
"and  heterodox  men  alternately.  I  heard  two 
"of  these,  one  by  Mr.  Cary,  quite  an  Unitarian 
"  discourse  ;  the  other  by  a  Mr.  Codman,  in  the 
"true  style  of  an  old  Puritan.  Dr.  Osgood, 
"whose  seimon  was  animadverted  on,  in  the 
"  Monthly  Repository  is  a  high  Calvinist,  of  a 
"  warm  and  affectionate  temper,  and  of  great 
"liberality  and  candor  on  theological  subjects. 
"His  sympathies  are  with  tlie  anti-Calvinists ; 
"and,  if  any  of  his  own  folks  show  anything 
"like  bigotry,  Dr.  O.  is  their  (the  anti-Calvin- 
"  ists')  champion.  He  is,  therefore,  a  great 
"  favorite  with  the  Boston  Ministers. 

"  The  Presbyterians  of  the  middle  States,  find- 
"  irig  that  so  many  of  the  Congregational  Church- 
res  had  departed  from  the  old  faith,  erected  a 
"fine  new  Church,  in  Boston,  to  promote  reviv- 
"  als.  It  is  supplied  by  one  Dr.  Griffin,  who 
"had  been  extremely  popular  in  New  Jersey; 
"but  he  lias  SETTLED  dowh  at  Boston.  The 
"Church  is  deeply  in  debt;  half  the  pews  are 
"  yet  to  let ;  and  the  good  man,  himself,  by  not 
"  returning  the  civilities  paid  him  by  other  Min- 
"  isters,  .when  he  first  came  to  Boston,  is  now 
"  neglected,  not  only  by  them,  but  by  their  hear- 
"  ers  ;  and  lie  has  to  stand  his  ground,  and  plead 
"  the  cause  of  Orthodoxy  against  eight  of  the 
."  Congregationalists,  besides  the  King's  Chapel 
"  Minist^s." — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  221. 

The  Tvwk   of    Rev.  Noah  Worcester,   entitled 
Bible  News,  was,  meanwhile,   provoking  discus- 
sion, in   vaiions  quarters.      He  had,  doubtless,  | 
hoped  by  its  means  to  bring  to  a  settlement  the 
great  question  upon  which  the  religious  commun-  j 
ity  was  known  to  be  divided.     But  he  found  I 
those  who  stood  ready,  publicly,  to  controvert 
his  sentiments,  and  to  pronounce  the  author  of 
them,  if  not  an  Arian,  at  least  no  better  than  an  J 
Arian.     Indeed,  so  sharp  and  unsparing  was  the 
criticism  to  which  his  book  was  subjected,  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  almost  a  personal  assault.     In 
1812,  when  his  gentle  nature  had  been  sufficient- 
ly irritated  to  impel  him  to  notice  the  matter, 
publicly,  he  brought  out  his  pamphlet,  entitled, 
A  Respectful  Address  to  the  Trinitarian  Clergy, 
relating  to  their  manner  of  treating  opponents. 
In   this,   he   sets  forth   his   personal   grievance. 
"  Permit  me,  then,  my  fathers  and  brethren,  to 


"  ask,  has  it  not  been  common,  among  Ministers, 
"to  represent  me  as  an  A  rian  or  a  Socinian? 
"  These  terms,  you  know,  haye  become  terms  of 
"  reproach.  What  have  been  the  motives  in  ap- 
"  plying  them  to  me?  Every  person  acquainted 
"with  my  views  and  the  views  of  Alius  and 
"  Socinius  knows  that  I  am  neither  an  Arian  nor 
"  a  Socinian.  And  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
"  with  my  views  have  no  right  to  pretend  that 
"  they  are,  and  to  stigmatize  me  for  they  know 
"not  what.  Has  not,  then,  a  disposition  to 
"  reproach  been  at  the  bottom  of  such  represen- 
tations? 

"  It  is  well  known  that  some  have  said,  that 
"  they  see  no  difference  between  my  views  and 
"the  views  of  Arians.  If  the  affirmation  be 
"true,  it  is  also  true  that  they  can  conceive  of 
"  no  difference  between  a  Son  from  the  uncreated 
"  essence  of  Deity  and  a  Son  created  out  of 
"nothing.  For  this  is  the  precise  distinction 
"between  my  views  and  the  views  of  Arius. 
"  Whether  I  am  in  an  error  or  not  is  not  now  the 
"question;  but  whether  my  brethren  have  con- 
"  ducted,  uprightly,  in  their  representations  of 
"my  sentiment." — Respectful  Address  to  the 
Trinitarian  Clergy,  by  Noah  Worcester,  1812,  5. 
Doctor  Worcester  also  gives  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Eckley,  who  had  been  reputed  the 
solitary  Trinitarian  Preacher  among  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  Boston,  which  would  show  that 
he  was  himself  equally  orthodox.  That  letter 
was  addressed  to  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Doctor 
Worcester,  who  was  settled  at  Salisbury,  New 
Hampshire.     The  extracts  are  these  : 

"My  plan,  when  I  saw  you,  as  I  think  I  inti- 
"  mated,  respecting  the  Son  of  God,  was  very 
"  similar  to  what  your  brother  has  now  adopted. 
"  The  common  plan  of  three  self -existent  persons 
"  forming  one  Essence  or  infinite  Being,  and  one 
"of  these  persons  being  united  to  a  man,  but 
"  not  in  the  least  humbling  himself  or  suffering, 
"  completely  leads  to  and  ends  in  Socinianism  : 
"and  though  it  claims  the  form  of  Orthodoxy , 
"  it  is  a  shadow  without  a  substance;  it  eludes 
"  inspection  :  and  I  sometimes  say  to  those  who 
"  are  strenuous  for  this  doctrine,  that  they  take 
"away  my  Lord  and  I  know  not  where  they 
"  place  him." 

"The  orthodoxy,  so  called,  of  Waterland,  is 
"  as  repugnant  to  my  reason  and  views  of  relig- 
"  ion  as  the  heterodoxy  of  Lardner  ;  and  I  am  at 
"a  loss  to  see  that  any  solid  satisfaction,  for  a 
"  person  who  wishes  to  find  salvation  through 
' '  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  can  be  found  in 

"either." 

******         * 

"  I  seek  for  a  plan  which  exalts  the  personal 
"  character  and  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
"the  highest  possible  degree.     The  plan  which 
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"your  brother  hath  chosen  does  this.  The 
"  scheme  he  has  adopted  affords  light  and  corn- 
"  fort  to  the  Christian.  I  have  long  thought  so  : 
"and  I  continue  to  think  I  have  not  been  mis- 

11  taken." 

******* 

Doctor  Worcester  adds:  "  In  a  letter  to  my- 
"  self,  the  Doctor  wrote  thus  :  '  What  you  have 
' '  '  admirably  well  said,  Sir,  respecting  the  like- 
"  '  ness  of  a  Son  to  his  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
"  '  of  God's  possessing  the  same  nature  (of  con- 
' '  '  sequence  divine)  with  the  Father,  resulting 
44  '  from  the  fact  of  his  being  his  begotten  and 
"  i  own  Son,  is  sufficient,  in  my  mind,  as  the 
"'ground  or  reason  of  his  exaltation  to  the 
"  'high  rank  you  conceive  him  to  hold  in  the 
"  'system:  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light — to 
* '  '  whom  the  Father  hath  given  to  have  life  in 
"  '  himself — to  whom  he  may  make  all  possible 
"  '  communications  as  to  his  own  Son — may  give 
"  '  him  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  putting 
11  'all  things  under  him,  out  Himself— seat  him 
* '  '  at  his  own  right  hand,  on  the  throne,  and 
V  '  command  all  men  to  honor  him  as  the  angels 
"  'do  in  heaven.1 

' '  Thus  the  good  man  '  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
"'eth.1" — Respectful  Address  to  the  Trinitar- 
ian Clergy,  by  Noah  Worcester,  8. 

In  the  interest  of  free  investigation,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Can  it  be  supposed  that  much  will  be 
' '  done  for  the  detection  of  error  or  the  develop- 
"  ment  of  truth  in  respect  to  long-received  and 
1 '  popular  opinions,  while  the  conduct  of  the 
' '  Clergy  renders  it  extremely  hazardous  for  a 
"man  to  enquire  in  an  impartial  manner?  Is 
"there  any  danger  that  divine  truth  will  suffer 
"by  free  inquiry?  If  you  entertain  opinions 
"  which  you  are  unwilling  should  be  submitted 
' '  to  the  strictest  scrutiny,  does  not  this  afford 
"  some  reason  to  suppose  that  you  have  perceived 
1 '  that  they  will  not  bear  a  very  close  examina- 
"  tion?  If  these  opinions  are  so  clearly  re veal - 
"  ed,  and  so  important  as  you  have  pretended, 
"they  can  be  supported  from  the  Bible  against 
"  all  the  objections  of  your  opponents.  But  if 
"they  will  not  bear  examination,  and  cannot 
"fairly  be  supported  by  the  Bible,  the  sooner 
"  they  are  set  aside  the  better ;  the  better  for 
"  you,  and  for  the  cause  of  truth  in  general." — 
Respectful  Address  to  the  Trinitarian  Clergy, 
by  N.  Worcester,  14,  15. 

As  to  his  own  position  he  remarks:  "Not  a 
"small  number  have  been  greatly  alarmed  by 
"  the  outcry  of  Trinitarian  Ministers  in  respect 
"to  what  I  have  published,  who,  when  they 
"came  to  know  the  truth  respecting  what  was 
"  written,  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  they 
"  had  always  believed  the  same  doctrine." — Re- 
spectful Address  to  the  Trinitarian  Clergy,  by 
N.  Worcester,  41. 


From  the  letters  of  Doctor  Parkman  and 
William  Wells,  Esq.,  we  are  enabled  to  learn,  to 
some  extent,  the  state  of  affairs,  in  Boston,  in 
1812.  It  would  appear  that,  while  Unitarianism 
was  on  the  point  of  an  open  and  armed  develope- 
ment,  it  was  not  publicly  known  or  recognized, 
by  name.  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner, 
many  years  subsequent,  remarks,  ' '  The  time  has 
"  been,  when  our  peculiar  sentiments  were  so 
"  unpopular  tliat  it  was  hazardous  to  teach  them. 
' '  The  minds  of  men  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
"them.  We  were  obliged  to  conceal  them  from 
"public  view,  or  disclose  them  in  ambiguous 
"  language." 

Doctor  Farkman,  in  his  letter,  speaks  of  Doc- 
tors Freemen  and  Kirkland  as  both  avoiding  any 
open  avowal  of  Unitarian  sentiments,  or,  at  least, 
any  parade  of  them  in  the  pulpit.  He  says  : 
'  Dr.  Freemen  can  hardly  be  considered  an  ex- 
'  ception  to  the  great  majority  of  his  brethren. 
1  For  though,  on  other  subjects,  he  is  explicit 
'  and  unreserved,  as  he  is  able  and  intelligent,  I 
'  never  heard  him  express  an  Unitarian  senti- 
'  ment ;  and  I  believe  he  carefully  avoids  it  in 
'  the  pulpit,  because  it  might  unnecessarily  dis- 
'  turb  some  of  his  hearers.  There  is,  now,  one 
'  more  gentleman  in  Boston  who,  with  his 
'  intimate  friends,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
'  a  Unitarian  ;  but  he  maintains  the  same  cau- 
'  tious  reserve ;  and,  from  neither  his  sermons, 
'  his  prayers,  nor  his  private  conversation, 
'  could  I  infer  that  he  was  a  Unitarian.  Now 
'  even  admitting,  what  I  hardly  think  I  have  a 
'  right  to  do,  that  these  three  gentlemen  are 
'  Unitarians,  to  what  can  all  this  prudent  reserve 
'  be  ascribed,  but  to  their  conviction  that  the 
'  preaching  of  Unitarian  doctrines  would  be 
'  offensive  to  their  hearers,  and  injurious  to  their 
'usefulness?" — ParhnarCs  Letter — Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims,  ii. ,  224. 

Again:  "  Dr.  Kirkland  was  formerly  one  of 
"  the  Ministers  of  Boston,  and  whate^*  his  par- 
"  ticular  friends  may  think  of  his  opinions,  he 
"  never  preached  these  sentiments.  Nay,  I  may 
"venture  to  say,  that,  had  Dr.  Kirkland  been 
"  an  acknowledged  defender  of  Unitarianism,  he 
"would  not  have  been  elected  to  that  place. 
"  Unitarianism  is  too  unpopular  in  the  country  ; 
"  and  his  friends,  who  are  at  the  same  time  the 
"  friends  and  Governors  of  the  University,  with 
"all  the  respect  they  most  justly  entertain  for 
"  his  exalted  talents  and  character,  and  particu- 
"  larly  for  his  candid  and  liberal  mind,  would, 
"  I  believe,  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  sacrifice 
"  their  private  wishes,  and  consulted  the  interests 
' '  of  the  University,  by  electing  a  President  whose 
"sentiments  were  more  agreeable  to  the  great 
"  body  of  the  Massachusetts  clergy." — Parkman's 
Letter — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  225. 
Mr.  Wells,  at  nearly  the  same  date,  communi- 
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cates  to  his  English  correspondent  the  following 
information  :  "Most  of  our  Boston  Clergy  and 
"respectable  laymen  (of  whom  we  have  many 
"  enlightened  theologians,)  are  Unitarian.  Nor 
"do  they  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  conceal 
"  their  sentiments  upon  these  subjects,  but 
"express  them  without  the  least  hesitation  when 
"they  judge  it  proper.  I  may  safely  say,  the 
"  general  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  upon 
"this  question,  in  Boston,  is  Unitarian.  At  the 
"  same  time,  the  controversy  is  seldom  or  never 
"  introduced  into  the  pulpit.  I  except  the  Chapel 
"Church.  If  publications  make  their  appear- 
"ance,  attacking  Unitarian  sentiments,  they  are 
"  commonly  answered  with  spirit  and  ability  ; 
"  but  the  majority  of  those  who  are  Unitarian 
F  are,  perhaps,  of  those  sentiments  without  any 
"distinct  consciousness  of  being  so." — Wells's 
Letter — Review  of  American  Unitarianism,  13. 

"The  violent  party  here  have  chosen  to  meet 
"  their  opponents  upon  very  unfavorable  ground. 
P  Instead  of  making  it  a  cause  of  orthodoxy 
"against  heresy,  they  have  very  unwisely  pre- 
"  f erred  to  insist  upon  a  subscription  to  Articles 
"  of  Faith.  This  has  given  great  offence  to  many 
"  who  are  disposed  to  be  in  favor  of  their  Creed, 
"  and  thrown 'them  into  the  opposite  scale.  Dr. 
P  Osgood  is  really  orthodox  in  sentiment,  but  a 
"noble  and  determined  supporter  of  the  right 
"  of  private  judgment,  and  on  the  best  possible 
"terms  with  our  Boston  friends.  This  is  also 
"the  case  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Lathrop  of 
"  West  Springfield,  Mr.  Palmer's  friend,  and 
"many  others.  In  short,  we  are  now  contend- 
"  ing  for  the  liberty  of  being  Protestants.  If 
"we  can  persuade  the  people  (and  we  stand  upon 
"  advantageous  ground)  that  w7e  have  the  right 
I  to  think  upon  religious  subjects  as  our  con- 
"sciences  and  the  Sciiptures  direct,  things  will 
"  go  on  well." —  Wells's  Letter — Review  of  Amer- 
ican Unitarianism,  14. 

Another  writer,  at  about  the  same  time,  dwells 
upon  the  cheering  prospect.  He  says:  "In  the 
"  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  in  the 
"  environs  of  Boston,  the  great  cause  of  Chris- 
I  tian  truth  is  making  a  silent  but  rapid  and 
I  irresistible  progress.  From  the  inquisitive  and 
"  liberal  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  University 
"  of  Cambridge,  which  has  never  been  checked, 
I  at  any  time,  but  which  there  is  reason  to  expect 
"  will  receive  every  requisite  aid  and  encourage- 
"  ment  from  the  present  learned  and  accomplish - 
I  ed  Principal,  Dr.  Kirkland,  the  happiest  conse- 
4 '  quences  may  be  expected  to  ensue." — Review 
of  American  Unitarianism,  18. 

But  the  liberal  party  did  not  neglect  the  means 
of  extending  and  propagating,  as  well  as  indicat- 
ing-, their  views.  Fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  press,  they  were  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  to  the  full  extent.     In  this,  they 


needed  merely  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  experience. 

"The  Boston  Clergy  are  represented  by  Dr.  Free- 
"man,  as  first  converted  by  the  labors  of  Mr. 
"Hazlitt.  The  Rev.Mr.Oxnard,  the  father  of 
"  the  Unitarians  at  Portland,  was  '  convinced  by 
"  'the  works  of  Dr.  Priestly  and  Mr.  Lindsey' 
" — (p.  16).  'The  publications  of  these  men,' 
"  says  Dr.  F.,'  have  had,  and  probably  will  have, 
"  'great  effects1 — (p.  17).  By  the  same  publi- 
cations was  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman  convinced. 
" — (p.  2Jf,.).  The  works  of  other  Unitarians 
"make  converts  also  at  Oldenbarneveld  and 
"  other  places.  Dr.  Priestly,  in  his  letter,  already 
"extracted,  seems  to  consider  his  Tracts  as  nec- 
"  essary  to  his  success." — Review  of  American 
Unitarianism,  22. 

The  Anthology,  which  had  been  conducted  on 
the  plan  of  a  literary  Magazine  and  Review,  al- 
though it  had  repeatedly  stepped  into  the  field 
of  theological  controversy,  gave  place  to  a  new 
publication.  "  The  General  Repository  and 
' '  Review  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Norton, 
"the  Librarian  of  Harvard-college.  It  was 
"a  quarterly  publication;  and  began  with  the 
"  year  1812,  and  continued  two  years.  It  consist- 
ed of  four  departments,  namely,  Theological, 
11  Literary,  Miscellaneous  Reviews,  and  Intelli- 
"  gence." — Memories  of  8.  Willard,  i.,  251. 

This,  however,  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  a  religious  periodical  which  should 
answer,  for  the  Liberal  party,  the  ends  which  were 
met  by  the  Panoplist,  in  the  case  of  the  Orthodox. 
There  was  a  call  for  some  publication  which, 
without  indulging  in  controversy,  and  under  the 
banner  of  peace,  should  yet  subserve  the  liberal 
cause.  In  open  collision  with  the  Panoplist,  the 
liberal  cause  had  nothing  to  gain,  while  there  was 
danger  that  it  might  lose.  The  name,  "  Unitari- 
an," from  its  English  associations,  was  not  in 
good  repute;  and,  so  long  as  the  party  could 
maintain  their  position,  without  the  odium  of  the 
name,  they  might  remain  strong  in  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  community. 

In  these  circumstances,  several  of  the  Boston 
Clergy  looked  abroad  for  the  man  whom  they 
might  engage  as  an  editor.  They  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  a  man  of 
amiable  spirit,  and  who,  for  his  Bible  News,  had 
been  virtually  cast  out  by  some  of  his  orthodox 
brethren.  Indeed,  the  question  between  the  two 
parties  had,  of  late,  assumed  a  new  phase.  The 
more  sagacious  of  the  Orthodox  party  could  not 
be  blind  to  the  necessity  of  a  combined  effort  to 
withstand  the  threatening  innovations.  They 
saw,  moreover,  the  advantage  which  was  pos- 
sessed, and  which  had  been  successfully  employ- 
ed, by  Connecticut  Consociation,  to  crush  out 
the  germs  of  Unitarian  defection  among  their 
Churches.     In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  also,  they 
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saw  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  common 
organization,  to  which  they  were  not  insensible. 
The  effort,  therefore,  was  made,  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  secure  a  Consociation  of  the  Churches, 
in  local  bodies,  so  that  Churches  and  Pastors 
might  be  subject  to  a  common  ecclesiastical 
control. 

To  avoid  the  odium  of  innovation,  they  at- 
tempted to  base  their  project  on  one  that  had 
been  proposed  in  the  days  of  the  Mathers.  Taey 
hoped  to  secure  an  ecclesiastical  ascendency  by 
the  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the  Churches. 
Doctors  Morse  and  Lyman  were  the  leaders  in  the 
plan  for  introducing  this  more  compact  organi- 
zation. Odious,  in  itself,  to  the  Liberal  party,  the 
plan  was  especially  an  object  of  suspicion  from 
the  well  known  position  and  character  of  its 
authors.  They,  therefore,  soon  took  the  alarm  ; 
and  they  had  good  reason  to  feel  assured  of  the 
support  of  many  of  the  opposite  party.  Even 
men  like  Doctor  Emmons,  zealously  and  sternly 
opposed  to  doctrinal  Unitarianism,  were  equally 
at  issue  with  any  measure  looking  to  a  compact 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Churches. 

In  these  circumstances,  Doctor  Channing,  in 
behalf  of  several  of  the  Boston  Clergy,  address- 
ed himself  to  Noah  Worcester,  inviting  him  to 
the  editorship  of  the  proposed  publication.  He 
says  :  "  Our  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this 
"  work  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appearance 
"  of  a  publication,  in  The  Panoplist,  recommend- 
"ing  the  immediate  erection  of  ecclesiastical 
' '  tribunals.  After  conversi  ng  about  the  best 
"means  of  attaining  the  end  above  described, 
"  the  general  question  was,  *  To  whom  shall  we 
"'commit  the  superintendence  of  such  a  peri- 
"  'odical?'  and  we  unanimouslv  concurred  in 
"  the  opinion  that  you  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
"  the  office  of  editing  it.     *     *     * 

"  You  may  expect  aid  from  gentlemen  in  this 
"town  and  vicinity.  With  the  sentiments  of 
' '  these  gentlemen  you  are  generally  acquainted. 
"  They  are  not  precisely  agreed  as  to  the  person 
"  or  dignity  of  Christ ;  nor  do  they  wish  that 
"  the  work  should  be  devoted  to  any  particular 
"  view  of  that  subject.  Whilst  they  are  willing 
"  to  admit  the  arguments  of  all  sects,  they  wish, 
"  chiefly,  to  exhibit  those  relations  and  offices  of 
'  •  Christ  which  Christians  generally  acknowledge, 
"and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
"  charity  among  those  who  differ  in  relation  to 
"  this  and  other  difficult  subjects.  As  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Calvinism,  we  are  opposed  to 
"them,  w'thout  censuring  those  who  embrace 
"those  sentiments.  We  are  opposed  to  that 
"system,  particularly,  inasmuch  as  it  prostrates 
"the  independence  of  the  mind,  and  teaches 
"men  that  they  are  naturally  incapable  of  dis- 
"  cerning  religious  truths;  generates  a  timid,  su- 
perstitious dependence  on  those  who  profess  to 


"have  been  brought  from  darkness  into  light; 
"  and  so  commonly  infuses  into  its  professors  a 
"  censorious  and  uncharitable  spirit." — Letter  to 
Noah  Worcester,  1813 — Channing'' s  Life,  i. ,  356. 

From  Willard's  Memories,  we  learn  that  "  The 
"  Christian  Disciple  is  the  name  that  was  given 
"  to  a  periodical  work  which  was  commenced  in 
"the  year  1813.  It  was  established  under  the 
"auspices  of  Rev.  William  E.  Channing  and 
"  others.  They  who  devised  this  practical  work 
"had  but  one  person  in  view  for  its  Editor; 
"namely,  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester.  For  six 
' l  years,  comprising  the  same  number  of  volumes, 
"  he  conducted  the  work  in  monthly  numbers, 
"  and  then  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  who  became  the  Editor 
' '  of  the  work,  publishing  a  number  once  in  two 
"  months,  giving  it  essentially  the  same  character 
"  that  it  had  before  sustained,  and  retaining  its 
"former  friends  and  contributors.  As  an  evi- 
' '  dence  of  this,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  edited 
"  the  work  for  five  years,*  comprising  that  num- 
"  ber  of  volumes.  In  the  year  1824,  it  came  into 
' '  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  John  Gorham  Palfrey. 
' '  He  changed  the  title  to  The  Christian  Exam- 
"iner.  Though  it  became  more  learned  and  less 
"popular  and  practical  in  its  character,  than  it 
"  had  before  been,  it  retained  its  former  friends 
' '  and  made  new  ones.  Less  exclusively  a  relig- 
"  ious  journal,  it  attracted  a  class  of  readers  who 
' '  craved  more  variety.  It  prospered  in  his 
"  hands,  during  the  three  years  he  held  it,  to  the 
"  pecuniary  benefit  of  its  proprietors  and  publish  - 
"  ers  more  than  to  his  own.  Mr.  Palfrey,  at  the 
"close  of  his  service,  being  about  to  leave 
"  Boston  for  a  season,  transferred  the  Examiner 
"  to  Mr.  Francis  Jenks,  who  was  the  Editor  for 
"  six  years,  from  1826  to  1831,  inclusive." — 
Memories  of  S.   Willard,  ii.,  280,  281. 

There  was  an  evident  necessity  of  making  the 
platform  of  the  Christian  Disciple  broad  and 
liberal.  The  grounds  of  this  necessity  are  hinted 
at,  in  Channing1s  Letter  to  Worcester.  They  are 
more  full}'  exhibited  by  the  biographer  of  the 
Buckministers  {Page  339),  in  the  assertion  that 
the  Liberal  party  disagreed  among  themselves,  on 
almost  every  other  subject  except  that  of  the 
Trinity.  A  writer  in  the  Panoplist  makes  out  a 
much  stronger  case.  He  says  :  "  The  following 
"opinions  were  held  by  one  or  another  of  the 
"  Boston  Association,  viz  : 

"  That  Christ  was  a  mere  man  ; — That  no  such 

*  "He  became  ultimately]  the  permanent  conductor  of 
"  the  work,  and.  continued  its  management  to  the  close  of 
"  1822.  The  interest  taken  in  it,  on  it  first  appearance, 
"  was  very  considerable.  The  list  of  subscribers  immedi- 
"  ately  and  rapidly  increased;  and  it  has  since  continued 
"  to  be  one  of  the  most  uniformly  well-supported  journals 
'  of  the  country.  '—Memoir  of  IF.  Ware,  Jr.,  115. 
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41  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Atonement  was  taught 
11  in  the  Scriptures  ; — That  the  idea  of  an  Atone- 
41  ment  is  perfectly  ridiculous  ; — That  the  com- 
"  mon  opinion  of  Conversion  is  fanatical ; — That 
"  reason  is  superior  to  revelation  ; — That  the 
^'religion  of  nature  is  of  higher  authority  than 
"book-religion; — That  repentance  of  sin  is  all 
"that  is  required  for  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
*•  ness,  here  or  hereafter ; — That  men  are  justified 
11  by  their  works ; — That  those  who  do  not  repent 
M  in  this  world,  will  become  wiser,  and  repent, 
"  and  be  happy,  in  the  future  world  ; — That  there 
"will  be  no  general  judgment; — That  the  soul 
■"sleeps  with  the  body,  from  death  to  the  resur- 
"rection; — That  Christ  made  but  two  consider- 
able additions  to  the  religion  of  mankind; 
"viz.  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
"  and  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry  ; — 
"  That  the  soul  of  man  is  material ; — and  many 
"other  unscriptural  notions.  All  but  two  of 
"these  opinions  have  been  delivered  from  the 
4' pulpit;  and,  most  probably,  they  have  also. 
"That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  again 
"say,  that  the  Boston  Association  contains  num- 
"  bers  who  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  doc- 
1  trine  ;  and  that  they  range  from  decided  and 
I  consistent  Calvinism  down  to  the  lowest  Socin- 
"ianism,  if  not  down  to  the  station  of  Geddes ; 
I  whom  we  should  place  about  half  way  between 
"  Socinus  and  Voltaire." 

This  language  is  quoted  with  implied  approv- 
al in  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester, 
{ii.,  222.)  himself  soon  destined  to  take  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  controversy.  Yet  there  still 
was  no  public  avowal  of  Unitarianism  ;  no  exter- 
nal sign  of  the  great  change  which  had,  in  real- 
ity, taken  place,  and  of  which  both  parties  were 
fully  aware.  Information  of  it  had  been  sent 
across  the  ocean,  and  had  appeared  in  print ;  yet 
it  was  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
except  to  those  by  whom  it  was  communicated. 
Things  could  not  long  remain  in  this  state.  The 
Liberal  party  might,  indeed,  be  satisfied  with  it 
— this,  indeed,  was  boldly  charged  upon  them — 
but  their  opponents  were  not.  The  Panoplist,  in 
its  Review  of  American  Unitarianism,  remarked  : 
"Thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  has  been  for  years. 
I  Knowing  that  the  cold  skepticism  of  Socinian- 
I  ism  cannot  satisfy  the  wants  nor  alleviate  the 
"woes  of  plain  common-sense  people,  its  advo- 
"*'  cates  in  general  have  not  dared  to  be  open. 
"They  have  clandestinely  crept  into  orthodox 
I  Churches,  by  forbearing  to  contradict  their 
I  faith,  and  then  have  gradually  moulded  them, 
I  by  their  negative  preaching,  to  the  shape  which 
"  they  would  wish.  The  people,  after  a  while, 
I  never  hearing  of  the  atonement,  nor  of  special 
I  grace  or  any  of  the  kindred  doctrines,  forget 
I  that  they  belong  to  the  Christian  system  ;  and, 
I  by  and  by,  regard  a  man  as  a  kind  of  enthus- 


"  iast,  or  monster,  who  preaches  said  doctrines.,, 
Review  of  American  Unitarianism,  20. 

But,  in  some  quarters,  the  conflict  had  reached 
its  crisis,  and  the  reaction  had  commenced,  be- 
fore the  Unitarian  name  had  been  openly  avow- 
ed. In  Clark's  Discourse  before  the  Barnstable 
Conference  (1855)  he  gives  an  illustration  of  this 
in  the  case  of  "The  Sandwich  Church.1'  "The 
"  heart  of  its  Pastor,  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr,  who 
"had  been  preaching,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
"in  an  unconverted  state,  as  he  himself  suppos- 
"  ed,  was  touched  by  the  grace  of  God.  Having 
"thus  become  'a  new  creature  in  Christ,  old 
"'things  passed  away,  arid  all  tilings  became 
"'new,'— his  views  of  divine  truth,  his  style 
"of  preaching,  his  prayers,  in  short,  his  entire 
"ministry;  and,  although  a  majority  of  his 
"  Church  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  Congre- 
"  gation  were  in  sympathy  with  their  new  Min- 
"ister,  the  major  part  of  the  Parish  voters  were 
"better  suited  with  the  old  ;  and  so  the  gentle, 
"  bland,  and  now  evangelical  Mr.  Burr  was  eject- 
"  ed.  Denied  access  to  his  pulpit,  as  he  was  enter- 
"  ing  it,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  he  and  his  aclher- 
"  ents,  including  most  of  his  assembled  wor- 
"  shippers,  withdrew  to  a  neighboring  hall  for 
"  religious  service.  This  occurred  in  1811 ;  and, 
"on  the  seventeenth  of  Febuary,  1813,  he  was 
"'installed  over  the  Calvinistic  Society  lately 
"  '  formed  and  associated  with  the  First  Church,' 
"of  which  he  considered  himself,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  installing  Council,  as  still  the 
"Pastor." — Clark's  Discourse  before  the  Barn- 
stable Conference,  1855,  27. 

He  remarks  again,  "That  act  of  sovereign 
"grace  whereby  the  heart  of  one  Minister  had 
"been  renewed,  and  an  evangelical  tone  given 
"  to  his  preaching,  was  soon  after  repeated  in 
"  other  similar  cases.  It  is  a  surprising  and  most 
"  deeply  interesting  fact,  that,  between  the  years 
"  1 810  and  1816,  not  less  than  six  Congregational 
"  Pastors  in  this  County  passed  through  the  same 
"experience,  excepting  that,  in  every  case  after 
"the  first,  the  change  in  the  Minister  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  change  in  his  people  ; 
"so  that  a  schism  was  avoided."— Clark's  Z>*V 
course  before  the  Barnstable  Conference,  1855, 27. 

He  gives  another  instance  illustrative  of  the 
reaction  that  was  commencing  :  "When  the  Pas- 
"tor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Plymouth,  Man 
"  omet  Ponds,  lapsed  into  Arminianisra,  about 
"the  year  1813,  and,  shortly  after,  avowed  the 
"Unitarian  faith,  a  small  portion  of  the  Church 
"and  Society  withdrew  from  his  ministry,  but 
"formed  no  separate  organization.  The  little 
"band,  meeting  for  worship,  on  the  Sabbath, 
"in  a  private  house,  with  no  preaching  except 
"  an  occasional  supply  from  the  Missionary  Soci- 
"  ety,  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  till  '  the 
"  '  Spirit  was  poured  upon  them  from  on  high  '  in 
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"the  Summer  of  1819.  This  was  the  turning 
"  point  in  their  destiny.  The  Pastor,  now  near- 
"ly  deserted  by  his  flock,  left  his  post,  which 
"  was  speedily  filled  by  an  evangelical  preacher, 
"as  was  also  the  empty  meeting-house  by  its 
"former  occupants;  and  no  trace  of  Unitarian- 
"  ism  now  remains  in  the  Parish." — Clark's  Dis- 
course at  Plymouth,  1855,  21. 

The  attempt  to  stigmatize  the  Liberal  party  as 
Unitarians  was  naturally  resented  by  those  who 
were  conscious  of  dissenting  from  the  views  of 
Belsham  and  Priestly,  and  who  yet  were  con- 
sciously opposed  to  the  leading  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  Orthodox.  They  wished  still  to 
remain  under  the  old  Congregational  banner,  and 
keep  their  place  among  the  Churches  of  the  land. 
But  the  diversity  of  belief,  which  was  becoming 
continually  more  apparent,  could  not  much  longer 
be  concealed  or  kept  in  the  back-ground.  With 
such  antagonists  as  Doctor  Morse,  Doctor  Worces- 
ter, Doctor  Lyman,  and  the  Panoplist  to  contend 
with,  the  gentle  words  of  liberality  and  charity 
were  fast  losing  their  charm.  Doctor  Morse 
considered  himself  a  persecuted  man.  He  charg- 
ed all  the  grievances  of  which  he  had  occasion  to 
complain,  in  his  controversy  with  Miss  Adams, to 
the  account  of  Unitarianism.  He  had  opposed 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  its  champions  ;  and 
his  offense  was  visited  upon  his  head,  in  what  he 
accounted  severe  measure.  He  had  urged  for- 
ward the  founding  of  Andover  Seminary.  He 
had  denounced  the  perversion  of  funds  given  by 
Orthodox  liberality  to  Harvard-college.  He  had 
established  the  Panoplist  and  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  give  it  vigor  and  success. 
But  one  thing  more  remained  to  be  done,  before 
he  could  be  assured  of  carrying  confusion  into 
the  ranks  of  his  opponents.  His  attempt  to  ef- 
fect an  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Church- 
es, although  he  labored  for  it,  strenuously,  and 
wrote  vigorously  for  it,  in  the  pages  of  the  Pan- 
oplist,  was  destined  to  be  a  failure  ;  but  the  cor- 
respondence between  English  and  American  Uni- 
tarians was  a  fact  which  he  ascertained,  and  of 
which  he  was  soon  prepared  to  make  most  effect- 
ive and  even  startling  use. 

In  1812,  Belsham's  Memoirs  of  Linsley  were 
published  in  England.  They  contained  the  cor- 
respondence of  American  Unitarians  who  were 
still  supposed  to  disclaim  the  name.  The  book 
was  little  known  in  this  country  ;  and  it  was  one 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  Liberal  party  was 
not  disposed  to  circulate.  Mr.  Belsham,  himself, 
was  a  Universalist ;  and,  on  many  points,  he  went 
far  beyond  his  American  friends  and  correspond- 
ents. He  was  somewhat  impatient  at  what  he 
regarded  as  their  timidity.  He  was  even  dispos- 
ed to  rebuke  their  policy  of  holding  their  pecu- 
liar doctrines  in  reserve  and  seeking  to  evade  and 
avoid  the  odium  of  the  Unitarian  name. 


Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Life  of* 
Linsley,  only  three  copies  were  known  to  have! 
reached  Boston.  One  of  these  copies  was  in  the  1 
Library  of  Harvard -college ;  but  it  was  rarely  | 
to  be  found  upon  its  shelves.  Those  who  perused  | 
it,  perused  it  in  silence  and  made  few  comments 
that  could  be  overheard.  No  public  notice  of  9 
the  work  was  taken  in  the  journals  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Liberal  party. 

Doctor  Morse  incidentally  heard  of  the  work, 
and  determined  to  secure  the  privilege  of  perus- 
ing it.  He  applied  for  it,  at  the  Library,  but  it 
had  been  drawn  out.  He  persisted  in  his  appli- 
cations till  it  came  into  his  hands.  Here  he 
found  what  he  had  long  sought — the  means,  as 
he  believed,  of  tearing  off  the  mask,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  which  the  Liberal  party  had  so  long 
worn.  In  certain  Chapters  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Belsham  had  introduced  the  letters  of  American 
correspondents ;  and  these  letters  admitted  the 
fact  of  American  Unitarianism,  and  gloried  in  its 
prospects.  They  pleaded  for  the  policy  of  pru- 
dent reserve,  practiced  by  their  friends  with  re- 
spect to  the  avowal  of  their  peculiar  views. 
They  seemed  to  admit  that  Unitarianism  had 
succeeded,  so  far,  by  doing  its  work  in  disguise. 
The  character  of  these  letters  may  be  inferred 
from  the  extracts  that  have  been  quoted  above. 

Doctor  Morse  took  immediate  steps  for  pub- 
lishing what  the  liberal  party  had  passed  over  in 
silence.  He  issued,  in  a  private  pamphlet,  with- 
out comment,*  those  portions  of  Belsham's  me- 
moir which  concerned  the  American  Churches. 
The  Panoplist  stood  ready  to  supply  any  lack  of 
service  in  the  way  of  comment.  In  the  number 
for  June,  1815,  appeared  its  Review  of  "  Anieri- 


*  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  Doctor  Morse  called  at- 
tention to  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
give  publicity  to  the  work.  "The  care,"  says  he, 
"  which  has  been  manifested  to  limit  the  knowledge  of 
'  *  this  interesting  work,  during  many  months,  probably 
"  two  years,  since  its  arrival  in  Boston,  indicates,  pretty 
"  plainly,  the  unwillingness  of  those  who  have  possessed 
"  copies  of  it,  to  have  its  contents  generally  known." — 
{Page  4.) 

The  same  account  of  the  matter  is  given  by  a  reviewer 
of  this  pamphlet,  (a  Unitarian)  in  the  Boston  Patriot  for 
May  13, 1815.  "  It  is  a  fact,"  says  this  reviewer,  "  that  the 
"  work  "  {Memoirs  of  Linsley)  "  no  sooner  arrived  here, 
"  than  it  was  studiously  concealed.  But  a  few  copies 
"  were  received,  and  the  circulation  of  these  was  confined 
"  to  a  small  number  of  select  individuals.  On  a  careful1 
"  perusal,  we  can  find  but  one  motive  for  this  suppression, 
"  viz:  that  the  Unitarians,  who  are  principally  confined  to 
"  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  are  not  yet  prepared  for  an  open 
"  and  explicit  avowal  of  their  sentiments.  Thus  reasoned 
"  a  political  writer,  a  Unitarian,  in  1815;  and  to  the  same 
"  conclusion  must  every  candid  mind  be  brought,  when 
"  made  acquainted  with  the  facts.'—  Spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims, Hi.,  118. 
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••  can  Unitarianism,"  the  pamphlet  which  Doctor 
Morse  had  issued.  In  this  Review,  it  arrayed,  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  all  the  evidence  it 
could  command,  to  identify  American  with  Eng- 
lish Unitarianism,  and  involve  it  in  a  common 
odium.  It  commenced  with  remarking:  "It 
"has  been  known,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
"  century,  by  those  who  have  been  well-informed 
"  on  the  subject,  that  there  has  been,  in  Boston, 
"  a  defection  from  those  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
"which  have  usually  been  denominated  ortho- 
"dox  in  Protestant  communities.  It  has  been 
"  known  that  this  defection  has  gradually  in- 
"  creased ;  has  silently  and  covertly  extended 
"itself  into  a  considerable  number  of  congrega- 
"tions,  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  has  been,  in  a  few 
"instances,  openly  avowed.  From  a  great  va- 
"  riety  of  anonymous  publications,  it  has  been 
"evident  that  the  defection  had  proceeded  in 
"  the  downward  course  to  the  lowest  degrees  of 
I  Socinianism,  and  to  the  very  borders  of  open 
"infidelity.  Further  than  this,  it  has  not  been 
"in  a  few  solitary  instances  only,  that  persons, 
"who  have  been  near  the  centre  of  all  these 
I  operations,  have  heard  from  the  pulpit,  both 
"  sermons  and  prayers,  which  neither  expressed 
"nor  implied  any  thing  more  than  sober  Deism, 
"and  which  were  totally  at  variance  with  the 
"Gospel." 

It  proceeds  to  say  that  to  substantiate  these 
facts  was  not  easy,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of 
error  was  carried  on  cautiously,  and  those  who 
were  guilty  of  defection  represented  themselves 
as  not  differing  materially  from  their  clerical 
brethren  throughout  the  country.  The  Panoplist, 
in  this  connection,  spoke  of  such  conduct  as  an 
"  artifice  practiced  systematically  by  a  majority 
li  of  the  clergymen  who  have  led  the  way  in  this 
I  apostasy  from  the  faith  of  the  Protestant 
"Churches,  and,  as  we  believe  we  may  safely 
"add,  in  apostasy  from  Cluistianity." 

In  preparing  the  way  for  its  exposition  of 
the  real  sentiments  of  secret  Unitarians  in  this 
country,  it  gives  the  known  sentiments  of  avow- 
ed Unitarians  in  England  with  whom  they  cor- 
responded. From  Belsham's  writings,  the  several 
elements  of  his  creed  were  drawn,  the  whole 
presenting,  doubtless,  a  far  more  odious  aggregate 
than  his  American  sympathizers  could  have  imag- 
ined possible.  He  was  seen,  for  instance,  con- 
fessing himself  a  Universalist ;  declaring  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement  exploded,  as  irrational ; 
asserting  that  Christ  was  "  truly  and  properly  a 
"man,  and  nothing  more  than  a  man  ;  "  etc. 

The  Panoplist,  after  drawing  out  a  scheme  of 
Mr.  Belsham's  belief,  remarks,  that  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  Unitarianism,  in  the  metropolis 
of  New  England,  its  readers  had  generally  been 
persuaded  ;  but  that  it  was  making  consider- 
able prog;ess,  or  that  men,  eminent  in  Church 


and  State,  could  so  conceal  their  sentiments*- 
did  not  appear  to  them  credible.  But,  in- 
dicating the  necessity  of  controverting  error, 
and  justifying  its  course  in  its  exposure, 
the  Panoplist  remarks,  that  had  these  facts 
of  the  pamphlet  under  review  came  from 
an  Orthodox  source,  they  would  have  been 
met  by  the  allegation  of  party  spirit  and  mis- 
representation. But  the  writer  had  taken 
a  deliberate  survey  of  what  he  described. 
"  He  has  shown  us,  that  like  the  Grecian  phil- 
"  osophers  of  old,  many  of  his  order,  in  our  coun- 
u  try,  would  have  one  religion  for  the  vulgar 
"  and  another  for  the  wise  ;  that  it  is  a  funda- 
"  mental  maxim,  among  the  great  body  of  lead- 
ing Unitarians,  here,  not  to  expose  their 
"  sentiments  directly  to  the  inspection  of  the 
"  world  at  large,  and  to  challenge  investigation, 
"  but  to  operate  in  secret;  to  entrust  only  the 
"  initiated  with  their  measures ;  and  to  leave 
"  the  vulgar  to  fall  into  the  tracks  of  the  wise,. 
"  by  the  force  of  that  principle  of  imitation 
"  which  is  capable  of  operating  so  powerfully 
"  upon  them." — Page  10. 

Extensive  quotations  are  then  given  from  the 
pamphlet,  designed  to  sustain  all  the  positions 
taken  by  the  writer  of  the  Review.  He  con- 
cludes by  showing  the  incongruity  of  supposing 
that  the  two  parties  can  harmonize,  or  that  the 
Liberal  party  can  be  recognized  by  the  Orthodox,, 
or  these  approve  of  communion  with  Unitarians. 
He  quotes  Mr.  Belsham's  remarks  on  Sherman's 
case,  in  Connecticut :  "  Opinions  such  as  these 
"  can  no  more  harmonize  with  each  other  than 
"  light  and  darkness,  than  Christ  and  BeliaL 
"  They  who  hold  doctrines  so  diametrically  op- 
posite cannot  be  fellow-worshippers  in  the 
"same  temple.  It  was  expedient  that  they 
"should  separate."  It  then  adds,  "  With  all 
"  our  hearts,  we  subscribe  to  this  frank  and  in- 
"genuous  comment.  It  does  honor  to  Mr, 
"  Belsham.  How  different  from  the  disguise  of 
"  our  Unitarians,  and  their  whining  complaints 
"  about  il liberality  in  the  Orthodox  in  refusing 
"  to  exchange  with  them." — Review  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarianism,  25.  And  again,  "  It  is  very 
"  obvious  that  the  two  systems,  of  which  the 
"sentiments  on  subjects  such  as  these  are  in  di- 
"rect  opposition,  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be 
"  confounded  together,  under  one  common 
"  name.  That  both  should  be  Christianity  is 
"  impossible ;  else  Chrstianity  is  a  term  which 
"  distinguishes  nothing.  For  if  opposite  views 
"as  to  the  object  of  worship,  the  ground  of  hope 
"for  eternity,  the  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and 
"  the  principles  and  motives  of  true  obedience; 
"if  these  do  not  constitute  different  religions, 
"we  may,  without  much  difficulty,  discover 
"  some  principles  of  union  and  identity,  among 
"all  religions  whatever;  we  may  realize  the 
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"doctrine  of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer;  and 
"  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
"  worshippers  at  the  Mosque  and  to  the  vota- 
ries of  Brama."— Review  of  American  Uni- 
tarianism, 26. 

The  writer  of  this  Review  of  American 
Unitarianism  was  Jeremiah  Evarts,  who,  in  May, 
1810,  removed  to  Charlestown,  and  commenced 
his  editorial  career  in  charge  of  the  Panoplist. 
Few  men  could  have  been  better  qualified  for 
the  post.  "  Under  his  care,  the  reputation  of 
'•the  Panoplist  immediately  rose;  and  it  was 
"  probably  better  supported,  and  had  more  of 
'"  the  confidence  of  the  religious  community, 
"  generally,  for  the  ten  years  during  which  it 
"  was  under  his  editorship,  than  any  similar 
"  work  ever  published  in  this  country." — 
Tracy's  Life  of  Evarts,  63. 

The  Unitarians — as  they  were  thenceforth 
known — could  not  pass  over  the  Review  in  si- 
lence, The  sensation  which  it  created,  in  every 
direction,  was  such  that  men  who  would  have 
gladly  kept  silent  were  forced  to  speak  out,  lest 
all  the  odium  of  English  Unitarianism,  with 
which  they  or  their  friends  had  been  in  the 
sympathy  of  genial  correspondence,  should  fall 
•upon  them.  It  seemed  important  that  an  an- 
swer of  some  kind  should  be  made  to  the 
Review ;  and  the  task  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rev. 
William  E.  Channing,  the  beloved  and  honored 
Pastor  of  the  Federal-street  Church. 

For  the  expression  of  a  merely  eloquent  and 
indignant  protest,  no  better  man  could  have 
been  selected.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
■his  ministry,  in  Boston,  Mr.  Channing  gained 
the  reputation  of  a  high-minded,  conscientious, 
and  devoted  Minister.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to 
belong,  by  sympathy  and  character,  to  the 
more  evangelical  class  of  preachers.  He  had 
co  operated  with  the  leading  orthodox  Minis- 
ters of  the  vicinity,  in  many  important  matters; 
and,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Panoplist,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  repeatedly  contributed  to  its 
columns.  But  the  attempt  to  involve  the  entire 
Liberal  party  in  the  odium  of  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Belsham  and  his  English  friends— an  odium 
from  which  he  could  not  well  escape,  himself— 
exci  ed  him  to  the  resolution  of  attempting  to 
counteract  the  impression  of  an  article  which 
is  said  to  have  produced  "  an  effect  unparalleled 
"in  the  ministerial  connections  and  the  eccles- 
"'  iastical  affairs  of  Massachusetts." 

In  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  Review  had  ap- 
peared, Dr.  Channing  published  his  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Thacher,  on  the  Aspersions 
contained  in  a  late  number  of  the  Panoplist,  on 
the  Ministers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  He 
joined  issue  with  the  reviewer  on  three  points  ; 
lie  denied  that  the  Liberal  Clergy  of  Boston 
were  Unitarians,  in  Mr,  Belsham's  sense  of  the 


word ;  he  denied  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a 
hypocritical  concealment  of  their  sentiments; 
and  he  complained  that  a  separation  was  de- 
manded between  the  Liberal  and  the  Orthodox, 
or  that  the  latter  were  to  withhold  from  the 
former  Christian  Communion. 

On  the  first  point  he  remarked  :  "  The  word 
"  Unitarianism,  as  denoting  opposition  to  Trini- 
"  tarianism,  undoubtedly  expresses  the  charac- 
ter of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ministers  of 
"  this  town,  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Common- 
"  wealth.  But  we  both  of  us  know  that  their 
"Unitarianism  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
"  that  of  Mr.  Belsham.  We  agreed,  in  our  late 
"  Conference,  that  a  majority  of  our  brethren 
"  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  man  ; 
"  that  he  existed  before  the  world ;  that  he  lit- 
"  erally  came  from  heaven  to  save  our  race  ; 
"that  he  sustains  other  offices  than  those  of  a 
"teacher  and  witness  to  the  truth;  and  that  he 
"still  acts  for  our  benefit,  and  is  our  intercessor 
"  with  the  Father.  This  was  agreed  to  be  the 
"  prevalent  sentiment  of  our  brethren.  There 
"  is  another  class  of  Liberal  Christians,  who, 
"  whilst  they  reject  the  distinction  of  three  per- 
"  sons  in  God,  are  yet  unable  to  pass  a  derini- 
"  tive  judgment  on  the  various  systems  which 
"  prevail,  as  to  the  nature  and  rank  of  Jesus 
"  Christ.  They  are  met  by  difficulties  on  every 
"  side,  and  generally  rest  in  the  conclusion  that 
"  He  whom  God  has  appointed  to  be  our  Sav- 
"  iour  must  be  precisely  adapted  to  his  work ; 
"and  that  acceptable  laith  consists  in  regard- 
"  ing  and  following  him  as  our  Lord,  Teacher, 
"  and  Saviour,  without  deciding  on  his  nature 
"  or  rank  in  the  universe.  There  is  another 
"  class,  who  believe  the  simple  humanity  of 
"Jesus  Christ;  but  these  form  a  small  propor- 
"  tion  of  the  great  body  of  Unitarians,  in  this 
"part  of  our  country;  and  I  very  much  doubt 
"  whether  of  these  one  individual  can  be  found, 
"who  could  conscientiously  subscribe  to  Mr, 
"Belsham's  creed  as  given  in  the  Review.'''1 — ■ 
Channing 's  Letter  to  Thacher — C 'harming 's  Life, 
i.,  388. 

"  Most  of  us,"  Doctor  Channing  asserted, 
"  have  often  contradicted  Mr.  Belsham's  opin- 
"  ions ;  and  they  who  insist  that  these  opinions 
"are  ours,  will  be  forced  to  maintain  that  we 
"  practice  deceit.  As  to  myself,  I  have  ever  been 
"  inclined  to  cherish  the  most  exalted  views  of 
"Jesus  Christ  which  are  consistent  with  the 
" supremacy  of  the  Father;  and  I  have  felt  it 
"  my  duty  to  depart  from  Mr.  Belsham  in  per- 
"haps  every  sentiment  which  is  peculiar  to  him 
"on  this  subject.  But  I  have  always  abstained, 
"  most  scrupulously,  from  every  expression 
"  which  could  be  construed  into  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  Trinity.  My  worship  and 
"sentiments  have  been  Unitarian,  in  the  proper 
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sense  of  that  word.  In  conversation  with  my 
geople,  who  have  requested  my  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  especially  with  those  who  consid- 
J"cr  themselves  Trinitarians,  I  have  spoken 
•with  directness  and  simplicity.  Some  of 
|  •  those  who  differ  from  me  most  widely  have  re- 
I  "ceived  from  me  the  most  explicit  assurances  of 
r  my  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 
Fie  admitted  that  the  subject  of  the  Trinity 
was  generally  avoided  in  the  pulpit,  by  himself 
and  his  brethren  ;  it  had  not  been  preached, 
neither  had  it  been  assailed.  He  deprecated, 
moreover,  as  mischievous  and  injurious,  unwar- 
ranted and  unchristian,  the  division  which  the 
reviewer  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, by  withholding  Christian  Communion 
from  the  Liberal  party. 

The  biographer  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wor 
oester  remarks  of  Doctor  Channing  that,  "If  he 
•'  believed  that  the  Panoplist  reviewer  had  been 
"  guilty  of  deliberate  and  malignant '  falsehood,' 
•'it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  written 
■'with  some  measure  of  the  indignation  which 
'breaks  out  in  almost  every  paragraph.  And 
"yet,  if  the  charges  which  he  so  vehemently 
'attempted  to  repel,  were  as  ' false''  as  he 
•'affirmed,  then  why  might  they  not  have  been 
'left  to  their  own  self-destruction  '.  " 

"Such  a  letter  as  he  wrote,  could  not  come 
"before  the  public,  without  adding  fresh  fuel 
"to  the  flame  of  excitement.  He  knew  very 
"little  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  ortho- 
dox Clergy,  in  different  parts  of  the  Common- 
I  wealth  ;  and  had  no  conception  of  the  bearings 
;'  and  relations  of  the  general  subject,  as  viewed 
•'by  such  men  as  Doctor  Worcester.  He  seems 
;t  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  that  a  man  of 
;  so  much  candor  and  liberality  should  be  re- 
'  ported  to  be  preparing  a  reply  to  his  Letter.'1'' 
—Life  of  Dr.  S.  Worcester,  ii.,  327,  328. 

"Dr.  Channing  had  said  'that  he  should 
;* '  not  feel  himself  bound  to  notice  any  replies 
•"wdiich  might  be  made  to  his  letter,  especial- 
■  ly  if  they  appear  in  the  Panoplist.''  And 
"this  very  announcement  may  have  had  its 
I  weight  in  determining  the  mind  of  Dr.  Worces- 
ter to  respond,  himself.  Some  other  reason 
I  than  an  '  appearance  in  the  Panoplist '  would 
I  thus  be  required  of  him,  by  the  candid  public, 
'if  the  reply  should  not  be  noticed.  But  the 
"flame  which  his  own  letter  to  Mr.  Thacher  had 
I  kindled,  was  deadened,  if  not  entirely  quench- 
I  ed,  by  the  flood  ®f  reasoning  and  eloquence  so 
I  readily  poured  forth.  It  would  not  do  to  j 
I  be  silent.  Something  must  be  said.  And  no  | 
I  time  was  to  be  lost.  Scarcely  had  Dr.  Wor- 
I  cester's  Letter  gone  forth,  before  it  was  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Channing  would  notice  it, 
"at  a  very  early  day.  And  with  some,  proba- 
"  bly,  the  anticipation  of  an  answer  was  taken 


"as  evidence  that  there  was  some  deficiency  or 
"  vulnerableness  in  Dr.  Worcester's  Letter, 
"  which  they  had  not  been  able,  themselves,  to 
"  discover.'" — Life  of  Dr.  Worcester,  ii.,  3^1,  3^2. 

Doctor  Worcester  was  not,  at  this  time,  aware 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Review  in  the  Panoplist. 
Indeed,  it  was  little  suspected  that  the  writer 
was  Mr.  Evarts.  But  Doctor  Worcester,  believ- 
ing that  the  position  of  the  reviewer  were  sub- 
stantially correct,  vindicated  him  on  the  three 
several  points  upon  which  he  had  been  assailed. 

Doctor  Worcester  had  been  emphatic  on  the 
incongruity  of  communion  between  those  who 
believed  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  such  as  ac- 
cepted "  another  Gospel  " — as  he  represented 
Unitarianism  to  be.  Doctor  Channing,  who  wras 
reluctantly  compelled  to  resume  his  pen  in  Re- 
marks on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester's  Letter  to  Mr. 
Channing,  confined  himself  to  "  remarks."  He 
evidently  was  not  fond  of  controversy;  and  he 
complains,  in  this  second  letter,  of  the  spirit 
shown  in  Doctor  Worcester's.  "  His  letter,"  he 
said,  "though  milder  in  language,  breathes  too 
"  much  the  spirit  of  the  Review.'1''  "  On  the  pres- 
"  ent  occasion,"  he  added,  "  I  am  called  to  defend 
"  myself  rather  than  my  brethren."  He  endeav- 
ored to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  doctrin- 
al differences  between  the  two  parties.  He  says 
"The  principal  argument  which  Doctor  Wor- 
"  cester  offers  in  favor  of  the  proposed  separa- 
"  tion  is  the  greatness  of  the  differences  between 
"Trinitarians  and  Unitarians.  I  sincerely  re- 
"gret  that  these  differences  are  so  studiously 
"  magnified,  whilst  the  points  of  agreement  be- 
'  tween  these  classes  of  Christians  are  studiously 
"  overlooked.  Doctor  Watts  and  Doctor  Dodd- 
"  ridge  have  left  us  a  better  example.  Trini- 
"  tarians  and  Unitarians  both  believe  in  one 
"God,  one  infinite  and  self-existent  mind. 
"According  to  the  first,  this  God  is  three  per- 
"sons;  according  to  the  last,  he  is  one  person. 
"Ought  this  difference,  which  relates  to  the 
"  obscurest  of  all  subjects,  to  the  essence  and 
"  metaphysical  nature  of  God,  and  which  com- 
"  mon  Christians  cannot  understand,  to  divide 
"and  alienate  those  who  ascribe  to  this  one 
"  God  the  same  perfections;  who  praise  him  for 
"  the  same  blessings;  who  hope  from  his  mercy 
"  the  same  forgiveness ;  who  receive  on  his  au- 
"  thority  the  same  commands;  and  who  labor  to 
"maintain  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  his 
"  will  and  glory  ?  According  to  Trinitarians, 
"Jesus,  who  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  is  a 
"  derived  being,  personally  united  with  the 
"self-existent  God.  Ought  this  difference, 
"which  transcends  the  conception  of  common 
"  Christians,  to  divide  and  alienate  those,  who 
"love  the  same  excellent  character  in  Jesus 
"Christ;  who  desire  to  breathe  his  spirit  and 
"  follow  his  steps ;  who  confide  in  him  as  per- 
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"  fectly  adapted  to  the  work  which  he  was  sent 
"to  accomplish;  and  who  labor  to  derive  just 
"  conceptions  of  his  nature  from  his  own  in- 
structions? The  differences  between  Trini- 
tarians and  Unitarians  are  very  often  verbal. 
"As  soon  as  Trinitarians  attempt  to  show  the 
"  consistency  of  their  doctrine  of  three  persons 
"  with  the  divine  unity,  their  peculiarities  be- 
"  gin  to  vanish,  and  in  many  of  their  writings 
"  little  or  nothing  is  left  but  one  God  acting  in 
"  three  characters,  or  sustaining  three  relations, 
"  and  intimately  united  with  his  Son  Jesus 
"Christ.  Ought  distinctions  so  subtle  and 
"  perplexing,  to  separate  those,  who  love  the 
"  same  divine  character  and  respect  the  same 
"divine  will?" — Charming 's  Remarks  on  Wor- 
cester's Letter,  26. 

Doctor  Worcester's  second  Letter  followed 
his  first,  after  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a 
single  month. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  (November, 
1815,)  Doctor  Channing's  third  letter  in  the 
controversy,  the  last  which  he  wrote  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  appeared.  In  this,  he  gave  his 
own  view  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
class  of  Liberal  Christians.  He  said  :  "  As  far  as 
"I  understand  the  prevalent  sentiments  among 
"  Liberal  Christians  in  this  quarter  of  our 
"  country,  they  appear  to  me  substantially  to 
"  agree  with  the  views  of  Doctor  Samuel  Clarke 
"and  the  author  ot  Bible  News ;  and,  were  we 
"  required  to  select  human  leaders  in  religion, 
"  I  believe  that  we  should  range  ourselves  under 
"  their  standard,  in  preference  to  any  other." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  phraseology  in  which 
the  theological  distinctions  in  the  controversy 
were  expressed,  he  asks:  "And  ought  phrases 
"  like  these — of  which  we  find  not  a  trace  in 
"  the  Bible,  which  cannot  be  defined  by  those 
"  who  employ  them,  which  convey  to  common 
"  minds  no  more  meaning  than  words  of  an  un- 
"  known  tongue,  and  which  present  to  the  learn- 
"  ed  only  flitting  shadows  of  thought,  instead 
"  of  clear  and  steady  conceptions — to  separate 
"  those  who  are  united  in  the  great  principles 
"which  I  have  stated?  Trinitarians,  indeed, 
"  are  apt  to  suppose  themselves  at  an  immeas- 
"  urable  distance  from  Unitarians.  The  reason, 
"  I  think,  is,  that  they  are  surrounded  with  a 
"  mist  of  obscure  phraseology.  Were  this  mist 
"  dispersed,  I  believe  they  would  be  surprised  at 
"  discovering  their  proximity  to  the  Unitarians, 
"  and  would  learn  that  they  had  been  wasting 
"  their  hostility  on  a  band  of  friends  and  broth- 
ers." —  Channing  on  Worcester's  Second  Letter 
— Life  of  Channing,  i.,  J^IO. 

Doctor  Worcester  replied  to  Channing's  third 
letter  in  a  more  elaborate  style  than  heretofore. 
He  went  over  the  entire  field  of  the  controversy, 
and  pressed  his  argument  with  great  vigor,  es- 


pecially in  relation  to  the  person  and  the  divine  jj 
claims  of  Christ.     Doctor  Channing  had  argued  j 
for  liberality  on  the  ground  that  the  very  prin-  | 
ciples   of  Congregationalism   were   in   conflict  | 
with   the   policy   which   the   Orthodox    party  I 
wished  to  initiate  in  Associations,  etc.     Doctor  j 
Worcerter  says:    "You    state,    however,    that 
"  '  the  system  of  excluding  professed  disciples  I 
" '  of  Christ,  on  account  of  opinions,  is  incom- 
"  '  patible  with  the  great  principles  of  Congre- 
"  '  gationalism.'     In  this,  as  you  cannot  but  be 
"  sensible,   you   differ   most    widely   from   the 
"founders    of    the    Congregational   Churches, 
"whether   we   consider,    as   the   founders,  the 
"  Apostles  and  primitive  Ministers  of  Christ  or 
"  the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  in  England  and  in 
"this  country.     The  Apostles  certainly  estab- 
"  lishecl  the  primitive  Churches  upon  this  sys- 
"  tern  ;  and  upon  this  system  the  leaders  of  the 
"Puritans  and  the  Churches  founded  by  them 
"  uniformly  acted.     Look  into  the  platforms  of 
"these   Churches,  the   Savoy,  the  Cambridge, 
"  and  the  Say  brook ;  turn  over  the  ecclesiastical 
"  records  of  the  primitive  times  of  New  Eng- 
"  land,  and  proof  will  accumulate  upon  proof. 
"The  Congregational  Churches  all  had   their 
"  Creeds,  their   Confessions   of  Faith,  and   all 
"held  it  as  their  right  and  their  duty  to  with- 
"  hold  and  withdraw  fellowship  from  all  who 
"  denied  or  corrupted  the  essential  Articles. 

"  Yet  you  say,  '  This  system  will  shake  to  the 
" '  foundation  our  religious  institutions,  and 
"  '  destroy  many  habits  and  connexions  which 
"  '  have  had  the  happiest  influence  on  the  relig- 
"  '  ious  character  of  this  people.  The  annual 
"  '  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  of 
" '  Massachusetts,  that  ancient  bond  of  union, 
"  '  must  be  dissolved.  The  Association  of  Min- 
" '  isters  in  our  different  Counties  must,  in 
" '  many  cases,  be  broken  up.  Neighboring 
" '  Churches  will  be  mutually  estranged.  In 
"  'the  same  Church,  angry  divisions  will  break 
"  'forth.  Many  religious  Societies  will  be  rent 
" '  asunder,  their  Ministers  dismissed,  and  re- 
"  '  ligious  institutions  cease.  Discord  will  be 
"  '  carried  not  only  into  Churches  but  into  fam- 
"  '  ilies.  The  family  altar  must  fall.'  Such  are 
"  the  direful  consequences  on  which  your  fever- 
"  ish  imagination  broods,  and  to  which  it  has. 
"given  the  most  dismal  colorings." — Worces* 
ter's  Third  Letter  to  Channiny,  76,  77. 

Doctor  Channing  had  dwelt  upon  the  revolu- 
tionary tendency  of  the  policy  of  separation 
urged  by  the  reviewer.  Doctor  Worcester  replies  : 
' '  But  why  must  these  dreadful  consequences, 
"now  ensue?  The  'system'  from  which  you 
"  say  they  must  result,  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
"  been  in  practice  from  the  first  ages  of  the 
"Gospel.  It  has  been  in  practice,  in  our 
"Churches,  from  the  first    settlement  of    our 
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"  country.  The  orthodox  Churches  of  New 
"England,  of  Massachusetts,  have  always  held 
"it  right  to  separate  from  those  who  essentially 
"corrupt  the  Gospel ;  at  no  period  of  our  his- 
"  tory  have  they  supposed  that  they  ought  to  be 
"in  communion  with  avowed  Unitarians;  and 
1  if,  at  any  time,  they  have  been  in  communion 
"  with  them,  it  is  because  those  Unitarians  have 
"  not  been  publicly  avowed  and  open. 

"No,  Sir;  we  are  not  introducing  or  pro- 
posing a  new  system.  We  stand  upon  the 
I '  foundation  '  of  our  fathers  ;  the  venerable 
"founders  of  our  Churches,  to  whom,  under 
I  God,  we  are  indebted  for  our  '  religious  insti- 
"'tutions'  and  the  invaluable  blessings  which 
"have  resulted  from  them  to  our  beloved  Com- 
"monwealth  and  countiy.  We  adhere  to  their 
I  faith  and  their  worship,  to  their  principles  and 
"system  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline; 
1  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  we  wish  to  main- 
I  tain  and  to  perpetuate,  in  their  genuine  spirit, 
I  and  with  all  their  benign  and  salutary  influence, 
"  as  an  inheritance  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
"  dren's  children.  You,  not  we,  are  the  innova- 
*itors — the  aggressors — the  assailants.  By  you, 
"not  by  us,  are  our  religious  institutions  to  be 
I  shaken  to  the  foundation,  and  all  those  direful 
I  consequences,  which  you  have  so  rhetorically 
I  represented,  are  to  be  produced !  Are  you  and 
" your  friends,  Sir,  determined  on  all  this?  It 
"should  seem,  from  the  portentous  signal  which 
"you  have  given,  that  such  is  the  fact.  Then, 
I  indeed,  '  the  time  is  come,'  when  all  who  ven- 
"  erate  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  who  love 
"the  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  wish  well  to  the 
"  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  their  fellow- 
"men,  'are  called  to  awake,  and  to  remember 
I  '  their  duties  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  and 
I  '  to  the  church  of  Christ.'  To  affect  to  despise 
1  your  strength  or  your  means,  would  not  be  the 
"part  of  wisdom.  We  know  very  well  where 
1  your  seat  is.  We  know  that  you  have  estab- 
lished yourselves  on  the  high  places  of  the 
"Commonwealth;  and  that  you  possess  advan- 
I  tages  for  exerting  an  influence  as  extensive  as  it 
"may  be  destructive."  —  Worcester }s  Ihird  Let- 
ter to  Channing,  78,  79. 

Doctor  Channing  had  spoken  with  severity 
against  the  project  of  Consociation  that  had  been 
agitated  among  the  Orthodox  and  advocated  in 
the  Panoplist.  It  had  been  strenuously  defended 
and  commended  by  Doctor  Morse,  as  necessary 
to  the  purity  and  power  of  the  Churches.  Doc- 
tor Channing,  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Orthodox  were  opposed  to  it,  availed  himself  of 
this  fact,  and  aimed  to  strengthen  his  cause  by  a 
denunciation  of  what  others,  beside  himself,  ap- 
prehended to  be  a  project  for  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism. Doctor  Worcester  replies,  on  this  point : 
I  The  plan   of  Consociation,   presented  by  the 


"  Committee,  I  have  considered  with  earnest 
"attention, — have  examined  and  re-examined, 
"with  anxious  scrutiny;  and  I  am  free  to  de- 
''  clare,  that  I  can  see  nothing  in  it  repugnant  to 
' '  Congregational  principles,  to  the  Platform,  or 
"  to  the  liberties  of  the  Churches.  On  the  con- 
"  trary,  it  does  appear  to  me  well  calculated  to 
' '  revive  Congregationalism  in  its  purity ;  to  re- 
"  store  the  Platform  to  its  legitimate  use;  to 
"guaiantee  to  the  Churches  their  rights  and 
"  liberties  ;  and  to  secure  them  from  those  inva- 
sions, infringements,  vexations,  and  usurpa- 
"  tions,  to  which,  since  the  Platform  has  gone  so 
"  generally  into  disuse,  they  have  been  continu- 
"  ally  exposed.  I  may  be  in  an  error.  The 
' '  Report,  however,  agreeable  to  the  express  inten- 
"  tion  and  desire  of  the  Committee,  is  before  the 
"  public  for  free  consideration  and  discussion. 
"  To  denounce  it,  as  you  have  done,  is  more 
"easy  than  wise.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be 
"  examined  with  all  the  fairness  and  candor, 
"together  with  all  the  faithful  scrutiny  and 
"  jealous  care,  which  its  nature  and  importance 
"  demand.  If  you  or  any  other  man  shall  make 
"  it  appear  to  be  uncongregational  in  its  princi- 
ples or  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
"Churches,  in  its  provisions,  I  pledge  myself  to 
"  exert  whatever  I  may  possess  of  talent  or  of 
"influence  to  prevent  it  adoption." — Note  to 
Worcester's  Third  Letter  to  Channing,  78. 

But  the  controversy  was  proceeding  also  in 
other  quarters.  The  entire  community  was  pro- 
foundly agitated.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
time  seemed  full  of  comtroversy.  "  A  pamphlet 
"had  just  been  published,  as  the  last  sheet  of 
"Doctor  Worcester's  Second  Letter  was  put  into 
"his  hands  for  correction.  His  attention  was 
"  called  to  it  in  the  book-store  of  his  honored 
"publisher  and  friend,  S.  T.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
"  After  reading  it,  he  retired  to  a  room,  and 
1 '  immediately  wrote  a  '  Postscript '  which,  in  an 
"hour  or  two,  was  in  the  printing- office.  The 
' '  '  Layman  '  never  recovered  from  the  well-de- 
"  served  rebuke  of  his  personal  invective  and 
"  phrenzied  vituperation."  —  Life  of  Br.  8. 
Worcester,  ii.,  3Jft. 

This  is  a  somewhat  summary  method  of  dis- 
posing of  a  pamphlet  which  is  especially  import- 
ant as  indicating  the  spirit  with  which,  in  certain 
quarters,  the  controversy  was  waged.  Its  very 
title — Are  you  a  Christian  or  a  Calmnist  f — far 
exceeded,  in  the  bitterness  of  implied  interpreta- 
tion, any  thing  that  had  been  said  by  Doctor 
Channing  or  Doctor  Worcester.  The  author  of 
it  was  John  Lowell,  a  brother  of  Doctor  Lowell, 
Pastor  of  the  West  Church,  in  Boston.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  learned  leisure  and  a  frequent 
writer  for  the  press.  Numerous  pamphlets  issued 
from  his  pen,  most  of  them  anonymous,  but 
indicating   the    deep    interest    which    he  took 
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in  the  questions  of  the  day.  In  the  Memoir 
of  Theophilus  Parsons,  by  his  son,  the  writer, 
speaking  of  the  three  sons  of  Judge  Lowell, 
says:  "The  eldest,  John  Lowell,  I  knew  very 
' '  well,  for  many  years ;  and  he  was  certainly 
"among  the  most  remarkable  men  I  have 
"ever  known.  Born  in  1770,  he  was  twenty 
"years  younger  than  my  father,  but  was  one 
"of  his  most  valued  friends.  In  1804,  at 
"the  age  of  thirty -four,  he  left  his  profession, 
"and  never  resumed  it.  Under  the  pressure 
"of  a  very  extensive  business,  his  health 
"  broke  down.  He  told  me  that,  on  the  day 
"  when  he  determined,  in  obedience  to  medical 
' '  advice,  or  rather  command,  to  give  up  all  at- 
"  tention  to  business,  at  once  and  entirely,  he 
"had  ninety- three  cases  on  his  docket,  marked 
"  for  trial.  He  went  abroad,  and  there  his 
"  health  improved  ;  and  he  confirmed  it,  after 
' '  his  return  to  this  country,  by  regular  labor  on 
"  his  farm  in  Roxbury.  He  suffered  little  more 
"from  ill  health,  but,  perhaps,  felt  that  his  nerv- 
1 '  ous  system  had  been  too  much  weakened  to 
"  permit  him  again  to  engage,  with  safety,  either 
"  in  his  profession  or  in  official  duty;  and  the 
"  residue  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement. 

"He  was  a  retiring  man,  and  never  thrust 
"  himself  into  employment  or  public  notice,  but 
"accepted,  cheerfully,  the  opportunities  of  use- 
"  fulness  which  were  not  so  much  offered  as 
"  forced  upon  him  ;  for  he  had  no  avarice,  and 
"  his  ambition  was  satisfied.  But  it  was  impos- 
"  sible  that  his  extraordinary  abilities  could  be 
"idle,  or  his  enthusiastic  energy  wholly  sup- 
"  pressed.  He  wrote  often  for  the  newspapers; 
"and  was  regarded  as  taking  Ames's  place  in 
"that  duty.  He  published,  at  different  times, 
"  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pamphlets,  on  vari- 
"  ous  topics." — Memoir  of  Parsons,  145. 

One  of*  these  pamphlets — already  mentioned — 
demands  our  attention  as  indicating  the  deep 
interest  which  laymen  took  in  the  controversy, 
and  the  fierceness  of  tone  which  could  consist 
with  the  largest  professions  of  charity  and  liber- 
ality. Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard-college,  for  twelve 
years,  and  sustained  that  relation  to  it  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  issue  such  a  pamph- 
let, if  he  had  not  been  well  assured  of  the  gen- 
eral approval  and  sympathy  of  his  friends  and 
the  party  with  which  he  acted.  He  begins  witn 
remarking  :  "I  expect  the  intolerant  among  the 
"  disciples  of  Calvin  will  be  ready  to  consign  a 
"layman  to  the  fate  of  '  unregenerate  repro- 
"  '  bates,''  who  shall  dare  to  intermeddle  with 
"the  sacred  mysteries  of  their  faith.  Their 
"  master  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  question 
"his  doctrines  under  pain  of  the  faggot.  He 
"wished   to   dethrone  the  Pope  only  that  he 


"  might  put  the  tiara  on  his  own  head.  His  dis- 
"  ciples,  in  this  country,  and  in  this  alone,  retain] 
"  the  same  spirit.  They  would  have  it  believed 
"that  the  laity  are  to  adopt  their  faith  from. 
"  them,  as  they  have  taken  it  from  Calvin ;  anclJ 
"the  pains  and  penalties  of  infidelity  and  ex- 
"  communication  are  now  openly  denounced 
"against  those  who  shall  call  in  question  any 
"  one  of  the  dogmas  uttered,  two  centuries  ago,. 
"  by  an  uninspired  Priest  of  Switzerland. 

"If  some  future  historian  of  the  Church  shall 
"  relate,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
"  century,  in  a  country  whose  Constitutions  secure 
' '  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  require 
"  only  a  general  belief  of  the  Christian  religion, 
"  a  set  of  men  combined  to  write  down  all  who 
"ventured  to  think  for  themselves,  to  raise  the 
"  cry  of  heresy  against  those  who  preferred  the 
"  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  to  any 
"human  Creed,  it  certainly  will  be  deemed  in- 
"  credible.  Posterity  will  require  some  collat- 
"eral  evidence  of  the  fact.  They  will  search 
"  the  records  of  our  Historical  Societies  and  the 
"alcoves  of  our  Colleges,  for  any  controversial 
"writings  which  may  confirm  so  improbable  a 
"story.  It  is  with  a  view  to  furnishing  such  a 
"  document  that  I  write.  I  do  not  mean  to  enterg 
"  into  the  subtleties  of  a  theological  controversy,. 
"  which  would  be  unsuitable  to  a  layman,  if  he 
u  were  capable  of  it.  The  principal  end  I  pro- 
"  pose,  is  to  examine  our  rights,  and  to  put  on 
"record  this  alarming,  and  injurious,  and  bold 
"  attempt  to  invade  them,  in  such  a  country  and 
"  in  such  an  age.  It  is  one  of  the  facts  in  the 
"  history  of  human  nature,  that  deserves  to  be 
"noticed.'1 — Page  3,  4. 

The  following  is  his  contrast  of  the  two  par- 
ties, a  contrast  certainly  more  striking  than  any 
drawn  in  the  Panoplist :  "  The  Orthodox  believe 
"  in  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  Assembly  ;  the 
"  Liberal  Christians  in  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
"The  former  are  Calvinists — the  latter,  Christ- 
"  ians.  Yet  so  intolerant  and  unreasonable  are 
' '  the  party  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves- 
"  the  title  of  Orthodox,  that  they  venture  to 
"  deny  the  name  and  title  of  Christians  to  the 
"  followers  of  Christ,  and  apply  it,  exclusively,  to 
"the  followers  of  Calvin  and  of  human  Coun- 
"  cils,  Assemblies,  and  Creed  makers. " — Page  6. 

He  very  naturally  directs  his  attention  to  what 
he  regarded  as  slanders  against  Harvard-college. 
He  says :  ' '  These  generous  keepers  of  their 
"  neighbor's  vineyard  would  have  it  thought 
"that  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  theological 
"  character  of  the  College,  that  is,  of  its  Super- 
"  intendents  and  officers,  within  the  last  twent}' 
"  years.  Every  one  knows,  that,  for  sixty  years, 
"  at  least,,  this  institution  has  been  distinguished 
' '  as  the  temperate  region  of  theology  ;  that  the 
"  five  points  and  other  points  of'  violent  theorists- 
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"and  zealots  for  orthodoxy  have  never  been  in- 
"  cnlcated  ;  and  that  Oalvinists  and  Hopkinsians 
"have  always  considered  Harvard  college  as  a 
"  place  where  a  man,  instructor  or  pupil,  might 
"  refuse  to  wear  their  badges  without  any  for- 
"  feiture  of  reputation  or  influence." — Page  52. 

He  criticises  Doctor  Morse  with  some  freedom  : 
"  For  many  years,  Doctor  Morse  and  those  who 
"have  chosen  to  identify  their  cause  with  his 
"  character  and  views,  knew7,  as  well  as  they  now 
"  do,  that  many  of  the  Boston  Clergy  held 
P  opinions  opposed  to  those  of  Calvin,  and  in 
"  conformity  with  the  simple  doctrines  which 
"our  Saviour  himself  taught.  They  knew  also, 
"  that  these  opinions  were  generally  prevalent 
"among  the  laity  in  their  Parishes.  Yet,  du- 
"ing  all  this  period,  Doctor  Morse  courted  their 
"  friendship,  and  held  an  intimate  intercourse 
"  with  the  men  he  now  denounces  as  heretical. 
I  It  was  not  till  after  his  ambitious  views  on  the 
"College  were  defeated,  anel  till  most  of  the 
"  Parishes  in  Boston  felt  a  repugnance  to  his 
"introduction  into  their  pulpits,  on  vaiious 
"grounds,  that  he  became  an  open  assailant." — 
Page  61. 

He  gives  expression  to  his  apprehensions  of  the 
tendency  of  the  new  Associations  organizeel  on 
the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  scheme  then  urged 
by  Doctor  Morse  anel  others  :  "  These  new  Asso- 
ciations, if  not  Matched  and  made  the  objects 
"of  jealousy,  will  soon  become  tremendous  en- 
"  gines  in  the  bands  of  skilful  and  ambitious 
"men.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  who  dethroned 
"  monarchs  and  brought  the  Emperors  of  Europe 
"  to  his  feet,  was  only  the  simple  successor  of 
"St.  Peter,  who  walked,  barefooted,  in  Rome, 
"  and  fell  a  martyr  to  his  faith,  in  that  city, 
"  where  his  successor  sat  enthroned  in  purple. 

"At  this  moment,  the  General  Associations, 
"  though  created  with  the  view  of  forcing  con- 
formity to  Calvinism  anel  extirpating  heresy, 
"  appear  very  hamless.  They  terminate  in  pleas- 
"  ant  tours,  at  fiee  cost,  much  respect,  and 
"  gooel  cheer  to  the  DeUgaUs.^ — Page  65. 

His  remaiks  on  this  topic  are  quite  extended: 
"  For  nearly  two  bundled  years,  the  discipline  of 
"  our  Churches  rested  on  the  Cambridge  Plat 
"  foim.  There  weie  no  General  Associations,  no 
"  ecclesiastical  Assemblies,  which  arrogated  to 
"themselves  the  right  of  settling  matteis  of 
"  faith.  All  these  things  were  legulated  by 
"Councils,  either  mutual  or  ex  'parte,  called  for 
"  each  particular  case.  The  General  Convention 
"•of  Congregational  Ministers  never  assumed  to 
"itself  supeivisory,  or  legislative,  or  judicial 
"powers.  If  any  public  body  had  a  right  to 
"assume  them,  certainly,  that  body  had." — 
Page  65. 

"To  what  valuable  or  even  honorable  enel 
"  these  se>cietics  can  be  directed,  it  is  difficult  to 


"peiceive;  but  that  they  may  have  the  most 
"pernicious  effects  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
"  the  citizens,  in  matters  of  faith,  we  can  all  see. 

"  The  authority  of  General  Councils  and  of 
"the  Roman  See  took  its  rise  in  commence- 
"  ments  infinitely  more  feeble.  Once  established 
"and  acquiesced  in,  they  might  proceed,  as  the 
"Associations  in  Connecticut  have  sometimes 
"  done,  to  separate  a  Parish  and  its  Pastor, 
"  where  they  were  perfectly  harmonious;  and  to 
"strip  a  Clergyman  of  his  sacerdotal  character, 
"  for  being  faithful  to  his  master.1' — Page  66. 

"This  project,  though  covered  by  as  much  art 
"and  sophistry  as  has  ever  been  displayed  by 
"men  aiming  at  secret  encroachments  on  the 
"  rights  of  others,  is  simply  this,  under  color  of 
"enforcing  and  amending,  to  abrogate  and 
"annul,  the  Cambridge  Platform,  which  has 
"  been  the  rule  of  discipline  and  palladium  of 
"  our  religious  liberties,  from  the  earliest  settle- 
' '  ment  of  our  country,  aud  to  substitute,  in  its 
"place,  a  new  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  unknown 
"to  our  ancestors,  anel  subversive  of  our  relig- 
"  ious  rights." — Note,  Page  70. 

"We  are,  however,  encouraged  to  accept  it, 
"  by  the  suggestion  that  Connecticut  did,  at  that 
"  day,  adopt  it.  Yes,  she  did,  and  we  have 
"  seen  its  fruits.  The  recommendation,  in  brief, 
"is,  that  Massachusetts  shall  abolish  her  relig- 
"  ious  charter  and  conform  her  discipline  to 
"that  of  Connecticut,  though  she  nobly  refused 
"so  to  do,  one  hundred  years  ago.1" — Note, 
Page  71. 

"It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  there 
"  should  not  be  a  covenant  instantly  formed  by 
"  the  friends  of  religious  freedom  and  of  the 
"Cambridge  Platform,  for  its  defence  against 
"  all  schemes  of  innovation,  anel  a  public  Con- 
"  vention  of  laity  and  Clergy  of  those  opinion?,. 
"  called  to  adopt  measures  to  counteract  this 
"conspiracy  against  the  Chuch  anel  its  ancient 
"  rights."— Note,  Page  72. 

The  controversy  assumed  a  variety  of  phases 
as  different  topics  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. One  of  the  most  earnestly  controvert- 
ad  points  was  that  concerning  Creeds  and  Con- 
fessions of  Faith  ;  and  this  was  frequently  and 
naturally  associated  with  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  newT  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
Churches  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  earli- 
est pamphlets  on  this  subject  was  by  "Elias 
"  Monitor;  "  and  was  issued  in  a  small  duodec- 
imo, in  1812.  He  proposed  to  defend  the 
project  of  Consociation,  while,  in  an  ironical 
vein,  he  heaped  ridicule  upon  it,  and  exposed 
it  to  odium  and  eontempt.  Something  of  the 
tone  of  the  discussion  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  passages:  "But  let  the  Churches, 
"  generally,  be  associated,  and  all  inferior  inter- 
"  ests  are  merged  in  the  interests  of  the  body  ;_ 
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"personal,  family,  and  local  influence  yields 
"to  the  superior  influence  of  Consociation; 
"  and,  in  answer  to  every  complaint  of  the 
"want  of  tenderness,  friendship,  and  charity, 
"the  declaration  is— 'I  only  comply  with  the 
" *  requisitions  of  Consociation,  whose  authori- 
"  'ty,  in  all  ecclesiastical  concerns,  is  supreme.' 
"Every  individual  will  now  be  justified  in  as- 
sailing the  fears  of  the  timid  and  alarming 
"  the  apprehensions  of  the  serious,  that  their 
"  salvation  will  be  endangered  if  they  continue 
"to  support  an  heretical  Minister-  and  the 
"  prospect  will  daily  brighten,  that  the  increas- 
"  ing  opposition  will  soon  remove  the  Minister ; 
"  and  the  Church  whose  '  duty  it  is  to  be  con- 
" *  sociated,'  fatigued  with  strife  and  altercation, 
"  will,  at  last,  from  the  love  of  quiet,  be  in- 
"duced,  voluntarily,  to  take  the  yoke,  and 
"patiently  submit  to  the  imposition."  And 
again:  "In  most  places,  the  members  of  the 
"  Church  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  town  or 
"Parish.  Under  Consociation,  what  is  the  sit- 
uation of  our  Christian  Societies,  as  bodies 
"  distinct  from  the  Church  ?  They  are  not  even 
"represented  in  the  tribunal  by  whose  decis- 
"  ions  the  Minister  of  their  choice,  whom  they 
"  support,  may  be  taken  from  them  ;  and  they 
"  suffer  other  and  greater  evils,  for  which  they 
"have  no  remedy.  Will  not  they  appear  in 
"  defence  of  their  privileges  before  they  shall 
"  feel  the  galling  of  the  chains  which  are  forg- 
"ing  for  them.1' 

The  following  Note  indicates  a  line  of  argu- 
ment that  was  repeatedly  adopted  when  the  liber- 
al party  were  charged  with  defection  from  the 
faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
Note.  "In  the  above  remarks,  no  censure  is  in- 
"  tended  of  those  who  have  modified  some  of 
"the  Articles  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  We 
"consider  this  as  one  effect  of  the  general  im- 
-"  provement  of  the  age;  as  one  step  towards  a 
"  greater  harmony  of  opinion  among  the  several 
"  denominations  of  Christians  ;  and,  therefore,  as 
"  a  subject  of  gratulation.  But  is  it  ingenuous, 
"  does  it  comport  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
"Gospel,  for  any  one  to  hold  up  Calvin  or  the 
"Puritans  of  New  England  as  standards  of 
"Christian  faith,  when  they  dissent  from  Ar- 
ticles, which  Calvin  published  and  the  Puritans 
"admitted  as  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ? 
1 '  Does  not  this  carry,  at  least,  the  semblance  of 
"a  design  to  avail  themselves  of  a  popular 
"name,  to  which  they  have  not  a  title,  to  secure 
"  an  influence  with  the  public  ?  Several  Articles 
1 '  might  be  mentioned  on  which  the  Orthodox 
' '  of  the  present  day  essentially  differ  from  the 
"  faith  of  the  Puritans  ;  but  one  is  sufficient  to 
"support  the  assertion  in  the  text.  The  doc- 
"  trine  of  imputation.  Had  any  preacher  come 
"unto  the  Puritans  denying  the  imputation  of 


"Adam's  sin  or  of  Christ's  righteousness,  would  | 
"they  have  received  him  into  their  houses,  or  j 
"bid  him  'Godspeed?'" 

But  one  of  the  most  prolific  pamphleteers  of 
the  time,  who  discussed  the  question  of  Creeds, 
was  Jacob  Norton,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Weymouth.  He  ranked  himself,  at  first,  as 
one  of  the  Orthodox ;  and  was  recognized  as 
such,  till  1813,  when  he  published  his  Seasonable 
and  Candid  Thoughts  on  Human  Greeds  or  Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,  as  Religious  Tests,  connected 
with  an  humble  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  answer  to  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  Reverend .     Mr. 

Norton  signed  himself  "  An  Orthodox  Clergy- 
"  man  of  Massachusetts."  His  pamphlet  was 
occasioned  by  the  inquiry  of  a  brother  Clergy- 
man, as  to  whether  he  might  extend  ministerial 
fellowship  and  intercourse  to  a  neighboring  cler- 
gyman, whose  views,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trin- 
ity, were  regarded  as  unsound. 

Mr.  Norton,  in  reply,  takes  the  side  of  Chris- 
tian forbearance.  Speaking  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  erring  brother,  he  remarks:  "  Let  it  be  ad- 
' '  mitted  that  this  view  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
"  perfectly  harmonize  with  reputed  or  real  ortho- 
"  doxy;  yet  may  it  not  reasonably  be  questioned, 
"to  say  the  least,  whether  it  is  consistent  with 
' '  Christian  candor  to  ad*pt  and  patronize  such  a 
"religious Creed  or  Article  of  Faith,  as  to  render 
' '  it  necessary  to  exclude  from  your  fraternity  and 
"  fellowship  your  Christian  brethren,  whose  sen-* 
"  timents  of  the  character  of  Christ  thus  vary 
"from  the  orthodox  standard?  and  especially 
' '  when  their  religious  sentiments,  in  relation  to 
"  other  subjects,  are  generally,  in  your  own  es- 
"  timation,  correct  and  scriptural,  and  their  moral 
"and  religious  character  and  conduct  fair,  ex- 
"emplary,  and  Unimpeachable;  and  when,  per- 
"  haps,  they  are  distinguished  for  their  diligence 
'  |  and  zealous  assiduity  in  the  promotion  of  ex- 
"  perimental  religion  and  practical  piety. 

"If,  for  the  honor  or  support  of  a  religious 
"Creed or  any  Article  of  Faith,  expressed  in  the 
"words  whick  men's  wisdom  inventeth,  you  find 
"it  necessary  to  excommunicate  from  your  Asso- 
"  ciation  and  Christian  fellowship,  your  brethren 
"of  this  description,  let  me,  respectfully,  and  in 
"the  most  serious  manner,  ask,  whether  that 
"Creed  or  Article  ought  not  to  be  prostrated  to 
"  the  dust  ?  Can  it  have  any  just  claim  to  your 
"support?  Indeed,  may  I  not,  with  propriety, 
"  and  without  cause  of  offence,  ask,  whether  a 
"  religious  Creed  consisting  either  of  one  or  of 
"  many  Articles,  expressed  in  language  of  human 
"  device,  ought  ever  to  be  formed  and  advocated 
"as  a  test  of  religious  orthodoxy?  Has  any 
1 '  individual,  or  any  association  of  Christians,  a 
"  right,  on  Christian  principles,  to  form  such  a 
"  Creed,  and   require  their  brethren  to  subscribe 
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"or  give  their  assent  to  it,  in  order  to  their  en- 
joying any  privilege  or  institution  of  the  Gos- 
«  pel  T— Page  6. 

His  own  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  are 
thus  indicated:  "You  must  also  perceive,  that, 
"in  my  estimation,  the  Bible  furnishes  much 
"  evidence,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  being  or  intelli- 
"gent  agent  distinct  from  God  his  Father,  and, 
"  therefore,  that  he  cannot  be  either  the  self- 
"  existent  God,  or  strictly  equal  to  the  self- 
"  existent  God.  You  must  perceive,  also,  that  I 
p  disclaim  the  idea  that  he  is  a  man,  who  never 
"existed  till  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
"  and  advocate  the  sentiment  that  he  is  the  first- 
"born  of  every  creature ;  as  having  existed  be- 
"  fore  creation  ;  and  that  God  the  Father  made 
"the  worlds  by  or  through  him." — Page  37. 

With  such  views,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
warmly  plead  the  cause  of  the  supposed  offend- 
er :  "Can  I  harbor  the  suspicion,  Sir,  that  you 
"will  give  your  voice  against  your  faithful 
"brother,  as  unworthy  of  connection  with  your 
"associated  body,  and  as  unworthy  of  your 
"  ministerial  intercourse  and  fellowship?     lam 

"persuaded  better  things  of  you.     Has  Mr. 

"  forfeited  his  character  as  a  Christian,  or  as  a 
"Christian  Minister,  by  any  immorality  or  neg- 
"  lect  of  the  duties  of  his  office  ?  This,  neither 
"you  nor  your  associated  brethren  pretend. 
"Does  he  by  any  real  or  supposed  error  in  opin- 
"  ion  exhibit  evidence  that  he  is  not  a  real  Chris- 
"  tian  ?  This  you  do  not  admit  or  believe. 
"Are  you  sure  that  his  view  of  the  character  of 
"Christ  is  erroneous?  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
I  not  venture,  peremptorily,  to  say  it  is.  But  let 
I  it  be  admitted  that  his  sentiments  respecting 
"the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  are  incorrect; 
"yet  are  his  errors  of  that  magnitude,  as  to  ren- 
I  der  him  worthy  of  excision  from  your  associ- 
"  ated  bodv  and  ministerial  fellowship?" — 
Pages  39,  Jfi. 

In  conclusion,  he  refers  with  some  severity 
to  the  language  of  a  leading  Presbyterian 
Clergyman  of  New  York,  and  contrasts  human 
compositions  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as 
a  standard  :  "I  have,  in  the  preceding  coin- 
"  munication,  suggested  the  idea  that  human 
I  Creeds  or  Articles  of  Faith  have  been  consider- 
ed, in  some  respects,  at  least,  as  a  better  crite- 
"  rion  or  test  of  the  soundness  of  a  man's  head 
"and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  than  the  Bible 
"itself.  If  this  were  not,  indeed,  the  case, 
"whence  is  it  that  such  Creeds  or  Articles  should, 
"  by  so  many,  be  zealously  advocated  and  highly 
"recommended?  Why  should  subscription  or 
"  assent  to  them  be  required  as  necessary  to  ad- 
"  mission  into  Christian  Churches  and  ministerial 
"Associations?  And  whence  is  it  that  we  find 
"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  classical  characters 
"in  the  United  States,  on  leaving  the  people  of 
His.  Mag.  Vol.  IX.  19. 


"his  charge  for  a  more  distinguished  station, 
"  giving  them,  with  much  solemnity,  the  follow- 
ing advice:  'Before  I  dismiss  this  topic, 
"  '  there  is  one  thing  more  which  I  must,  by  no 
"'means,  omit.  It  is,  that  nothing  will  more 
"'contribute  to  your  being  at  peace  among 
"'yourselves,  both  when  vacant  and  at  other 
"  '  times,  than  keeping  strictly  to  the  principles 
"  '  and  forms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  laid 
"'down  in  our  public  standards  of  doctrine 
' '  '  and  government.  B}'  those  standards,  try, 
"  '  carefully,  all  doctrines  and  conduct,  scrupu- 
' '  '  lously,  all  your  proceedings.  Esteem  it  no 
"'hardship  or  oppression,  esteem  it  as  an  un- 
' '  '  speakable  privilege,  that  these  standards  are 
' '  '  given  for  your  direction  and  eontrol. '  If, 
"my  dear  brother,  we  do  not  here  find  another 
"  standard  of  faith  and  practice  than  the  Bible, 
"yet  we  find,  to  say  the  least,  a  standard  addi- 
"tional  or  supplementary  to  the  Bible ;  a  stand- 
"  ard  by  which  all  doctrines  are  to  be  tried,  that 
"  it  may  be  known  whether  they  are  orthodox  or 
"  heretical ;  a  standard  by  which  all  proceedings 
"are  to  be  adjusted  and  all  actions  weighed,  to 
r' determine  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  ; 
"a  standard  which  is  to  be  esteemed  no  hardship 
"  or  oppression,  but  as  an  unspeakable  privilege  ; 
"a  standard  which  is  given,  not  b}'  the  inspira- 
"tion  of  God,  but  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of 
"  man  ;  a  standard,  in  fine,  for  the  direction  and 
"  control  of  the  prof essed  followers  of  him,  who 
"  is  the  sole  constituted  legislator  for  his  people  ! 
"How  strange  is  this!  How  passing  strange! 
"Is  advice  like  this — is  following  this  advice — 
"consistent  with  that  respect  and  reverence 
"which  are  due  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the 
" only  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice?  Does  it 
"  not  seem  too  much  like  making  the  command- 
ument  of  God  of  none  effect  by  human  tradi- 
"  tions  ?  Does  it  not  have  too  much  the  appear- 
"anceof  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
' '  ments  of  men  ?  Does  it  not  look  too  much 
"like  coveting  and  even  assuming  the  names 
liBabbi,  Father,  Master,  on  one  part,  and,  on 
"  the  other,  of  blind  reverence  and  the  most  un- 
" reasonable  veneration  for  those  names ?  Alas! 
' '  my  brother,  how  mmij  are  there  who  claim 
"the  right  and  exercise  the  authority  over  their 
"christian  brethren  which  they  never  received 
"from  Jesus  Christ?  and  how  many  are  there, 
"who,  apparently,  'love  to  have  it  so?1" — 
Pages  44-46- 

This  pamphlet  challenged  a  reply ;  and  the 
reply  came  from  T.  A.  (Rev.  Thomas  Andros) 
who  had  recently  defined  his  position,  as  a  Trini- 
tarian, by  his  published  answer  to  Noah  Worces- 
ter's Bible  News.  The  "  Orthodox  Clergyman," 
as  Mr.  Norton  still  claimed  to  be,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  Mr.  Andros  the  last  word.  In 
1814,  he  came  forward  with   Things  Set  in  a 
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Proper  Light ;  in  answer  to  a  Letter  from  T.  A . 
to  a  Friend. 

"T.  A."  had  said,  in  replying  to  the  contrast, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Norton,  between  human  Creeds 
and  the  Scriptures:  "Never  before  had  I  an 
"idea  that  the  truth,  disrobed  of  Scripture  lan- 
"  guage  and  put  into  the  common  dialect,  be- 
came rank  poison,  and  the  cause  of  immense 
"  mischief  to  the  human  race.  Have  mere 
"words,  letters,  or  syllables  such  a  terrific  magic 
"  power  to  transform  the  best  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse into  the  worst?  All  this  we  must  be- 
"  lieve,  if  we  accredit  what  this  writer  (the  Or- 
"  thodox  Clergyman)  says." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Norton  remarks: 
"But  if  these  Articles  are  imposed  with  the  de- 
1 '  sign  to  promote  and  secure  uniformity  of  sen- 
iltiment;  and  if  subscription  to  them  is  to  be 
"considered  as  required  in  one  and  the  same 
"  sense,  who  that  has  any  reflection  but  must  be 
"convinced,  both  of  the  impracticability  and 
' '  unreasonableness  of  the  device  ! 

' '  By  attempting  to  effect  uniformity  of  senti- 
"  ment  in  this  way,  hypocrisy  may  be  encouraged 
4 '  and  promoted,  or  a  sort  of  blind  assent  to  a 
"  sort  of  blind  formulary  may  be  secured ;  but  a 
"  rational  and  intelligible  coalescence  in  opinion, 
"  among  men,  will  never  be  achieved  by  it.  All 
"  attempts  to  this  purpose  have,  heretofore,  in  a 
* '  great  measure,  at  least,  failed  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
' '  expected  that  any  desirable  success  will  ever 
"  attend  or  result  from  them. 

"  Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  on  subscription 
' '  to  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  any 
"  other  human  Creed  ;  whatever  parade  of  sanc- 
"  tity  may  accompany  the  subscription,  or  how- 
"  ever  conducive  a  belief  of  its  Articles  may  be 
"  thought  to  holiness  of  heart  or  life,  it  is  all 
"  grimace  and  hypocrisy,  if  a  real  principle  of 
"pure  and  undefiled  religion  do  not  influence 
"  the  hearts  of  the  subscribers.  But  how  this 
"  principle  should  either  be  originated  or  cher- 
liished  by  subscription  or  assent  to  a  human 
"  Creed,  rather  than  to  the  Scriptures,  I  cannot 
"  myself  conceive,  nor,  it  is  believed,  is  any  one 
"able  to  tell.  From  what  I  have  seen  and 
"learnt  of  human  Cieeds,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
"say,  that  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  so  far 
"  from  being  rendered  more  plain  aud  intelligi- 
"  ble  by  them,  are,  by  their  light,  not  a  little 
"obscured.  The  brilliancy  of  the  diamond  is 
"  not  increased  by  the  daubing s  of  the  painter 's 
"  pencil.  The  application  of  this  remark  can- 
"  not  be  d  mbtful."— - Page  16. 

He  quotes  specimens  of  the  persecuting  legis- 
lation of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and 
charges  the  leaven  of  the  same  principles  upon 
the  suspicious  and  bigoted  spirit  which  then  pre- 
vailed :  "  It  is  indeed  true  that  a  spirit  of  bigotry 
"and  persecution  does  not  now  operate  among 


"Christians  with  that  heat  and  violence  with 
"  which  it  heretofore  has  done  ;  yet  it  is  far 
"from  being  extinguished.  And  that  it  is  in  no 
"small  degree  kept  alive  and  cherished  through 
"the  instrumentality  of  Creeds  and  Articles  of 
"  Faith  of  human  construction,  cannot  reasonably 
"be  questioned.  By  these;  a  middle  wall  of 
"partition,  strong  and  high,  is  erected  between 
"  different  denominations  of  Christians,  which,,  in 
' '  a  great  measure,  prevents  that  friendly,  and 
"  charitable,  and  improving  intercourse  with  each 
' '  other  which  the  spirit  of  our  holy  and  benevo  - 
' '  lent,  religion  recommends  and  inculcates.  And, 
' '  but  for  this  separating  wall,  these  different  de- 
u  nominations  of  Christians  would  not,  it  is  con- 
"  fidently  believed,  view  each  other,  as  is  now 
"too  much  the  case,  with  a  jaundiced  and  jealous 
"eye;  entertain  towards  each  other  unfavorable 
"  sentiments  and  hard  feelings  ;  and  load  each 
' '  other  with  unfriendly  appellations  and  oppro- 
"  brious  epithets.  Nor,  but  for  this  same  separat- 
ing wall,  would  Christians  of  the  same  denom- 
"ination,  and  who,  generally,  harmonize  in 
* '  sentiment,  be  chargeable  with  so  much  misrep- 
"  resentation  of  each  other,  with  so  much  alien- 
' '  ation  in  affection  from  each  other,  and  with 
' '  treating  each  other  in  a  manner  so  repugnant 
"  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Gospel,  as  is  now 
"unhappily  and  lamentably  the  case." — Page  18, 

In  1815,  the  "  Orthodox  Clergyman  "  had  be- 
come simply  "An  Aged  Clergyman,"  and  now 
signalizes  his  aversion  to  Creeds  in  A  Short  and 
Easy  method  with  a  late  writer  arrogating  to 
himself  the  title  of  "  Orthodox  Clergyman"  in  a 
Letter  to  a  young  Gentleman  just  entered  upon  a 
course  of  theological  studies,  with  a  view  to  the 
Christian  Ministry.  In  this  pamphlet,  the 
writer,  in  an  ironical  strain,  advises  the  young 
Minister  to  abandon  his  "design  of  acquiring  a 
"comprehensive,  correct,  and  critical  knowledge 
"of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Such  a  course  would 
not  render  him  more-  popular.  It  would  be  at- 
tended by  difficulties.  It  would  secure  no  advant- 
age. It  would  not  establish  him  in  the  orthodox 
faith.  It  would  force  him  to  relinquish  the  con- 
venient support  and  authority  of  human  stand- 
ards. It  would  operate  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  himself  and  others,  new  discoveries  in  theology 
only  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Churches. 
It  would  probably  shake  his  faith  in  the  Trinity 
and  in  the  old  opinions,  and  subject  him  to  many 
other  inconveniences. 

This  pamphlet  was  followed,  almost  immedi- 
ately, (1815)  by  one  to  which  the  author  affixed, 
at  length,  his  own  proper  name.  It  bore,  directly, 
upon  the  controversy  now  agitating  the  entire 
community  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  It  bore 
the  title,  Things  as  they  are ;  or  Trinitarianism 
developed,  in  ansioer  to  a  Letter  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Thomas,  of  Abington,  with  Strictures  on 
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the  sentiment*  of  the  late  liev.  Dr.  S.  HopHris ;  j 
of  the  Rev.  Doctors   Emmons  and  Griffin;    of 
the  Rev.  E.  Smith  ;  and  Mr.  T.  A.,  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Norton  is  found  uttering, 
in  his  own  behalf,  what  had  become  a  frequent 
and  even  general  complaint,  that,  on  account 
of  the  imputation  of  heterodox  views,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  his  brethren  declined  to 
exchange  pulpits  with  him.  In  his  prefatory 
notice  he  says :  "  The  author  of  the  following 
"pages  having,  for  a  considerable  time,  been 
"  considered  by  several  of  his  lately  associated 
"  brethren  as  an  heretic,  on  account  of  his  dif- 
"  fering  from  them  in  opinion,  with  respect  to 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  having  been 
41  denied  by  them,  an  interchange  of  profession- 
al labois,  while  they  assigned  no  distinct  or 
"  precise  reason  for  this  their  denial, — was,  by 
"  a  sense  of  duty,  constrained,  in  the  month  of 
"January  last,  to  express  to  the  members  of  the 
"  Association,  then  convened,  the  regret  and 
"  concern  which  he  felt  from  the  treatment  he 
"had  received  from  them. 

"The  communication  which  he  made  to  his 
"brethren  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  fraternal 
"  affection — by  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
"  brotherly  love  and  union  and  to  advance  the 
"interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Nor 
"was  the  communication  made,  as  he  believes, 
"  in  a  manner  which  was  indicative  of  any 
"  other  than  a  spirit  of  candor,  of  serious  con- 
"  cern,  and  of  respectful  fidelity.  But,  to  his 
"great  disappointment,  the  communication 
"  was,  at  the  time,  treated  by  his  brethren,  with 
"  the  neglect  of  expressive  silence. 

"Early  in  February,  however,  he  received  a 
"  letter  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
"  ation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Abington,  con- 
"  taining  some  notices  of  the  communication 
"  above  mentioned." 

He  denies  that  the  diversity  of  his  views  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  course  of  his  brethren 
in  refusing  to  exchange  pulpits:  "As  it  is 
"  '  solely  on  account  of  the  ground  I  have  taken 
"  •  with  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
"  '  that  you  have  been  constrained  to  suspend 
" '  exchanges  with  me,'  I  pray  you,  very  serious- 
"  ly  and  carefully,  to  review  that  ground  and 
"  your  conduct  '  on  account '  of  it.  You  do  not 
"refuse  to  exchange  with  me  on  account  of  any 
"  real  or  supposed  difference  in  opinion  which 
"  may  exist  between  us  with  respect  to  the 
"character  of  the  One  God,  the  Father  of 
"  Christ.  Am  I  then  to  attribute  this,  your 
"refusal,  to  my  belief  that  the  'Holy  Spirit1  is 
"self  existent,  eternal,  &c,  and  that  this  same 
"Spirit  is  not  a  being  distinct  from  the  One 
"  God  ?  This,  my  belief,  if  I  am  to  credit  your 
"  assertion,  is,  in  part,  the  ground  or  reason  of 


"  your  rejecting  me  as  erroneous  in  sentiment, 
"  even  to  the  subversion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
"  The  other  part  of  that  ground  of  reason  for 
"  this  is,  that  I  believe  Jesus  Christ  possesses 
"  no  lower  character  than  that  which  the  high- 
"  est  titles  and  attributes  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
"Bible  import;  and  that  the  One  God,  the 
"  Supreme  Jehovah,  is  as  intimately  united  to 
"  him,  as  you  can  suppose  him  to  be  united  to 
"  a  creature,  whose  existence  can  be  traced  but 
"  a  few  centuries  back.  The  only  real  differ- 
"  ence,  Sir,  which  I  can  perceive  between  your 
*"  views  and  mine,  '  with  respect  to  Christ,  ig 
"  'this — jour  views  make  him  a  holy  man — a 
" '  creature  of  moderate  antiquity,  and  nothing 
"  '  more  ;  whereas  my  view  carries  back  his  an- 
'"  tiquity  before  creation,  representing  his  dig- 
"'nity  and  glory  as  great  beyond  expression — 
"  '  oeyond  conception?  I  well  know  you  will  not 
"  admit  that  you  thus  degrade  the  character  of 
"  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  glory.  But  that  you 
"  really  do,  is  my  settled  belief.  And  that  it  is 
"  utterly  beyond  your  power  to  make  it  appear 
"otherwise,  I  am  fully  persuaded." — Page  13. 

In  1814,  the  Rev.  Ethan  Smith  of  Hopkinton, 
New  Hampshire,  had  issued,  in  a  duodecimo 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages,  A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the 
Trinity  in  unity  of  the  Godhead,  with  Quota- 
tions from  the  primitive  Fathers.  This  treatise 
was  accompanied  by  the  recommendations  of 
Doctors  Emmons,  Griffin,  and  Morse,  over  their 
own  names.  To  this,  therefore,  Mr.  Norton 
directs  his  attention  :  "  To  prove  the  humanity 
"  of  Christ,  or  that  he  possessed  a  created  soul, 
"which  began  to  exist  at  his  incarnation,  Mr. 
vt  Smith  quotes  Ilebreios,  ii.,9.  'But  we  see 
"  'Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
"'angels  for  the  sufferings  of  death,  crowned 
"  '  with  glory  and  honor.'  Because  Jesus  was 
"  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  this  writer 
"  infers  the  manhood  of  Christ.  But  must  he 
"not,  to  be  consistent,  infer  that  Christ  is 
"divine,  even  the  Supreme  Divinity,  from  the 
"  consideration  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
"  to  the  Hebrews,  1,  4,  speaks  of  Christ  as  'being 
"  '  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he 
"  'hath,  by  inheritance,  obtained  a  more  excel- 
"  '  lent  name  thau  they  ? '  Christ  was  as  truly 
"  made  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  was  made 
"lower  than  angels.  But  ir",  because  he  was 
"  made  lower  than  angels,  he  must  be  man,  doe* 
"  it  not  follow  that,  as  he  was  made  better  than 
"angels,  he  must  be  Godt  Must  not  Mr. 
"Smith  admit,  then,  that  Christ,  as  God,  was 
"  made  God  !  How  this  gentleman  can  reconcile 
"these  representations,  according  to  his  theory, 
"I  know  not.  But  that  they  are  perfectly 
"  reconcilable  I  am  fully  satisfied.  Nor  do  I 
'•think  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
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"  Hebrews  lias  failed  clearly  to  reconcile  them. 
"Christ  was  made  'a  little  lower  than  angels' 
"  in  that  he  teas  liable  to  '  the  sufferings  of  death  ' 
"  and  actually  suffered  death,  to  which  suffer- 
"ings  angels  were  not  liable.  But  this  same 
"Christ  was  'made  much  better  than  the  an- 
"  ■  gels  '  in  that  God  appointed  him  heir  of  all 
"  things  ;  '  in  that  he  made  the  toorlds  by  him  ;  ' 
"  in  that  he  sat  doion  on  the  right  of  the  Majes- 
"  ty  on  high  ;  and  in  that  '  he  obtained  a  more 
"  '  excellent  inheritance  than  they  ;  for,  to  which 
"  'of  the  angels  said  he  [God]  at  any  time,  Sit 
'"on  my  right  hand  ? '  V—Page  33. 

Mr.  Norton  also  examines  the  views  of  other 
Trinitarians,  and  endeavors  to  exhibit  their  in- 
congruity or  inconsistency  with  one  another. 
After  noticing  Doctor  Emmons,  he  says :  "  From 
"  this  review  of  Doctor  Emmons's  celebrated 
"sermon  on  the  Trinity,  it  appears  that,  in 
"  order  to  avoid  paganism,  and  infidelity,  and 
"  the  dreadful  consequences  of  infidel  and 
"  pagan  services,  we  must,  instead  of  approach- 
"  ing  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  by  the 
"  Spirit,  '  according  to  the  most  plain  and  obvi- 
" '  ous  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  worship  three 
" '  distinct  persons,  perfectly  equal  in  every 
"'divine  perfection' — each,  'by  nature,  God,' 
"  and,  therefore,  each  self-existent  and  supreme  ! 
"And  this,  Sir,  if  I  understand  you,  is  a  most 
"important  and  fundamental  article  in  your 
"  religious  Creed.  And  yet  the  author  of  this 
"  same  sermon  explicity  avows  it  as  his  belief, 
" '  that  we  ought  to  regard  and  acknowledge 
"  '  the  Father  as  the  primary  object  of  religious 
"  '  homage,'  and  that  '  Christians  are  required 
" '  to  address  their  prayers  and  praises  to  the 
"  '  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
"  '  as  the  primary  object  of  divine  homage  and 
"  '  adoration  '-—(Page  23).  But  is  not  this  sen- 
"tinient  perfectly  accordant  with  the  belief  of 
"the  Allans,  Socinians,  and  Unitarians?" — 
Page  J+5. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet,  he 
seeks  to  expose  the  mischiefs  which  naturally 
follow  from  the  policy  of  his  opponents,  in 
making  acceptance  of  Creeds  a  term  of  fellow- 
ship :  "  But  for  these  devices  of  human  wis- 
"  clom,  the  Christian  Church  would  not,  as  it 
"now  is,  be  shivered  into  angry  factions;  a 
"  spirit  of  proselytism  would  not,  as  it  now 
"  does,  operate  with  misguided  and  unhallowed 
"  zeal ;  bigotry  and  censoriousness  would  relax 
"  their  rigid  features  and  smooth  their  wrink- 
"  led  and  repulsive  visage ;  warm  debates  and 
"rancorous  controversy  about  'doctrines,  the 
"  '  commandments  of  men,'  and  unintelligible 
"  mysteries  of  human  origin,  would  subside, 
"  and  give  place  to  debates  and  controversies 
"  of  far  different  spirit  and  character,  and 
"  worthy  both  of  Christians  and  the  noble  cause 


"  of  Christianity.  The  school  of  the  prophets 
"  would  be  erected  on  a  basis  worthy  of  its 
"  liberal  patronage.  The  bond  of  General 
"Associations,  instead  of  'scorched  thread,' 
"  would  consist  of  that  three-fold  cord — faith, 
"  hope,and  charity — which  can  never  be  broken. 
"  From  such  Associations  we  might  expect  no 
"  decree  that  baptisms  are  invalid  merely  be- 
"  cause  they  were  administered  by  men,  who, 
"  after  diligently  examining  the  Holy  Script- 
"  ures,  were  constrained  to  believe  that  they  do 
"  not  contain  the  doctrine  of  One  God  existing 
"  in  three  equal  persons  !  Nor  might  we  expect 
"  that  any  religious  combinations  would  expel 
"from  their  affectionate  people,  "or  attempt 
"  to  expel,  amicable,  exemplary,  and  diligent 
"  Pastors,  because  they  cannot  believe  a  myste- 
"rious  and  unintelligible  doctrine — a  doctrine 
"  which  holds  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the 
"  catholic  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ! 
"  We  might  expect  that  Christian  Churches 
"  would  not  exclude  from  their  communion 
"worthy,  intelligent  and  pious  members,  and, 
"  without  a  single  admonition,  because  they  do 
"  not  understand  and,  therefore,  cannot  believe 
"  this  mysterious  doctrine.  We  might  expect 
"  not  to  hear  human  authorities  quoted  as 
"scripture  texts;  especially  as  paramount  to 
"  the  authority  of  such  texts." — Pages  60,  61. 

After  a  short  delay,  (1815,)  the  "  Second 
"Part"  of  Things  as  they  are,  appeared,  in 
reply  to  A  Letter  written,  in  February,  1815,  to 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Norton  or  Weymouth,  and  now 
published,  with  an  Appendix  containing  some 
notes  and  remarks,  by  Daniel  Thomas,  A.  M., 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Abington; 
together  wi  h  a  few  Incidental  Remarks  on  sev- 
eral passages  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  In- 
stallation of  the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  over  the 
First  Church  and  Society  in  Abington,  on  the 
ninth  of  August,  1815,  by  Nathaniel  Emmons, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Franklin. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  any  adequate 
synopsis  of  this  octavo  pamphlet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pages,  many  of  them  closely 
printed.  It  goes  over  a  variety  of  topics,  in- 
cluding church  history,  doctrinal  -■  questions, 
and  personal  relations.  Something  of  the  issue 
between  Mr.  Norton  and  his  antagonist  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  passage,  on  jjage 
42,  of  Mr.  Norton's  pamphlet :  "  In  pages  20 
"and  21,  Mr.  Thomas  observes,  'This  very  con- 
'"sistent  writer  (Mr.  N.)  has  labored  through 
"  '  thirty  pages,  in  reviewing  the  sentiments  of 
"  '  several  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  writ- 
"  '  ers  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  '  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  character 
" '  of  Jesus  Christ,'  with  the  professed  design 
"  to  expose  the  clashings  of  their  several  theo- 
"  ries,  &c.     On  this,  he  says,  '  whatever  clash- 
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"'ings  he  may  have  discovered  among  those 
"  '  authors,  he  has  utterly  failed  to  prove,  either 
"  'that  they  are  disagreed  with  respect  to  the 
"'essentials  of  Trinitarianism,  or  that  their 
" '  scheme  is  absurd,  unreasonable,  or  unscrip- 
"  '  tural.'  Here  Mr.  T.  seems  to  admit  that  I 
''•have  discovered  'clashings'  among  those 
"  authors.  But  they  are  not  so  great,  in  his 
"  estimation,  as  to  affect  the  essentials  of  Trin- 
"  itarianism.  And  this  I  will  readily  admit,  as 
"  true,  if  that  theory  is  consistent  with  believ- 
"  ing  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  Jehovah, 
"  and  that  the  very  same  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the 
"  supreme  Jehovah.  But  if  to  believe  a  propo- 
"  sition  is  true,  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ, 
"and  that  the  same  proposition  is  not  true,  is 
"  inconsistent  with  the  essentials  of  Trinitar- 
"  ianism,  I  have  shown,  I  think,  that  all  the 
"  theories  of  the  writers  above  referred  to  can- 
"  not  be  consistent  with  the  essentials  of  the 
"  Trinitarian  doctrine.  But  if  I  have  not  suc- 
"  cessfully  done  this,  why  has  not  Mr.  T.  ex- 
" posed  the  failure  of  my  attempt?" 

Still  another  writer,  at  this  date,  flung  himself 
into  the  controversy.  During  the  year  1815, 
"  Amana"  issued  two  pamphlets,  the  first  in  re- 
ply to  John  Lowell,  entitled  The  Catholick 
Question  at  Boston  ;  or  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
a  Galvinist  is  a  Christian,  {according  to  the 
proper  signification  of  those  names)  Containing 
also  more  Remarks  on  American  TJnitarianism. 
The  other,  which  had  previously  been  issued, 
was  entitled  .Remarks  on  American  Unitarian- 
ism.  The  author  did  not,  himself,  profess  any 
attachment  to  Calvinism  ;  but  he  maintained  that 
a  Calvinist  might  be  a  Christian.  He  appreciated 
also  the  scope  of  the  controversy,  remarking  that 
it  was  "not,  abstractedly  considered,  simply  a 
"  Trinitarian  controversy  ;  we  are  sensible  that 
"every  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  is 
"included  in  it.  Mr.  Belsham  worships  an- 
"  other  God,  preaches  another  Gospel,  and  looks 
"  for  a  very  different  felicity  than  those  do  who 
' '  expect  to  worship  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
"  all  eternity." 

Adverting  to  Doctor  Ciumning's  confession  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  Christ,  "  Ama- 
"  na  "  remarks:  "It  certainly  does  sound  curi- 
"  iously  to  hear  a  professed  Christian  Minister 
"  say  that  he  is  not  satisfied,  whether  Christ  was 
"God  or  man;  (Mr.  Worcester's  scheme  goes  so 
"  far  as  to  prove  that  Christ  was  neither  God  nor'* 
"  man)  whether  he  died  for  our  sins  ;  or  whether 
"  his  death  is  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light 
"  as  the  death  of  any  other  person  ;  whether  it 
"  is  right  to  worship  Christ  or  not."  Other  pas- 
sages are  more  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
case  of  "A  Layman." 

Oilier  publications,  more  or  less  bearing  upon 
the  controversy,  belong  to  this  date.    Those  which 


had  recently  appeared  in  Scotland,  in  connection 
with  the  collision  between  Doctor  Wardlaw 
and  Mr.  Yates,  were  reproduced  in  this  country — 
the  volume,  by  Doctor  Wardlaw,  entitled  Dis- 
courses on  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Socinian 
Controversy,  being  issued  at  Andover,  by  Mark 
Newman,  in  1815. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  amid  this  continuous 
clash  of  controversy,  many  should  be  found 
sighing  for  peace.  The  Liberal  party,  generally, 
deprecated  controversy,  anticipating  from  it  only 
mischief  and  increased  alienations.  Their  views 
found  expression  in  the  Convention  Sermon  of 
1815,  preached  by  the  venerable  Charles  Stearns 
of  Lincoln.  He  insisted  on  peace  and  charity, 
in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  breathe  the  opposite 
qualities.  For  instance,  he  says  :  "  Among  pro- 
cessed Christians,  enjoying  the  same  common 
"rights,  where  truth  has  free  scope  to  exert  it- 
"self,  controversy  is  absurd,  and  even  disputa- 
"tion  is  too  bad.  For  what  good  purpose  could 
"either  answei  ?  When  we  converse  together, 
"  concerning  religious  subjects,  it  ought  always 
"to  be  with  the  sole  view  of  discovering  the 
"truth.  No  other  legitimate  end  can  be  pro- 
posed. Nothing  peculiar  to  controversy  offers 
"the  least  advantage  towards  this  end;  but 
"  throws  innumerable  impediments  in  the  way. 
'"  It  is  generally  managed  in  a  way  highly  inde- 
"  cent  and  immoral." — Page  13. 

"  The  diseased  obstinately  refuse  all  the  waters 
"  of  Siloa  and  all  the  healing  waters  of  Israel. 
"  Yet  there  is  another  flood,  in  which  they  plunge 
"  even  to  total  immersion.  The  waters  of  Meri- 
"  bah.  Deplorable  propensity  !  for,  since  the 
"  days  of  Jerome,  of  accusative  memory,  by  the 
"almost  uniform  result  of  millions  of  experi- 
"ments,  it  is  proved  that  these  waters  have  an 
"anti-baptismal  effect,  and  wash  away 

"  '  From  ever}r  creature,  every  sign  of  grace.' " 
— Page  15. . 

"Is  it  not  certain  that  he  loves  fighting  who 
"  ahcays  fights  f  Will  you  then  find  these  marks 
"  of  God's  elect  among  controversialists  ?  Some 
"few  have  had  disputes  and  retained  their 
"  Christian  graces  in  exercise.  But  I  run  no  risk 
"  in  saying,  that  if  you  will  produce  a  majority, 
"  I  will  be  your  servant  forever." — Page  16. 

' '  Why  then  should  a.  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
"  denominate  himself  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian  ? 
"Why  profess  to  be  a  disciple  of  Hopkins  or 
"Priestley?  Such  practices  have  done  much 
"  damage  to  Churches  and  Ministers.  Churches 
"  have  been  divided,  have  been  prejudiced  against 
"their  Ministers,  have  lost  the  use  of  the  finest 
"talents,  of  the  ablest  men.  Against  Ministers 
:'it  excites  jealous)7-,  fixes  on  them  the  eye  of 
'  malice,  watchful  for  their  halting ;  it  sours  the 
'  minds  of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  their  Churches 
'against  them." — Page  19. 
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Iu  a  Note,  appended  to  the  discourse,  the 
author  says  :  "  A  terrible  commotion  was  excited 
"in  our  Churches,  in  Massachusetts,  in  I745,be- 
* 'tween  those  who  called  themselves  Calvinists, 
"  on  one  hand,  and  those  who  were  called  Armin- 
"ians,  on  the  other.  This  controversy,  the 
"  writer  of  this  saw.  at  its  full  height.  It  was 
"  most  destructive.  It  was  calculated  that  one- 
'  ■  fifth,  at  least,  of  our  county  Parishes  were  in  a 
"  divided  state.  Confusion  was  immense.  Party 
"  rage  appeared  in  hideous  forms.  Many  Minis 
"ters  lost  their  Parishes.  The  destruction  was 
"  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The  College  was 
"libelled.  The  libeller  was  confuted,  and  his 
"mortification  terminated  only  with  his  life.  \ 
"The  Ministers  of  Boston  were  assailed,  in 
"  pamphlets  and  public  discourses.  One  of  the 
"  assailants  was  prosecuted  in  the  law,  and  es- 
"  caped  punishment  by  a  verdict  of  non  compos. 

"This  controversy  was  dying  of  a  lingering 
"debility,  from  1765  to  1768  or '9,  when  it  was 
"said  to  be  actually  dead.  And  no  adequate 
"  cause  of  its  death  can  be  assigned,  but  the 
' '  disgust  of  all  sober  Christians  at  the  mischief 
"it  occasioned.1' — Note,  Pages  30,  31. 

The  question  of  Creeds,  then  so  widely  agitat- 
ed, also  engaged  his  attention  ;  and,  in  a  Note  to 
his  discourse,  he  thus  presents  his  views : 
"Question.  Is  a  Christian  under  obligation  to 
"give,  to  any  unauthorized  person  or  persons, 
"his  Greed  in  form?     This  is  denied. 

' '  It  may  seem  wholy  impertinent  to  state  such 
"  a  question  as  this.  But  it  has  lately  been  din- 
"  ned  in  the  ears  of  the  public,  that  all  ought  to 
"  come  out,  and  declare  their  belief,  and  let  us 
"know  where  they  stand,  else  they  are  hypo- 
"  crites,  and  dissemblers,  and  not  worthy  to  be 
"owned  as  Christianas.  Some  preachers  have 
' '  vociferated  this  doctrine  in  public  ;  pamphlet- 
"eers,  with  and  without  names,  have  asserted  it 
"  from  the  press.  It  has  seemed  to  make  some 
"impression,  from  the  observation  which  I  have 
'  •  been  able  to  make.  I  think  the  demand  to  be 
"impertinent  and  imperious,  subversive  of  Chris- 
' '  tian  liberty,  and  tending  to  mischievous  conse- 
"  quences.     I  shall  therefore  oppose  it."— Note, 


On  the  subject  of  a  separation  of  the  Liberal 
and  the  Orthodox,  he  says:  "Much  has  been 
"said  and  written,  of  late,  concerning  a  separa- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  Ministers  and  Churches 
"  of  ^  Massachusetts  from  another  part.  The 
' '  writer  of  the  preceding  has  long  been  apprized, 
"that  it  has  been  intended  by  those  who  call 
"themselves  the  Orthodox.  In  his  Convention 
"  Sermon,  lie  intended  to  anticipate  the  proposal 
"of  it,  and  to  be  understood  to  condemn  the 
"measure.  He  is  most  decidedly  against  a  sep- 
"  aration,  as  injurious  to  the  general  interests 
", of  religion ;    tending   to   bring  its    Ministers 


"into  great  contempt  with  the  public ;  and 
"  promising  no  kind  of  advantage  to  the  Church- 
"  es,  in  general ;  but  rather  a  total  subversion  of 
"  the  liberties  of  the  Congregational  Churches." 
— Note,  page  33. 

"Should  one  party  predominate,  that  party 
"can  never  establish  its  measures  while  the 
"  brotherhoods  retain  their  present  liberties.  To 
"establish  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  out  of  each 
"Church,  from  whose  decisions  there  can  be  no 
"appeal,  will  become  a  necessary  measure.  Let 
"  the  brotherhoods  look  to  this.  A  word  to  the 
"  wise  is  sufficient." — Note,  page  35. 

This  discourse  is  the  more  significant  as  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  one  who,  unless  forced, 
by  circumstances,  to  elect  between  two  parties, 
would  have  lived  and  died  in  the  conviction 
that  he  was  treading,  substantially,  in  the  "  old 
"paths;"  and,  in  his  views  on  Creeds,  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals,  etc.,  we  seem  to  have,  reproduced, 
the  features  of  controversies  of  a  preceding 
century,  in  which  Tucker  was  concerned,  at  New- 
h\xvy,  and  Dana,  at  Wallingford. 

Even  in  the  sphere  of  the  Convention,  where 
the  vehement  protest  of  1815  had  been  heard, 
peace  was  not  restored.  Doctor  Channing  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  for  1816  ;  but, 
avoiding  all  reference  to  religious  doctrine,  on 
which  lie  had  recently  said  so  much,  in  his  own 
controversial  letters,  he  chose  "War"  for  his 
subject,  preferring  a  field  of  discussion  in  which 
all  the  friends  of  Philanthropy  could  unite, 
rather  than  prolong  an  agitation  with  which 
no  one  was,  probably,  more  disgusted  than  him- 
self. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  for  others  to  re- 
frain from  speaking.  The  question  of  the  day 
was  not,  however  il  A  Layman"  might  urge  it, 
"Are  you  a  Christian  or  a  Calvinist  ? "  but,  do 
you  belong  to  Unitarians  or  the  Orthodox? 
Doctor  Alvan  Hyde,  from  western  Massachu- 
setts, preached  the  Convention  Sermon,  in 
1817,  and,  undoubtedly,  in  loyalty  to  his  con- 
victions, bore  testimony  to  what  he  considered 
the  cause  of  truth.  He  proceeds  to  say  :  "  We 
"now  hear  that  the  Saviour  of  lost  men  is 
"  represented  as  being  a  mere  creature,  though 
"far  superior  to  angels.  This  sentiment  is 
"  espoused  by  those  who  profess  to  adhere  to 
"  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  and  in  places  too, 
"where  the  true  glory  of  Christ  and  his  Gos- 
"  pel  have  been  clearly  exhibited.  That  this 
"  sentiment  amounts  to  heresy,  in  the  sense  of  the 
"  text,  is  evident,  because  they,  who  embrace 
"  it,  '  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  them.'  " 

"  We  hear  also,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
"  of  lost  men,  is  represented  not  only  as  a  mere 
"  creature,  but  as  being  nothing  more  than  hu- 
"  man,  like  unto  ourselves,  and  as  never  having 
"existence,  before  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
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■"  Mary.  Truly  we  may  ask,  What  have  they, 
f  who  advocate  this  sentiment,  done  with  the 
"Lord  who  bought  them?  They  barely  own 
H  the  Saviour  as  a  mere  man ;  they  effectually 
"  disown  him  as  the  Lord ;  and  this  is  rejecting 
44  that  which  constitutes  his  true  glory.  In  the 
"view  of  candid  minds,  there  will  appear  to  be 
I  no  arrogance,  no  want  of  Christian  meekness, 
W  in  saying,  that  there  is  an  infinite  difference 
r  between  regarding  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  created 
"being,  and  regarding  him  as  Jehovah,  the 
44  true  God,  manifested  in  the  flesh.  The  case 
"  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  If  the  real 
"  divinity  of  Christ  be  denied,  he  is  denied  as 
"  being  the  Lord.  It  hence  is  evident,  that 
"  they,  who  withhold  divine  honors  from  Jesus 
"  Christ,  and  rank  him  among  created  beings, 
"  whether  supcrangelic  or  human,  fall  into  the 
"class  of  heretics  particularly  specified  in  the 
"  text."— Pages  10,  11. 

"The  light  of  divine  truth,  in  any  place,  is 
"  never  extinguished  all  at  once ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  error  aud  darkness,  among  a  people, 
■"is  gradual,  like  the  advances  of  shade  and 
"  gloom  of  night,  as  the  Sun  declines  and  sets. 
"  One  important  doctrine  after  another  is  re- 
jected, until  the  essentials  of  religion  become 
"  few  indeed  ;  and  at  length  the  whole  light  is 
"  extinguished.  Instances  doubtless  might  be 
"  produced,  where  Churches,  which,  within  the 
*'  period  of  half  a  century,  were  evangelical  in 
"  sentiment  and  inspired  with  a  laudable  zeal 
"  to  keep  up  the  discipline  of  Christ's  house, 
44  are  now  corrupt  in  sentiment,  and  opposed  to 
44  all  discipline.  They  have  degenerated  and 
"degenerated,  until  the  life  and  power  of 
44  godliness  have  entirely  vanished,  and  nothing 
44  but  error  and  darkness  brood  over  them. 
44  Churches  and  religious  societies  will,  insensi- 
44  bly  to  themselves,  sink  into  this  deplorable 
44  state.  Let  a  people  only  become  inattentive 
44  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  faithful  in- 
44  structions  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  at  the  same 
44  time,  currency  be  given,  among  them,  to 
44  books  of  erroneous  sentiments,  ingeniously 
44  and  artfully  composed,  and  they  will  soon 
"  be  landed  on  the  ground  of  heresy." — Pages 
13,  U. 

The  Convention  Sermon  of  1818  was  by 
Doctor  Ware,  whose  election,  as  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor of  Harvard-college,  had  been  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  origin  of  the  contro- 
versy. After  having  represented  belief  in 
Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  as  originally  the  only  es- 
sential Article,  he  proceeds :  "  But  if  the  ques- 
44  tion  be,  whether  this  single  Article  of  Faith 
u  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  the  reply 
"  will  be  different.  No  number  of  Articles  can 
44  be  specified,  which  are  necessary  for  every  one 
""  in  order  to  salvation ;  nor  can  any  be  named, 


44  which  are  alone  sufficient  for  every  one.  The 
"  reason  is,  that  what  is  essential  to  be  known 
"  and  believed  by  different  persons,  must  vary, 
41  as  their  capacities  and  opportunities  vary. 
44  The  number  of  fundamental  or  essential  doc- 
44  trines,  in  this  respect,  can  never  be  determined, 
44  for  every  Christian,  as  far  as  his  situation, 
"  talents,  and  opportunities  are  peculiar  to  him- 
44  self,  must  have  a  distinct  catalogue,  obligatory 
44  on  him,  but  binding  on  no  one  else."— 
Page  18. 

44  Let  me  add,  that  so  far  is  it  from  being 
44  requisite  that  all  should  assent  to  the  same 
44  Articles  of  Faith,  that  what  is  actually  a 
44  fundamental  doctrine  to  one,  another  may  be 
44  under  no  obligation  to  receive,  as  an  Article 
"  of  Faith.  Besides,  a  natural  difference  in  the 
44  strength  or  clearness  of  the  understanding,  a 
44  difference  of  education,  and  a  nameless  varie- 
44  ty  of  circumstances,  over  which  they  have  no 
44  control,  may  lay  obligations  on  some,  which 
44  extend  not  to  others,  and  present  truths  to 
41  those,  with  such  light  and  evidence,  as  to 
11  render  the  assent  to  them  obligatory,  of  these 
44  they  may,  very  innocently,  be  ignorant,  or, 
44  misunderstanding  their  nature  or  their  evi- 
44  dence,  may  reject  as  errors.  What  seems  to 
44  be  essential  is,  not  that  this  or  the  other  truth 
44  be  clearly  understood  and  assented  to,  in  a 
44  certain  form  ;  but  that  in  adopting  the  opin- 
44  ions  which  are  to  make  the  sum  of  his  faith, 
44  he  be  a  pious,  humble,  upright,  and  faithful 
44  inquirer." — Page  19: 

The  Convention  Sermon  of  1819  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes  of  Cambridge,  with 
whom  Doctor  Ware  had  been,  for  years,  inti- 
mately associated,  and  with  whom  he  stood,  neces- 
sarily, in  such  close  relations.  The  subsequent 
events  of  Doctor  Holmes's  experience,  ejected  by 
a  Unitarian  majority  from  his  house  of  worship, 
invest  his  Convention  Sermon  of  1819,  with  a 
more  than  usual  interest.  He  turns  aside  from 
doctrine  to  discipline ;  and  finds  relief,  from 
the  present,  by  looking  to  the  past.  Not  a  few 
of  his  Unitarian  bearers  could  sympathize  with 
much  that  he  said  :  ' 4  It  is  necessary  then  to  be 
"  well-established  in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
4  4  The  right  of  free  inquiry  can  neither  be  denied 
4 'to  Christian  Ministers,  nor  to  private  Chris- 
"  tians,  but  does  it  follow,  that  it  is  of  no  im- 
4 '  portance  what  the  one  preach  or  what  the  other 
''believe?  This  were  to  admit  the  principle, 
"  that  would  effectually  subvert  the  Gospel,  and 
"'make  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect.' 
'•Whatever  liberty  may  be  claimed  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  it  is  certain^  that  the 
4'  Apostle  required  soundness  of  faith  in  a  Min- 
ister of  Christ"— Page  18. 

"Moral  lectures,  such  as  Plato,  or  Seneca,  or 
"any  ethical    philosopher   might    deliver,    arc 
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"incomparably  beneath  the  standard  of  his 
"  preaching.  He  teaches,  indeed,  the  purest 
"morality,  and  often  inculcates  the  moral 
"virtues;  but  it  is  Christian  morality,  drawn 
1 '  from  the  Gospel  and  sanctioned  by  the  exam- 
"  pie  and  precepts  of  Christ.  The  great  object 
"  of  his  ministry  is,  to  preach  the  peculiar 
"truths  and  to  inculcate  the  peculiar  duties  of 
"the  Gospel;  particularly  to  show  to  men  the 
"way  of  salvation;  to  teach  them,  '  how  God 
"  '  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself  ;' 
"and  to  'beseech  them,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be 
"'reconciled  to  God.'  He  neither  delivers  his 
"  own  theories  nor  teaches  for  doctrine  the 
"  commandments  of  men.  Considering  himself 
"  as  a  Minister  of  Christ,  he  'preaches  not  him- 
"  '  self,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.'" — Pages 
22,  MS. 

"  Fathers  and  brethren,  remembering  that  we 
"are  Pastors  of  Congregational  Churches,  let  us 
"be  faithful  to  our  principles,  that  we  maybe 
' '  blameless  in  our  own  ministrations.  Let  us 
"  guard  these  Churches  from  clerical  encroach- 
"ments,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  popular 
"incursions,  on  the  other.  If,  at  any  time, 
"it  be  thought  necessary  to  '  set  in  order  the 
"  'things  that  are  wanting ;'  or  to  improve,  in 
' '  any  respect,  our  system  of  church-polity,  let  it 
"be  done,  not  by  individual  or  local  experi- 
"ments,  but  by  the  Churches,  in  general,  repre- 
sented in  a  Council  or  Synod.  'I  beg,'  said 
' '  President  Oakes,  and  I  ask  leave  to  say  it  after 
"  him,  '  that  we  may  keep  ©n  the  King's  highway, 
' '  '  the  way  that  Christ  himself  hath  cast  up  for 
"'us  and  that  our  worthy  predecessors  have 
' ' '  travelled  in  before  us  ;  the  way  that  hath 
"'been  stated,  not  in  the  private  models  of 
"  '  some  fanciful  and  conceited  men,  but  in  the 
' ' '  Platform  of  Church  Discipline  and  in  the 
"'writings  of  our  ablest  and  most  judicious 
"  '  Divines."  '—Pages  31,  32 

"But,  we  trust,  the  descendants  of  the  primi- 
"tive  settlers  of  New  England  will  never 
"withdraw  their  patronage  from  a  Church 
"planted  by  their  care,  and  watered  by  their 
"tears.  It  claims  not  the  right,  nor  wishes  for 
"  the  power,  to  impose  a  Minister  on  the  Con- 
' '  gregation ;  but  merely  to  have  a  distinct  voice 
"in  the  election  of  a  Pastor.  'It  is  not  law- 
"'ful,'  says  our  judicious  Hooker,  'for  the 
"  '  Churches  to  give  away  their  power  to  others, 
"  '  nor  lawful  for  others  to  take  it  away  from 
"  '  them.'  We  perceive  neither  the  necessity  nor 
"  the  expediency,  either  of  dissolving  or 
"  weakening  the  ties  by  which  our  Churches  and 
"  Parishes  are  united.  The  principles  and  the 
"  conditions  of  the  union  are  well  understood. 
"The  experiment  has  been  successful.  To  this 
"union  is  the  high  improvement  of  the  New 
' '  England   States,    in  civil  and  literary,  moral 


"and  religious  respects,  to  be  greatly  ascribed. 
"  To  this  union,  under  God,  do  we  owe  much  of 
"the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  of  the 
' '  elevation  of  our  character.  Why  should  we, 
"Fathers  and  Brethren,  make  or  encourage  an 
"innovation  that  would,  probably,  impair  the 
"health  of  the  body-politic,  and  that  would, 
"doubtless,  lower  the  standard  of  the  pastoral 
"character,  and  impoverish  and  degrade  the< 
' '  Churches  of  New  England  ?  Extreme  casesi 
' '  may  occur  ;  but  we  need  not  distrust  the  suffi- 
"  ciency  of  those  provisions,  which  have  so  long 
'  '  been  found  adequate.  To  relinquish  a  prin- 
"  ciple  for  a  present  relief,  is  always  dangerous. 
"  A  spirit  of  mutual  benevolence  and  condescen- 
' '  sion,  in  Churches  and  Societies,  and  a  due 
"regard  to  the  best  interests  of  both,  would 
' '  preclude  the  necessity  of  such  expedients.  If 
' '  we  would  be  blameless,  let  us  ever  encourage 
' '  this  spirit  and  this  reciprocity,  especially  when 
"  called  to  act  in  the  pastoral  character.  While 
"  careful  to  defend  a  most  valuable  right  of  the 
' '  Church  (and  who  ought  '  so  naturally  to  care 
"  '  for  her  state,'  as  we  ?)  let  us  use  our  utmost 
"influence  to  have  it  always  exercised  with 
"  prudence  and  charity.  Let  us  maintain  the 
"duty,  which  has  never  been  denied,  'That  a 
' '  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  their  right,  ought, 
"  '  in  all  possible  ways,  consistent  with  it,  to 
"'consult  the  edification  and  satisfaction  of 
"  '  their  neighbors,  especially  of  those  on  whose 
' '  '  assistance,  to  carry  on  their  affairs,  they  may 
"  '  have  much  dependence  ;'  and  '  so  to  manage 
"  '  their  choice,  that  if  the  neighbors  have  any 
"'just  dissatisfaction,  all  the  respect  required 
"  '  by  Scripture,  reason,  and  gratitude,  may  be 
"  '  paid  to  it.'  "—Pages  33,  31*. 

We  have  already  passed  in  review  the  period 
during  which  Unitarian  theological  necessities 
wrere  first  provided  for.  From  its  first  incep- 
tion, the  Seminary,  at  Andover,  was  alienated 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  Liberal  party.  We 
have  seen  in  what  a  severe  manner  the  Antholo- 
gy had  criticised  its  Constitution  and  Statutes. 
It  was  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
sneer  at  the  liberal  efforts  of  the  Orthodox  to 
promote  the  cause  of  biblical  scholarship,  and 
yet  do  nothing  themselves. 

The  conviction  became  general,  among  all 
the  leading  men  of  the  Liberal  party,  ere  the 
controversy  between  Channing  and  Worcester 
had  reached  its  close,  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to,  promote  the  cause  of  theo- 
logical learning.  The  result  is  told  by  Willard, 
in  his  Memories.  As  early  as  1813,  Henry 
Ware,  Junior,  had  penned  the  following  criti- 
cism of  Cambridge  students:  "Our  Cambridge 
"  students  ;  they  study  religion  too  much  as  a 
"  science,  too  much  as  a  business  of  mere  gram- 
"  mar  and  lexicon  ;  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
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"subject  to  be  reasoned  upon,  to  exercise  their 
"ingenuity;  and  appear  almost  to  forget  that 
"  it  is  something  to  be  felt  ;  while  they  sharpen 
"the  wits  and  inform  the  head,  they  are  not 
"careful  to  polish  the  heart  and  rectify  the 
"  affections." — Memoir  of  H.  Ware,  Junior,  53. 

Willard  says:  "To  President  Kirkland,  the 
"University  and  the  public  are  indebted  for 
"  the  first  movement  in  the  attempt  to  establish 
"the  Divinity  School.  In  December  of  the 
"year  1815,  the  Corporation  addressed  a  Cir- 
cular letter  to  such  of  the  graduates  of  the 
"  University  as  they  thought  would  be  most 
"disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  undertak- 
"ing,  and  who  possessed  the  means  and  the 
"moral  and  religious  influence  necessary  to 
"further  the  design  and  to  other  gentlemen  of 
'  I  like  character  and  influence,  soliciting  their 
"aid  in  the  cause." — Memories  of  8.  Willard, 
».,  290. 

"Very  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
I  dent  Kirkland,  attention  was  turned  +.o  the 
"establishing  of  a  theological  school  in  the 
"University.  The  bequest  to  the  University, in 
I  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  of  five 
"thousand  dollars,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
"promotion  of  a  'critical  knowledge  of  the 
"'Holy  Scriptures,'  was  announced  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  Hun.  Samuel  Dexter,  his  son, 
"about  five  months  before  Doctor  Kirkland's 
"accession  to  the  Presidency.  In  May,  1811, 
"  Trustees  of  the  Dexter  Fund  were  chosen  ; 
"and,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  Joseph 
"  Stevens  Bnckminster  was  chosen  Dexter  Lec- 
"turer  on  Bible  Criticism.  In  February,  1813, 
"  Samuel  Parkman,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
"Boston,  offered,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
"conveyed,  a  township  of  land  in  the  District 
"  of  Maine,  supposed  to  be  very  valuable,  '  for 
I '  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  Theology ; ' 
¥  and  though  nothing  was  realized  from  it,  at 
"  the  time,  the  specific  gift,  in  this  instance,  ten- 
I  ded  to  show  which  way  public  opinion  was 
"beginning  to  point.  Nothing  further  occur- 
red on  the  subject  until  the  Circular  letter 
"  was  addressed  to  the  sons  and  friends  of  the 
"University,  the  result  of  which,  as  we  have 
"seen,  was  the  formation  of  the  'Society  for 
"'the  Promotion  of  Theological  Education,' 
"etc.  There  was,  however,  in  the  year  1819, 
"  a  beginning  of  a  Theological  School — not  in- 
"  stituted  under  that  name,  but  to  which  two 
"  Professors  in  the  University  devoted  a  part 
"of  iheir  time,  giving  instruction  to  theologi- 
"cal  students  in  their  several  departments. 
"The  exercises  began  to  be  held  under  the  di- 
"rection  of  the  Hoilis  Professor  of  Divinity 
"and  the  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew;  and, 
"  by  them,  the  Classes  were  arranged  and  in- 
"  structed.      Mr.   Norton   was    chosen  Dexter 


"Professor,  in  the  same  year;  Rev.  William 
"Emery  Channing,  who  was  chosen  after  Mr. 
"  Buckminster  resigned,  having  also  then  resign- 
ed. Professor  Frisbie,  also,  Alford  Professor, 
"lectured  on  Moral  Philosophy,  for  a  year  or 
"two,  until  his  long  illness,  preceding  his  death, 
"  which  occurred  in  the  year  1822.  The  School, 
"  therefore,  was  carried  on  wholly  by  Academi- 
cal Professors,  until  Professor  Norton,  who 
"  had  given  lectures  on  the  Dexter  foundation, 
"for  several  years,  was  elected  Dexter  Professor 
"  of  Sacred  Literature.  In  a  few  years,  however, 
"the  government  of  the  School  was,  apparently, 
"but  not  practically,  changed  to  an  institution 
"somewhat  distinct  from  that  of  a  branch  of 
"  the  University.  Directors  were  appointed,  with 
"a  view  to  make  the  Theological  School  an 
"object  of  more  direct  attention.  It  was  from 
"  this  consideration  that  the  Corporation  joined 
"with  the  Society  for  promoting  Theological 
"  Education  in  the  University,  in  the  plan  of  a 
' '  new  Board  of  Directors,  to  whom  the  chief 
"  conducting  of  its  affairs  should  be  intrusted. 
' '  The  Society,  in  consequence,  obtained  an  Act 
"of  Incorporation,  and,  under  its  additional 
"  powers,  acquired  new  energy,  and  made  ample 
"  provision  for  the  residence  of  students  in  a 
"  pleasant  locality,  and  within  a  building  well 
"planned  in  its  apartments  for  their  studies, 
"  with  a  convenient  chapel,  serving  for  a  lecture 
"room  and  library.  It  was  completed  in  1826. 
"  The  Society  having  thus  accomplished  its  great 
"object,  dissolved,  leaving  the  management  of 
"it  to  the  authorities  of  the  University." — 
Memories  of  Willard,  il,  295-297. 

"Mr.  Norton  continued  in  his  laborious  work 
" — laborious,  especially,  because  it  required 
"  intense  study — until  his  resignation,  in  March, 
"1830;  and,  in  September  of  this  year,  a  new 
"organization  took  place,  by  which  the  Presi- 
"  dent  of  the  University  and  the  Professors  in 
"  the  School  were  constituted  the  Faculty  of  the 
"Divinity  School.  Rev.  John  G.  Palfrey  was 
"appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and 
' '  Dean  of  the  Facult}'.  He  continued  in  office 
"nearly  nine  years,  until  his  resignation  in 
"April,  1839."  -Memories  of  Willard,  ii.,  301, 
302. 

The  attempt  to  effect  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  the  Churches,  in  which  Messrs.  Morse 
and  Lyman  had  engaged  so  zealously,  provoked 
renewed  opposition.  This  opposition  came  from 
two  very  diverse  quarters.  The  Hopkinsians, 
generally,  under  the  lead  of  Doctor  Emmons, 
opposed  it,  doubtless  through  the  apprehen- 
sion that  it  might  be  brought  to  bear  against 
themselves.  Only  recently,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  the  ' '  Liberal "  movement,  had  they 
been  brought  to  co-operate  with  the  old  Cal- 
vinists,   among  whom  Doctor  Morse  and  Doc- 
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tor  Pearson  were  leaders ;  and  their  conjunction 
in  the  establishment  of  Andover  Seminary  might 
still  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an 
experiment.  The  freedom  of  Hopkinsian  specu- 
lation, moreover,  might  not  harmonize  with  the 
severer  system  of  Consociation  which  was  but  a 
step  toward  Presbyterianism ;  while  this  was 
abhorred  and  dreaded,  as  the  earnest  of  Prelacy. 

From  this  source,  alone,  the  opposition  offer- 
ed to  Consociation  might  have  sufficed  to 
defeat  it.  But  the  Liberal  party  also  spared 
no  pains  to  render  it  odious.  In  various  pub- 
lications, some  of  them  anonymous,  it  was 
vigorously  and,  even  violently,  opposed.  Doc- 
tor Channing,  in  his  controversy  with  Doctor 
Worcester,  had  signalized  his  hostility  to  it ; 
and,  in  1816,  "A  Layman" — doubtless  the 
same  whose  question  Are  you  a  Christian  or  a 
Calvinist  ?  has  been  already  considered — came 
forward  with  An  Inquiry  into  the  Bight  to 
change  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  prefaced  with  an  address  to  "the  Rev. 
"Joseph  Lyman,  D.D.,  under  the  sanction  of 
"  whose  name  such  a  change  has  been  proposed 
"  to  the  people  of  this  State."  In  this  octavo 
pamphlet,  of  nearly  ninety  pages,  the  subject 
is  discussed  with  earnestness  and  vigor.  The 
writer  says  : 

' '  The  true  motives  of  this  change  are  to  coun- 
"  teract  those  whom  they  please  to  call  hereticks, 
"  that  is,  those  who  are  as  learned,  as  able,  and  as 
'"  liberal  as  themselves.  This,  I  presume,  not  an 
"  honest  man  of  the  Orthodox  party  will  deny. 
"He  will  not,  to  his  conscience,  whatever  he 
' '  may  say  to  the  world.  The  means  of  effecting 
"  their  object,  is  to  get  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
"power;  to  coerce,  intimidate,  and,  finally, 
' '  expel  the  minority  ;  and  thus  to  overawe,  if  not 
''command,  that  citadel  of  learning  and  religion, 
"our  University,  the  best  and  highest  object  of 
1 '  reverence  and  affection  in  our  country. 

"If  it  be  asked  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
"course  of  proceedings  these  designs  are  to  be 
"accomplished,  we  answer,  by  the  exercise  of 
' '  the  powers  granted  to  the  proposed  Consocia- 
tions, so  often  attempted  to  be  established  in 
"  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  but  as  often 
"defeated  by  the  prudence  and  proper  jealousy 
"of  the  lay  part  of  the  community. 

"If  any  number  of  Churches  can  be  persuaded 
"to  enter  into  these  Consociations,  they  expect 
"to  fix  them,  forever,  in  a  state  of  thraldom. 
' '  Thus,  suppose  Doctor  Morse's,  or  any  other, 
"Church,  could  be  persuaded  to  join  this  new 
"establishment,  upon  the  Pastor's  decease,  no 
' '  man  can  be  permitted  to  preach  in  such 
"  Church,  upon  probation,  unless  approved  by 
''the  Consociation.  The  people  of  the  Parish 
"aie  to  have  no  vote,  on  that  question,  in  the 


' '  first  instance.  Nobody  can  be  admitted  inll 
"such  a  Church  until  approved  by  the  Consoci;} 
"  tion. 

"If  any  number  of  the  parishioners  shoulj 
"know  of  a  respectable  candidate,  and  shoul  ! 
"  insist  upon  hearing  him  against  the  will  of  till 
"Church,  and  should  vote  to  settle  him,  th| 
"Consociation  to  which  the  Church  has  attache^ 
"itself,  may  refuse  him  Ordination.  The  Par 
"  ish  will  have  no  right  to  call  in  such  Churche 
"as  they  may  prefer.  They  are  to  be  bourn 
4  4  down,  forever,  to  the  Consociati@n,  as  th 
"superior  tribunal.  Such,  we  say,  are  th 
"  objects  of  this  new  plan.  It  is  true,  th 
' '  Courts  of  Law  can,  and  will,  restrain  them 
4  4  but  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  th 
"  project."— Pages  66,  67. 

"Thus  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  smal 
''majority  in  the  whole  State,  to  control  anc 
"displace  the  minority. 

"It  is  hoped,  also,  that  the  authority  an( 
"influence  of  these  great  Consociations  will 
"by  degrees,  so  far  overawe  the  Churche 
"  which  may  not  join  them,  in  the  first  instance 
"as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  filling  u] 
"  any  vacancies  with  clergymen  devoted  to  thei 
"  views. 

"It  is,  in  short,  an  organized,  affiliated  asso 
' '  ciation  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  all  Min 
"isters  who  will  not  subscribe  to  the  creed  o 
."  the  authors  of  this  plan." — Page  68. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  two  parties  in  th 
Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusett 
should  continue,  much  longer,  together,  in  th 
same  connection,  even  though  that  connectioi 
was  of  the  loosest  kind.  But  the  separatio: 
was  not  to  be  brought  about  by  a  new  ecclesi 
astical  organization,  on  the  part  of  the  Ortho 
dox.  From  the  time  when  Doctor  Codma: 
declined  to  exchange,  indiscriminately,  wit! 
the  Ministers  of  the  Boston  Association,  th 
Orthodox  party  began  to  be  more  cautious 
generally,  in  their  pulpit  exchanges.  This  wa 
one  of  the  grievances  of  which  Jacob  Norto: 
complained,  in  his  pamphlets.  The  complain 
was  echoed  from  many  quarters.  But  Christia: 
charity  and  memories  of  other  years,  whe; 
Convention  Sermons  breathed  the  spirit  c 
concession  to  differences  of  opinion,  were,  i 
vain,  invoked  to  arrest  the  purpose  of  th 
Orthodox  to  vindicate  themselves  from  a] 
complicity  with  Unitarian  error.  The  resul 
was  increased  and  ever-increasing  alienation. 

This  result  was  witnessed  and  became  notice 
able  in  the  divisions  that  took  place  in  man 
Congregations.  Usually,  the  Church  was  o: 
one  side  and  the  Parish  on  the  other.  Th 
call  which  the  one  made  to  a  Pastor  was  nega 
tived  by  the  other ;  or  the  Pastor  in  which  th 
one  was    united,   was    objectionable    to    an* 
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dismissed  by  the  other.  In  some  cases,  the 
Parish,  by  insisting  on  the  settlement  of  the 
man  of  their  choice,  forced  the  Church,  almost 
in  a  solid  body,  to  withdraw,  abandoning  all 
interest  in  the  property  belonging  to  the  Par- 
ish, in  which  they  had  shared,  and  building 
for  themselves  a  new  house  of  worship.  Re- 
peatedly, the  claims  to  property  insisted  upon 
by  the  respective  parties  were  adjudicated  in 
the  Civil  Courts. 

The  first  noted  instance  of  this  collision 
between  Church  and  Parish,  in  which  the  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  law  of  the  land,  occurred 
at  Dedham,  in  1819.  This  case  is  thus  stated 
by  a  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims : 
"It  is  generally  known  that  the  call,  settlement, 
"and  ordination  of  Mr.  Lamson,  in  the  First 
I  Parish  in  Dedham,  took  place  without  the  con- 
I  sent  of  the  Church  in  that  Parish  ;  and  that, 
I  after  his  Ordination,  the  Church  uo  longer 
"associated  in  worship  with  the  majority  of  the 
I  Parish,  in  the  house  where  they  had  been 
"accustomed  to  assemble,  but  erected  another 
"house,  near  by,  and  settled  a  Pastor,  according 
*' to  the  order  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  time  of 
"the  settlement  of  Mr.  Lamson,  the  Church 
"were  possessed  of  property  which  had  been 
"given  them  by  pious  and  charitably-disposed 
"Christians,  the  income  of  which  had,  for  some 
I  time,  been  sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  sup 
"port  of  their  Pastor.  This  property  had  been 
"under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
I  Deacons,  who,  by  the  order  of  the  Gospel,  as 
I  well  as  by  the  law  of  the  laud,  have  the 
I  charge  of  all  the  property  of  the  Church  ; 
I  and  the  title  of  the  Church  to  this  property 
I  was  supposed  to  be  as  safe  as  the  title  of  any 
I  corporate  body  whatever  to  their  corporate 
"  property.  But  some  few  members  of  the 
I  Church,  who  continued  to  worship  with  the 
"  Parish,  in  the  old  meeting-house,  claimed  to 
I  be  the  whole  Church  ;  and,  coming  voluntarily 
"  together,  without  notice  to  any  of  those  who 
"worshipped  in  the  new  meeting-house  and  who 
"were  a  majority  of  the  Church,  passed  a  vote 
"  of  removal  against  the  Deacons,  who  were 
""with  the  majority,  chose  two  new  Deacons, 
"and  made  claim,  through  them,  to  all  the 
"  property  belonging  to  the  Church.  This  claim 
"  was  sanctioned  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
"Court,  and  final  judgment  entered,  at  the 
•"October  Term  for  Norfolk-county,  1820."— 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii,  130,  131. 

The  decision  in  the  Dedham  case  was  severely 
•criticised.  A  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims says:  "  A  Church  has  been  known  as  a 
"  body  corporate,  from  the  landing  of  our  fore- 
"  fathers,  at  Plymouth;  was  recognized  and 
4 'confirmed,  as  such,  by  the  earliest  Statutes; 
"  was,  by  the  law  of  1754,  which  the  Court  co- 


"  piously  quote,  expressly  empowered,  among 
"  other  things,  'to  call  the  Deacons  to  account, 
' '  '  respecting  their  property,  and,  if  need  be, 
"  'commence  and  prosecute  any  suits  touching 
"  '  the  same.1  It  is  not  shown  that,  at  any  time, 
"  Churches  have  failed  to  hold  property,  nor  that 
"  the  right  has  been  doubted.  Towns  have  uni- 
"  f  ormly  been  known  as  corporations,  but  total  - 
"  ly  distinct  from  Churches.'1 — Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  ii.,  327. 

To  the  assumption  that,  originally,  the  Parish 
and  the  Church  were  nearly  identical,  the 
Church  embracing  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  Parish,  it  was  replied:  "But  all  were 
"  not  members,  and,  in  some  places,  not  even  a 
"  majority  were  such.  The  company  who  com- 
"  menced  the  Massachusetts  settlement  consisted 
"of  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  From 
"these,  the  First  Church  in  the  Colony  was 
"gathered,  after  their  landing,  in  Salem,  and 
"numbered  only  thirty  communicants,  leaving 
"  three  hundred  and  twenty  who  were  not  of 
"the  Church.  The  Church  in  Boston  commenc- 
"  ed  with  but  four  memoers.  The  Church  in 
"Newtown,  (now  Cambridge)  consisted,  at  the 
"  first,  of  only  eight  members.  Thomas  Lech- 
"  ford,  'a  discontented  Attorney,1  who  visited 
"this  country  in  1637,  and  returned,  much  dis- 
"  satisfied  with  his  reception  and  treatment,  says, 
!  "  '  Most  of  the  persons  at  New -England  are  riot 
\  "  '  admitted  of  their  Church,  and,  therefore, 
|  "  'are  not  freemen.111 — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
!  i.,  61. 

In  this  early  period,  the  choice  of  the  Pastor, 
it  was  asserted,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Church  :  "  After  the  formation  of  the  Church  in 
"  Salem,  in  1629,  the  brethren  'chose  Mr.  Skel- 
"  'ton  their  Pastor,  Mr.  Higginson  their  Teacher, 
"  '  and  Mr.  Houghton  their  Ruling  Elder.'  The 
"First  Church  in  Boston,  instituted  in  1630,  not 
"only  exercised,  from  the  first,  the  right  of 
"  choosing  its  Pastor,  but,  for  almost  an  hun- 
"  dred  years,  was  alone  concerned  in  fixing  the 
"Minister's  salary,  vand  in  making  all   pecuni- 


"  ary  appropriations. 


In  the  year  1632, 


"  Mr.  Thomas  Wells  was  prevailed  with,  by  the 
' '  importunity  of  the  Roxbury  Church,  to  accept 
"  of  a  Pastor's  office  among  them."  *  * 

' '  After  a  Church  had  been  formed  at  New- 
"  town,  in  1635,  the  members  '  chose  Mr.  Shep- 
"  '  arc!  for  their  Pastor.'  In  1636,  Mr.  Samuel 
"Whiting  'removed  unto  Lynn,  the  Church 
"  '  there  inviting  him  to  oe  their  Pastor.''  In 
"1637,  lthe  Church  at  Concord  chose  Mr. 
"'Buckley  Teacher,  and  Mr.  Jones  Pastor.1 
"In  1638,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  came  into  the 
"  Colonv  with  a  Church,  and  settled  at  Rowley. 
"  Here  the  brethren  'renewed  their  Church-cov- 
' '  '  enant,  and  their  call  of  Mr.  Rogers  to  the 
' '  '  office  of  Pastor,  according  to  the  course  of 
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"'other  Churches.'  In  1639,  the  Church  of 
' '  Dorchester,  not  contenting  themselves  with  a 
"single  officer  in  the  ministry  of  their  Church, 
"  invited  one  Mr.  Burr,  and  gave  him  a  call  to 
"  office.'* — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  %.,  67. 

The  argument  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  and  its  claim  to  hold  property  was  illus- 
trated by  references  to  historic  facts  and  to  civil 
legislation.  "As  early  as  the  year  1641,  the 
"protection  of  the  Churches  became  a  subject 
"  of  legislation  among  the  Colonists.  By  a  law 
"  of  that  year,  the  people  of  God  were  specially 
"  authorized  '  to  gather  themselves  into  a  church 
"  '  estate,  provided  they  could  do  it  in  a  Christian 
"  '  way,  with  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
"  'Christ,  revealed  in  his  word.'  By  the  same 
"law,  every  Church  was  protected  in  the  free 
' '  exercise  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  in 
"the  election  and  ordination  of  its  officers,  in 
"  the  admission  and  discipline  of  its  members, 
"  and  in  all  the  usual  transactions  of  Congrega- 
"  tional  Churches.  By  a  law  of  1668,  in  order 
"  to  secure  the  Churches  in  a  free  and  unbiassed 
' '  election  of  their  officers,  it  was  ordered  and 
"  declared  that,  '  by  the  Church  is  meant  such 
"'as  are  in  full  communion  only  ;'.  and  all 
"  others  are  prohibited  from  voting  at  their 
"elections.  By  a  law  of  1692,  it  is  declared 
"that  'the  Churches  shall,  at  all  times,  here- 
"  '  after,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  their  privil- 
"  '  eges  and  freedoms  respecting  divine  worship, 
"  '  church-order,  and  discipline ;  and  shall  be 
"  '  encouraged  in  the  peaceable  and  regular  pro- 
"  '  f ession  and  practice  thereof.'  Under  these 
"  laws,  and  until  the  year  1693,  all  the  Ministers 
"  were  called  and  settled  by  the  Churches.  But, 
"in  that  year,  a  law  was  passed  which  agrees 
' '  with  all  subsequent  usage  in  the  Orthodox 
"  Churches  and  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
"  '  Each  respective  gathered  Church,  in  any 
"  '  town  or  place,  that,  at  any  time,  shall  be  in 
"  '  want  of  a  Minister,  shall  have  power,  accord  - 
' '  '  ing  to  the  directions  in  the  word  of  God,  to 
"  '  choose  its  own  Minister  ;  and  the  major  part 
"  '  of  said  inhabitants  as  do  there  usually  attend 
"  '  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  are,  by  law, 
"  'qualified  for  voting  in  town  affairs,  concur- 
"  'ring  with  the  Church's  act,  and  the  person 
"  '  thus  elected  and  approved  accepting  thereof, 
"  'and  settling  with  them,  shall  be  their  Min- 
"  '  ister.'  "—Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  %.,  132,  133. 
.  Again  :  "  la  1671,  a  Mr.  Charles  Nicolet  was 
"employed  to  assist  the  Rev.  John  Higgiuson, 
"Pastor  of  the  Church,  in  Salem,  in  the  work 
"  of  the  ministry.  After  about  two  years,  Mr. 
"  Nicolet  received  an  invitation  from  the  town,  to 
"  become,  in  coiiaectiou  with  Mr.  Higginson, 
' '  their  settled  and  permanent  religious  teacher. 
"In  this  invitation,  the  Church  refused  to  con- 


'  sent.  A  majority  of  the  town, 
'  concluded  to  separate  from  the  Chi 
'  voted  '  a  piece  of  land  '  on  which  t 
'house  of  worship.  In  consequence 
'  Mr.  Higginson  addressed  a  letter  to  t 
' '  protesting  against  the  people's  pre 
'  '  and  saying,  amongst  other  things,  tl 
'  '  practice  as  calling  a  Minister  by  tl 
'  '  without  a  prior  vote  or  call  by  th 
'  '  had  never  been  known  in  New  1 
'  In  the  mean  time,  before  the  Court  c 
'  cognizance  of  the  affair,  the  supp 
'  Mr.  Nicolet  made  an  attempt  to 
'  Church  among  themselves ;  but 
'  opposed  by  the  Church  in  Salem  and 
'  of  the  neighboring  Churches  ;  and  th 
'failed.  In  June,  1675,  a  Court's  C< 
1  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Lieutena 
'  nor,  and  eight  others,  visited  Salem, 
'  into  the  whole  proceeding,  and, 
'Report  say,  'We  declare  the  course 
'  'that  hath  been  attended  in  the  ca 
' '  settling  of  Mr.  Nicolet,  as  a  preac 
'  '■promiscuous  vote  of  the  town,  is  vei 
'  '  lar,  and  expressly  contrary  to  t. 
'  '  wholesome  laics  of  this  jurisdiction 
' '  dangerous  tendency  and  influence  < 
'  '  state  and  order  of  the  Churches  h 
'  '  lishedy — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii 

Legislation  of  a  later  date  was  cit 
effect:  "  In  the  year  1754,  it  was  enact 
'  '  the  Deacons  of  all  the  several  1 
'  '  Churches,  not  being  Episcopal  Chui 
'  '  the  Churchwardens  of  the  several  '. 
'  '  Churches,  are,  and  shall  be  deemc 
'  '  bodies  corporate,  as  to  take  in  s 
'  '  all  grants  and  donations,  whethe 
'  '  personal,  made  either  to  their  severa 
'  '  es,  the  poor  of  their  Churches,  or 
'  '  and  their  successors,  and  to  sue  an 
'  '  in  all  actions  touching  the  same  ;  a 
'  '  ever  the  Ministers,  Elders,  or  Vestrj 
'  '  such  original  grants  or  donations,  1 
'  '  joined  with  such  Deacons  or  CI 
'  '  donees  or  grantees  in  succession,  in  s 
'  '  such  officers  and  their  successors, 
'  '  with  the  Deacons  or  Church-warden 
'  '  deemed  the  corporation  for  such  pi 
'  '  aforesaid.'  " — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrim, 

"In  the  year  1785,  this  law  was  re 
'  in  the  same  words  above  quoted." — j 

Yet,  it  is  asked  :  "  Is  it  not  kno\ 
'  descriptions  of  persons,  that  this  ■ 
'  Dedham  have  diverted  the  donation! 
'  tion  from  the  original  design  of  the  ] 
'  Orthodox  benefactors  ?  And  have  l 
'  Parishes  done  the  same  ?  And  does 
'  body  know  that  the  Corporation  of 
'  University  have  done  the  same,  in  i"< 
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the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  to  the  outrage 
of  all  principle,  justice,  or  gratitude?  " — Spirit 
/  the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  138. 
Time- honored  usage  was  also  appealed  to  : 
The  usage  of  Congregationalists,  granting  the 
Church  the  privilege  of  taking  the  lead  in  the 
settlement  of  a  Minister,  and  giving  to  the 
Parish  merely  the  power  of  concurring  or  non- 
concurring,  has  been  recognized  in  legal  de- 
cisions. '  The  Parish,  when  the  ministerial 
'  office  is  vacant,  from  an  ancient  and  respecta- 
'  ble  usage,  wait  until  the  Church  have  made 
'choice  of  a  Minister  and  have  requested  the 
■  concurrence  of  the  Parish  ;  and,  if  the  Parish 
*  do  not  concur,  the  election  of  the  Church  is 
'  a  nullity ;  and  if  the  Parish  do  concur,  then 
4  a  contract  of  settlement  is  made  wholly  be- 
'  tween  the  Parish  and  Minister,  and  is  obliga- 
'  tory  on  them  only.' — Massachusetts  Reports 
— Burr  vs.  The  Inhabitants  of  First  Parish 
in  Sandwich— vol.  ix.,  p.  277."— Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  ii.,  285. 

On  this  point,  the  elder  Buckminster,  familiar 
vith  the  usages  of  New  England,  in  the  eigh- 
eenth  century,  and  holding  views  of  the  rela- 
ions  of  Church  and  Parish  far  different  from 
hose  of  the  Court,  in  the  Dedliam  case,   had 
laid,  long  previous:    "  The  Church  should  lead 
;' in  calling  a  Minister,  and  the  Parish  concur; 
;'  for  Parishes  are  not  known  in  the  Gospel,  nor 
in  ecclesiastical  Councils.     I  know  not  whether 
this  distinction  is  observed  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity. "—  Life  of  the  BucJcminsters,  199. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims   repeatedly   pre- 
ented  strictures  upon  the  decision  which  depriv- 
d   the   Dedham    Church    of    its   property.      It 
charged   that   decision    to   sectarian    influences, 
(ts  objections  are  stated  at  much  length  :   "  We 
object  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  Dedham 
case,  that  they  are  too  evidently  of  a  sectarian 
character.       We    do   not    complain    on    the 
''ground,  merely,  that  this  case  was  decided  in 
'favor   of  Unitarians.      But  we  do   complain, 
"that  the  highest  judicial  officer  in  the  State, 
"'while  seated  on  the  bench  of  justice,  should 
"allow  himself  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  theo- 
B  logical  questions,  and  make  them  a  ground 
r'of  his   decision,  in   a  way  to  favor  one  relig- 
ious denomination  and  to  prejudice  others. 
"The  Constitution  wisely   provides,  that  'no 
"'subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomina- 
1 '  Hon  of  Christians  to  another,  shall  ever  be 
"'established    by   law.'      We  would    enquire, 
■hen,  whether  it  can  be  constitutional  for  an 
"officer  of    the  Government,  whose  decisions 
"are   to   have   the   force  of    law,   to    attempt 
"  determining   points  of  theology   which    are 
"  at  issue  between   different   denominations  of 
"  Christians.     What  would  be  thought  if  such 
"  points  were  brought  before  the  Legislature,  to 


"  be  decided  by  literal  enactments  ?  But  they 
"  might  as  well  be  decided  there,  for  aught  we 
"see,  as  on  the  Bench,  since  the  decisions  of 
"  the  Bench,  until  reversed,  are  much  the  same 
"  as  laws.  Why,  then,  did  Chief-justice  Park- 
"  er,  in  the  decision  to  which  we  have  referred, 
"  take  it  upon  him  to  say,  that  '  the  practice  of 
"  '  the  Episcopal  Churches,'  in  regard  to  the 
"  Sacrament,  '  is  more  conformable  to  the  prac- 
" '  tice  of  the  primitive  Christian  Churches, 
" '  than  that  of  most  who  dissent  from  their 
"  '  form  of  worship  ? '  And  why  did  he  decide, 
"  in  exact  conformity  to  the  religious  views  of 
"  Unitarians  and  in  as  exact  opposition  to 
"  those  of  the  Orthodox,  that  '  there  were  no 
"  '  distinction,  in  primitive  Christian  times,  be- 
"  '  tween  the  Church  and  the  Congregation,  but 
"  '  all  the  assembly  were  considered  the  Church, 
"  '  and  all  were  invited,  without  distinction,  to 
'"come  to  the  communion-table,  and  receive 
" '  the  sacrament.'  The  learned  Judge  will 
"pardon  us,  if  we  think  these  subjects  a  little 
"  out  of  his  professional  sphere.  To  be  sure,  as 
"  a  man,  he  has  the  same  right  as  any  other 
"  man  to  form  his  opinions  and  to  express 
"  them,  on  all  religious  subjects;  but,  as  the 
"highest  judicial  officer  in  the  Commonwealth, 
"sitting  on  the  bench  of  justice,  and  acting  the 
"  part,  not  only  of  a  Judge,  but,  in  some  sense, 
"  also  of  a  Legislator,  we  really  think  he  may 
"  better  leave  disputed  points  in  theology  to  be 
"  determined  in  their  proper  place. 

"  The  late  decisions  of  which  we  complain, 
"  are  inconsistent  with  other  and  previous  de- 
"  cisions.     *     *     * 

"  Chief-justice  Parker  tells  us,  that  '  the  only 
"  '  circumstance  which  gives  a  Church  any  legal 
"  '  character  is  its  connection  with  some  regu- 
" '  larly  constituted  Society,  and,  indeed,  that 
"  '  a  Church  cannot  subsist  without  some  such 
"  '  Society  to  which  it  is  attached.'  But  Chief- 
"  justice  Parsons  decides  '  upon  the  nature  and 
" '  powers  of  a  Congregational  Church,  as  dis- 
Uitinct  from  a  Parish,'  and  tells  us  that  'a 
"  '  Church  and  Parish  are  bodies  with  different 
"  ' powers."1 " 

"Chief-justice  Parker  tells  us,  once  and 
"  again,  that  the  Church  is  a  mere  Trustee  for 
"  the  Parish,  and  holds  its  property  for  the  use 
uof  the  Parish.  But  Chief-justice  Parsons 
"  says,  'The  Deacons  are  made  a  corporation  to 
"  '  hold  property  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  and 
"  '  they  are  accountable  to  the  members.'  " 

"Chief-justice  Parker  tells  us,  (what  every 
"  Clergvman  in  the  State  knows  to  be  incorrect) 
"  that  those  '  who  withdraw  from  a  Society, 
"  '  cease  to  be  members  of  that  particular  Church' 
"with  which  the  Society  is  connected.  But 
"Chief-justice  Parsons  says,  'The  members  of 
" '  a  Church  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the 
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"'Parish;  but  this  inhabitancy  is  not  a  neces- 
"  l  sary  qualification  for  a  church- member."1 

"Chief-justice  Parker  insists  that  the  prop- 
"  crty  of  the  Church  in  Dedham  was  designed 
"  to  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  a  Min- 
"  ister ;  and,  as  such,  is  rightfully  entrusted  to 
"the  care  of  the  Deacons,  to  be  held  by  then? 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  Parish.  But  it  was 
"  decided  by  Judge  Sedgwick,  in  the  Case  of 
"Boutill  and  others,  vs.  Cowdin,  that  the  Dea- 
"cons  of  a  Congregational  Church  'are  not  a 
" '  corporation  for  the  receiving  and  managing  a 
"  lfun&  for  the  support  of  a  Minister  I '  We 
"pretend  not  to  determine  which  of  these  de- 
"  cisions  is  nearest  the  truth  ;  but,  really,  we  do 
"  not  see  how  they  can  be  reconciled,  the  one 
"  with  the  other. 

"  The  doctrine  that  a  Church  can  have  no 
"  'legal  character,'  and,  indeed,  '  cannot  subsist,1 
"  unless  '  in  connection  with  some  regularly  con- 
"  '  stituted  Society,'  is  calculated  to  introduce 
"  the  utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  into  the 
"  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  Commonwealth. 
"  A  legitimate  inference  from  the  doctrine  is 
"  this,  that  when  a  Parish,  for  any  cause,  ceases 
"  to  exist,  the  Church  must  go  out  of  existence 
"  with  it.-  Certainly,  if  '  a  Church  cannot  sub- 
" '  sist?  but  in  connexion  with  some  religious 
"  Society,  then  it  can  subsist  no  longer  than 
"such  Society;  and,  when  the  Society  is  dis- 
solved, both  must  die  together.  Now,  in  the 
"  progress  of  things,  in  this  changing  world, 
"  how  very  often  have  Societies  and  Parishes 
"gone  out  of  existence?  How  often,  in  this 
"  Commonwealth,  have  they  found  it  expedient, 
"with  a  change  of  circumstances  or  a  change 
"  of  laws,  to  shift  their  form  of  organization, 
"  i.  e.  to  dissolve,  and  organize  anew  ?  Here  is  a 
"  town,  which,  tor  many  years,  has  sustained  a 
"parochial  character,  and  has  had  a  Church 
"  associated  and  connected  with  it.  But,  at 
"  length,  the  town  drops  this  character ;  ceases 
"  to  act  as  a  Parish  ;  and  a  religious  Society  is 
"  organized  to  take  its  place.  In  this  change 
"  of  affairs,  what  becomes  of  the  Church  ?  If 
"it  dies,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  parochial 
"  character  of*  the  town,  then  howr  can  it  revive, 
"  and  become  united  with  the  new  Society,  but 
"  by  a  new  organization  ?  But,  in  the  progress 
"  of  things,  it  is  found  that  the  new  Society  is 
"not  established  in  the  most  desirable  way. 
"It  is,  therefore,  dissolved  and  another  is  estab- 
"  lished.  Again,  we  ask,  What  becomes  of  the 
"Church?  Dying,  as  it  must,  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  first  Society,  how  does  it  revive, 
"and  become  united  with  the  second  ?  " — Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  i.,  131-133. 

No  doubt,  multitudes  would  have  accepted, 
without  question,  the  statements  of  a  writer 
who  says  :  "  I  know  something  of  the  immense 


"  load  which  hung  upon  the  Court  who  deci| 
"  ed  the  Dedham  case  : — Boston  feeling — Caul 
"  bridge  feeling — the  expectations  of  men  l 
"power — and,  above  all,  their  own  total  setthi 
"inclination,  Hie  stronger  for  being  sincere — A 
"  were  a  trial  of  the  Court,  severe  and  conflicij 
"  ing.  While  I  observe  this,  I  do  not  forgr 
"  that  I  have  my  feelings,  and  that  others  ha1; 
"  their  feelings  of  the  opposite  tendency.  An 
"  there  I  leave  the  Dedham  case." — Spirit . 
the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  176. 

Not  content  with  such  representations  cL>U 
signed  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  judicid 
decisions,  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  adduce  i 
the  elaborate  representation  of  the  rights  of  tb| 
Churches  that  had  appeared,  years  before  th 
present  controversy  had  been  anticipated,  in  th 
pages  of  the  Anthology.  This  was,  in  substanc<i 
as  follows:  "To  constitute  a  body  corporate 
"it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  j 
"formal  act  of  incorporation.  For  if  any  bod* 
"  of  men  are,  by  the  supreme  authority  of  th 
"  State,  recognized  as  such,  it  will  be  a  virtua 
"  Act  of  Incorporation.  In  the  early  settlemen 
"  of  this  Commonwealth,  so  unrefined  were  tin 
"  inhabitants,  in  their  legal  notions,  that  dis 
"tricts  were  constituted  and  invested  witl 
"municipal  rights  by  a  single  order  of  th< 
"  Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  Colony,  tha 
"  they  should  be  called  by  certain  names 
"  There  is  no  other  Act  of  Incorporation  fo: 
"  the  towns  of  Boston,  Salem,  Ipswich,  anc 
"  most  others  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  con 
"  sidering  the  rights  of  the  Churches,  in  Boston 
"we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  abovi 
'  principle,  as  none  of  them  have,  until  verj 
"  lately,  been  incorporated  into  distinct  relig 
"  ious    communities,    by   special   Acts   of    tin 

"  Government. 

*  *  *  *  ^  ^ 

"  In  the  choice  of  the  Ministers,,  the  Churcl 
"were  originally  the  sole  electors;  but,  fo: 
"  more  than  a  century  past,  it  has  been  ai 
"established  rule,  in  the  tewn  of  Boston  an( 
"  in  the  other  towns  of  the  Commonwealth 
"that  all  who  contribute  to  their  support  shal 
"have  a  voice  in  their  election.  By  a  lav 
"  passed  in  the  4  and  5  of  W.  and  M.,  it  is  de 
"  clared  that,  whenever  a  Church  is  destitute  o 
"  a  Minister,  such  Church  is  invested  with  pow 
"  er  to  choose  one.  If  the  major  part  of  sucl 
"  of  the  inhabitants  as  usually  attend  publii 
"  worship,  and  are  qualified  by  law  to  vote  ii 
"town  affairs,  with  whom,  likewise,  the  mem 
"  bers  of  the  Church  may  vote,  shall  concu: 
"  with  the  Act  of  the  Church,  and  the  persoi 
"  elected  shall  accept  thereof,  he  becomes  tin 
"Minister,  to  whose  support  all  the  inhabitant: 
"  and  rateable  estates  are  obliged  to  contribute 
"In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  Churcl 
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"and  the  inhabitants,  the  former  may  call  in 
M  the  help  of  a  Council,  consisting  of  the  Elders 
"and  Messengers  of  three  or  five  neighboring 
"Churches.  This  Council  is  empowered  to 
"hear,  examine,  and  consider  the  exceptions 
"and  allegations  made  against  the  election  of 
"the  Churches.  If  they  should  approve  of  the 
"choice,  and  the  person  elected  should  declare 
"his  acceptance,  he  becomes  the  Minister  of  the 
"  Society,  to  all  intents,  and  entitled  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Parish." 


r  Therefore,  the  rights  of  the  Churches,  to 
lead  in  the  election  of  Ministers  and  of  other 
officers  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline, 
where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise 
and  enjoy  those  rights,  still  remain  in  them." 
—Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  i.,  502,  quoted  from 
the  Anthology,  1806. 

The  Dedham  case  was  but  one  of  many  of   a 
similar    character.      Instances    analagous    to    it 
were  continually  recurring,  from    1819   till   the 
new    Constitution    was    adopted,    fifteen    years 
later.     Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Clark  stated  in  a  note 
appended  to  his  Discourse  before  the  Barnstable 
Conference,  in  1855,  that  :   "  Among  the  collec- 
"  tious  of  the    Congregational  Library  Associ- 
W  tioji,  is  a  manuscript  Report  on   '  the  condition 
"'of  those    Churches  which    have  been    driven 
"  '  from    their   houses   of  worship,  by   town  or 
"'Parish  votes,   or   by  measures   equivalent   to 
I  'such  votes,'  made  to  the  General  Association 
"of  Massachusetts,  in  183G,  by  a  Committee  of 
I  one   from  each    of  the   district  Associations — 
|  twenty-three  in  number — in  accordance  with  a 
"vote    of    that    body,  passed    in    1833.      The 
"document,  comprising  fifty-two  closely  written 
I  pages  of  large  letter-paper,  is  the  result  of  a 
"  thorough  research,  and  possesses  great  value, 
I  as   illustrating    one    of    the    most    important 
"  periods  in  our  ecclesiastical  history.     It  enum- 
erates eighty-one  '  exiled  Churches,'  giving  a 
"detailed   account  of  their  sufferings  and  self  - 
"denial  for  the  cause   of  evangelical  religion; 
"and  supposes  that    'some  others  of    the  same 
"•'  class  may  have  been  overlooked  in  this  enum- 
"'eration.'      A    very    laudable    desire    not    to 
"  uncover  the  dying  embers  of  former  strife  is 
"understood  to  have  been  the  reason  why  this 
"Report   was   not   published   at    the    time." — 
Clark's  Discourse  before  Barnstable  Conference, 
1855,  27,  Note. 

The  Report  here  referred  to,  is,  doubtless,  the 
same  which  has  since  appeared  under  the  title  of 
the  Exiled  Churches  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  for  July,  1863.  It  is 
defective  in  not  giving  the  names  of  the  Church- 
es ;  but  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  may  be 
supplied  from  contemporary  documents.  Several 
of  them  have  a  place  in  the  record  of  litigation. 


Well  might  it  be  so,  if  the  estimate  given  by  Dr. 
Clark  (Congregational  Churches  in  Massachu- 
setts, 271))  is  correct,  that  the  'exiled  Churches' 
were  stripped  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
something  like  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

A  case  of  "  exile "  even  earlier  than  that  of 
Dedham,  and  in  which  the  decision  of  the  civil 
Courts  deprived  them  of  their  claim  to  property, 
was  that  of  Sandwich,  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Burr 
was  Pastor.     The  Panoplist  for  1817,  Page  274, 
states   that:     "Mr.    Burr,    for    a    considerable 
"number   of  years   after  his   settlement  in  the 
"  ministry,  did  not  believe,  and,  of  course,  did 
"not  preach,  those   doctrines    of    the   Gospel, 
"which  are  commonly  called  the  doctrines  of 
"  grace,  and  which  he  now  receives  and  preaches 
"as   the   truth    of  God.     Some   time   after  the 
"  change  in  his  sentiments  had  become  manifest,. 
"  a  part  of  his  parishioners  became  disaffected  to 
"him,  being  highly  displeased  with  his  preach- 
"  ing.     As   Mr.  Burr  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
"obey  God  rather   than  men.    he  continued  to 
"preach    the    offensive    doctrines.       God    was 
"  pleased  to  smile  upon  his  labors.     There  was  a 
"very  pleasing  revival  of  religion,    and  many 
"were    hopefully   converted.      It  was    at    this 
"period,  and  when  a  large  number,  we  think 
"  about  seventy  persons,  were  about  entering  the 
"  Church,  that  the  opposition  became  more  and 
"  more  active.     Not  long  after,  it  was  increased. 
"  still  more,  by  the  proposal,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
"Burr   and  his  friends,   to  introduce   into  the 
"  Church  some  new  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
"Gospel    order    and    discipline.     These    rules, 
"however,  were  subsequentby  dispensed  with  by 
"  the  Church,  for  the  express  purpose  of  satisfy  - 
"  ing  the  disaffected  members.     Not  long  after, 
"  a  majority  of  the  Parish  (eighty-three  to  eighty) 
"  voted,  that  the  connection  between  Mr.  Burr 
"and  the   Parish    was    dissolved.      This    took 
"  place  in  the  year  1811.     They  not  only  passed 
"  the  vote,  but  appointed  a  Committee  to  keep 
"  Mr.  Burr,  by  force,  from  entering  the  pulpit  on 
"  the  Lord's-day,  which  was  effectually  done. 

"  In  this  controvers}',  about  one-sixth  part  of 
"  the  male  members  of  the  Church  joined  in  the 
"  opposition  to  their  Pastor.  The  rest  finally 
"  adhered  to  him,  and  procured  another  place  of 
worship.  Since  that  time,  a  new  house  for 
public  worship  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Burr's 
friends,  and  an  Act  incorporating  them  as  a 
Parish  has  been  obtained. 
"The  members  of  the  Church  who  withdrew 
from  Mr.  Burr  and  from  the  communion  of 
their  brethren  were  regulaily  dealt  with,  as 
offenders,  and  excluded  from  the  Church. 
These  excluded  members  afterwards  formed 
themselves,  with  others,  into  a  new  Church, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  First  Church,  or  the 
original  Church  of  Christ,  in  Sandwich." 
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This  claim  of  the  few  who  remained  with  the 
Parish  was  admitted  and  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
decision,  the  Communion  furniture  and  the  sums 
of  money  which  had  come  into  the  Deacon's 
•hands,  amounting,  in  all,  to  several  hundred 
dollars,  were  surrendered  to  the  Parish  claimants. 
—  ClarWs  Congregational  Churches,  2^5. 

"In  Dennis,  Mr.  Haven  preached  ten  years, 
"  with  much  fidelity  and  success,  after  he  received 
"  the  doctrines  of  grace  ;  and  yet,  when  impair- 
"  ed  health  compelled  him  to  take  a  dismission, 
"in  1826,  the  Society  brought  in  a  Unitarian 
"successor.  This  was  done  without  the  con- 
"  currence  of  the  Church  ;  a  majority  of  which 
"  withdrew  ;  reorganized  ;  settled  an  evangeli- 
"  cal  Pastor;  and,  after  sustaining  separate 
"  worship  for  about  twenty  years,  yielded  to  the 
' '  force  of  circumstances,  and  were  absorbed  in 
"other  evangelical  Churches  around  them." — 
ClarFs  Discourse,  1855,  29. 

Perhaps  no  case  of  Church  exile  which  had 
previously  occurred  excited  more  sympathy  than 
that  of  Abiel  Holmes,  the  venerable  Pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Cambridge.  At  the  present  day, 
it  excites  surprise  to  learn  on  what  grounds 
the  Parish  justified  their  opposition  and  their 
measures  to  force  him  away,  while  his  Church, 
as  a  body,  was  unfalteringly  attached  to  him. 
Voluminous  pamphlets  were  issued  on  both 
sides  ;  and  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Parish, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Society, 
in  connection  with  the  old  Chuich,  has  become 
historically  memorable. 

The  Brookfield  case  is  thus  stated  in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  v.,  J/,02  :  "The  facts  in  the  case 
"  before  us  are  briefly  these  :  In  April,  1827,  the 
"contract  existing  between  the  Rev.  Michael 
' ;  Stone  and  the  South  Parish  in  Brookfield  was, 
"by  mutual  consent,  dissolved.  During  the 
"Summer  following,  Unitarian  Ministers  were 
"invited  to  preach  in  the  meeting-house  of  the 
"Parish;  and,  in  August,  a  call  was  given  to 
"Mr.  George  R.  Noyes,  a'  Unitarian,  to  settle 
"  there,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Upon  this, 
"a  minority  of  the  Parish,  including  all  the 
"male  members  of  the  Church  except  two, 
"withdrew,  and  formed  themselves  into  anew 
"religious  Society,  under  the  Statutes  of  1811 
"and  1823.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
"the  Church,  as  a  body,  voted  to  unite  with 
"  this  new  Society  in  the  support  of  public  wor- 
"ship;  and  Mr.  Stone,  whose  relation  to  the 
"  Church  had  not  been  dissolved,  was  invited  to 
"act  as  Minister  of  the  new  Society.  In  this 
"  change  of  relation,  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
"from  one  Society  to  the  other,  the  Deacons 
"  took  with  them,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
"  the  sacramental  furniture. 

' '  After  the  secession  of  the  Church  from  the 


"Parish,  the  two  male  members  who  continued] 
' '  behind  affected  to  consider  themselves  thejj 
"  Church,  holding  meetings,  admitting  mern-i 
"  bers,  attending  on  the  communion,  etc.  Of' 
"  this  branch  of  the  Church,  (if  branch  it  can  bei 
"  called,)  the  Plaintiff  in  this  action  was  elected 
"  sole  Deacon,  and  an  action  was  brought  against' 
"  the  Deacons  of  the  Church,  for  the  recovery  of 
' '  the  sacramental  furniture.  The  facts,  as  in 
"substance  above  stated,  were  agreed  at  the: 
"  October  Term,  1829  ;  and  the  case  having  been 
' '  argued,  in  writing,  by  S.  Hoar,  Junior,  for 
"  the  Plaintiff,  and  L.  Strong  for  the  Defendant, 
"and  continued  ?dsi,  judgment  was  given  for 
"  the  Plaintiff,  at  the  Term  of  the  Court  holden 
"  at  Worcester,  October,  1881." 

Here,  ground  was  taken  that  the  Church 
could  not  exist  independent  of  the  Parish  ;  and 
thus,  at  a  stroke,  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  to 
say  nothing  of  rights,  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  majority  of  the  Parish  which  might  be  com- 
posed largely  of  men  who  joined  the  Society 
merely  to  oppress  the  Church.  On  this  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  remarks  :  "It  could  not 
' '  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Unitarian  Ministers 
"  and  Delegates,  so  late  as  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
"  Lamson,  at  Dedham,  in  1818  ;  for  the  Council 
"  convened  on  that  occasion  say,  that,  '  while  they 
"  '  esteem  the  concurrence  of  the  Church  and 
"  '  Parish  in  the  settlement  of  a  Minister  as  very 
"  '  desirable,  they  believe  that  each  of  these  todies 
"  '  has  a  right  to  elect  a  Pastor  for  itself,  when 
"  '  it  shall  be  satisfied  that  its  own  welfare  and 
"  '  the  general  interests  of  religion  require  the 
"'measure;  this  right  being  secured  to  the 
"  '  Church  by  the  essential  principles  of  Congre- 
'''gational  polity,  and  to  the  Parish  by  the 
' '  '  Constitution    and    Laws    of    the    Common- 
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The  case  of  Josiah  Stearns,  at  Bedford,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  ;  and  was  one  of 
the  last  which  occurred.  It  is  thus  stated  by 
his  son,  in  his  Sketch  of  Mr.  Stearns's  Life. 
{SpraguJs  Annals,  £.,  580)  :  "He  was  ordained 
"as  Minister  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  April  27, 
"1795;  and  continued  his  ministrations  among 
"  that  people,  in  singular  harmony  and  fidelity, 
' '  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  As  the  town  in- 
creased, and  many  of  the  new  settlers  held  a 
"different  religious  system  from  that  which  he 
"  had  been  accustomed  to  preach,  a  disaffection 
"arose;  and,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November, 
"1831,  a  vote  was  passed,  in  town- meeting,  to 
"  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  certain  number  of 
"Sabbaths,  during  the  ensuing  Winter,  with 
"preachers  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The 
"result  of  the  whole  procedure  was,  that  the 
"Church  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  who 
"were  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship 
"withdrew,  and  erected,  for  themselves,  a  new 
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P church-edifice.  My  father  was  constituted  be  quietly  accepted  by  Unitarians.  It  was 
"Minister  of  the  new  Society,  under  the  name  reviewed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Chris- 
'•of  the  "Trinitarian  Congregational  Society,"  tian  t  xaminer ;  and  the  review  was  afterwards 
'•June  5,  1833,  which  connection  was  continued  printed  as  a  pamphlet.  The  title  of  this  was, 
"till  the  close  of  his  life,  December  26,  1834."  |  The  Rights  of  the  Congregational  Parishes  of 
In  his  Semi- Centennial  Discourse  at  Ipswich,  I  Massachusetts;  and  its  argument  was  in  avowed 
the  Rev.  D.  T.  Kimball  thus  referred  to  the  case  |  refutation  of  the  Result  of  the  Groton  Council. 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  of  Milton.  After  paying  I  Several  historical  errors  embodied  in  the  latter 
a  high  tribute  to  his  worth,  he  says  :  "But,  not-  were  corrected  ;  and  the  "  Rights  of  Parishes" 
"  withstanding  his  superior  talents  and  excellence  ' 
"of  character,  he  was  excluded  from  his  house 
"of  Avorship  by  a  majority  of  the  Parish,  and 


"dismissed  from  them  by  an  ex  parte  Council, 
■  whose  authority  in  so  doing  be  never  acknowl- 
edged, nor  could  acknowledge,  as  he  had 
I  never  unreasonably  refused  a  mutual  Council, 
I  which  unreasonable  refusal  is  necessary,  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Judi- 
I  ciary,  to  make  the  result  of  an  ex  parte  Council 
I  valid/' — KimbalVs  Discourse  at  Ipswich,  1857, 

The  case  of  the  Church  at  Groton,  of  which 
Daniel  Chaplin  was  Pastor,  occurred  in  1826, 
and  was,  in   some   respects,  more   noteworthy 
than    any    other.      The    Parish,    against    the 
wishes   of  the   Pastor,  who   had  asked  a  col- 
league,   supplied    the    pulpit    with    Unitarian 
Ministers,    and  would  allow  him  to  invite  no 
assistants  but  such  as  they  or  their  Committee 
should  approve.    The  result  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Pastor   and  of  the   Church,  as  a  body. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Council  was  called  to  consider 
the  case ;  and  the   result  was  a  Report  vindi-  I 
eating   "  The   Rights    of   the    Congregational  j 
*'  Churches  of  Massachusetts."'      This  Result  of  \ 
an   Ecclesiastical    Council    Convened    at   Groton  j 
was  published  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  sixty-  j 
three  pages,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Orthodox,  j 
generally,  as  a  complete  and  satisfactory  vindi-  j 
cation  of  the  imperiled  rights  of  the  Churches. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  extracts  from 
this  elaborate   document,    as   the    main  argu- 
ments   embodied    in     it    have,    already,    been 
presented,  from  the  pages  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims.      Lest   it  should   be  supposed   that, 
in   a   case  where  property  was  concerned,  the 
Church  should  appear  to  demand  rights  incon- 
sistent   with     those    of    the    Parish,    it    was 
distinctly  said  :   "  When  Church  and  Parish  dis- 
"  agree  in  their  choice  of  a  religious  teacher,  an 
r  officer  common  to  both,  and  neither  body  is 
"disposed  to  yield,  and  the  house  of  worship 
"is  the  property  of  the  Parish,  we  cannot  con 
"  sistently  complain,    and   we  do  not,  that  the 
"  Church  should  be  compelled  to  withdraw,  and  j 
"  institute  worship  by  itself.     But  this,  surely,  j 
"  is  all  the  sacrifice  which  the  Church,  in  such 
"case,  should  be  required  to  make." — Spirit  of-, 
the  Pilgrims,  i.,  18. 

The  Result  of  the  Groton  Council  could  not  I 
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were  ingeniously  and  ably  vindicated.  So  able 
a  document,  one  also  upon  which  Unitarians 
rested  their  case,  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

It  began  with  saying  :  "  Perhaps  there  was 
' '  never  a  more  palpable  misnomer  than  is  to  be 
"  found  in  the  title  of  this  extraordinary  pamph- 
"let.  Instead  of  the  'Rights,'  it  should  have 
"been  entitled  the  'Usurpations,'  of  the  early 
•'  Churches  of  Massachusetts  over  their  Christian 
"  brethren  ;  over  those,  who — professing  them- 
"  selves  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ ;  admitting 
"his  divine  authority;  receiving  his  doctrines 
' '  and  precepts  as  the  revelation  of  God ;  and 
"  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
"  Christian  worship, — feel  and  know  that  they 
"  enjoy,  and  are  entitled  to  hold  and  possess,  an 
1 '  entire  equality  of  privileges  with  those  who 
"call  themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
"  members  of  Christ's  Church.  But  to  no  priv- 
1 '  ilege  do  they  think  their  title  clearer  than  to 
"  that  of  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  their 
"Teachers  and  Pastors,  upon  whose  ministry 
"they  attend,  and  for  whose  support  they  pay 
• '  in  proportion  to  their  property. 

"But  we  are  utterly  unable  to  perceive  why 
"  there  should  be  an  equality  in  civil  concerns, 
* '  and  a  perpetual  and  odious  aristocracy,  a  never 
'  •  dying  House  of  Lords  and  Bishops  in  the 
"Church.  We  cannot  perceive  how  it  is  possi- 
"ble  that  one-tifth  part  of  a  whole  Society 
"should  possess,  dejure,  not  only  a  negative,  a 
"  veto  on  the  doings  of  the  other  four-fifths,  but 
' '  that,  having  exerted  this  power,  they  should 
"  have  a  right  to  vote  again  in  the  lower  body, 
"  'the  world,'  as  it  is  contemptuously  called." 
— Page  4- 

It  was  consequently  argued  that  Parishes  had, 
by  law,  the  right  to  elect  their  own  teachers. 

It  was  freely  admitted  that,  in  1641,  the  right 
of  church -members  to  elect  the  Pastor  was  vested 
in  them,  by  Statute  ;  but  it  was  insisted  that  this 
did  not  prove  it  light,  or  scriptural,  or  irrevoca- 
ble. "By  the  third  Article  of  the  Bill  of 
"  Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  it 
''  is  declared,  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  words, 
"that  Towns,  Parishes,  Precincts,  and  other 
"  bodies  politic,  or  religious  Societies,  shall  have 
"the  right  of  electing  their  own  teachers. 
"These    descriptions    are    perfectly    technical. 

They  are  as  well  known  to  our  laws  as  any 
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"  terms  whatever.  *  *  *  The  effect  and  op- 
"  eration  of  this  Clause,  all  the  members  of  re- 
1 '  ligious  Societies  came  under  the  consideration 
"  of  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  about  twelve 
"  or  fifteen  years  since,  and  was  settled  in  favor 
"of  religious  liberty  and  natural  right,  in  con- 
"  formity  with  the  clear  import  of  the  Clause  in 
"the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  Judges  Parsons,  Sedg- 
"wick,  Sewall,  Thacher,  and  Parker,  in  the 
"  cases  of  Avery  v.  Tyringham  and  Burr  «. 
"  Sandwich." — Page  5. 

A  somewhat  extended  statement  of  the  case 
itself  is  given:   "Dr.  Chaplin,  a  venerable  and 
"  excellent  Pastor,  having,  we  regret  to  say  it, 
' '  become  unable  to  perform  his  parochial  duties, 
"proposed  to  his  people  the  settlement  of    a 
"colleague.     The  Doctor  and  his  Church,  or  a 
"  majority  of  them,  believed  Jhat  they  had  an 
"exclusive  right  to  invite  candidates.     '  Provi- 
"  '  dentially,'  they  say — and  it  was  a  very  favor- 
"  able  providence — there  was  a  Mr.  Todd,  from 
"  Andover,  'present.'     It  was  evidently  one  of 
"  those  prepared   providences    which   so   often 
"  occur  in  human  affairs  ;  or,  to  speak  frankly, 
"  for  we  are  indignant   at  such  a  profanation  of 
' '  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  the  Orthodox  ma- 
"  jority  of  the  Church  had  foreseen  this  event  ; 
' '  had   prepared    headquarters  ;    and   Mr.    Todd 
" providentially,  as  we  are  told,  found  himself 
"  on  the  spot,  at  the  most  pressing  moment  of 
"Dr.   Chaplin's  need.      Mr.   Todd  accordingly 
"preached  and   was,  some  time  after,  engaged 
"  by   Dr.    Chaplin    for    eight    Sabbaths.       The 
"Church,    consisting,    we   believe,    of    between 
"twenty-five  and   thirty   male   members,    in   a 
"  Parish  in  which  there  were  about  three  hun- 
"  dred  voters,  finally,  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to 
"eight,  gave  Mr.  Todd  a  call.     The  Parish,  it 
"would  seem,    from    the   result,    thought   this 
"  measure  of    the   Church    rather    too    strong. 
"  After  full  trial,  they  found  that  they  did  not 
"like  Mr.  Todd;    for,    on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
"  November,  they  voted  to  appoint  a  Committee 
"  to  supply  the  pulpit,  treating  as  it  deserved, 
"the  usurpation  of  the  Church   over  rights  so 
"completely  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion aud  the  solemn  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
"  Court  thereon. 

"Dr.  Chaplin,  although  he  knew  that  the 
"Church  had  given  Mr.  Todd  a  call,  agreed, 
"when  the  Parish  Committee  called  upon  him, 
"  that  they  might  fill  the  pulpit  for  four  Sab- 
"  baths.  The  vote  of  the  Parish  was  to  fill  it 
"  for  four  months.  Their  Committee,  except 
"  for  the  first  Sunday,  when  there  was  no  preach  - 
"  ing,  actually  supplied  it  from  the  date  of  their 
"appointment;  and  the  only  objection  on  the 
"part  of  the  Church,  which  we  can  perceive, 
"  was,  that  it  was  tilled  by  Unitarian  clergymen  ; 
"though   we  admit  that  there  hardly  could  be 


"supposed  a  more  important  object!  ;n  in  the 
"  minds  of  those,  who  deny  the  Christian  char- 
"  acter  to  Unitarians.  Dr.  Chaplin's  patience 
"becoming  at  length  exhausted,  the  following 
"  note  was  addressed  to  the  Parish  Committee ; 
' '  and  the  Council  seem  to  consider  it  a  very 
"  proper  one. 

"  '  Gentlemen, — After  mature  reflection,  I 
' '  '  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  remonstrate,  once 
"  'more,  against  your  thrusting  a  man  into  my 
"  'pulpit  against  my  wishes  and,  as  I  believe, 
"  '  against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  this  peo- 
"  'pie. 

' '  '  Yours  &c 

"  '  Daniel  Chaplin. 
'"January  7th,  18 a?.'" 

"What  a  strange  aspect  does  the  subject  as- 
"  sume  to  us  now?  The  concurrent  right  of  the 
"  election  is  admitted,  explicitly  and  repeatedly, 
"  by  the  Council ;  but  it  is  contended  that  the 
"  right  to  select  the  candidates  is  vested  ex- 
"  clusively  in  the  disabled  incumbent  and  his 
"Church!  In  the  present  case,  the  Church  ac- 
' '  tuaily  proceeded  to  an  election,  without  giving 
"the  majority  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
"preacher  of  their  own  choice,  even  for  a  single 
"  Sabbath.  This,  we  trust,  is  not  a  specimen  of 
"  Orthodox  justice  and  apprehension  of  right. 

"The  Parish  Committee  were  calm  aud  re- 
"  solved.  They  knew  that  the  Constitution  had 
"  guaranteed  to  them  the  right  of  election  and, 
"of  necessity,  the  depending  right  of  selecting 
"candidates.  Dr.  Chaplin  speaks  of  ' thrust- 
"  '  ing  a  man  into  Ms  pulpit  against  his  wishes.'' 
' '  Is  this  correct  ?  In  May  preceding,  he  had 
"expressed  to  his  people  a  wish  to  have  a  col- 
"  league.  They  had,  therefore,  a  legal  right  to 
"  choose  one.  The  right  to  choose  includes  the 
"  right  to  select  candidates.  Dr.  Chaplin  had 
"parted  with  his  right  to  exclude  those  whom 
"  he  did  not  like,  by  inviting  the  Parish  to  pro- 
"  vide  a  colleague.  Surely  no  man  will  be  so 
"absurd  as  to  contend  that  the  Parish,  even  if 
"they  had  but  a  concurrent  vote,  had  no  right 
"  to  select  their  candidate.  Jesuitical  mockery 
"  it  would,  indeed,  be,  if  the  Church  could  say 
' '  to  the  Parish,  '  You  may  choose  as  you  please. 
' '  '  You  have  entire  freedom  of  election ;  but 
"  '  you  shall  never  hear  a  preacher  on  probation, 
"'who  has  not  been  graduated  at  Andover; 
"  '  who  does  not  bear  the  genuine  stamp,  so  ad' 
"  '  to  render  it  sure  that  he  is  not  counterfeit.'  I 
—Pages  8-10. 

The  view  taken  in  the  Result  of  the  Groton 
Council  to  the  effect  that  the  rights  of  Churches 
had  been  freely  and  uniformly  conceded,  in  the 
early  history  of  Masschusetts,  w7as  thus  contro- 
verted :  "The  true  history  of  the  case  is  this. 
"In  1641,  when  the  legislators,  were  all  church- 
"  members,  they  made  a  law  to  perpetuate  their 
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"  own  power.  This  is  not  an  anomalous  case. 
"  Men  are  alwa\s  uacly  to  relieve  others  of  the 
"  labor  of  making  laws,  and  to  assume  it  them- 
"  selves.  But  discontents  of  the  most  violent 
"  nature  arose  against  the  usurpation.  This  is 
"  expressly  and  repeatedly  admitted  by  the  Gro- 
"  ton  Council,  themselves.  The  dispute  was  a 
*'  sharp  and  angry  one.  The  rights  of  the  great 
"body  of  Christians  prevailed;  and,  in  1692, 
"  the  whole  power  of  election  was  given  to  the 
"people.  The  Church  made  great  efforts,  and 
"  regained  a  portion  of  its  power,  in  1693.  The 
"  law  then  enacted  gave  a  concurrent  choice  to 
"  the  Church  and  people.  But  the  usurpers  were 
"dissatisfied  with  an  equal  division  of  power; 
"  and,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  they  have  finally 
"lost  all;  an  issue  not  by  any  means  unusual 
"  to  those  who  aim  at  unlawful  power. 

"  In  1695,  the  Church  had  influence  enough  to 
"  procure  a  law  wThich  virtually  gave  the  exclu- 
sive light  of  election  to  them,  by  bringing  to 
"their  aid  an  Ecclesiastical  Council.  But  why 
"are  these  gentlemen  so  disingenuous  as  to 
"  speak  of  the  Act  of  1695,  as  an  operative  one? 

t"  They  must  know  that  it  was  so  odious  that  it 
"  was  never  enforced  in  a  single  case,  from  that 
"day  to  the  present.  The  communicants  ac- 
"  quired  a  power,  by  that  Act,  which  they  never 
"  dared  to  exercise.  Why,  too,  do  they  so  often 
"refer  to  the  Act  of  1693,  giving  the  concur- 
"rent  power  to  the  Church,  when  they  know 
"that  it  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1695? 
1 '  These  omissions,  or  misstatements,  or  mistakes, 
"  have  no  tendency  to  gain  our  confidence. " — 

I  age  18. 
The  argument  for  the  existence  of  Churches 

independent  of  Parishes  was  thus  met:  "They 
"appear  to  think  the  Church  to  be  an  ambulatory 
"  body,  capable  of  locomotion,  and  separable 
* '  from  all  other  human  society.  But  if  they 
"had   perused,    with    care,  the    Act    of    1800, 

II  which  they,  quote,  they  wrould  have  seen  that 
"the  privileges  and  liberties  therein  secured  to 
*'  the  several  Churches  were  thus  confirmed  only 
"  to  '  such  Churches  as  are  connected  and  associ- 
"  '  ated  in  public  worship  with  the  several  Towns, 
"'  Parishes,  Precincts,  Districts,  bodies-politic, 
"  'being  religious  Societies,  established  accord - 
"  '  ing  to  law,  within  this  Commonwealth.''  Our 
"laws  recognize  and  sustain  no  others.  Ours 
"are,  and  always,  de  facto  and  de  jure,  have 
"been,  thus  associated.  If  a  Church  should 
"  remove  out  of  a  Parish,  or  cease  to  worship 
"with  the  Parish,  their  legal  existence  would 
"  cease.  They  could  not  take  the  Pastor  with 
"them.  His  contract  is  with  the  Parish.  He; 
' '  could  not  recover  his  salary,  either  of  the 
' '  Parish  or  the  Church.  The  Church,  thus  sepa- 
"  rated,  could  no  longer  vote  on  Parish  affairs.'' 
—Page  2J,. 


Later  legal  provisions  are  thus  noticed  :      "By 

!  "  the  first  Section  of  the  Act  of  1800,  no  privi- 

!  "  leges  are  given  to  Churches  except  such  as  are 

!  "connected  and  associated  with  existing  bodies- 

I  "  politic.     By  the  second  Section,  all  the  Towns, 

|  ' '  Parishes,  Precincts,  bodies-politic,  or  religious 

' '  Societies    are  held   to   be  constantly  provided 

' '  with  a  public  teacher  of  piety,  religion,  and 

"  morality,  under  certain  penalties  to  be  recovered 

"  by  indictment.     Surely  it  will  not  even  be  pre- 

"  tended  that  both  the  religious  Societies  and  the 

' '  Parishes,    and  also  the   Churches  attached  to 

' '  them,  are  liable  to  these  fines  !     If  this  should 

"  be  the  case,  there  would  be  a  double  set  of 

"fines;   a  fine  on  the  Parish,  as  a  corporation, 

"  and  an  equal  fine  on  the  included  corporation, 

"as     the    Council    consider    it,    the    Church." 

—Pages  27,  28. 

The  case  is,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
pamphlet,  thus  summed  up.  After  intimating 
that  the  argument  for  the  rights  of  "  the  Church,'' 
drawn  from  New  Testament  authority,  is  worse 
than  impertinent,  it  proceeds:  "  But  we  forbear 
"an  examination  of  this  question,  now  imma- 
"  terial,  and  refer  our  readers  to  a  discussion  of 
"it  in  a  review  of  the  Dedham  case,  in  the 
"  Christian  Disciple,  for  July  and  August,  1820. 
"They  will  there  find  it  maintained,  that,  in 
' '  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  Church  was 
' '  the  society  of  Christians  worshipping  in  one 
' '  place  ;  that,  in  this,  the  usual,  acceptation  of 
"  the  word,  the  Church  was  divided  into  two 
' '  classes  Qnly,  clergy  and  laity — not  into  three, 
"  clerg3r,  church-members,  and  ordinary  wor- 
shippers;— that  Church  and  Parish  were,  in 
"the  language  of  those  times,  'convertible 
"  '  terms  ;' — that  the  choice  of  Bishops,  or  Pres- 
"  by  ters— one  and  the  same  thing — that  is,  Pas- 
"  tors,  was  made  in  a  meeting  of  all  the  people  ; 
' '  — that  even  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  no  per- 
sons were,  in  the  first  centuries,  admitted  to 
"the  Church  without  entering  into  a  special 
"  covenant,  it  would,  by  no  means  follow,  that 
' '  such  a  course  is  necessary  in  the  present  age, 
"which  is  of  a  very  different  character;  nay, 
"  that  Hooker  himself,  one  of  this  Council's 
"  favorite  authorities,  maintains  that  the  children 
"  of  confederate  parents  are,  ipso  facto,  '  true 
"  '  members  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel, 
"  '  by  the  profession  of  their  father's  covenant, 
"  'though  they  should  not  make  any  personal 
"  '  and  vocal  expression  of  their  engagement,  as 
"  '  their  fathers  did  ;' — that,  instead  of  a  constant 
"succession  of  Churches,  in  the  sense  in  which 
"that  word  is  used  by  Congregationalists,  the 
"  Church,  in  our  technical  sense,  never  had  an 
"existence,  till  the  separation  of  the  Independ- 
"  ents  from  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  seventeenth 
"century;  and  that  the  high  pretensions  of 
"  Churches,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  Pastors, 
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"  are  so  far  from  being  supported  by  an  uninter- 
4 '  rupted  usage,  even  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
"  that  they  have  never  been  fully  recognized,  for 
"a  single  hour.  But,  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
"  we  maintain  that  no  length  of  time,  however 
"great,  can  give  a  prescriptive  right  to  usurpa- 
tion. The  reformation  proceeded  wholly  on 
"this  principle.  Equality  in  the  Christian 
"Church  is  one  of  its  fundamental  principles. 
"  It  is,  to  be  sure,  one  which  has  been  more  often 
"  violated  than  any  other.  There  has  been  an 
"unceasing  effort  to  lord  it  over  God's  her- 
itage ;  and.  this  result  is  but  one  of  the  latest 
"  of  the  million  of  efforts  to  this  effect.  But  it 
"comes  in  an  unauspicious  age  for  the  spirit  of 
"domination.  Popes  and  Jesuits  may  be  re- 
stored in  name,  but  not  to  their  dangerous 
"power.  The  glory  has  departed  from  them. 
"The  human  mind  is  free;  and  men  will  no 
"  longer,  except  in  distracted  Spain,  hail  their 
"  despots  as  benefactors,  and  insist  upon  the 
"  restoration  of  their  chains," — Pages  SO,  31. 

Such  arguments  as  these,  adduced  to  vindi- 
cate the  "Rights  of  Parishes,"  were  sufficiently 
plausible  with  those  whose  sympathies  or  in- 
terests predisposed  them  in  their  favor ;  but 
the  members  of  the  "  exiled  Churches,",  who,  in 
their  poverty,  saw  themselves  stripped,  not 
merely  of  their  claims  to  a  share  in  the  parish- 
property,  but  of  that  which  had  been  given 
exclusively  to  the  Church  and  had  been  held 
by  its  officers,  were  not  likely  to  be  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  the  treatment  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  whether  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Judges,  or  the  pleas  made  by  Unitarian  ad- 
vocates in  their  behalf.  The  earnestness,  not  to 
say  .bitterness,  of  the  controversy  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  this  sense  of  personal  wrong,  on 
the  part  of  the  membership  of  the  '  exiled ' 
Churches.  The  truth  was,  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  a  system  of  legislation  that  had 
grown  out  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State — 
a  system  in  which  the  Church  originally  had 
had  everything  its  own  way,  but  with  which 
subsequent  legislation,  shaped  by  the  growing 
influence  and  claims  of  Parishes,  had  come  in 
collision.  There  was  no  peace  :  there  could  be 
no  proper  basis  for  it,  until  some  change, 
modifying  existing  legislation,  could  be  effect- 
ed ;  and  this  was  only  secured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  the  Dedham  case 
occurred. 

In  1819,  Doctor  Channing  preached  a  Sermon, 
at  Baltimore,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Jared  Sparks,  which  called  forth  some  severe 
strictures,  from  different  quarters.  In  this  Ser- 
mon, he  vindicated  the  use  of  reason,  in 
religion  ;  and  stated  his  objections  to  Trinitar- 
ian theology.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 


portrayed  the  system  in  an  odious  light.  He 
said  :  "We  object,  particularly  on  this  ground, 
"to  that  system  which  arrogates  to  itself  the 
"name  of  Orthodoxy,  and  which  is  now  most 
"  industriously  propagated  through  our  country. 
"This  system  teaches  that  God  brings  us  into 
"  existence  wholly  depraved,  so  that,  under  the 
"innocent  features  of  our  childhood  is  hidden 
' c  a  nature  adverse  to  all  good  and  propense  to 
; '  all  evil ;  and  it  teaches  that  God  regards  us 
"  with  displeasure  before  we  have  acquired 
"  power  to  understand  our  duties  or  reflect  upon 
"  our  actions. 

"This  system,  also,  teaches,  that  God  selects 
"  from  the  corrupt  mass  of  men  a  number  to  be 
"saved,  and  that  they  are  plucked,  by  an  irre- 
' '  sistable  agency,  from  the  common  ruin,  whilst 
"the  rest  are  commanded,  under  penalty  of 
"aggravated  woe,  to  make  a  change  in  their 
"characters,  which  their  natural  corruption 
"  places  beyond  their  power,  and  are  also  prom- 
ised pardon  on  conditions  which  necessarily 
"  avail  them  nothing,  unless  they  are  favored 
' '  with  a  special  operation  of  God's  grace,  which 
"  he  is  pre-determined  to  withhold." — Page  17. 
"This  system  teaches,  that  man  having  sinned 
"against  an  infinite  being,  is  infinitely  guilty; 
"  and  some  even  say  that  a  single  transgression,. 
"  though  committed  in  our  early  and  inconsidei- 
"  ate  years,  merits  the  eternal  pains  of  hell. 
' '  Thus,  an  infinite  penalty  is  due  from  every 
"human  being  ;  and  God's  justice  insists  that  it 
"shall  be  borne  either  by  the  offender  or  a  sub- 
"  stitute. "— Page  19. 

This  discourse  called  out  an  answer  by  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  of  Andover.  His  Letters  to  the 
Bev.  Wm.  E.  Channiag,  containing  Remarks  on 
Ms  Sermon  recently  preached  and  published  at 
Baltimore,  passed  through  several  editions;, 
and  as  those  whose  views  it  represented  denied,, 
several  years  subsequent,  that  it  ever  had  been 
answered,  or  ever  could  be,  it  demands  special 
attention. 

Professor  Stuart  admitted  much  that  was  said 
by  Doctor  Channing  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religion.  To  his  rules  for 
interpretation,  he  took  but  partial  exception. 
But,  on  the  subject  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  he  not  only  wrote  at  length,  but 
carefully  went  over  all  the  prominent  proof- 
texts  that  could  be  cited  on  either  side.  At 
the  outset,  he  proposes  to  define  the  sense  in 
which  heuses  the  word  person:  "We  profess 
"to  use  the  word  person,  merely  from  the  pov- 
erty of  language;  merely  to  designate  our 
"belief  of  a  real  distinction  in  the  Godhead;. 
"  and  not  to  describe  independent,  conscious- 
"  beings,  possessing  separate  and  equal  essences- 
"and  perfections.  Why  should  we  be  obliged 
"  so  often  to  explain  ourselves  on  this  point  ?     Is 
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"there  any  more  difficulty,  here,  or  anything 
"more  obnoxious,  than  when  you  say,  '  God  is 
"'angry  with  the  wicked,  every  day?'  You 
"defend  yourself  in  the  use  of  such  an  expres- 
1 '  sion,  by  saying,  that  it  is  only  the  language  of 
"approximation;  i.e.,  that  it  is  intended  to 
"  describe  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  or  in 
"his  actions,  which  corresponds,  in  some  meas- 
' '  ure,  or  in  some  respect,  to  anger  in  men  ;  not 
""that  he  is  really  affected  with  the  passion  of 
*"  anger.  You  will  permit  me,  then,  to  add, 
"that  we  speak  of  person  in  the  Godhead,  to 
"express  that  which,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
"  corresponds  to  persons  as  applied  to  men,  i.e., 
* '  some  distinction  ;  not  that  we  attach  to  it  the 
1 '  meaning  of  three  beings,  with  a  separate  con- 
sciousness, will,  omnipotence,  omniscience, 
'"etc.  Where  then  is  our  inconsistency  in  this, 
"or  the  absurdity  of  our  language,  provided 
1 '  there  is  a  real  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  on 
41  which  may  rest  the  fact  of  a  distinction  that 
"we  believe  to  exist?" — Stuart's  Letters  to 
Chan'ning,  1819,  31>. 

"One  of  your  rules  of  exegesis,  to  which  1 
"have  with  all  my  heart  assented,  demands  that 
"  ''every  word  .  .  .  should  be  modified  and 
' '  '  explained  according  to  the  subject  which  is 
4 '  '  discussed,  according  to  the  purposes,  feel- 
"  '  ings,  circumstances,  and  principles  of  the 
"  '  writer."  Do  us  the  justice  to  apply  this  law 
""of  interpretation  to  our  language;  and  the 
"  dispute  betwTeen  us  about  the  meaning  of  the 
"  word  person  is  forever  at  an  end. 

"  What,  then,  you  will  doubtless  ask,  is  that 
"distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  the  word 
""  person  is  meant  to  designate  ?  I  answer,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know.  The  fact 
"  that  a  distinction  exists,  is  what  we  aver  ;  the 
"  definition  of  that  distinction  is  what  I  shall 
"  by  no  means  attempt.  By  what  shall  I,  or  can 
* '  I,  define  it  ?  What  simile,  drawn  from  created 
""objects,  which  are  necessarily  derived  and 
"  dependent,  can  illustrate  the  mode  of  existence 
"  in  that  Being,  who  is  underived,  independent, 
"unchangeable,  infinite,  eternal?  I  confess 
"  myself  unable  to  advance  a  single  step  here,  in 
"  explaining  what  the  distinction  is.  I  receive 
"  the  pact  that  it  exists,  simply  because  I  believe 
"  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  the  fact." — Ibid 
35,  36. 

"  I  do  not  admit,  therefore,  that  we  are  ex- 
"  posed,  justly,  to  be  taxed  with  mysticism  and 
"  absurdity,  when  wTe  aver  that  there  is  a  dis- 
"  tinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  we  are  utterly 
"  unable  to  define.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  a 
"  wTi  iter,  some  time  since,  composed  and  pub- 
lished, in  a  periodical  work  then  edited  at 
"Cambridge,  a  piece  in  which  he  labored,  with 
"  no  small  degree  of  acuteness,  to  show  that  no 
""  man  can   believe  a  proposition,  the  terms  of 


"  which  are  unintelligible  or  which  he  does  not 
"  understand.  His  object  in  doing  this,  appears 
"to  have  been,  to  fix  upon  a  belief  in  the  doc- 
"  trine  of  the  Trinity  the  charge  of  absurdity. 
"  But,  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole  argument  of 
"  that  piece  is  founded  on  a  confusion  of  two 
"things,  which  are  in  themselves  very  diverse ; 
"viz.,  terms  which  are  unintelligible,  and 
"  things  which  are  wideftnable.  You  believe  in 
"the  fact  that  the  divine  existence  is  without 
' '  cause  :  you  understand  the  fact  that  God  exists 
"  uncaused  ;  but,  you  cannot  define  underived 
"existence.  I  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the 
"Scriptures,  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  in 
"  the  Godhead  ;  but  I  cannot  define  it.  Still 
"the  proposition  that  there  is  a  real  distinction 
"  is  just  as  intelligible  as  the  one  that  God  is 
"  self-existent."  —  Ibid,  37,  38. 

"After  all,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  of  any 
"definite  meaning,  in  the  phrase,  '  eternal  gen- 
"  '  eration.'  Generation,  or  production,  like 
"  creation,  necessarily  implies,  in  itself,  begin- 
"  ning,  and,  of  course,  contradicts  the  idea  of 
"  absolute  eternity.  In  so  far  as  Christ  is  divine, 
"  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  he  must,  for 
"  aught  that  I  can  see,  be  necessarily  regarded 
"as  self -existent,  independent,  and  eternal.  A 
"  being  to  whom  these  attributes  do  not  be- 
' '  long,  can  never  be  regarded  as  God,  except  he 
"be  called  so  by  a  figurative  use  of  the  term. 
"  The  generation  or  production  of  the  Son  of 
"  God,  as  divine,  as  really  and  truly  God,  seems 
"to  be  out  of  question,  therefore,  unless  it  be 
' '  an  express  doctrine  of  revelation,  wmich  is  so 
"  far  from  being  the  case,  that  I  conceive  the 
"contrary  is  plainly  taught.  If  the  phrase 
"  '  eternal  generation,''  then,  is  to  be  vindicated, 
"  it  is  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  figuratively 
' '  used  to  describe  an  undefinable  connexion  and 
' '  discrimination  between  Father  and  Son.  which 
"is  from  everlasting.  It  is  not  well-chosen, 
' *  however,  for  this  purpose,  because  it  necessari- 
"  ly,  even  in  its  figurative  use,  carries  along  with 
"it  an  idea  wrhich  is  at  variance  with  the  self- 
"  existence  and  independence  of  Christ,  as  divine  \ 
"  and,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  it  does  this,  it 
"  seems  to  detract  from  his  real  divinity." — 
Ibid,  U,  J&. 

"  When  Unitarians,  therefore,  inquire  what 
"  that  distinction  in  the  Godhead  is,  in  which  we 
' '  believe,  we  answer,  that  we  do  not  profess  to 
"  understand  what  it  is,  affirmatively.  We  can 
"approximate  to  a  definition  of  it,  only  by 
"  negatives.  We  deny  that  the  Father  is,  in  all 
' '  respects,  the  same  as  the  Son  ;  and  that  the 
"  Holy  Spirit  is,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  either 
"the  Father  or  the  Son.  We  rest  the  fact,  that 
"a  distinction  exists,  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
"Revelation." — Ibid,  46. 

' '  My  sole  business,  these  ten  years  past,  has 
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u  been  the  study  of  the  Bible  :  aud  the  study    : 
"  it.  in  the  daily  use  of  those  principles  of  exe- 
"gesis,  which  you  have,  for  the  most   pair.  - 
"briefly   and   so   happily  described.     I    began 

"  this  study,  as  I  believed,  with  a  desire  to  know 
'•  what  the  Bible  has  taught.  I  have  pursued  it 
••  with  increased  desire,  with  unabated  ardour. 
•■I  have  limited  my  studies  to  no  cue  class  of 
"writers:  but  have  solicitously  endeavored  to 
"seek  for  truth,  and  to  receive  it.  thankfully, 
"  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  Iu 
'•particular,  at  least  three-quarters  of  my  time 
"  have  been  spent  among  writers  or.  the  Unitarian 
"  class,  from  whom  I  have  received,  with  grati- 
"  rude,  much  instruction  relative  to  the  philology, 
•'the  exegesis,  aud  the  literary  hisiory  of  the 
'•  Scriptures.  I  am  accustomed  to  reject  any  ex- 
• '  planation  of  the  Scriptures  that  is  not  founded 
"  upon  the  general  principles  of  exegesis,  which 
"you  have  developed.  Whether  an  orthodox  or 
"heterodox  use  can  be  made  of  any  interpreta- 
14  tion  is  what  I  habitually  endeavor  to  lay  out  of  | 
"  view,  when  I  interpret  the  Scriptures.  The 
' *  simple  question  which  I  desire  to  place  before 
••me.  is.  -What  has  God  said;  What  has 
••  'Christ  taught?*  I  aim  at  being  guided  by 
"the  fundamental  principles  of  explanation  in 
"all  writings,  when  I  pursue  these  inquiries  in 
"the  Scriptures.  And  when  I  come  to  a  satis- 
"  factory  answer.  I  regard  this  as  of  divine 
"authority:  as  real  orthodoxy,  in  the  highest 
"  and    est  sense  of  the  word." — Ibid.  108. 

"  I  will  now  acknowledge  that  I  was  induced  ] 
'•  to  undertake  the  above   examination  in  conse- 
"quence  of  the  challenge  which  you  make,  [p.  9]  j 
"in  the  following  words:    -We  challenge  our; 
"  *  opponents  to  adduce  one  passage  in  the  Xew 
'•  '  Testament,  where  the  word  God  .    .   .   unless 
••  -turned  from  its  usual  sense  by  the  connexion, 
"  '  does  not  mean  the  Father.'     I  have  accepted 
"this  challenge,  not.   I  hope,  in  the  spirit  of 
"contest,  but  with  the  desire   of  contributing, 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  develope  what 
.  lament   does  teach.     I  have  labor- 

;•    reason,   above   all 
'•    'her  reasons,  why  I  believe  Civ.  truly 

"divine,  is   because   the   connexion, 

-       -     ,  ateribee  to  him  such  attril 

:e  me  no  room    -  bt  that  the 

Testament   writer* 
■per  divinity:'— Paaes  109,  110. 

se  latter  passages'"  [cited]  ''we do  not  hesi- 
11  tate  to  modify,  and  restrain,  and  tarn  from  the 
'•  m<  st  obvious  stnse.  because  this  sense  is  opposed 
14  to  the  known  properties  of  the  beings  to  whom 
relate:  and  we  maintain  that  we  adhere 
"  to  the  same  principle,  aud  use  no  greater  lati- 
"  tude,  in  explaining,  as  we  do.  the  passages 
"  which  are  thought  to  support  the  Godhead  of 
1  *  Christ  "—Ibid,  134. 


"I  am  well  satisfied,  that  the  course  of  rea- 
"  soiling  in  which  you  have  embarked,  aud  the 
"principle,  now  in  question,  by  which  you 
"explain  away  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour, 
"  must  lead  most  men  who  approve  of  them, 
-  eventually,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  is 
"  not  of  divine  origin,  and  does  not  oblige  us  to 
"belief  or  obedience.*' — Ibid,  1J+1. 

• '  For  myself.  I  must  say,  it  is  my  conviction 
•  •  that  the  sooner  matters  come  to  this  issue  the 
• '  better.  Not  that  natural  religion  is  better  in 
"  itself  than  Unitarianism.  No.  I  believe 
"Christianity,  under  any  form,  is  better  than 
"Deism.  But  the  contest  which  is  now  carried 
"on.  here,  will  be  more  speedily  terminated  by 
•'such  an  issue.  The  parties  will  then  under- 
"  stand  each  other:  and  the  public  will  under- 
"  stand  the  subject  of  dispute." — Ibid,  152. 

In  18-20.  the  Rev.  Doctor  Miller  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  preached  a  Ser- 
mon at  Baltimore,  at  the  ordination  and  insti- 
tution of  Rev.  TVilliam  Xevins.     It  was  natural 
that,    after    the    discourse    of    Doctor    Clian- 
ning.  in  the  same  city,  the  previous  year,  his 
remarks   should   be    directed,  to    some  extent, 
toward  the  system  with  which  his  own  stood 
in  avowed  antagonism.     The  Unitarian  Jfiscel- 
lany  of  Baltimore  took  exception  to  the  course 
which   he   had    seen    fit   to   pursue ;  and  thus 
challenged  a  leply  from  Doctor  Miller.     This 
appeared,  in  1821,  in  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Unitarian  Miscellany,  in  reply  to  an  attack 
on  the  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Nevins. 
This  invited  new  criticism  ;  and  Doctor  Miller 
again    replied    in    Letters    on     Unitarianism; 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Churchi     in    the   City   of  Baltimore.     In   these 
letters,  which  made  an  octavo  volume  of  over 
three  hundred  pages.  Doctor  Miller  complained 
that  the  Unitarians  of  Baltimore  had  deemed  it 
proper  to  make  him  an  object  of  repealed  attack,, 
and  his   sermon  a   subject  of   protracted   and 
tedious  discussion.     "  I  have  seldom  been  more 
•    surprised,"  he  says,  "than  to  find  that  a  few 
1 '  plain  sentences  which  were  delivered  under  the 
"impression  that  they  contained   nothing  more 
"  than  what  was  universally  understood  to  be  the 
"sentiments  of  the  Ortln  dox,  should  give  such 
"  deep  offence,  and  lead  to  so  much  waste  of  ink 
"  and   paper.      Xor  can  I  yet  account   for  the 
-fact,  but  by  supposing  that  the  Unitarians  in 
11  the  United  States  are  determined  to  make  the 
"  experiment  whether  they  can  write  themselves 
"  into  notice  and  importance,  and.  in  prosecuting 
"  this  experiment,  resolve  to  let  nothing,  however 
"trivial,  escape  their  animadversion.     If  this  be 
"their  plan.  I  make  no  complaint  of  its  opera- 
-  tion  on  me." 

Doctor  Miller  first  examined  the  objections  and 
prejudices  against  Orthodoxy.     He  passed  in  re- 
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view  the   -  -  on  the  subject  contained  in 

the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers :  showed 
tin  evidence  afforded  by  early  controversies  and 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period;  and  then 
pointed  out  what  lie  regarded  as  Unitarian  defic- 
iencies. He  dwelt,  especially,  upon  the  mischief 
that  attended  the  application  of  Unitarian  prin- 
ciples to  the  expositi  m  ■;  Scripture,  and  the  un- 
favorable influence  of  Unitarianism  upon  vital 
piety  and  the  missionary  spirit. 

Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Letters  to  Charming, 
had   said   of  the   phrase    ''Eternal   generation," 
tpplied  to    the   Son  of  God,    that  he   could 
not  conceive  of  it  as  p  t  any  definite 

meaning,  nor  could  he  regard  it  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  palpable  contradiction  of  lan- 
_e.  On  the  other  hand,  Doctor  Miller,  in 
his  third  letter  had  remarked,  "'I  know  that 
"the  doctiine  of  the  Eternal  Generation  of 
'■  the  Son  of  God  is  regarded,  by  many,  as 
'"implying  a  contradiction  in  terms.**  After  a 
brief  indication  of  the  propriety  of  the  expression, 
he  remarks  :  "I  am  aware  that  some  who  main- 
ill,  with  great  zeal,  the  Divinity  and  atone- 
"ment  of  Christ,  reject  his  eternal  Sunship,  or 
generation,  as  being  neither  consistent  with  rea- 
"  spn  nor  taught  in  Scripture.  It  does  not  accord 
"  either  with  my  plan  or  my  inclination,  to  spend 
14  much  time  in  animadverting  on  this  aberration, 
"  for  such  I  must  deem  it,  from  the  system  of 
44  Gospel  truth.  I  will  only  say  that,  to  me,  the 
'■  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Sonship  of  the  Savior 
1  •  appeals  to  be  plainly  taught  in  the  word  of  God, 
'■  and  to  be  a  doctrine  of  great  importance  iu 
"  the  economy  of  salvation.  Of  course,  I  view 
'•  those  who  reject  it  not  merely  as  in  error,  but 

I  '■  in  very  serious  error ;   an  error  which,  though 

■tually  connected  with  ardent  piety  and  gener- 
lal  orthodoxy,  in  many  who  embrace  if,  has, 
"nevertheless,  a  very  unhappy  tendency,  and 
"  cannot  fail,  I  fear,  to  draw  in  its  train  many 
'•mischievous  consequences.  Jn  short,  my  be- 
14  lief  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  genera 
"tionof  the  Son,  is  so  closely  connected  with 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divine 
"  character  of  the  Savior,  that  where  the  former 
"is  generally  abandoned,  neither  of  the  two 
'•latter  will  be  long  retained.  I  must  there- 
"  fore  warn  you  against  the  error  of  rejecting 
"this  doctrine,  even  though  it  come  from  the 

II  ho  friend.  It  is  a  mystery,  but  a 
"  precious  mystery,  which  seems  to  be  essentially 
"  imerwoveu  with  the  whole  substance,  as  well 
"  as  language,  of  the  blessed  economy  of  mercy." 

Iu  these  circumstances,  Professor  Stuart  felt 
that  it  did  not  become  him  to  be  silent.  He  took 
notice  of  Doctor  Miller's  views,  and  discussed  the 
question  on  which  the  two  theological  Professors 
variance,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pagts.     In  this  he  said  : 


"  During  all  my  theological  life.  I  had  never 
"once  heard  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation 
"  seriously  avowed  and  defended.  Nearly  all 
"the  Ministers  in  New  England,  since  I  have 
"been  upon  the  stage,  have,  so  far  as  I  know 
"their  sentiments,  united  in  rejecting  it  or,  at 
"least,  in  regarding  it  as  unimportant.  Our 
"  most  distinguished  theologians,  for  forty  years 
"past,  have  openly  declared  against  it.  Multi- 
"tudesof  Ministers,  among  us.  of  distinguish- 
'•  ed  talents  and  theological  knowledge,  men  of 
"eminent  piety,  and  whose  labors  have  been 
"blessed  with  such  revivals  of  religion  as  have 
"scarcely  appeared  in  any  country  :  men  whom 
"the  Church  will  honor,  long  after  they  are 
"dead,  as  pome  of  her  brightest  ornaments,  as 
"diadems  in  her  crown  of  "lory  ;  men  who  are 
"not  only  orthodox,  but  di-tiniruished  cbamp- 
"  ions  of  orthodoxy  ;  reject,  as  I  have  done,  the 
'•  doctrine  of  eternal  generation.  Many  who  are 
44  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  have  gone  to  be  re- 
44  warded  by  that  Savior  whom  they  loved  and 
"honored,  were  <>i  the  same  — ntiments  and 
"  character. 

••If  you  add  to  this,  the  consideration,  that 
"all  my  convictions,  springing  from  former  ex- 
•'  animations  of  the  subject,  were,  at  the  time 
"'I  wrote,  really  and  truly  what  my  lan- 
44  guage  imports,  you  will  not  be  surprised, 
*•  perhaps,  that  I  expressed  myself  as  I  have 
44  done.  But  I  had  no  individual,  nor  any  par- 
44  ticuiar  class  of  men  in  our  country,  in  view, 
••when  I  thus  wrote.  Of  designed  rudeness, 
"then,  or  disre-pect  to  any  particular  man,  or 
"  body  of  men.  I  feel  myself  in  no  measure 
•'conscious.  Yet,  as  some  of  my  Christian 
•;  brethren  appear  to  have  been  offended  by  the 
••strength  of  my  expression  on  the  subject  in 
"question,  it  is  matter  of  resrret  to  me,  that  I 
••  did  not  make  use  of  terms  less  adapted  to 
'•  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  may  differ 
••  from  me." 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine,  seriatim,  the 
writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  to  show 
on  what  frail  authority  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  get  t  -ted. 

In  1823.  Doctor  Miller  replied  to  Professor 
Stuart,  in  his  Lett  the  Eternal  Sonship  of 

Christ,  addressed  to  him,  personally.  In  these, 
he  went  over  the  ground  traversed  by  Professor 
Stuart :  and  ess  ived  to  controvert  his  positions. 

Here,  this  phase  of  the  controversy  ended. 
Very  little  notice  was  taken  of  it,  in  Xew  Eng- 
land. Substantially  the  same  view  which  was 
taken  by  Professor  Stuart,  had  been  previously 
held  by  others,  as  he  himself  intimates.  It  had 
been  implied  in  a  volume  published  by  P*ev. 
E:han  Smith,  of  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  at 
Boston,  in  1814.  This  volume— a  duodecimo  of 
two  hundred  and    thirty -four    pages— bore    the 
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title  of  A  Treatise  on  the  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  of  the 
Godhead,  with  quotations  from  the  primitive 
Fathers.  It  had  been  provoked,  doubtless,  by 
Noah  Worcester's  Bible  News  ;  and  it  directly 
controverted  his  view  of  a  propagated  or  derived 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  bore  with  it  the 
prefatory  commendation  of  Doctors  Emmons, 
Griffin,  and  Morse;  and  provoked  very  little 
opposition,  or  even  notice,  except  from  Unitarian 
writers  like  Jacob  Norton.  There  were  some, 
doubtless,  who  dissented  from  his  positions.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Whitman,  who,  in  his  Key  to  the 
Bible  Doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Justification, 
Boston,  1814,  had  argued,  strenuously,  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  seemed  to  think  that,  if  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  views  were  sound  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Eternal  Generation  were  given  up.  one 
might  as  well,  go  over,  at  once,  to  Unitarianism. 
Few,  however,  in  all  probability,  sympathized 
with  him. 

But,  during  this  Baltimore  episode  of  the 
main  controversy,  things  had  not  remained  quiet 
in  New  England.  The  two  men  who  might  be 
accounted  representative  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  came  into  open  and  repeated  conflict  with 
one  another.  Doctor  Woods,  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  represented  the  Orthodox,  and 
Doctor  Ware,  of  Harvard-college,  represented, 
the  Unitarians.  The  former  published,  in  1820, 
his  Letters  to  Unitarians.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists, 
from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Ware.  In  September, 
1821,  Doctor  Woods  published  his  Reply  to  Doc- 
tor Ware's  Letters  ;  and,  in  May,  1822,  Doctor 
Ware  published  his  Answer  to  the  Reply.  This 
was  followed,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  bj' 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  Remarks  on  Doctor  Ware's 
Answer,  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Woods. 

The  controversy  turned  mainly  upon  such 
topics  of  doctrine  as  human  depravity  and  the 
atonement,  and  not  upon  the  Trinity,  which  had 
been  so  amply  discussed  by  Doctor  Woods's 
colleague,  Professor  Stuart.  It  was  conducted, 
on  both  sides,  in  a  calm  tone  and  in  a  decorous 
manner.  In  his  closing  pamphlet,  Dr.  Woods 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  fairness,  candor, 
and  sincerity  of  his  opponent ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
Doctor  Ware  would  have  been  fully  prepared, 
had  the  controversy  contiuued,  to  reciprocate 
the  compliment 

In  1820,  the  First  Unitarian  Church  was  es- 
tablished in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its  corpor- 
ate name  was  "The  First  Congregational  Church 
"  of  New  York."  The  address,  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone,  was  by  Henry  Ware,  Junior,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1820.  "  On  the  even- 
"  ing  of  the  succeeding  day,  he  attended  a 
"service  at  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
"and   heard,   there,  a  Sermon  from  its  Pastor, 


"the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod,  the  text  of  which  was 
"the  disputed  verse,  1  John,  v.,  7,  of  the  three 
"  heavenly  witnesses.  This  was  claimed  by  the 
"preacher  as  genuine,  and  was  made  the  occasion 
"of  severe  animadversion  upon  the  Unitarian 
"belief.  On  the  coming  of  the  next  Sabbath, 
"  Mr.  Ware  was  naturally  led  to  attend  again,  at 
"  the  same  church.  Dr.  M'Leod  took  for  his 
"text  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  had  been 
' '  inscribed  on  the  plate  deposited  on  the  corner 
"  stone  of  the  new  church — '  This  is  life  eternal, 
"  '  to  know  thee,  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
"  '  whom  thou  hast  sent  ;' — and  proceeded  to 
"remark,  again,  on  the  opinions  held  by  Uni- 
"  tarians,  with  especial  reference  to  the  ceremony 
"of  the  preceding  week.  The  attack,  in  these 
' '  Sermons,  was  so  direct,  and  seemed  so  likely 
"to  increase  the  unjust  prejudices  against  this 
"  class  of  Christians,  that  Mr.  Ware  felt  himself 
"  called  upon  to  make  some  reply.  Accordingly, 
"  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  without  any 
"full  opportunity  of  consulting  books  or 
"  weighing  the  subject,  deliberately,  he  wrote 
"and  published  two  Letters,  addressed  to  the 
"  preacher  ;  the  first  containing  a  general  sketch 
"of  the  argument  in  relation  to  the  disputed 
"  text,  and  the  second,  some  remarks  in  reply  to 
"the  statements  in  the  second  Sermon.  This 
"pamphlet  was  published  on  the  eleventh  of 
"  May,  only  four  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
"second  sermon." — Memoir  of  H.  Ware,  Jun- 
ior, 119. 

At  this  juncture,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
views  of  leading  Unitarians  on  some  points  con- 
nected with  their  distinctive  Creed.  Henry 
Ware,  Junior,  in  a  letter  of  about  this  date, 
(March  29,  1822,)  says  :  "  As  to  the  matter  of 
"  pre-existence,  it  were  best  to  leave  it  alone. 
"  It  is  of  small  consequence  ;  and  I  am  not  sure, 
"for  one,  that  it  is  not  the  truth.  There  is  a 
"good  deal  of  the  language  of  our  Lord  and 
"  the  Apostles  which  I  cannot  find  satisfactorily 
"  explained  on  any  other  supposition.  But  this 
"is  a  subject  on  which  I  acknowledge  myself 
"  profoundly  ignorant,  and  willing  to  remain 
"ignorant,  till  I  reach  a  world  where  I  shall 
"  be  more  sure  of  knowing  the  truth." — Memoir 
of  H.  Ware,  Jr. ,  1^5. 

As  to  Charming  we  are  told  :  "In  Jesus  Christ, 
"he  reverently  acknowledged  a  sublime  being, 
"  who,  by  his  coming  upon  earth,  had  brought 
"about  a  crisis  in  the  condition  of  humanity; 
"had  touched,  with  healing  power,  the  vital 
"  springs  of  goodness  in  our  race  ;  and  had  open- 
"  ed  the  heavens  through  which  ever  more  flow 
"in,  full  influxes  of  spiritual  life.  With  no  im- 
"  patience  to  invent  satisfactory  answers  to  nrys- 
"  teries  which  he  saw  to  be  involved,  and  espec- 
"ialiy  anxious  not  to  divert  men's  regards  from 
"  the  goodness  of  God's  beloved  Son,  by  specu- 
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g  Nations  upon  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being, 
-"he  yet,  for  himself,  was  inclined  to  believe  in 
4 '  Christ's  pre-existence  and  his  continued  power 
"  over  human  affairs.  In  a  word,  he  was  then  " 
\1821]  "an  Arian-" — Memoir  of  Charming,  ii. 
93. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Andrews  Norton  were  not 
obscurely  intimated  by  his  editorial  note  in  con- 
nection with  the  republication  of  a  work,  by  Le 
Clerc,  in  1820.  While  deprecating,  in  the  Reposi- 
tory, the  inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from 
Stuart's  Letters  (1819)  as  to  Unitarian  views  of 
Inspiration,  he  expressed  a  general  approval  and 
commendation  of  the  position  taken  by  Le  Clerc. 
A  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  (ii.,  554) 
remarks:  "  But  omitting  evidence  which  might 
"  be  gathered  from  the  Repository,  we  shall  briefly 
4 '  remark  upon  the  Letters  of  Le  Clerc  on  Inspir- 
<latio?i,  republished  and  recommended  by  the 
"gentleman  who  edited  that  periodical.  In 
"  1820,  he  issued  a  little  volume,  containing 
"  Locke's  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  St. 
"  Paul 's  Epistles,  and  Le  Clerc  on  Inspiration, 
"  accompanied  with  a  short  but  pregnant  preface, 
*  and  a  note  of  some  length  and  much  import- 
ance." 

In  connection  with  the  statement  that  Le 
Clerc  is  substantially  endorsed  by  the  Editor,  his 
views  on  Inspiration  are  quoted,  and  the  remark 
is  subjoined  :  "But  we  submit  it  to  an  enlight- 
"  ened  and  discriminating  public  to  decide  wheth- 
f*  er  the  quotations  we  have  made  from  Le  Clerc, 
"  approved  as  they  were  by  the  Editor,  and  from 
"the  Christian  Examiner,  do  not  bear  us  out 
41  in  the  strong  ground  we  have  taken,  that  the 
"  Reviewer  of  Stuart  and  other  leading  Unitar- 
44  ians  have  actually,  for  years,  rejected  the  cam- 
<lmonly  received  views  of  the  inspiration  and  in- 
*' fallibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.^ — Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  558. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  prospects  of  the  spread 
■ei  Unitarianism  were  favorable.  It  had  planted 
new  Churches  in  New- York  and  Baltimore,  and, 
in  vigorous  controversy,  had  met  all  assaults. 
Something  of  the  confidence  felt  by  many  in  its 
continued  progress  is  expressed  in  the  following 
letter, which  is  valuable  also  for  its  historical 
statement  as  to  the  origin  of  Unitarian  views,  in 
certain  quarters  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  by  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  1823  : 
;  *  "I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  live  many 
"years,  if  it  seem  good  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter, 
"  to  witness  the  spread  of  those  views  of  Chris- 
"  tianity  which  you  justly  consider  so  consonant 
"  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and  so 
"favorable  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In 
"  this  country,  not  only  do  they  rapidly  extend, 
"  but  they  seem,  also,  to  approve  themselves  to 
44  men  of  intelligence  and  worth.  Our  ex-Pres- 
"  ident,  Adams,  now  eighty-six.  and  in  the  full 


"possession  of  his  understanding,  vou  know, 
!  "has  been,  for  many  years,  a  decided  and  zeal- 
"ous  Unitarian.  I  saw,  lately,  a  correspond- 
"ence  between  our  estimable  fellow-citizen, 
"Colonel  Pickering,  (now  eighty,)  and  Mr. 
"Jefferson,  upon  this  subject;  and,  I  assure 
"  you,  read  it  with  no  small  surprise."  *  *  * 
"Jefferson  replies  with  great  good  sense  and 
"good  feeling,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
"  (scanning  his  words,  you  may  assure  yourself, 
"  with  suspicious  keenness)  in  a  manner  open 
"  and  explicit.  He  professes  his  belief  in  the 
"  divine  mission  of  Christ ;  his  regret  that  the 
"  corruptions  of  Christianity  have  so  long  ob- 
"  scared  its  glorits  and  prevented  its  reception  ; 
"and  his  joy  that  these  corruptions  are  now 
"passing  away,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
"Divine  Unity  and  just  views  of  the  Divine 
"  character  are  making  a  progress  so  rapid  and 
"  extensive.  When  I  speak  of  Mr.  Pickering, 
"  I  sjjeak  of  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  of 
"a  character  which  more  resembles  that  of 
"  Cato  than  of  any  other  man.  His  opinions 
"  were  changed,  many  years  ago,  by  the  reading 
"  of  Doctor  Price's  Sermons ;  and  he  has  since 
"  been  a  zealous  Unitarian.  These,  also,  are  the 
"  opinions  of  General  Brooks,  Doctor  Osgood's 
"parishioner,  whose  steady  liberalily  of  senti- 
"  ment  had  an  effect  the  most  beneficial  upon 
"  the  good  Doctors  character  and  ministra- 
"  tions.  He,  also,  has  had  a  distinguished  mil- 
itary career,  and  commanded  a  Begiment  at 
"  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  with  great  eclat. 
"  At  the  Peace,  he  resumed  the  medical  profes- 
"sion,  and  continued  in  it,  with  great  reputa- 
"  tion,  for  thirty  years,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
"  present  time,  to  his  immediate  friends  and 
"neighbors.  He  has  been,  for  seven  or  eight 
"  years,  Governor  of  this  State,  with  great  es- 
"  teem  and  with  so  much  moderation,  that  even 
"  the  Democrats  had  almost  given  up  their 
"  opposition  to  his  annual  re-election.  This 
"  office  he  resigned,  two  months  ago,  to  the 
"regret  of  all.  We  have  just  lost  an  admira- 
"  ble  man,  Mr.  George  Cabot,  of  this  town,  a 
'"direct  descendant,  I  believe,  of  Sebastian 
"Cabot.  He  told  me  that,  more  than  forty 
"years  ago,  he  met,  with  one  or  two  merchants, 
"  in  a  little  counting-room,  which  he  pointed 
"out,  to  devise  the  means  of  publishing  some 
''liberal  tracts,  especially  Dr.  Priestley's  little 
"Appeal  and  History  of  Corruptions.  When 
"the  Doctor  was  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Cabot 
"  was  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and  his  constant 
'•  hearer  and  great  admirer.  Doctor  Kirkland 
"  preached  his  funeral  Sermon,  last  Sunday ; 
"  and  I  hope  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  the 
"character  of  this  pure,  able,  judicious,  and 
"  most  amiable  man.  He  was  a  Unitarian,  who 
"laid  great  stress  upon  the  value  of  these  prin- 
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"ciples,  and,  at  one  of  the  last  conversations  I 
"had  with  him,  be  expressed,  in  terms  similar 
"  to  those  in  which  yon  are  wont  to  clothe  the 
"strength  of  your  belief,  that  those  principles 
"  of  which  we  were  speaking,  would,  in  no  long 
"time,  become  those  of  the  intelligent  and  vir- 
"  tuous  throughout  the  United  States. " — Letter 
of  W.  Wells,  May  3,  1823— Belsham,  7^-1 1ft. 

The  necessity  now  seemed  to  be  imposed 
upon  Unitarians  to  make  provision  for  main- 
taining themselves  and  extending  and  vindicat- 
ing their  views.  Repudiating  still,  as  they  had 
ever  done,  all  ecclesiastical  organizations  dis- 
tinct from,  or  superior  to,  the  individual  church, 
it  only  remained  for  them  to  act  upon  the  vol- 
untary principle.  In  the  Life  of  H.  Ware,  Jr., 
we  are  told:  "In  the  'anniversary  week,'  in 
"  May  of  this  year,  1825,  was  formed  the  '  Amer- 
"  '  ican  Unitarian  Association  ; '  "  *  *  Mr. 
Ware  says :  "  the  officers  are,  E.  S.  Gannett, 
"  Secretary,  (and  his  soul  in  it,)  Lewis  Tappan, 
"  Treasurer,  (and  his  soul  the  same,)  A.  Norton, 
"J.  Sparks,  and  J.  Walker,  Directors.  The  ob- 
jects of  it,  cheap  doctrinal  tracts,  missionary 
"preachers,  and  a  bond  of  union  to  all  of  the 
"  name,  throughout  America.  We  have  a  Vice- 
"  President  in  every  section  of  the  country,  all 
"laymen."" — Page  165. 

As  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  wTas  none  too 
early  for  Unitarians  to  take  the  alarm,  and 
combine  in  united  nction.  The  state  of  affairs 
had  greatly  changed,  within  the  period  of  three 
or  four  years.  In  1821,  Doctor  Beecher,  anx- 
ious to  extend  the  patronage  of  the  Christian 
Spectator,  at  New  Haven,  had  written  to  his 
friend,  Rev.  E.  Cornelius  :  "  Should  the  work 
"  now  fail,  I  fear  it  may  be  the  last  attempt  to 
"  sustain  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  my  day ;  and 
"  we  shall  be  given  over  to  Christian  Examin- 
"  ers  and  North  American  Reviews — a  calamity 
"which,  if  we  do  permit,  the  blood  of  souls 
"  will  be  required  at  our  hands.  The  Unitar- 
"  ians  have  now  three  periodical  publications, 
"through  which  they  pour  out  their  floods  of 
"heresy  upon  the  community,  while  we  have 
"but  one,  of  limited  circulation  and  doubtful 
"  continuance.  The  enemy,  driven  from  the 
"field  by  the  immortal  Edwards,  have  returned 
"to  the  charge;  and  now  the  battle  is  to  be 
"  fought  over  again,  to  retain  the  ground  which 
"  was  freely  given  to  us. 

"It  is  concluded  that  the  time  has  at  length 
"fully  come  to  take  hold  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
^l  troversy  by  the  horns.  A  review  of  Chan- 
"ning,  Stuart,  and  the  Christian  Examiner  is 
"in  a  state  of  forward  preparation,  and  will  be, 
"if  I  do  not  mistake,  eminently  able  and  satis- 
"  factory.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  review  of 
41  Doctors  Woods  and  Ware  ;  and  when  we  have 


"settled  up  our  arrearages,  we  propose  to  pa^ 
"  orders  at  sight. 

"  We  feel  the  danger  of  allowing  the  Unitar 
"ian  heresy  too  much  popular  headway,  les 
"the  stream,  like  Toleration,  once  running 
"should  defy  obstruction  and  sweep  founda 
"  tions  and  superstructures  in  promiscuous  ruin 
"  An  early  and  decided  check,  followed  up,  wil 
"  turn  back  this  flood,  and  save  the  land  fron 
"inundation.  But,  to  accomplish  this,  as  Vol 
"  taire  said  to  the  Abbg, '  We  must  be  read,'  "— 
Autobiography,  i.,  J/39. 

The  reply  of  Doctor  Cornelius,  (Salem,  Feb 
5,  1821,)  concedes  the  correctness  of  Docto: 
Beecher's  views:  "I  am  as  certain  as  that 
"  breathe,  that  Unitarianism  has  been  on  tin 
"  steady  advauce  ever  since  the  contr@versy  o 
"1815. 

"This  is  not  the  fault  of  Doctor  Worceste 
"  and  his  brethren,  who  made  such  a  noble  onse 
' '  upon  them,  and  threw  their  ranks  into  confus 
'  ion.  But,  Sir,  they  found  themselves  stripped 
•'of  their  disguise,  by  that  effort,  and  wer 
■'  obliged  to  take  the  open  field. 

"From  that  time,  collecting  and  concentrat 
"  ing  their  forces,  proud  of  the  ascendency  the; 
"know  they  have  gained  in  the  metropolis,  an< 
"  prouder  still  of  the  University,  which  was  al 
"  on  their  side,  *  *  *  they  have  been  con 
"stantly  rising,  and  acquiring  more  and  mor 
"  confidence. " — Ibid,  i.,  J^O,  ^1. 

In  response,  Doctor  Beecher  says  (Feb.  27 
1S21) :  "  You  are  right  in  thinking  the  Unitar 
"ians  are  gaining.  Their  power  of  corruptinj 
"  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth,  bv  means  o 
"Cambridge,  is  silently  putting  sentine's  in  al 
"  the  Churches,  legislators  in  the  hall,  an< 
"Judges  on  the  Bench,  and  scattering,  ever; 
"  where,  physicians,  lawwers,  an  a  merchants. 

"It  is  also  true  that  their  concentration  an< 
' '  mon-yed  resources  give  them  great  advantages 
"  which  we  can  balance  only  by  arousing  an< 
"concentrating  the  energies  of  the  Orthodo: 
"  Churches.  This,  this  must  be  our  first,  second, 
"  and  third  work,  for  when  it  is  fairly  ch.ne  th 
' '  victory  is  won . 

"  The  Unitarians  cannot  be  Hlled  by  the  pen 
"  for  they  do  not  live  by  the  pen.  They  depen< 
"  up.n  action ;  and  by  action  alone  can  they  b 
"  effectually  met.  Hithe-to,  they  have  had  eas; 
"  work  while  mingled  with  the  Orthodox,  coax 
"ing  some,  threatening  others,  and  hamperinj 
"all. 

"  They  have  sowed  tares  while  men  slept,  au< 
"  grafted  heretical  Churches  wn  Orthodox  stumps 
"and  this  is  still  their  favorite  plan.  Ever; 
"where,  when  the  Minister  dies,  some  Society' 
"  Committee  wyill  be  cut  and  dried,  ready  to  cal 
"  in  a  Cambridge  student,  split  the  Church,  ge 
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•'a    majority    of  the   Society, 
"  funds,  and  all. 

"  And  there  is  no  remedy  while  the  Orthodox 
"sleep  and  Soeinians  are  allowed  to  lodge  in 
''the  same  fold  with  us.  You  are  right  in  say - 
£lDg  that  the  apathy  of  the  Orthodox  is  more 
f  ominous  than  the  activity  of  the  Unitarians. 
"It  is  time,  high  time,  to  awake  out  of  sleep, 
I  and  to  call  things  bv  their  right  names.1' — ibid, 
i,  449. 

In  the  Spring  of  1823,  Doctor  Beecher  visited 
Boston,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  S.  E.  D wight, 
Pastor  of  one  of  the  Orthodox  Churches,  in 
order  to  assist  him  in  revival  labors.  After  lab- 
oring there,  for  a  short  time,  Doctor  Beecher 
writes  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that  in  which 
he  had  previously  expressed  his  fears.  He  says  : 
I  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  great  and  auspic- 
ious change  going  on,  in  Boston,  in  respect  to 
1  evangelical  doctrine  and  piety.  1  he  Orthodox 
'•  have,  for  years,  been  delving  in  their  Sabbath- 
1  schools  and  other  evangelical  efforts ;  and  their 
"zeal,  and  strength,  and  momentum,  as  to  pre- 
"  paring  the  way  for  a  revival,  are  noble,  and 
"  they  are  reaping  their  reward/' 

He  adds  :  "  The  late  election  ha-  broken,  and 
"will,  in  its  consequences,  break,  forever,  their 
P  power  as  a  Unitarian  political  party  to  prose- 
¥  lyte,  and  annoy,  and  defend,  by  perverted 
"legislative  and  judicial  influence.  This,  at 
"  least,  is  the  opinion  here.  They  feel  their 
"  downfall. 

"  To  a  great  extent,  the  Unitarian  population 
"begin  to  be  appiehensive  about  the  soundness 
"of  their  foundation.  They  a^e  moved,  evi- 
V  dently,  and  shaken  ;  not  universally,  but  many 
r'are.  The  facts  to  confirm  this  opinion  aie 
"such  as  these:  A  Mr.  O.,  member  of  Mr. 
"  Parkman's  Church,  comes  once  a  week  to  Mr. 
' !  Wisner,  for  counsel. 

"  He  has  published  the  account  of  the  revival, 
"in  Whitfield's  day,  here  ;  has  written  and  pub- 
"  lished  an  able  defence  of  Conference-meetings 
"and  charitable  associations;  and  is  at  the  head 
"if  a  number  of  young  men  who  meet,  once  a 
"week,  to  sing  Orthodox  hymns  and  pray,  and 
H  who,  as  he  told  Mr.  Wisner,  think  no  better  of 
'■  Unitatianism  than  he  does. 

"  Besides  this,  numbers  attend  neighbor!]  ood- 
"  meetings  and  other  religious  associations  oi 
"the  Orthodox;  and  there  is,  with  the  more 
"  sober  part  of  Unitarian  congregations,  dissatis- 
faction and  continual  leaving  of  persons  of 
"  wealth  and  consequence.     *     *     * 

"Besides  this,  the  revival  is  up,  so  much  so, 
"  among  Unitarians,  that  the  Ministers,  even  those 
"  who  had  opened  against  it  and  night  meetings, 
k '  have  been  obliged  to  strike,  and  come  under  its 
"  lee  or  into  it;  wake,  pretending  to  like  it,  if 
'••  properly  conducted,  and  have  set  up  meetings; 


md  take  house,  |  "  but  Aaron's  rod  swallows  them  up.  They  can- 
"  not  talk  to  the  conscience  and  make  people 
"  feel.."— Ibid,  ».,  518. 

To  the  Rev.  Dcctor  Taj- lor  at  New  Haven, 
Doctor  Beecher  writes,  May  1,  1823  :  "The  fact 
"  is  that  the  Unitarian  people,  with  the  excep- 
"  tion  of  a  few  veterans,  are  no  more  Unitarians 
"  than  any  uninformed  people,  who  know  noth- 
ing except  that  they  do  not  believe  in  Calvin- 
"  ism,  as  caricatured  in  terror  em.  And  when 
"the  truth,  divested  of  obnoxious  teims,  is 
"mildly,  and  kindly,  and  luminously,  explained 
"  and  earnestly  applied,  they  have  no  shield,  and 
"are  easily  impressed  and  awakened,  and  even 
"easier  than  some  of  our  hardened  and  Ortho- 
"  dox  hearers." — Ibid,  i.,  542. 

Anew  kind  of  tactics  had,  doubtless,  something 
to  do  with  the  change  that  was  taking  place. 
This  change  was  so  great  that  Doctor  Beecher,  in 
January,  1825,  could  write  to  Doctor  Wisner: 
"  I  rejoice  to  perceive  unequivocal  evidence  that 
"  Orthodoxy,  in  Massachusetts,  is  becoming  a 
"phalanx,  'terrible  as  an  army  with  banners;' 
"  and  that  our  adversaries  shall  no  more  be  able 
"to  frame  iniquity  by  law,  and  draw  sin  as  with 
"  a  cart-rope." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  new  tactics,  or  of  the  new  phase  which  the 
controversy  should  be  made  to  assume,  should 
come  from  one  who,  within  two  or  three  years, 
was  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Old- School  leaders  in  New  England  theology. 
It  was  on  April  2,  1824,  that  Doctor  Nettleton 
wrote  to  Doctor  Beecher:  "I  believe  it  be  a 
"  matter  of  fact  that  you  and  I  are  really  a  dif- 
"  ferent  kind  of  Calvinists  from  what  Unitarians 
"  have  imagined  or  been  accustomed  to  manage. 
"Probably,  the  writer"  [of  an  article,  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  reviewing  Doctor  Beecher  s 
sermon  at  Worcester,  in  1823]  "thinks  that  you 
"  are,  in  sentiment,  at  war  with  the  Orthodox,  at 
"  the  present  day  ;  but  he  is  grandly  mistaken, 
"  so  far  as  Connecticut  is  concerned.  And  I  do 
"suppose  that  we  do  preach  moral  obligation 
"  and  dependence  different  from  many  of  our 
"  old  Divines — that,  in  some  things,  the  Calvin- 
' '  ism  of  Connecticut  or  New  England  has  un- 
"  dei  gone  an  important  change.11 

On  this  point,  no  man,  perhaps,  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  better  qualified  to  bear  testimony  than 
Doctor  Nettleton.  We  shall  see  the  bearing  of 
his  remarks  when  we  notice  the  ground  taken, 
subsequently,  by  Doctor  Beecher,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Christian  Examiner.  Doctor 
Nettleton  adds  :  ' l  Why  not  take  this  ground 
"  with  Unitarians?  We  feel  no  concern  for  old 
"Calvinism.  Let  them  dispute  it  as  much  as 
"  they  please  ;  we  feel  bound  to  make  no  de- 
"  fence.  Come  home  to  the  evangelical  system 
"now  taught  in  New  England.     Meet  us,  if  at. 
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•'all,  on  our  own  avowed  principles,  or  we  shall 
"  have  nothing-  to  say  to  you." — Ibid,  L,  5SB. 

It  was  evidcm  uat,  Henceforth,  aon  Uni- 
tavianism  had  a  new  kind  of  antagonism  to 
meet.  It  was  no  longer  the  "  Old  Calvinism  " 
that  had  rusted  in  its  own  orthodoxy,  and  had 
helped,  perhaps,  to  generate  Unitarianism  ;  but  it 
was  a  living,  active  theology  that  accorded  with 
the  awakened  revival  spirit  of  the  time.  The 
Unitarian  Association  found  enough  work  on  its 
hands,  the  moment  it  was  organized.  It  made 
free  use  of  the  press,  throwing  off  cheap  tracts 
and  treatises  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  Unitari- 
anism, and  in  opposition  to  Calvinistic  tenets. 
The  ablest  pens  in  the  denomination  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  liberal  writers  of  an  earlier  period 
were  re-printed  by  private  enterprise.  Rev. 
Jared  Sparks  republished  Writings  of  latitudin- 
arian  authors  connected  with  the  English  Church, 
■accompanied  by  editorial  comments.  The  series 
was  continued  until  it  consisted  of  five  or  six 
volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  selections,  some  of 
them  very  difficult  to  be  procured  or  consulted 
in  any  other  shape. 

But  the  efforts  of  Unitarians,  by  means  of  the 
press,  to  mould  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
community,  did  not  answer  their  anticipations  or 
hopes.  In  1826,  Doctor  Beecher,  himself,  who 
had  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Orthodoxy,  in  Massachusetts,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Hanovei  -street  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton. He  accepted  the  call  and  commenced  his 
labors.  Their  influence  was  soon  felt  and  con- 
fessed by  his  opponents.  He  says,  himself  : 
"When  I  first  set  up  evening  meetings,  not  a 
"  bell  tinkled;  but,  after  a  few  weeks,  not  a 
"  bell  that  didn't  tinkle.  The  Unitarians,  at 
"first,  scouted  evening  meetings;  but  Ware 
' '  found  his  people  going,  and  set  up  a  meeting. 
"I  used  to  laugh  to  hear  the  bells  going  all 
"around." — Autobiography,  ii.,  76. 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  this  picture. 
Henry  Ware,  Junior,  then  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Boston,  confirms  it  in  his  letters.  A 
few  months  after  Doctor  Beecher  commenced  his 
Boston  pastorate,  October  18,  Mr.  Ware  writes  : 
"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  exactly,  what  our  con- 
"  dition  is,  here  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  do  not  know 
"myself.  Dr.  B.  has  drawn  away  some  from 
"  our  Societies  ;  and  I  suspect  that  Orthodoxy 
"rather  gains  ground.  Many  of  our  Ministers, 
"and  more  of  our  laymen,  think  no  exertions 
u  should  be  made  :  and  their  sloth,  by  the  side 
"of  Orthodox  zeal,  produces  very  unfavorable 
"impressions.  Some  are  awake  and  active,  and 
"  will  prevent  the  cause  from  sinking,  if  they  do 
"  not  promote  it.  Our  greatest  evil  is  want  of 
"Ministers;  openings  appear,  every  where,  but 
"we  cannot  make  use  of  them.  Our  Theolog- 
"  ical  School  is  so  poor,  that  it  almost  languish- 


es ;  three  applicants  went  away  becau 
"  no  support  for  them.1' — Life  of  H.  H 
190. 

Several  months  later,  he  admits  full; 
cess  of  the  Orthodox  in  their  efforts 
' '  Orthodox  interest  is  full  of  energy 
' { assault  is  making  on  us,  which  it 
"  be  easy  to  repel.  Every  voice  and  e 
"  is  needed  here ;  and  I  can  say  to  yo 
"  could  not  say,  elsewhere,  that  there  ar 
"  measures  to  be  taken,  of  essential  and 
"portance,  which,  I  think,  will  not 
"unless  I  am  here.  Now,  unless  this 
"things  changes,  I  cannot  quit  my 
"would  be  treason." — Life  of  H.  J\ 
196. 

This  change  in  the  tide  of  popuia 
had  not  been  effected  without  a  strugg' 
struggle,  at  first,  seemed  hopeless.  Ti 
dox,  in  1809,  had  barely  saved  the  onl 
which  they  could  call  their  own,  in  Be 
is  said  that  the  scale  was  so  evenly  bala 
it  was  turned  by  a  single  vote.  Ahead; 
after  Church  had  been  added  to  their  1 
in  Hanover-street  Church,  Doctor  Beec 
pied  a  position  and  exerted  an  iufluei 
were  more  commanding  than  any  of  bis 
ventured  to  ascribe  to  Doctor  Channir 
worth  while  to  note  his  estimate  of  the 
his  opponents,  and  the  resources  which 
at  their  command:  "The  Unitarians, 
"  their  principles  of  toleration,  were  ai 
' '  persecuting  power,  while  they  had  tb 
"  ency,  as  ever  existed.  Wives  and  < 
'  were  forbidden  to  attend  our  meet! 
"  the  whole  weight  of  political,  litei 
"social  influence  was  turned  against 
"  the  lash  of  ridicule  laid  on,  without 
Autobiography,  ii.,  77. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  language  of  an  o 
but  of  a  man  who  never  spoke  what  h 
believe  or  feel. 

His  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Uni 
is  given  as  follows  :  ' '  All  the  literal-; 
"  Massachusetts  were  Unitarians.  All  t 
"tees  and  Professors  of  Harvard-coll 
"  Unitarians.  All  the  elite  of  wealth 
"  ion  crowded  Unitarian  Churches.  TL 
"  on  the  Bench  were  Unitarians,  giving 
*  •  by  which  the  peculiar  features  of  CI 
"  ganization,  so  carefully  ordained  by 
"  grim  fathers,  had  been  nullified.  Th< 
"as  consisting,  according  to  their  beli 
"  generate  people,  had  been  ignored,  ar 
"  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
"  gregation.  This  power  had  been  use 
"majorities,  to  settle  Ministers  of  the 
"  ble  and  reigning  type,  in  many  of  t 
"  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  The  domiu 
"  entered,  at  once,  into   possession  of 
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and  Church- property,  leaving  the  Orthodox 
ministry  to  go  out  into  school- houses  or  town- 
halls,  and  build  their  Churches  as  I  test  they 
could.  Old  foundations,  established  i.y  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  for  the  perpetuation  and  teach- 
ing of  their  own  views,  in  theology,  were 
seized  upon  and  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  opposing  views.  A  fund  given  for  preach- 
ing an  annual  lecture  on  the  Trinity  was  em- 
ployed fo-  preaching  an  annual  attack  upon 
it;  and  the  Hollis  professorship  of  Divinity, 
at  Cambridge,  was  employed  for  the  furnishing 
of  a  class  of  Ministers  whose  sole  distinctive 
idea  was  declared  warfare  with  the  ideas  and 
intentions  of  the  donor.1' — Autobiography,  u. , 
W. 

Certain  weaknesses  of  Unitarianism  were  con- 
ssed    by  its  adherents,    in    the   pages   of   the 
hristian  Examiner,*     They  had  not  the  zeal  or  j 
lf-denial    of   the  opposite  party.     In  Foreign 
issions,  especially,  they  weie  backward  ;    and  ! 
en  who  could  not  comprehend  a  chain  of  logi-  , 
1  reasoning  could  perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  j 
if  Unitarianism  chills  and  deadens  the  sensi-  \ 
biliths  of  those  who  receive  it,  to  the  miseries 
and  wants  of  those,  among  our  fellow-men, 
who   are    unblessed    with  revelation,   this   is, 
indeed,  as  strong  against  our  opinions,  even  as  j 
our  opponents  represent  it   to  be." — Christian  I 
tamine?\  i.,    194.      Yet  when   the  project    of  j 
>reign  Missions  was  urged,  it  was  proposed  to  I 
crease,  largely,  the  standard  of   remuneration. 
Let  them  be  made  masters  of  Natural  Philoso-  | 
|)hy,  in   all  its  branches.     Let  them   be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  science  of  Meta- 
physics.    Let  them  be  deeply  read  in  History. 
Let  them  be,  at  the  same  time,  what  are  called 


"A  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  {the  principal 
Unitarian  periodical  published  in  this  country)  for  March 
'nd  April,  1826,  says  of  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  that  their 
country  Societies,  in  general, are  almost  entirely  destitute 
I  of  zeal,'  arid  their  Ministers  are  •  surrounded  by  '  so 
Janch  '  timidity  '  among  their  people,  that  they  '  often 
grow  timid  themselves,  keep  to  one  style  of  preaching 
(and  one  round  of  subjects,  and  neither  excite  nor  are 
[excited  to  inquiry,  decision,  and  exertion.  Much  of 
this,'  he  adds,  '  is  also  true  of  the  Unitarian  Societies  in 
Boston.'  'The  people,  though  satisfied  with  Ministers 
of  the  Unitarian  persuasion,  and  resolved  to  have  no 
other,  are  generally  unwilling  to  hear  Unitarianism  ex- 
plained or  defended,  and  are,  therefore,  not  interested 
in  it,  nor  well  versed  in  its  principles.'  '  They  are  called 
[Unitarians,  and  that  is  enough.'  And,  when  a  purpose 
irictly  Unitarian  is  to  be  accomplished,  '  they,  into 
whose  hands  it  is  committed,  know  full  well  that  the 
interest  in  Unitarianism,  as  such,  is  small  indeed,  and 
that  its  resources  are  soon  exhausted.'  But  of  the 
I  rthodox,  a  writer  in  the  same  magazine— the  author  of 
le  Review  of  Dr.  Beecher"s  Sermon  at  Worcester,  says, 
).  341:  'It  is  a  pleasure  to  us,  now  and  always,  to 
acknowledge  the  good  qualities  which  recommend 
3ur  opponents— their  unquestionable  sincerity,  as  a 
Dody  ;  their  laudable  zeal  in  promoting  many"  of  the 
benevolent  undertakings  that  distinguish  this  age  ; 
.heir  endeavors  to  excite  a  spirit  of  greater  seriousness 
ind  consideration  among  the  people  ;  and  to  stem  the 
:orrent  of  vice  that  is  forever  setting  in  upon  a  thought- 
ess  world.'  ''—Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  i.,  179. 


11  practical  men  :  men  who  know  the  world  and 
"human  nature.  And  let  them  be  Christians,, 
"without  any  of  the  narrowness  of  bigotry. 
"Let  these  men  be  sent  to  be  companions,  and 
"friends,  and  teachers,  among  enlightened  Mo- 
"  hammedans  and  Heathens.'" 

Such  was  the  language  addressed  to  a  Boston 
audience  by  the  successor  of  John  Cotton,  in 
1824.  But  little  came  of  it.  Unitarian  Foreign 
Missions  languished  till  the  task  of  apology 
was  painful.  The  Orthodox,  on  the  other  hand, 
manifested  life  and  energy.  Their  donations  were 
liberal.  They  were  seen  to  be  behind  hand  in  no, 
work  of  charity.  Their  religion  was  more 
strict,  and  their  religious  character  was  of  a  high- 
er tone.  They  sustained  prayer-meetings  and 
Sabbath-schools,  without  weariness.  They  a- 
bounded  in  religious  exercises.  They  exulted  in 
revivals.  Indeed,  the  advent  of  Doctor  Beecher 
introduced  into  Boston — what  it  had  not  known, 
before,  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  genera- 
tions— an  age  of  revivals.  Even  Unitarians 
crowded  to  hear  him  ;  and  many  began  to  ask 
the  secret  of  his  success. 

All  this  was  confessed,  by  the  more  candid  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Some  of  them  were  more 
disposed  than  heretofore  to  read  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  The  first  Treasurer  of  the  Unitar- 
ian Association  was  one  of  these.  He  had  been 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register  ;  and 
Doctor  Channing  had  called  him  his  right-hand 
man,  in  his  Church.  He  heard  Doctor  Beecher  ; 
and  then,  with  his  team,  took  loads  from  the 
neighboring  villages,  to  hear  his  evening  lectures. 
His  friends  began  to  fear  they  should  lose  him.. 
Henry  Ware,  Junior,  called  upon  him  for  an 
explanation.  He  wrote  it  out  at  length.  It  di- 
lated upon  the  contrast,  in  practical  godliness,  be- 
tween Unitarians  and  the  Orthodox.  It  came 
under  the  eyes  of  individuals  who  were  anxious 
to  print  it.  Without  the  author's  name,  it  was 
issued  as  a  tract,  and  went  through  successive 
editions.  It  was  answered  in  a  counter  publica- 
tion, by  Henry  Ware,  Junior,  which  took  its 
place  on  the  list  of  Unitarian  tracts.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentlemen  in  Bos- 
ton to  a  Unitarian  Clergyman  of  that  City, 
the  fourth  editjon  of  which  appeared  in  1828  ; 
and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Answer  to  the  Let- 
ter, by  a  Unitarian  Clergyman. 

It  was,  while  these  events  were  taking  place, 
that  another  phase  of  the  controversy  com- 
manded general  attention,  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner  represented  the  Unitarians,  and 
Doctor  Beecher,  over  his  own  signature,  repre- 
sented the  Orthodox.  The  occasion  of  the  first 
collision  between  them  was  a  discourse  on  The 
Faith  now  delivered  to  the  Saints,  preached  by 
Doctor  Beecher  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  L.  I.. 
Hoadley,  at  Worcester,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Oc- 
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tober,  1823.  A  review  of  this  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  January,  1824.  It 
maintained  that  the  faith  "delivered  to  the 
"saints,"  taking  Doctor  Beecher's  representa- 
tion of  it,  was  decidedly  anti-  Calvinistic.  Doc- 
tor Beecher  replied  to  the  review  in  a  Letter, 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, for  which  work  it  was  designed,  but 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  for 
1825.  He  admitted  that  he  was  called  to  an 
unexpected  task,  to  prove  that  his  doctrines 
were  Calvinistic.  He  argued  that  they  v^ere  so, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  preached  them  for 
twenty  years ;  had  never  been  called  to  account 
for  them ;  had  never  received  from  Unitarians 
those  tokens  of  complacency  which  they  were 
wont^to  bestow  upon  apostates  from  Orthodoxy ; 
etc.  *  He  insisted  that  Calvinism  had  been 
misrepresented  ;  that  the  odious  charges  made 
against  it  were  false;  and  that,  among  these, 
was  the  doctrine  of  Infant  damnation. 

Here  the  matter  rested  till  after  Doctor 
Beecher's  removal  to  Boston.  In  1827,  a  seventh 
•edition  of  his  Sermon  was  published,  to  which 
was  appended  a  note  to  the  effect  that,  in  a 
ministry  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he  had  never 
met,  among  the  many  Ministers  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, one  who  held  the  doctrine  of  infant  dam- 
nation, nor  had  he  seen  the  book  in  which  it 
was  taught.  He  asserted,  therefore,  that  Cal- 
vinists  were  as  far  from  teaching  the  obnoxious 
•doctrine,  as  those  who  charged  them  with  hold- 
ing it. 

To  this,  the  Christian  Examiner  for  Septem- 
ber and  October.  1827,  took  exception,  quoting 
Calvin,  Twisse,  G-ale,  Gill,  Boston,  and  Bellamy, 
to  prove  that  Doctor  Beecher  was  not  sustained 
in  his  assertion  by  approved  Calvinistic  writers. 
To  this,  Doctor  Beecher  replied,  in  the  Sxnrit  of 
the  Pilgrims — a  periodical  which  commenced 
with  January,  1828,  just  in  time  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  Orthodox  side  of  the  controversy.  In 
three  successive  numbers,  he  presented  his  ar- 
gument ;  and  to  these,  the  Christian  Examiner 
replied,  in  its  numbers  for  May  and  June  of  the 
same  year. 

To  some  extent,  certainly,  Doctor  Beecher 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of 
Doctor  Nettleton.  He  was  not  disposed  to  put 
himself  forward  as  the  champion  of  those  who 
were  known  as  "  Calvinists,"  of  a  previous  age. 
He  defended  only  the  Calvinism  of  the  then 
prevalent  New  England  Theology.  Thus  he 
admitted,  by  implication,  the  truth  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  charges  brought  by  the  Christian 
Examiner  against  the  older  Calvinists.  Yet  he 
would  not,  altogether,  part  company  with  the 
past.  This  is  seen  in  the  following  paragraph : 
"  Our  Puritan  fathers  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
"  of  Original  Sin,  as  consisting  in  the  imputa- 


"  tion  of  Adam's  sin   and  in  a  hereditary  ( 
"  pravity ;  and  this  continued  to  be  the  receiv 
"doctrine   of  the  Churches   of  New   Engla. 
"  until  after  the  time  of  Edwards.     He  adopt 
"  the  views  of  the  Reformers,  on  the  subject  I 
"  Original  Sin,  as  consisting  in  the  imputati 
"of  Adam's  sin  and  a  depraved  nature  trai. 
"  mitted  by  descent.     But,  after  him,  this  moi 
"of  stating  the  subject  was  gradually  change 
"until,  long  since,  the   prevailing  doctrine 
"New  England   has   been,  that  men   are  c 
"  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  depravity 
"  not  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  nor  an  i 
"herent  or  physical  quality,  but  is  wholly  v< 
"untary,  and  consists  in  the  transgression 
"  law,  in  such  circumstances  as  constitutes  i 
"  countability  and  desert  of  punishment.     Tl 
"  change  was  not  accomplished  without  disci 
"  sion.     It  was  resisted  by  those  who  chose 
"  be  denominated  '  Old  Calvinists,'   and  ad\ 
"  cated  by  those  who  were  called  '  Hopkinl 
"'ans,'    and    'New   Divinity   men,'    until,  f 
"  many  years,  these  views  of  Original  Sin  ha; 
"  been  the  predominant  doctrine  of  the  Min: 
"  ters  and  Churches  now  denominated  '  Eva] 
" '  gelical.'       These,    while   they   disclaim  t'i 
"  language  held  by  Calvin  and  Edwards,  on  ti 
"subject  of  imputation,  do,  in  accordance  wi. 
"the  Bible  and  the  Reformers,  hold,  that  the 
"  is  a  connexion,  of  some  kind,  between  the  s 
"  of   Adam  and  the  universal,  voluntary,  ai 
"  entire  depravity  of  his  posterity,  so  that  it 
"  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  that  all  ma 
"  kind  do  sin,  voluntarily,  as  early  as  they  a 
"  capable  of  accountability  and  moral  action. 

"  The  pamphlets  and  treatises  on  this  subje 
"  were  written,  and  the  subject  settled,  chief 
"  before  my  recollection.  But  I  have  res 
"  them,  and  have  searched  the  Scripture-,  ar 
"have,  from  the  beginning,  accommodated  n 
"  phraseology  to  opinions  which  had  be< 
"adopted  as  the  result  of  an  investigate 
"which  commenced  more  than  seventy  yea 
"ago,  and  has  been  settled  more  than  fif 
"years;  and  which  is  now,  with  some  varie' 
"  of  modification,  received,  substantially,  as 
"  apprehend,  by  two-thirds,  if  not  by  thre 
"  quarters,  of  the  Evangelical  Divines  in  tl 
"  United  States. 

"  The  mode,  therefore,  of  stating  and  e 
"plaining  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ar 
"other  kindred  doctrines,  which  I  have  adop 
"  ed,  and  which  some  affect  to  consider  as  ne 
"  and.  an  approximation  to  Unitarianism,  wit! 
"  out  sense  enough  on  my  part  to  perceive 
"  or  honesty  enough  to  avow  it,  is  a  mode  i 
"explaining  and  vindicating  the  doctrines  < 
"the  Reformation  which  was  adopted  in  Ne 
"  England  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  Son 
"  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  this  subje 
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"are   Hopkins,    the 
"  Smalley,    Spring 


younger   Edwards,    West. 
Strong,    Dvvight,    and,    in 


England,  Andrew  Fuller,  one  of  the  greatest 
"and  best  of  men.'" — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  i., 
158,  159. 

Not  much,  perhaps,  was  gained  on  either  side 
by  the  controversy;  but,  certainly,  the  general 
result  was  not  to  the  prejudice  of  Orthodoxy. 
Doctor  Beecher  welcomed  it  when  he  felt  that  it 
was  necessary;  and  his  position  in  Boston  was 
not  affected  for  the  worse  by  his  controversial 
notoriety.  He,  at  least,  could  bear  blows  better 
than  his  antagonists. 

So  they  seem  to  have  thought.  On  their 
part,  a  desire  for  peace  and  an  aversion  to  con- 
troversy found  public  expression.  The  Chris- 
tian Examine?^  gave  signs  of  having  had  enough 
of  it.  A  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
{ii.,  199,  for  1829,)  says:  It  was  observed  in  our 
I last,  that  'Unitarians  are  becoming,  of  late, 
"' much  opposed  to  controversy.'  This  feeling 
"continues  to  exhibit  itself,  more  and  more. 
♦'The  Christian  Examiner,  after  thundering  for 
4' several  years  in  war,  when  it  shall  have  com- 
I  pleted  the  volume  for  1828,  (if  ever  it  does,) 
"we  aie  informed,  is  to  cease,  or  to  be  trans- 
■  formed  into  something  of  a  more  pacific  char- 
acter. And  the  Christian  Register  promises, 
"in  luture,  to  'exclude  bitter  and  personal 
"'controversy  from  its  columns,'  and  begins, 
"  already,  to  compliment  Professor  Stuart  and 
i  '  the  gentlemen  at  Andover,'  and  to  '  hail  them 
"  '  as  fellow  laborers.' " 

Again,  it  is  asked :  "  What,  in   this  region, 
"would   have    been   the    state   of  Orthodoxy, 
"  which  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  had  it  not  | 
""  been  for  controversy,  and  had  not  its  cham- 
"  pions  come  out,  armed  and  ready  for  defence  ; 
"  or  attack,  as  occasion  might  demand  ?     Why,  I 
*'  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  nearly  as  feeble  as  a  i 
"  child  ;  and  now  ! — Let  its  opponents  say  what  | 
"  it  is  now." — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  208. 

While  the  main  interest  of  the  controversy  | 
centred   at  Boston,  it  was,  at   the   same   time,  ! 
.  going  on   in  other  quarters.     The  Discourse  at  , 
the  dedication  of  the  Second  Congregational  Uni-  ! 
■tarian  Church  of  New  Tori,  was  preached  by 
Doctor  Channing,  on   the   seventh  of  Decern-  | 
ber,  1826.     In  this,  he  went  beyond  the  limits  j 
which   he   assigned   himself,  in   his  Baltimore  i 
Sermon  of  1819.     He  portrayed  Orthodoxy  in 
a    moie    odious    light;    and    presented    it    in 
stronger  contrast  with    Unitarianism.     Of  the 
Orthodox  system,  he  said  :  "  Its  leading  feature 
"  is,  the  doctrine  of  a  God  clothed  with  a  body, 
"  and  acting  and  speaking  through  a  material 
44  frame— of  the  Infinite  Divinity   dying  on   a 
-"cross— a   doctrine,  which,  in   earthliness,  re- 


'*  light  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  would  have 
'•  shrunk  from  with  horror.  It  seems  to  me  no 
"  small  objection  to  the  Trinity  that  it  supposes 
"  God  to  take  a  body  in  the  later  and  more  im- 
proved ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is  plain 
'k  that  such  a  manifestation,  if  needed  at  all, 
'w  was  peculiarly  required  in  the  infancy  of  the 
"race.'* — Page  17. 

And    again:    "The   doctrine   of  an  infinite 
"substitute    suffering   the   penalty    of    sin,    to 
"  manifest  God's  wrath  against  sin,  and  thus  to 
"  support  his  government,  is,  I  fear,  so  familiar 
"to  us  all,  that  its  monstrous  character  is  over- 
"  looked.     Let  me,  then,  set  it  before  you  in  new 
:'  termsvand  by  a  new  illustration ;  and  if,  in  so 
"  doing,  I  may  wound  the  feelings  of  some  who 
11  hear  me.  I  beg  them   to  believe  that  I  do  it 
"  with  pain,  and  from  no  impulse  but  a  desire 
"  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth.     Suppose,  then, 
11  that  a  teacher  should   come  among  you,  and 
"  should  tell  you  that  the  Creator,  in  order  to 
'•pardon  his  own  children,  had  erected  a  gal- 
"  lows  in  the  centre  ot  the  universe,  and  had 
"  publicly   executed   upon  it,  in  room  of  the 
"offenders,  an   Infinite   Being,  the  partaker  of 
"  his  own   Supreme  Divinity ;  suppose  him  to 
"  declare  that  this  execution  was  appointed,  as 
"  a  most  conspicuous  and  terrible  manifestation 
"of  God's  justice  and  wrath,  and  of  the  infinite 
k%  woe  denounced  by  his  law ;  and  suppose  him 
"  to  add,  that  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth 
"  are  required  to  fix  their  eyes  on  this  fearful 
"  sight,  as  the  most  powerful   enforcement  of 
"  obedience  and  virtue.     Would  you  not  tell 
1,1  him  that  he  calumniated  his  Maker  ?     Would 
"  you  not  say  to  him,  that  this  central  gallows 
"  threw  gloom  over  the  universe  ;  that  the  spirit 
"  of  a  government,  whose  very  acts  of  pardon 
"  were  written  in   such  blood,  was  terror,  not 
I  "paternal  love:  and  that  the  obedience  which 
"  needed  to  be  upheld  by  this  horrid  spectacle, 
"  was  nothing  worth  ?     Would  you  not  say  to 
"  him,  that  even  you,  in   this  infancy  and  im- 
"  perfection   of   your    being,    were   capable   of 
"  being   wrought  upon  by  nobler  motives,  and 
••of  hating  sm  through  more  generous  views ; 
"and  that  much  more  the   angels,  those  pure 
"  fiames  of  love,  need  not  ihe  gallows  and  an 
•'  executed  God,  to  confiim  their  lcyalty  ?     You 
"  would  all  so  feel,  at  such  teaching  as  I  have 
"  supposed :  and  yet  how  does  this  differ  from 
"  the   popular  doctrine   of  atonement  ? — Pages 
U,  45. 

In  1824,  the  Independent  Congregational 
Church  in  Barton-square,  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
was  opened  tor  worship.  The  discourse,  on  that 
occasron,  December  7,  was  preached  by  the  Pas- 
tor, Rev.  Henry  Colman,  and  was  recognized  as 

The 


"  minds  us   of    the   mytholoa v   of  the   rudest  |  Unitarian   by   the  neighboring   Ministers, 
"pagans;  and  which  a  pious  Jew,  in  the  twi-  I  subject  of  discourse  was  the Propei'  Character  of 
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Religious  Institutions.  This,  it  was  contended, 
had  little  to  do  with  doctrinal  truth,  but  should 
be  shaued  to  promote  "what  is  sometimes  pecu- 
liarly denominated  common  honesty  and  plain 
"every-day  morality.'1  To  this  end,  religious 
institutions  and  ordinances  must  be  intelligent, 
charitable,  and  liberal,  serious  and  affectionate. 

The  Sermon  was  reviewed,  anonymously — 
doubtless  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cornelius,  the  Pastor 
of  an  Orthodox  Church,  in  Salem — and  its  defects 
severely  criticised.  It  was  charged  with  being 
■  inconsistent  and  unscriptural,  exhibiting  many 
examples  of  unfairness  and  unsoundness,  and, 
sometimes,  of  misrepresentation.  It  was,  more- 
over, "in  a  high  degree,  uncharitable  and.illiber- 
"  al."  Objection  was  taken  to  its  latitudinarian 
view  of  Christian  Ordinances,  for  each  person  of 
mature  years  was  to  judge  for  himself  as  to 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  a  second  edition  of  his  Ser- 
mon, appended  Notes,  vindicating  it  from  the 
charges  brought  against  it  in  the  review.  To 
these,  the  author  of  the  review  replied  in  a 
pamphlet  of  nearly  the  same  size.  A  few  months 
later,  Doctor  Cornelius  published  his  Sermon  on 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Second  edition, 
1826. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  was  commenced,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  with  the  year  1828, 
and  was  issued  monthly.  Its  first  volumes  were 
very  largely  devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  Uni- 
tarian system  and  sketches  of  its  history  and 
measures.  It  was  designed  to  meet  and  refute 
the  statements  put  forth  by  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner, and  to  vindicate  the  Spirit,  if  not  all  the 
doctrines,  of  the  Pilgrims.  Boldly  and  fearlessly 
it  performed  its  work.  It  showed  no  disposition 
to  conciliate  the  forces  and  authorities  that  were 
arrayed  against  it ;  and  it  frequently  acted  more 
on  the  aggressive  than  the  defensive,  although  it 
might  be  pleaded  that  this  was  made  a  necessity 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  position. 

In  its  columns,  controversial  questions  were 
freely  discussed.  The  rights  of  the  Churches, 
sacrificed,  as  was  thought,  by  the  Courts,  to  the 
unwarranted  claims  of  Parishes,  were  earnestly 
vindicated.  It  traced  the  progressive  doctrinal 
degeneracy  of  Unitarianism  as  follows:  "  Pre- 
"  vious  to  1815,  as  we  have  already  said,  no 
"Congregational  Minister  or  Church,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  professedly  Unitarian.  And, 
41  subsequently  to  that  period,  the  system  lias 
44  been  unfolded  and  exhibited,  slowly,  gradual- 
"ly,  and  with  the  greatest  caution.  First,  the 
''Trinity  is  professedly  given  up;  then  the 
''Atonement;  then  the  kindred  doctrines  of 
'•Grace.  Next,  we  are  told  that  there  is  no 
''devil,  and  no  eternal  punishment  for  the  wick- 
"  ed.  Some  deny  that  there  is  any  soul  separate 
"from    the    body;     and    some    that  there    will 


"  be  any  day  of  judgment  or  resurrection  from  j 
"  the  dead.  Recently,  the  binding  authority  of 
"  the  fourth  commandment  is  set  aside  ;  and  the 
"  New  Testament  is  declared  not  to  be  a  revela- 
"  tion  from  God.  In  this  way,  there  have  been. 
"  continual  changes — an  increasing  departure 
44  from  the  truth — a  relinquishment  of  one  point 
"of  doctrine  after  another,  either  in  reality,  in 
"manifestation,  or  in  both — from  the  first  ap- 
"  pearance  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country,  to 
44  the  present  hour.1' — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.y 
570. 

It  kept,  moreover,  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  lan- 
guage and  views  of  the  Christian  Examiner ; 
and  an  article  of  the  volume  for  1829,  quotes 
from  it,  as  follows  :  "  The  canonical  books  of 
"the  New  Testament  are  not  the  revelation 
"  which  .God  made  by  Christ.  The  character 
44  which  belongs  to  the  latter  is  not  to  be  trans- 
' '  ferred  to  the  former.  Neither  the  teaching  of 
44  our  Saviour  nor  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit,, 
'4in  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  Apostles, 
44  preserved  them  from  all  the  errors  of  their 
"age,  from  the  influence  of  all  human  preju- 
"  dices  and  feelings,  from  all  inconclusive? 
4 'reasoning,  or  from  all  ambiguity,  impropriety, 
44  and  insufficiency  in  the  use  of  language." 

It  then  remarks:  "There  it  is — out  at  last. 
"  The  skeleton  is,  at  length,  disclosed  in  its  own 
''shrunken,  fleshless  hideousness.  July,  1829., 
"  will  form  an  epoch  in  American  Unitarianism 
44  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  very  writer 
"  who,  in  1819,  pronounced  it  '  extremely  pre- 
"  '  sumptuous '  in  any  of  his  opponents  to  charge 
4 'Unitarians  with  a  disposition  or  tendency  to 
"  reject  the  Scriptures,  is,  himself,  the  man  in 
44 1829  to  do  the  deed.  Hazael  wras  not  the  only 
"self-ignorant  man  who  has  lived  upon  our 
"globe." — Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.  5IfS. 

Something  of  the  tone  and  spirit  which  it  fre- 
quently evinced,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  of  indignant  appeal  against 
the  continued  perversion  of  funds,  by  Harvard- 
college  :  "  Have  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  of 
"all  denominations,  thus  munificently  endowed 
44  this  ancient  institution  to  make  it  the  '  bul- 
"  *  wark,'  'the  pure  and  uncorrupted  fountain- 
"  '  head  of  Unitarianism?'  Have  all  parties 
"combined,  thus  liberally,  to  pour  out  the 
"  treasures  of  the  State  for  the  exclusive  use  and 
"  behoof  of  a  sect  composing  but  a  portion  of 
44  the  Commonwealth?  Citizens  of  Massachu- 
"  setts  !  have  you  known  and  reflected  that  your 
"donations  and  the  benefactions  of  the  pious 
''dead  have  been,  and  are  still,  employed,  to 
"  support  men  and  advance  principles  that  go  to 
"an  entire  subversion  of  the  Word  of  God? 
"Are  you  ready  to  renounce  Revelation,  and 
"  take,  in  its  stead,  the  evanescent  phantom  of 
"Rationalism?     Have  you  given  up  your  cbnfi? 
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"dence  in  God's  word  ?  If  not,  can  you  trust 
"your  sons  to  the  guidance  and  bestow  your 
"wealth  to  the  support  of  those  who  declare 
"  that  '  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  revelation  V 
"Spirits  of  the  sainted  dead,  Hopkins,  and 
"Hollis,  and  Henchman!  gave  ye  of  your 
"treasures,  offered  ye  your  prayers,  to  advance 
"  the  cause  of  infidelity  and  to  raise  up  enemies 
"  to  the  Word  and  the  Son  of  God  ?  We  call 
"  upon  the  Overseers  and  the  Corporation  of 
"  Harvard  University,  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
"whose  most  cherished  institution  is  intrusted  to 
"their  care,  and  we  ask  them  if  it  is  by  their 
"consent,  their  sanction,  and  their  authority, 
"  that  the  Scriptures  are  rejected  as  God's  revela- 
tion? We  ask  them  if  they  will  continue 
<4in  office  a  man  who  openly  rejects  the  Scrip- 
"tures,  and  teaches  professedly  religious  teach- 
"  ers  'that  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  revelation  V  " 
— Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  558,  559. 

The  trust-deed  of  Hanover-church  property 
had  incited  the  strictures  of  leading  Unitarians. 
I A  Layman  "  had  again  made  his  voice  heard 
on  what  he  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  bigotry  in 
the  attempt  to  secure  the  property  of  the  Church 
against  future  perversion  by  the  introduction  of 
doctrinal  errors.  Indeed,  whether  accounted  a 
triumph  of  bigotiy  or  not,  it  was,  by  implica- 
tion, a  severe  reflection  upon  the  assumed  per- 
versiou  of  funds  by  Harvard-college.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  retorted  by  pointing  to 
what  Unitarians  had  done.  It  exclaimed,  quot- 
ing their  own  language  :  "  '  A  perpetual  TJni- 
I '  tarian  Mission !  !  '  The  fund  attempted  to 
I  be  raised  during  the  last  Winter,  for  the  benefit 
I  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  in  Brooklyn,  Connect- 
I  icut,  was  '  pledged  for  the  support  of  Unitar- 
ian preaching  in  Brooklyn,  forever  !  !'" — 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  i.,  346. 

When  the  question  of  Ministerial  exchanges 
was  claiming  a  large  measure  of  public  atten- 
tion, it  published  a  letter  from  a  Presbyterian 
Clergyman  (Doctor  Miller  to  Doctor  Codman) 
urging  the  importance  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Orthodox.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was 
represented  as  saying  :  ' '  Let  every  Orthodox 
1  Minister,  then,  in  your  region,  form  the  pur- 
I  pose,  and  let  him  adhere  to  it,  with  unalterable 
I  firmness,  not  to  exchange  pulpits  with  Unitari- 
ans. Let  neither  the  frowns  or  smiles,  the 
"  threats  or  persuasions,  of  opponents  move 
"him.  I  know  that  it  is  a  trying  thing  to  reject 
"  the  wishes  of  those  whom  we  respect,  and  who 
I  respect  us.  But,  in  this  case,  it  really  appears 
I  to  me  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
I '  ness,  for  generations  to  come,  is  involved. 
"  And,  in  such  a  cause,  a  Minister  ought  to  be 
"willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  turn 
"to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  It  would  afflict 
I  me  more  than  I  can  express,  to  hear  that  my 

His.  Mag.  Vol.  IX.  21. 


"  friend  had  become  an  Arian  or  Socinian.  But, 
"believe  me,  it  would  be  little  less  distressing 
"to  hear  that  you  had  consented  to  exchange 
"with  the  advocates  of  fundamental  error.  I 
' '  should  consider  you,  in  one  sense,  as  having 
"delivered  your  sword  to  the  enemy.  I  am 
"  more  and  more  convinced,  that  the  friends  of 
' '  evangelical  truth,  in  Boston  and  its  neighbor- 
"  hood,  must  consent,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  be  a 
"  little  and  comparatively  despised  flock.  They 
"must  form  a  little  world  of  their  own,  and 
"  patiently  bear  all  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of 
"  their  proud  and  wealthy  foes." — Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  i.,  145. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  p'osts  of  honor,  power,  and  influence, 
within  the  State,  were  occupied  by  Unitarians, 
incited  the  strictures  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims. Public  attention  had  been  called  to  it,  in 
a  Discourse  oy  the  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  preached 
on  occasion  of  the  Annual  Fast,  April  3,  1828. 
In  this,  the  author  represented  ' '  Unitarianism, 
"an  Exclusive  System,  or  the  Bondage  of  the 
"  Churches  that  were  planted  by  the  Puritans.'" 
The  statements  of  the  Sermon  provoked  a  reply 
from  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for 
July  and  August,  1828.  In  this  reply,  Mr. 
Cooke  was  charged  with  "bold  denunciation  of 
"  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State." 
He  was  complained  of,  for  asserting  that  the 
policy  of  the  Governor  and  Council  had  been  to 
exclude  from  office  all  who  did  not  "  give  proof 
"of  their  hostility  to  the  religion  of  their 
"fathers." 

To  these  charges,  Mr.  Cooke  replied,  citing 
facts  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  statements. 
He  referred  co  the  opposition  made  to  the  Char- 
ter of  Amherst-college,  until  a  provision  was 
made  in  it,  by  which  it  might  eventually  come 
under  Unitarian  control.  He  recalled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard- 
college,  in  questioning  Doctor  Griffin's  right  to  a 
seat  as  a  member,  and  the  legislative  aid  that  was 
invoked  to  make  the  Board  self -elective,  so  that 
it  might  perpetuate  its  own  Unitarian  ascendancy. 
He  quoted  the  language  of  the  Repository,  in. 
1813,  in  which  an  adherence  to  catholic  (Liberal) 
views  was  recommended,  as  the  best  passport  to 
office.  A  variety  of  other  facts  were  adduced, 
designed  to  show  the  art  and  manceuvering  that 
had  been  employed  to  establish  and  extend  Uni- 
tarian influence,  in  posts  of  civil  authority. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  confirmed  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Cooke,  remarking  :  "A  similar 
' '  statement  was  made  in  the  Legislature,  during 
"  the  last  Winter,  by  Representatives  from  differ- 
"  ent  parts  of  the  State. 

"  'For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr.  Freeman  of 
"New  Bedford,  who  styled  himself  &  Nothing - 
"  arian  as  to  religious  profession,    '  I  believe  the 
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11  'Orthodox  rather  neglectful  of  secular  things, 
"'so  intent  are  they  in  attending  to  the  things 
"  «  which  belong  not  to  this  world.  How  else  is 
"  '  it  that  they  have  so  small  a  share  of  the  hon- 
"  '  ors  and  emoluments  of  office— that  the  Go v- 
41 '  ernor,  the  Council,  the  Judges,  and  so  large  a 
"  '  portion  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
"  '  are  against  them.  I  could  point  out  many 
"  'gentlemen  in  this  House  who  represent  Ortho- 
' '  '  dox  communities,  although  opposed  to  them 
"  '  in  religious  sentiments.' 

"  '  In  the  County  of  Berkshire,'  said  Mr.  Per- 
"  kins  of  Becket,  '  where,  I  suppose,  there  is  not 
"  'one  Society  that  the  gentleman  would  call 
' '  '  Liberal,'  and  where  the  great  b<  dy  of  the 
' '  '  people  may  be  termed  Orthodox,  there  is  no 
"  'exclusion  on  account  of  religious  sentiment, 
"'as  the  history  of  their  elections  shows.  In 
"  '  the  town  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  nearly 
"  '  all  are  of  the  denomination  which  is  so  ter- 
"  'rific  to  the  gentleman  ;  perhaps  I  (their  Rep- 
resentative) am  in  a  single  minority.'" — 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Hi.,  SJ^S. 

After  the  lines  of  division  between  the  two 
parties  were  drawn,  there  was  less  disposition 
than  before  to  concede  to  the  Unitarians  the  alter- 
nate right  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon.  Yet 
the  fund  for  the  families  of  disabled  Ministers, 
which  had  long  existed  and  for  which  contribu- 
tions were  annually  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Convention  Sermon,  belonged  to  both  parties; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  no  more  than  proper  that 
Unitarians  should  be  allowed  a  proper  share  in 
the  list  of  those  appointed  to  preach  the  Sermon. 
Accordingly,  one  of  their  number,  now  and 
then,  received  the  appointment.  This  was  the 
case  in  1827,  when  the  Rev.  Doctor  Abiel  Abbot, 
of  Beverly,  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy,  and 
when  it  was  nearly  at  its  height,  was  designated 
as  preacher.  His  topic — like  that  of  so  many 
discourses,  from  the  same  quarter — counselled 
charity  and  forbearance.  Its  title  was  Ecclesias- 
tical Peace  Recomnxyided.  But  its  counsels  were 
of  little  effect ;  and  the  Unitarians  did  not  fail 
to  complain  of  their  exclusion  from  the  privilege 
of  alternation  in  the  preaching  of  the  Annual 
Sermon.  #  They  seemed  to  regard  this  as  a  denial 
of  their  right.  In  answer  to  this  complaint,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  remarked,  in  1830: 
"  From  the  commencement  of  the  present  divi- 
"  sions,  until  1827,  the  preachers  have  been  vari- 
' '  ously  selected,  the  Unitarians  claiming  and 
"  receiving  nearly  one-half.  But,  as  Unitarian- 
"  ism  continued  to  unfold  itself,  disclosing  more 
' '  of  its  offensive  features,  and  showing  more 
"clearly  its  repugnance  to  the  Gospel,  the 
"  majority  then  felt  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
"  pause.  As  a  Unitarian  preacher  could  not  be 
"chosen  without  their  concurrence,  directly  or 
11  iudin  <  :]\— wiHio'it  cither  their  voting  for  him, 


"or  their  declining  to  vote  against  him — it 
"became  a  very  serious  question  whether  they 
' '  should  again  be  accessory,  in  any  sense,  to  the 
"choice  of  one  to  preach  to  the  assembled 
' '  Clergy  of  Massachusetts,  who,  they  had  too 
"much  reason  to  fear,  would  not  preach  the 
"  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament.  They  could, 
"without  violating  their  consciences,  retain 
"  Unitarians  in  some  of  the  other  offices  of  the 
"Convention,  and  they  were  willing  to  do  so  ; 
"  but  could  they  consistently  appoint,  or  be 
"instrumental  in  appointing,  a  Unitarian  to 
"preach?  The  decision  of  this  question  was 
"  such  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  and,  from 
"  that  time  to  the  present,  an  Orthodox  preacher 
"  has  been  annually  chosen." — Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Hi.,  251. 

A  letter  of  Henry  Ware,  Junior,  gives  us  a 
view  of  the  state  of  things,  in  Boston,  in  1829. 
He  said:  "I  do  not  know  that  our  religious 
"affairs  have  anything  worth  communicating. 
' '  Boston  is  more  tranquil  than  for  a  few  years 
"past.  Controversy  continues,  and,  in  some 
"  instances,  with  a  most  deplorable  disregard  to 
"  decency  and  truth.  The  worst  features  of 
"  party  spirit  has  become  canonized  and  holy. 
"  The  violence,  however,  is  seeming  to  work  its 
' '  own  cure  ;  a  moderate  party  is  beginning  to 
"  show  itself  ;  and,  I  trust,  will  do  something  to 
"  heal  the  disgraceful  divisions,  or  at  least  put 
"down  the  shameless  and  unchristian  doings, 
' '  which  now  characterize  too  much  the  sectarian- 
"ism  of  the  day.  The  Christian  Examiner  is 
"to  be  withdrawn,  in  part,  from  this  dreadful 
"  trade,  I  trust,  as  it  is  undergoing  a  change  of 
"place." — Memoir  of  H.  Ware,  Junior,  251. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1830,  the  relation 
of  the  Divinity  School  to  Harvard-college  had 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  among  its  friends.  The  fact  that  it 
leaned  upon  the  College,  in  part,  for  its  sup- 
port, and  that  the  funds  of  the  State — one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  granted  in  1814 — as  well 
as  those  given  by  Hollis,  were  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  a  theology  with  which  not 
one  in  four  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  was  in 
sympathy,  occasioned  popular  dissatisfaction ; 
and,  in  the  proposal  of  new  measures,  in  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  with  reference  to  it,  a  some- 
what memorable  speech,  representing  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  Orthodox,  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Cod  man.  In  a  review  of  the  publi- 
cations bearing  upon  the  subject,  including  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Gray  and  what  had  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  in  1831,  made  the  following  statement 
of  the  case  :  "The  history  of  this  school  is  as 
"follows:  In  1815,  the  late  President  of  Har- 
"  vard-college,  'in  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
"  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
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P  '  addressed  a  Circular  Letter  to  a  large  number 
I  *  of  the  sons  and  friends  of  the  College,  asking 
"  '  their  assistance  in  providing  additional  means 
P  '  for  theological  education  in  Harvard  Univer- 
"  '  sity.'  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  sub- 
ascriptions  to  a  considerable  amount  were  re- 
ft ceived.  The  subscribers  held  a  meeting,  July, 
"1S1I3,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  'Society 
f  'for  the  promotion  of  Theological  Education 
t  '  in  Harvard  University.'  The  Trustees  of  the 
"Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Corporation 
"of  the  College,  soon  after,  laid  the  foundation 
"of  the  Theological  School  and  undertook  the 
{* charge  of  it,  by  a  joint  superintendence.  In 
"1819,  a  Theological  Faculty  was  instituted,  and 
"  a  system  of  rules  adopted  for  its  regulation. 
"Uneasiness,  however,  existed  in  the  minds  of 
'•many  Unitarians,  on  account  of  the  connexion 
"of  the  School  with  the  University.  'One 
"  '  respectable  Committee,'  to  whom  the  subject 
S*  was  referred,  recommended,  (in  1824,)  that  the 
"  School  and  the  University  be  entirely  separat- 
ed; but  their  Report  was  rejected.  Another 
"Committee,  instead  of  proposing  to  withdraw 
"the  School  entirely  from  the  University,  re- 
"  commended  that  the  superintendence  of  it  be 
"committed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
"subject  only  to  the  assent  of  the  Corporation. 
"This  Repoit  was  accepted  ;  and  the  Society,  by 
"  its  Directors,  took  charge  of  the  School.  It 
"was  under  the  supervision  of  these  Directors, 
"that  the  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
"theological  students  was  erected.  During  the 
"  last  year,  the  Directors  and  the  Society  bv 
"  which  they  Mere  constituted  resigned  ail  their 
"  power  and  authority  over  the  School  into  the 
"  liands  of  the  corporation  of  the  College;  so 
"that  the  Society  has  no  longer  any  connexion 
"  with  the  School  or  its  funds.  The  Corporation 
"having  accepted  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
"  and  taken  the  School  into  their  own  hands, 
"  new  Statutes  were  required  for  the  regulation 
"  of  it.  These  Statutes  were  submitteel  to  the 
"  Overseers  during  the  last  Winter  and  it  was  on 
"the  subject  of  their  adoption  that  the  speech 
"of  Doctor  Cod  man  was  delivered."— Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims,  iv.,  390. 

In  1830,  a  volume  by  Doctor  Charming,  enti- 
tled Discourses,  Reviews  and  Miscellanies,  was 
published  ;  and,  at  about  the  same  time,  appear- 
ed his  Election  Sermon,  recently  delivered  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  the  State.  Various  pass- 
ages, both  in  the  volume  and  in  the  Sermon,  con- 
tained charges  against  the  Orthodox.  The  "es- 
"  pionage  of  bigotry"  was  denounced.  "We 
"say,"  he  remarks,  "we  have  no  Inquisition. 
"But  a  sect,  skillfully  organized,  trainee!  to  utter 
"one  cry,  combined  to  cover  with  reproach 
"  whoever  may  differ  from  themselves,  to  drown 
"  the  free  expression  of  opinion  by  denunciation 


"  of  heresy,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  multi- 
"  tucle,  by  joint  and  perpetual  menace — such  a 
"  sect  is  as  perilous  and  palsying  to  the  intellect 
"  as  the  Inquisition." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  to  whom  this  and 
several  other  kindred  passages  were  intended  to 
apply.  It  seemed  as  if  Doctor  Channing  had 
borrowed  from  the  Orthodox  their  complaints 
against  Unitarians,  and  turned  them  against  them- 
selves. Professing  a  deep  sense  of  the  injustice 
of  the  charges  and  implications,  Professor  Stuart 
published  (1830)  his  Letter  to  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning, D.D.,  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Liberty. 
He  claimed  for  every  man  the  right  to  his  own 
religious  opinions,  honestly  formed  ;  the  right  to 
propagate  them,  and  to  defend  them  when  assail- 
ed ;  and  also  to  expose  the  errors  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  assailed.  This  the  Orthodox 
had  clone,  and  this  constituted  their  crime.  Un- 
itarians might  deluge  the  community  with  Im- 
provecl  Versions,  the  works  of  Fellowes,  Belsham, 
Priestley  and  Cappe  ;  they  might  distribute  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Unitarian  tracts,  openly 
assailing  the  sentiments  of  the  Orthodox  ;  and  all 
this  and  much  more  is  accounted  commendable. 
But,  when  the  Orthodox  pursue  an  analagous 
course,  in  accordance  with  their  conclusions,  they 
have  neither  modesty  nor  humility.  If  they  as- 
sociate to  strengthen  one  another's  hands  or  en- 
courage one  another  to  walk  in  the  way  of  their 
forefathers,  they  are  plotting  to  enclose  the  com- 
munity in  the  toils  of  the  Inquisition.  "  Not  a 
"  movement  can  they  make,  but  they  are  suspect- 
' '  ed  of  forging  manacles  for  the  Liberalist,  or, 
"at  least,  of  looking  up  the  iron  to  make  them 
"  with." 

Professor  Stuart  confessed  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  all  that  the  Orthodox  had  said  and 
done.  Yet  he  says,  "  I  know  of  nothing  in  any 
"  recent  Orthodox  publications,  which  can  well 
"  compare  with  the  reiterated  charges  against  us 
'  by  Unitarians,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
'  of  bigotry  ;  of  gloomy  superstition ;  of  dark 
'and  fraudulent  designs  on  the  religious  liber- 
"ties  of  our  country;  of  worshiping  a  God 
; '  who  is  a  tyrant ;  of  propagating  horrible  and 
"  blasphemous  ideas  of  the  Divinity  ;  of  worship- 
;'  ping  a  God  who  is  no  better  than  the  devil;  of 
"  an  intention  to  renew  the  horrors  of  the  Inquis- 
"  ition  ;  of  being  gloomy,  unsocial,  illiterate  mis- 
"  anthropes,  enthusiasts,  hypocrites,  deceivers, 
■'and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  It  were 
' '  easy  to  substantiate  this  charge  by  abundance 
"of  evidence;  and  this,  too,  from  publications 
"which  you,  yourself,  patronize  by  your  pen, 
"your purse,  and  your  approbation." — Page  23. 
Again  he  says  :  '  *  We  do  not  complain  that  our 
"  sentiments  are  opposed  ;  but  we  complain  that 
"  they  are  opposed  in  this  way,  and  at  the  sacri- 
"fice   of   rights  that  we  hold   dear  and  deem 
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"sacred.  We  do  not  complain  that  Unitarians 
' '  build  up  Seminaries  for  themselves,  in  order  to 
' '  educate  young  men  to  spread  abroad  and  de- 
"  fend  their  own  sentiments  ;  they  have  an  entire 
"  right  to  build  up  schools,  Colleges,  orTheolog- 
"ical  Seminaries  of  this  kind,  and  to  confine 
"their  privileges  to  their  own  body.  The  Bill 
' '  of  Rights  assures  them  of  this  privilege.  But 
"they  should  remember  that  it  assures  us  of 
"the  same.  What  we  complain  of  is,  that  an 
"Institution  which  belongs,  in  common,  to  the 
"  whole  State — which  was  founded,  to  a  large  ex- 
'  tent,  by  Orthodox  men,  and  consecrated  to 
"maintaining  their  faith — should  now  be  made 
' '  exclusively  a  party  Seminary,  so  that,  from  the 
"  President  down  to  the  Janitor,  no  man  of 
"  known  Orthodox  sentiments  can  find  access 
"there,  as  an  instructor" — Pages  25,  26. 

As  to  the  charges  themselves,  he  emphatically 
denies  their  truth,  and  calls  on  Doctor  Channing 
to  prove  or  retract  them.  "I  know  that  what  I 
"  have  said  is  incapable  of  being  contradicted, 
"on  any  ground  of  evidence.  I  do  know  that 
"  the  accusations  which  you  stand  pledged  to  sup- 
' '  port  are  not  true.  1  aver  that  they  are  not 
"  before  heaven  and  earth.  That  they  are  accus- 
"  ations  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  need  not  be 
"  said.  They  go  to  destroy  all  respect  for  us, 
"  all  confidence  in  us,  all  prospects  of  our  use- 
fulness, in  society  or  in  the  Church,  just  so  far 
"  as  you  aie  believed  ;  and  to  render  us  the  ob- 
"  objects  of  suspicion,  of  scorn,  and  of  hatred. 
"As  injured  men,  as  injured  in  a  manner  that  is 
"highly  unjust  and  cruel,  we  call  on. you  either 
"  for  reparation,  or  else  to  support  your  charges. 
"  These  charges  are  allegations  as  to  matter  of 
"  fact.  They  are  not  matters  of  opinion  merely, 
"  or  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  o- 
"  pinions.  As  matters  of  fact,  you  are  bound  to 
"  support  them." — Pages  37,  38. 

The  entire  letter  is  written  in  a  manly  and 
earnest  tone,  and  glows  with  the  eloquence  of 
conscious  and  outraged  innocence.  Doctor 
Channing,  however,  did  not  choose  to  reply  to 
it.  But,  while  he  was  silent,  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Whitman  came  forward  as  his  substitute.  In 
December,  1830,  he  sent  forth  to  the  public, 
Two  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart  on  the  subject 
of  Religious  Liberty.  In  these  letters,  extend- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  octavo  pages, 
he  gathered  up  all  the  materials  which  he  could 
obtain,  by  personal  effort  or  correspondence,  to 
substantiate  the  charges  made  by  Doctor  Chan- 
ning. He  passed  in  review  the  subject  of  Min- 
isterial intercourse  and  the  course  in  regard  to 
it  pursued  by  the  Orthodox.  He  presented, 
anew,  the  cases  of  Sherman  and  Abbot,  in  Con- 
necticut. He  cited  the  course  pursued  by 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish these,  in  Massachusetts.     He  introduced 


numerous  instances  of  hardship  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  Orthodox  Churches  and  Associa- 
tions. He  cited  the  language  employed  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  and  by  Orthodox  writers, 
to  set  forth  their  estimate  of  Unitarian  doctrine, 
calling  it  "  Another  Gospel,"  &c.  Indeed,  the 
more  noticeable  occasions  of  controversy,  for 
the  preceding  fifteen  years,  were  passed  in  re- 
view ;  and  specific  facts  were  introduced  to 
substantiate  the  charges  of  Doctor  Channing. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  devoted  an  entire 
number,  March,  1831,  to  a  Review  of  Whitman's 
Letters,  noting  his  "misrepresentations,"  "ig- 
"  norance,"  and  "  inconsistencies."  It  drew  up 
a  carefully-enumerated  list  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  misrepresentations  or  errors,  which,  in 
many  instances,  effectually  set  aside  their  perti- 
nence or  gave  them  a  bearing  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  which  Mr.  Whitman  intended  them  to 
have. 

Eliphalet  Pearson,  of  Waltham,  also  took 
public  notice  of  the  letters,  in  a  publication 
which  appeared,  in  1831,  with  the  title,  A  Letter 
to  the  Candid:  occasioned  by  the  publications  of 
Rev.  Berna.rd  Whitman.  The  object  of  the  au- 
thor, as  stated  in  his  Introduction,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  shall  not  attempt  to  notice  the  num- 
"  erous  imputations  and  aspersions  scattered 
"  through  Mr.  W.'s  pamphlets,  but  only  such 
"  facts  as  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of,  and 
"  can  therefore  speak  with  perfect  confidence  of 
"  truth.  I  have  resided  in  Waltham  longer 
"than  Mr.  Whitman;  have  been  a  member  of 
"  the  Second  Church  in  this  town,  from  the 
"  time  of  its  formation,  in  1820  ;  and  have  been 
"  present  at  its  meetings  and  known  all  its  do- 
"  ings,  from  the  beginning.  I  have  also  been 
"  present  at  many  meetings  of  the  Second  Re- 
ligious Society ;  and  have  surely  been  placed 
"  in  circumstances  more  favorable  to  a  knowl- 
"  edge  of  the  history  of  its  affairs,  in  Waltham, 
"for  twelve  years  past,  than  Mr.  W." 

This  publication  received  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  as  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who  spoke  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  whose  reputation,  for  integrity 
and  candor,  Mr.  Whitman  would  vainly  at- 
tempt to  injure. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  18  3,  an  Address  at  a 
Religious  Celebration,  at  Salem,  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  Pastor  of  the 
Harvard-street  Church  of  that  City.  In  this 
discourse,  he  essayed  to  present  "some  of  the 
"principles  according  to  which  this  world  is 
"  managed,  contrasted  with  the  Government  of 
"  God  and  the  principles  exhibited  for  man's 
"guidance,  in  the  Bible." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  adverted  to 
Unitarianism.  He  said,  "  Examine  this  system, 
"  and  you  find  there  are  no  principlfs  in  it ; 
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"  it  is  a  system  of  negations  in  regard  to  the 
"  most  momentous  truths  and  principles  ever 
"  revealed  to  man's  expectant  soul."  He  quoted 
Robert  Hall,  on  "  the  bitterness  and  poverty  of 
"  the  Socinian  system " — a  system  which  he 
described  as  "  contracting  and  imprisoning  the 
"  soul."  "  There  is  more  deep  thought,"  he 
said,  "  in  one  of  John  Howe's  Sermons,  than  in 
"all  Doctors  Priestly's,  Belsham's,  and  Chan- 
"  ning's  works  put  together."  He  dilated  on 
the  "  central  gallows,"  the  caricature,  by  Doc- 
tor Channing,  of  the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer. 
His  notes  to  the  discourse,  also,  had  reference  to 
Unitarian  questions. 

The  Christian  Examiner  briefly  but  sharply 
adverted  to  "  Cheever's  Vituperations."  It  held 
them  up  to  popular  indignation  and  odium. 
But  Doctor  Cheever  was  not  disjDOsed  to  acqui- 
csce  in  such  a  disposal  of  the  matter.  He  re- 
plied, in  A  Letter  to  the  Conductors  of  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  on  the  Course  and  System  of  the 
Unitarians  plainly  and  solemnly  surveyed.  Per- 
haps no  single  publication  in  the  whole  course 
bf  the  controversy  exhibited  more  intense  earn- 
estness or  a  more  lavish  display  of  intellectual 
vigor.  Its  tone  was  that  of  Edmund  Burke's 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  con- 
fronted the  Unitarian  system  with  the  charge 
of  being  "  Another  Gospel ;  "  pointing  out  its 
defects;  and  setting  forth,  in  no  enviable  light, 
the  course  and  language  of  the  conductors  of 
'  the  Christian  Examiner  themselves. 

A  single  extract  from  his  "Vituperations" 
must  suffice.  Specifying  certain  Orthodox  doc- 
trines, he  said:  "All  these  doctrines,  in  suc- 
cession, you  do  deliberately  reject.  In  your 
f  Examiner  for  May,  1830,  you  declare,  explic- 
itly, as  follows:  'The  Liberal  and  Unitarian 
P  •  system  is  very  serious  in  rejecting  these  irra- 
"'tional  doctrines  which  have,  so  long,  been 
r  '  popular,  and  have,  so  long,  assumed  to  them- 
r  %  selves  the  titles  of  peculiar,  essential,  Ortho- 
h  •  dox,  and  Evangelical.  We  take  our  Heaven- 
"  •  inspired  reason,  the  gift  and  light  of  the  Lord, 
r  k  and,  holding  it  up  before  the  record  of  his 
"'Word,  we  beheld  no  such  doctrines,  there,  as 
fjf '  those  which  have  oeen  called  Evangelical.  We, 
" '  therefore,  renounce  them  as  not  Christian,  as 
f  'not  rational,  as  not  oenjicial.''  This  is  plain  ; 
"you  leave  no  room  for  mistake;  and  your 
"rejection  of  each  particular  doctrine  of  the 
"  Gospel,  in  succession,  corresponds  to  this  your 
"general  denial  of  them  all. 

"Your  system,  we  repeat  it,  sets  aside  a 
"  Saviour.  On  your  theory,  Jesus  Christ  was 
"  no  more  the  Saviour  of  mankind  than  Paul 
"was.  With  a  dreadful  consistency,  one  of  its 
"adherents  asks,  'Why  do  we,  Unitarians,  not 
"'believing  in  the  common  notion  concerning 
"'it,    call    Jesus    Christ,   our    Saviour?       Our 


'"teacher,  divinely  inspired,  he  certainly  was; 
" '  but  does  not  Saviour  imply  something 
"  '  moke  ?  And  is  not  our  using  the  term,  as 
" '  we    do,  implying   an   acquiescence   in  the 

"  '  ABOMINABLE    DOCTRINE    OF  A  SACRIFICE    FOR 

"  '  our  sins  ? '  This  is  truly  and  fearfully  con- 
"  sistent.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  do  you  not 
"  magnify  Paul  and  celebrate  his  death  ?  Was 
"  he  not  a  man  sent  from  God  ?  Was  he  not 
"  divinely  commissioned  to  teach  the  way  of 
"  eternal  life  ?  Was  he  not  a  man  of  unequal- 
"  led  benevolence  ?  Was  not  his  life  a  record 
"  of  sufferings  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-be- 
"  ings  ?  Did  he  not  die  for  his  fellow-beings,  a 
"martyr  to  the  truth  and  the  cause  of  God?" 
— Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  vi.,  708,  709. 

This    was  the   last  publication  of  any  note, 
before  the  controversy  virtually  ceased.     With 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  sundered  that  qualified  union  of 
Church  and   State  which  had  been,  really,  the 
occasion   for   the   complaints    of  persecution  on 
the  part  of  the  Orthodox,  the  zeal  and  warmth 
of  the  controversy  came    to    an  end.      Doctor 
Cheever,s  reply  to  the  Christian  Examiner  closed 
the  last  volume  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and   might  have  been  construed   as  a  parting 
salute  given  as  the  combatants  separated,  each  to 
pursue  thier  own  wTay .  The  storm  had  spent  itself. 
Other  questions  already  engaged  the  attention  of 
the    Orthodox ;   and   others,  also,  were   soon  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Unitarians.     New  Haven 
theology  divided  the  former,  filling  up,  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  space  that  had  been 
devoted  to  the  Unitarian  controversy  ;   while  the 
latter  were  soon  to  find,  within  their  own  body, 
elements  as  inharmonious  as  those  from  the  com- 
munion   of  which  they  had  been  repelled.     In 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,    Theodore  Parker,   and 
others  who   sympathized  with   them,    the   new 
denomination  was  to  find  enough  to  occupy  its 
attention  ;  so  that  the  interest  of  its  real  history 
is  transferred  from   its   external  to   its  internal 
relations.     In  1835,  Henry  Ware,  Junior,  said  : 
"  This,  then,  is  the  present  aspect  of  our  religious 
'*  affairs.     We  have  discussed,  with  our  differing 
"brethren,  the   doctrines  respecting  which   we 
"differed;  and  the  questions  are  at  rest.     The 
''•result  is,  ice  are   a  community   oy  ourselves. 
"  When  we  began  the  debate,  we  were  members 
"  of  the  general  Congregational  body  ;  cumam- 
"nicants  at  the  same  tables;  and  sheep  under 
"the  same    shepherds.      (I    speak    in    general 
"terms.)     Now,  a  separation  has  taken  place. 
"We   have   our  own  Congregations,  our    own 
"  Ministers,  our  own  institutions  and  instruments 
"of  religious  improvement.     It   is   a   crisis  of 
"unspeakable   iuterest    to   us.     We   are  deeply 
"concerned  to  know  what  is  the  character  and 
"power  of  those  institutions;  what  the  nature 
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"and  operation  of  our  distinctive  faith;  and 
"how  far  we  are  faithful  representatives,  advo- 
cates, stewards,  of  that  pure  and  glorious 
"  Gospel,  on  whose  behalf  we  have  been  allowed 
"to  contend."— Memoir  of  H.  Ware,  Junior, 
378. 

It  is  instructive,  also,  to   note  the   views  and 

comments   of  Doctor   Channing,   in   1839.     He 

said  :    "  September    18,   1839.     I    would  that  I 

"could  look  to  Unitarianism  with  more  hope. 

"But  this  system  was,  at  its  recent  revival,  a 

"protest  of  the  understanding   against  absurd 

"dogmas,  rather  than  the  work  of  deep  religi- 

"ous  principle,  and  was  early  paralyzed  by  the 

"mixture  of  material  philosophy,  and  fell  too 

"  much  into  the  hands  of  scholars  and  political 

"  reformers  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a  want  of 

"vitality  and  force  which  gives  us  little  hope  of 

"its    accomplishing    much    under    its    present 

"auspices  or  in  its  present  form.     When  I  tell 

"  you  that  no  sect  in  this  country  has  taken  less 

"interest   in   the   slavery   question,  or  is   more 

"inclined  to  conservatism,  than  our  body,  you 

"will  judge  what  may  be   expected   from  it. 

"Whence  is  salvation   to   come?     This  is   the 

"  question  which  springs  up,  in  my  mind,  contin- 

"ually.     Is  the  world  to  receive   new  impulse 

"  from  individual  reformers,  or  from  new  organi- 

"  zations?     Or  is  the  work  to  go  on  by  a  more 

"silent,    unorganized    action   of    thought    and 

"  great   principles  in  the   mass?     Or  are  great 

"convulsions,  breaking  up  the  present  order  of 

"things,  as  in   the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

"  needed  to  the  introduction  of  a  reform  worthy 

"of  the  name?     Sometimes  I  fear  the  last,  so 

' '  rooted  seem  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  and 

"society.     But   I  live   in  hope  of  milder  pro- 

"  cesses. '' — Memoir  of  Channing,  ii.,  395. 

Two  j'ears  later,  speaking  of  Unitarianism,  he 
remarks:  "Its  history  is  singular.  It  began  as 
"a  protest  against  the  rejection  of  reason, — 
"against  mental  slavery.  It  pledged  itself  to 
"  progress,  as  its  life  and  end  ;  but  it  has  gradu- 
"ually  grown  stationary,  and  now  we  have  a 
"  Unitarian  Orthodoxy.  Perhaps,  this  is  not  to 
"  be  wondered  at  or  deplored,  for  all  reforming 
"bodies  seemed  doomed  to  stop,  in  order  to 
"keep  the  ground,  much  or  little,  wdiich  they 
1 '  have  gained.  They  become  conservative ;  and, 
"out  of  them,  must  spring  new  reformers,  to  be 
''persecuted  generally  by  the  old." — Channing' 's 
Memoir  a,  ii.,  399. 

Meanwhile  Orthodoxy  has  been  steadily  regain- 
ing the  ground  it  had  lost.  Unitarian  strength 
has  remained  nearly  stationary,  and,  relatively, 
has  lost  ground.  For  many  years,  it  has  scarcely 
added  more  than  one  or  two  to  its  list  of 
Churches,  in  Massachusetts.  Of  the  state  of  the 
Orthodox  Churches,  their  own  statistics  testify. 
As  long  ago  as  1855,  Doctor  Joseph  S.  Clark,  in 


a  historical  discourse,  referring  to  the  Churches  in  I 
the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  said  :   "  At  the  open-  m 
"  ing  of    the    present    century,  nearly    all    the- I 
"  Churches  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Minis-  I 
"ters  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pilgrim  Confer-  I 
il  ence,   were   more  or  less  tinctured  with  these  1 
"  Arminian  views,  mixed,  also,  with  Ariau  and  1 
"  Socinian  notions  concerning   the  character  of   I 
"  Christ.       Some    of  the   Churches    have    since    i 
"been  recovered,    wholly.      From    others,    the 
"evangelical  members  hive  seceded,  not  as  col- 
"  onies,  but   as  exiles,  to   be  gathered   into  the 
"nearest  evangelical  Churches,  in  the  vicinity, 
"  or  reorganized  by  themselves.     While  in  others 
"  still,  the  old  Puritan  faith  suffered  such  a  com- 
"  plete  paralysis,  that  no  signs  of  returning  life 
"have    yet  appeared,    and     Unitarianism    now 
"takes  its  place." — Clark's  Discourse   at   Ply- 
mouth, 1855,  20. 

"And  here  it  maybe  stated  that  those  five 
"  Churches  which  represented  the  evangelic  il  I 
"interest  on  this  ground,  forty  years  ago,  were 
"of  the  feeblest  class,  numbering  less  than 
"four  hundred  members  in  the  aggregate,  and 
"  without  a  dollar  of  Parish  funds  on  which  to 
"  rely  in  paying  their  Minister's  scanty  support, 
"  which,  by  the  b}7,  was  not  quite  four  hundred 
"dollars  per  annum,  on  the  average.  Now, 
"the  fourteen  evangelical  Ctmrches  among  us, 
"though  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  in  a 
"state  of  infancy,  number  nearly  one  thousand 
"  members  ;  and,  after  having  built  twelve  meet- 
"  ing-houses,  during  this  time,  are  paying  an 
' '  average  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars.  Let  it 
"  be  considered,  too,  that  just  one-half  of  these 
"Churches  have  actually  been  recovered,  either 
"with  or  without  the  loss  of  meeting- houses 
"  and  Parish  funds  from  a  lapsed  condition — a 
"much  more  difficult  achievement  than  simply 
"to  colonize  in  a  new  place." — ClarVs  Dis- 
course at  Plymouth,  26. 

And,  in  another  discourse,  he  remarks : 
"Thus  it  appears  that  within  the  bounds  of  the 
"Barnstable  Conference,  where,  fifty  years  ago, 
"  out  of  twenty  Congregational  Churches  plant- 
"  ed  by  Puritan  hands,  only  two  or  three  adher- 
ed to  the  doctrines  of  grace  on  which  they 
"  were  founded,  there  are  now  thirty  to  hold 
"them  forth;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  all 
v'  that  fell  away,  only  two  or  three  now  remain 
"to  be  recovered.11 — ClarVs  Discourse  before 
the  Barnstaple  Conference,  1855,  32. 

Before  the  death  of  Channing,  the  original 
force  of  the  Unitarian  movement  had  spent  it- 
self. The  party  zeal  that  had  been  inflamed  by 
the  collision  of  Church  and  Parish,  in  so  many 
quarters,  ceased,  when,  in  1834,  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  went  into  operation. 
Controversy,  to  the  extent  which  it  had  been 
carried,  had  become  distasteful. 
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tion  had  come  upon  the  stage,  to  whom  the 
■questions  that,  twenty  years  before,  had  been 
so  fiercely  agitated,  seemed  obsolete  and  out  of 
•date.  Unitarian! sm  and  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalism were  organically  distinct ;  and  each 
was  left  to  work  out,  for  itself,  the  problem  of 
its  future.  Time  had  chilled  the  enthusiasm 
and  abated  the  hope  of  those  who,  once,  antici- 
pated that  the  millenial  era  of  rational  Christi- 
anity had  dawned,  and  that,  in  its  new  light, 
old  sectarian  lines  and  doctrinal  distinctions 
must  fade  away.  They  found  it  no  easy  task 
to  maintain  theirown  position;  and  absolutely 
impossible  to  keep  pace,  relatively,  with  other 
Reno  urinations,  iu  their  steady  and  vigorous 
grow  ih. 

This,  alone,  would,  naturally,  have  a  prejudi- 
cial effect  upon  denominational  enthusiasm. 
But  ether  causes  co-operated  with  it.  A  body 
subjected  to  assault,  is  often  compacted  by  ex- 
ternal pressure.  This  was  the  case  with  Uni- 
torianism,  in  its  early  growth.  But  the  time 
•came  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  Internal 
•discords  and  incongruities  of  sentiment,  that 
had  all  along  existed,  now  found  expression. 
As  long  as  it  was  attacked  from  without,  Uni- 
tarianism  might  lace  opposition  by  its  own 
negations;  -and  its  negative  ground  was  strong- 
est and  most  tenable.  Men  who  could  agree  in 
scarcely  anything  else,  were  agreed  in  rejecting 
what  they  regarded  as  absurd.  They  might 
differ  on  the  Atonement,  on  the  person  of 
Christ,  on  numberless  points,  indeed,  but  they 
-were  one  in  their  rejection  of  what  they  classed 
with  mediaeval  traditions  or  superstitions. 

But  the  time  of  peace  came,  or,  at  least,  of 
comparative  repose.  Unitarians  could  look  one 
another  in  the  face,  and  discuss  their  common 
01  differing  opinions.  The  occasion  for  doing 
so,  soon  came.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  startled 
his  clerical  brethien  by  the  religious  radicalism 
to  which  he  gave  expression  (1837)  in  address- 
ing the  theological  students  at  Cambridge. 
Radical  as  they  had  been,  they  now  saw  them- 
selves so  far  outdone,  that  many  of  them  dis- 
cerned more  to  apprehend  from  sedition  or 
divergent  doctrines,  in  their  own  canrp,  than 
from  assailants  outside  their  own  denomina- 
tional lines. 

Their  mingled  surprise  and  indignation  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  subside,  before  new  occa- 
sion of  offence  was  given  by  a  Discourse  on 
The  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity, 
preached  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Shackford.  Boston,  on  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
1841,  by  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Roxbury.  In  a  tone  at  once 
bold  and  eloquent,  he  asserted,  for  himself,  an 
independence  of  thought  and  a  freedom  in  the 
interpretation  of  long-accepted  doctrines,  which 


he  could  plausibly  represent  as  sanctioned  by 
the  original  principles  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment. Conservative  Unitarians  wTere  eager  to 
disown  him.  He  was  a  scandal  to  their  ortho- 
doxy. His  real  genius  could  not  atone  for  his 
grievous  offence.  The  cold  shoulder  was 
turned  upon  him  ;  but  it  only  served  to  render 
him  more  defiant.  He  was  strong  enough  to 
maintain  his  own  ground,  with  hardly  a  single 
clerical  ally.  Friends  rallied  around  him. 
Music  Hall,  in  Boston,  was  crowded  to  hear 
him.  No  Unitarian  Clergyman,  since  Chan- 
ging was  in  his  zenith,  had  secured  such  enthu- 
siastic admirers  and  followers.  Young  clergy- 
men might  be  found  eager  to  rival  his  hetero- 
doxy, when  they  could  not  his  genius. 

The  denomination  was  doctrinally  demoral- 
ized. Theodore  Parker  would  have  laughed  to 
scorn  the  attempt  to  impose  upon  him  a  Uni- 
tarian Creed.  He  planted  his  foot  on  the 
Absolute  Religion;  and  standing  on  the  rock, 
hurled  his  contempt  at  weak-minded  adherents 
to  the  old  traditions. 

For  twenty  years,  nearly,  he  worked  with 
resolute  will  and  giant  energy.  But  he  did 
not  work  to  build  up,  to  organize,  or  to  com- 
bine. He  sowed  the  seed  of  dissension,  broad- 
cast; and  it  was  not  lost.  When  he  died,  Uni- 
tarianism  suggested  to  the  world  far  other 
ideas  than  in  its  earlier  days.  The  strangest 
elements  were  sheltered  under  the  name.  There 
was  a  right  wing  and  a  left  wing — the  one 
touching  Orthodoxy  and  sanctioning  or  shel- 
tering it,  in  such  clergymen  as  Cooliclge, 
Huntington  and  Gage;  the  other  favoring  the 
baldest  rationalism,  or  beating  applause,  when 
men  like  C.  C.  Burleigh  declared,  publicly,  in  a 
representative  Unitarian  body,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  meant  simply  Mister. 

In  1865,  the  attempt  was  made  to  organize 
the  Unitarian  body  as  a  denomination.  An- 
nual Conventions  have  since  been  held,  at 
which  large  delegations,  from  East  and  West, 
have  been  present,  and  earnest  discussions  have 
taken  place.  It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  pre- 
dict the  fate  of  the  new  policy.  Unitarian- 
ism  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  an  actual 
advance ;  but  it  is  questionable—judging 
from  its  present  aspects — whether  it  will  ever 
recover  the  relative  position  that  it  held  in 
the  days  of  Channing.  Its  hope  for  the  future 
is  in  the  disintegration  of  other  bodies,  that 
may  help  to  swell  its  ranks. 

The  literature  of  this  extended  controversy  is 
as  worthy  of  attention,  however,  as  its  history. 
Many  of  the  works  which  were  produced  by  it 
have  been  noticed,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
employed,  in  the  preceding  historical  sketch  ; 
but  there  were  many  others  which  have  not  been 
referred  to.     The  following  list  of  titles,  is  an 
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attempt  to  notice  those  which  have  fallen  under 
our  own  eye.  It  might  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, by  including  in  it  works  not  directly 
controversial,  although  produced  in  connection 
with  the  Unitarian  Controversy.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  others  have  been  omitted  from  the  fact 
that  their  exact  titles  could  not  readily  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  believed,  however,  that  few  of 
any  great  importance  have  been  omitted,  al- 
though some  must  have  escaped  our  notice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    THE    UNITARIAN    CON- 
TROVERSY. 

The  Mystery  of  God  Incarnate,  or  the  Word 
made  Flesh,  cleared  up,  &c.  By  Samuel  Ea- 
ton. 1650. 
The  Meritorious  Price  of  our  Redemption,  Jus- 
tification, &c,  clearing  it  from  some  common 
errors,  showing  that  Christ  did  not  suffer 
for  us  these  unutterable  torments  of  God's 
wrath,  &c.  London:  1650.  Quarto,  pp. 
158. 

Vindication  or  further  confirmation  of  some  of 
the  Scriptures  produced  to  prove  the  Divin- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ,  distorted  and  miserably 
wrested  and  abused  by  Mr.  John  Knowles, 
&c.     By  Samuel  Eaton.     1651. 

A  Discussion  of  the  great  point  in  Divinity, 
the  Sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  the  Question 
about  his  Righteousness,  Active,  Passive ;  and 
the  Imputation  thereof.  Being  an  Answer  to 
a  Dialogue,  entitled  The  Meritorious  Price  of 
our  Redemption,  Justification,  &c.  By  John 
Norton.     London:  1653. 

The  Meritorious  Price  of  man's  Redemption,  or 
Christ's  satisfaction  discussed  and  explained. 
(With  Answer  to  Norton.)  London:  1655. 
Quarto,  pp.  439. 

The  Doctrine  of  Life,  or,  of  man's  Redemption, 
by  the  Seed  of  Eve,  the  Seed  of  Abraham, 
the  Seed  of  David,  &c,  wherein  sundry  other 
fundamental  points  are  discussed  and  cleared 
from  some  common  mistakes.  By  Edward 
Holy oke  of  New  England.  London:  1658. 
Quarto,  pp.  426. 

Goliathus  Detruncatus.  Against  Whiston,  to 
prove  that  most  of  the  Auto-Nicene  fathers 
were  Orthodox  and  not  Arian.  By  Cotton 
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I.— BOTTLE-HILL   (OH   MADISON,    N.    J.,) 
DURING   THE    REVOLUTION.— Conclud- 
ed,  FROM  Pace  21 8. 

By   'hie  late  Rev.    Samuel   L.   Tuttle,    of 
Madison,.  New  Jersey. 

While  the  Army  was  encamped  here,  a  Com- 
pany of   armed  sentinels  was  stationed  on  the 
crown  of  Short-bills,  at  a  point  about  four  rods 
South   of  the  main   road,  and  nearly  in  front  of 
the   residence   of  the  late  Bishop  Hobart.     This 
point  commanded  a  view  of  the  entire  country 
East  oi  the  mountain,  including  New  York  Bay, 
Staten-island,  Newark  Bay,  Newark,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Springfield,  and,   in  fact,   the    entire  sea- 
board in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  so  that  the 
slightest   movement   of   the   enemy,    in  all  that 
wide  region,    could,   without   difficulty,  be  de- 
tected.    It  also  commanded  a  view  of  the  entire 
region,  West  of  the  mountain,  to  the  crown  of 
the   hills   which  lie    back   of    Morristown,   and 
extending  to  Basking- ridge,  Pluckamin,  and  the 
hills   in    the   vicinity    of  Middle- brook,    on   the 
South,  and  over  to  Whippany,  Montville,  Pomp- 
ton,  Ringwood,  and,  across  the  State-line,  among 
the  mountains  of  Orange- county,  New  York,  on 
the    North.       On    that  commanding    elevation, 
which  could,  itself,  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the 
Short-hills,  over  all  this  wide  extent  of  territory, 
the  means  were  kept  for  alarming  the  inhabitants 
of    the    interior,    in    case    or    any    threatening- 
movements  of  the  enemy,  in  any  direction.     A 
cannon — an    eighteen-pounder,    called   in    those 
times,   "The  Old  Sow  "—fired  every  half-hour, 
answered  this  object  during  the  day-time  and  in 
very  stormy  and  dark  nights  ;  while  an  immense 
fire,   or   beacon-light,    answered  the   end,  at  all 
other  times.     A  log-house  or  two,  it  is  believed, 
with  fire-places  and  accommodations  for  sleeping, 
were  erected   there,  for  the  use  of  the  sentinels, 
who,  by  relieving  one  another,  at  definite  inter- 
vals, kept  careful  watch,  both  by  day  and  night 
— their  eyes  continually  sweeping   over   all  the 
vast   extent   of  country  that  lay  stretched   out, 
like  a  map,  before  them.     The  beacon-light  w^as 
constructed    of    dry  rails,   laid   up,   in   a  crib- 
fashion,  around   a  high-pole.     This   was  filled 
Hist.  Mag.  Vol.  IX.  22. 


with  various  combustible  materials  ;  while  a  tar- 
barrel  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pole. . 
When  the  sentinels  discovered  any  movement  of 
the  enemy,  of  a  threatening  character,  either  the 
alarm-gun  was  fired  or  this  mass  of  combustibles 
was  set  in  a  blaze,  so  that  tidings  were  spread, 
almost  instantaneously,  over  the  whole  region. 
There  are  several  persons  still  living,  in  this 
place,  who  remember  to  have  heard  that  dismal 
alarm- gun  booming,  and  to  have  seen  those 
beacons  sending  out  their  baleful  and  terrific 
light,  from  that  high  point  of  observation  ;  and. 
who  remember,  also,  to  have  seen  the  inhabitants, 
armed  with  their  muskets,  making  all  possible 
haste  to  Chatham-bridge  and  the  Short-hills,  the 
places  of  rendezvous,  in  such  eases,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  crossing  over  into  this  valley. 
Every  ear  was  open,  at  all  hours  of  day  and 
night,  to  catch  the  first  note  of  warning  from 
that  old  field-piece,  whose  sound  was  known  by 
all  ;  and  there  were  but  few  moments,  during  the 
watches  of  the  night,  in  which  there  were  not 
anxious  eyes  peering  through  the  darkness^ 
towards  the  East,  to  see  whether  or  not  that 
beacon- fire  was  burning. 

Dining  the  whole  of  the  Winter  in  which  the 
Army  was  encamped  in  this  vicinity,  the  com- 
munity here  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual 
excitement  and  solicitude.  The  alarm-gun  was 
firing  ;  or  the  beacon-light  was  burning ;  or  the 
sounds  of  the  fife  and  drum  were  heard;  or 
Companies  of  soldiers  were  passing  and  repass- 
ing ;  or  the  Minute-men  of  this  County  and 
vicinity  were  hurrying,  back  and  forth ;  or  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  his  suite  and  Life- 
guards were  going  from,  or  returning  to,  their 
Head-quarters ;  or  some  General  Parade  was  taking 
place,  on  the  camp-ground  ;  or  some  Tory  spies 
were  seen  prowling  about  the  vicinity  ;  or  some 
company  of  the  enemy's  troops,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Tory  guides,  was  committing  depreda- 
tions, in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  or  some 
other  thing  of  a  similar  character  was  continually 
occurring  to  keep  those  who  resided  here  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  fear.  On  the  Sabbath, 
the  officers  who  were  quartered  in  the  village 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  billetted  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood  were  often  seen  in 
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the  old  sanctuary  that  then  stood  upon  the  hill  ; 
and  it  was  no  unusual  thing-  to  see  General 
Washington  and  his  accomplished  lady,  mounted 
on  hay  horses  and  accompanied  by  their  faithful 
mulatto,  "Bill,"  and  fifty  or  sixty  mounted 
Life-guards,  passing  through  our  village,  on 
their  way  either  to  or  from  their  quarters,  in 
Morristown ;  and,  at  such  times,  "'the  star- 
-spangled banner"  was  sure  to  float  from  our 
village  liberty-pole,  while  our  ancestors  congre- 
gated along  the  highway  where  he  was  to  pass 
and  around  our  village  inn  (where  he  generally 
called)  to  do  honor  to  the  man  to  whose  fidelity 
and  martial  skill  all  eyes  were  turned  for  the 
salvation  of  our  country. 

While  the  Army  was  encamped  in  Lowantica, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy,  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  were  held,  in  this  vicinity,  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  Some  of  these  were  Hessians,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
and  others  were  Englishmen  who  had  been  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Princeton.  i?ome  of  them  were 
kept  under  armed  guards,  at  private  houses,  near 
the  camp  :  others  were  kept  in  cabins,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  camp  itself.  One  of 
them,  a  hard-faced  British  officer,  as  I  have  been 
told  by  Mr.  Halsey  Munson,  was  quartered  in 
the  house  of  his  father,  where  Mr.  David  M. 
Force  now  resides.  This  officer  had  a  mortal 
antipathy  against  our  Army  and  our  countrymen, 
in  general  ;  and  was  the  occasion,  at  times,  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
the  most  violent  passions  ;  and,  in  instances  not 
a  few,  he  is  said  to  have  roared  and  raged  like  a 
wild  bull  in  a  net.  He  never  ate  a  meal,  while 
there,  without  first  wiping  his  plate  with  the  skirt 
of  his  coat,  saying  that  he  was  continually  afraid 
that  these  rebel  Americans  would  poison  him. 
On  one  occasion,  having  been  allowed  to  go  to 
Morristown,  in  company  with  an  armed  attend- 
ant, he  became  grossly  intoxicated  and  sought  to 
make  his  escape ;  but  he  was  taken  again  and 
severely  flogged.  This,  of  course,  called  forth 
his  fiercest  displeasure ;  and,  after  dealing  out 
curses  upon  the  Americans,  of  the  bitterest 
character,  he  declared  "  as  to  the  flogging  part  of 
"it,  he  did  not  mind  that;  but  to  be  put 
"through  the  operation  by  these  rebels"  (and 
these  he  preceded  by  a  hard  qualifying  word) 
"  that  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could 
"bear!" 

During  the  same  Winter,  while  our  Army  was 
quartered  here,  several  of  the  soldiers  deserted 
the  camp  and  fled  to  their  homes ;  and,  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  doing  so,  some  of 
these  were  taken,  and  returned  to  Spring-valley, 
and  punished  with  great  severity.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Silas  Brookfield — who  formerly 
resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  from 
the  camp  ;  who  died  a  few  years  since,  at   an 


advanced  age;  and  who  was  himself  a  witness 
of  the  scene — for  saying,  that  one  of  these 
deserters  was  hung,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
nearly  opposite  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
residence  of  Joseph  E.  Muchmore;  and  that  he 
was  buried  there,  also,  at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows. Mr.  Brookfield,  not  long  before  his  death, 
designated  the  place  where  this  occurred  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  while  the 
workmen  were  engaged,  a  few  weeks  since,  in 
excavating  a  cellar,  on  that  very  site,  for  a  new 
house  which  Doctor  William  Kitchell  is  now 
erecting,  they  struck  upon  what  was  evidently 
the  grave  of  some  human  being  who  had  been 
interred  there,  many  years  ago.  The  name  of 
this  deserter  was  Springer,  as  it  is  stated  by  Mrs. 
Silas  Lindsley  ;  and  this  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  place  of  his  burial. 

During  the  same  Winter,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Brookfield  family  and  others,  there  was  one 
instance  of  "running  the  gauntlet,"  on  the 
Lowantica  encampment ;  and  that,  also,  was 
the  case  of  a  deserter.  The  place  where  it  was 
done,  was  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  other 
one  was  hung ;  that  is,  on  the  level  ground,  on 
the  hills,  between  the  camp  and  the  old  road  to 
Morristown,  on  which  the  residence  of  Joseph 
E.  Muchmore  now  stands.  The  whole  Battalion 
to  which  the  deserter  belonged,  consisting  of 
from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  men,  was 
formed  into  two  lines,  about  four  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  Every  man  was  provided 
witm  a  stout  whip,  cut  from  the  woods ;  the 
officers  were  placed  behind  the  lines,  on  either 
side,  to  see  that  the  soldiers  faithfully  performed 
their  duty  ;  and,  when  thus  arranged,  the  poor 
criminal,  stripped  of  every  thing,  save  his  pan- 
taloons, was  obliged  to  run  through  the  open 
ranks,  while  the  soldiers,  on  either  side,  applied 
their  whips  to  his  bare  back  as  he  made  his  way 
between  them.  This  man  was  sentenced  to  go 
through  the  lines,  in  this  way,  three  times.  The 
first  time,  he  flew  through  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  miss  almost  every  blow  that  was  aimed  at 
him.  The  next  time,  having  lost,  in  a  measure, 
his  freshness,  he  ran  less  rapidly,  and  received 
more  of  the  lashes  of  his  comrades ;  while,  in 
passing  through  the  last  line,  he  became  very 
much  exhausted ;  fell  down,  frequently ;  and 
received  a  blow  from  nearly  every  soldier  in  the 
lines  ;  while  the  blood  ran  clown  in  streams  from 
his  lacerated  back.  Supposing  the  men  to  have 
been  ranged  in  the  ranks  at  the  distance  of 
about  four  feet  from  each  other,  so  as  to  allow 
them  the  free  use  of  those  whips,  the  gauntlet 
must,  have  been,  in  this  case,  from  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length — a  serious  race 
for  a  man  to  run  for  his  life,  not  once,  merely, 
but  thrice!  The  unhappy  deserter,  in  this  case, 
survived  this  painful  ordeal,  and  became  one  of 
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Bit  most  orderly  and  efficient  soldiers  in  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Ichabod  Bruen,  who  is  living  in  this  place, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  remembers  that,  when 
he  was  in  his  sixth  year,  a  soldier  who  was  quar- 
tered at  his  father's  house  took  him  up,  one  day, 
to  the  Lowantica  encampment,  befo/a  breakfast. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  General  Parade, 
when  all  the  soldiers  who  were  billetted  in 
private  houses,  as  well  as  those  in  the  camp, 
were  required  to  be  present  and  to  be  drilled  and 
reviewed  by  their  officers.  While  he  was  there, 
the  soldiers  were  taking  their  breakfast.  In  the 
hut  where  he  happened  to  be,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  soldiers  attended  to  the  cooking  ;  and  the 
meal  consisted  of  beef-steak  and  coffee,  the  latter 
of  which  was  taken  from  small  wooden  bowls. 
In  most  cases,  what  was  called  a  "  mess''  lodged 
in  a  single  cabin  ;  and  each  man  having  drawn 
his  rations  from  the  Commissary's  office,  they 
usually  took  turns  in  preparing  their  food  for  the 
table. 

A  number  of  men,  Mr.  Bruen  stated,  were 
employed  to  do  the  butehering  for  the  Army ; 
and,  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  he  saw  them 
slaughter  and  dress  an  ox. 

Amoug  those  who  acted  as  Suttlers  in  the 
camp,  were  Jonathan  Bruen,  Thomas  Coyle, 
Daniel  Thompson,  and  Jonathan  Nicholas,  all  of 
them  residents  of  Bottle-hill. 

Veiy  many  of  the  soldiers  were  very  profane 
and  very  corrupt ;  and  as  there  was  compara- 
tively little  to  occupy  their  time,  during  their 
encampment,  here,  they  did  much  to  destroy  aud 
corrupt  one  another.  From  the  Life  of  Doctor 
Ashbel  Green,  we  have  lamentable  proof  of  the 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  gambling,  not 
only  in  the  camp  but  also  in  private  houses, 
where  the  soldiers  were  billetted ;  and,  in  this 
way,  the  presence  of  the  Army  was  attended  with 
the  most  disastrous  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
all  classes  of  the  people.  After  this  manner  did 
that  memorable  Winter  pass  away.  Many  were 
the  hardships  which  were  endured,  both  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region  and  by  the  Army; 
and  many,  too,  were  the  incidents  of  interest 
which  occurred  in  this  vicinit*,  at  that  time. 
Many  a  poor  soldier  closed  his  life  here,  without 
the  ministrations  of  mother,  or  wife,  or  sister, 
under  the  power  of  that  dire  disease  of  which 
we  have  spoken  ;  and  the  remains  of  many  such, 
doubtless,  were  deposited  in  manv  places,  not 
only  in  Lowantica-valley  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  this  County,  to  await  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

At  length,  after  having  been  encamped  in 
Lowantica-valley  and  billetted,  as  above  describ- 
ed, in  private  houses,  here,  for  about  five  months, 
the  encampment;  wTas  broken  up  and  the  Army 
returned  in  the  same  way  that  it  came — to  wit, 


by  the  way  of  New  Vernon,  Basking-ridge,  and 
Pluckamin — to  Middle-brook,  near  Somerville, 
where  they  were  met  by  other  detachments; 
and,  from  thence,  they  went  forth  to  encounter 
the  anxieties  and  evils  of  another  Campaign. 
The  effect  of  this  long  encampment  here  wasfin 
many  respects,  yery  disastrous  to  those  who  re- 
sided in  this  vicinity.  Many  valuable  lives  were 
lost,  in  consequence,  and  the  entire  community 
was  greatly  impoverished  ;  and  yet,  as  their  his- 
torian, I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  they  never,  for  one  moment,  wavered  in 
reference  to  the  sacked  cause  in  which  they  had 
embarked;  and  they  never  refused,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  do  all  that  was  in  their  power 
to  bring  that  cause  to  a  successful  issue. 

During  the  Fall  succeeding  the  breaking  up  of 
the  encampment  in  Lowantica-valley — to  wit,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  October,  1777— the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  rejoicing  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
at  the  North.  When  the  tidings  first  reached 
Bottle-hill,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy 
awakened  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 
This  event  was  spoken  of,  with  devout  gratitude, 
in  the  old  Meeting-house,  on  the  hill ;  and  there 
is  one,  at  least,  still  living  among  us — Mrs.  Sarah 
Richards — at  that  time,  a  little  girl  of  about 
eight  years  of  age,  who  remembers  seeing  the 
houses  illuminated,  on  the  occasion,  while  the 
flag  floated  from  the  village  liberty-pole,  guns 
w7ere  fired,  tar-barrels  burned  in  the  open  plat, 
by  the  inn — near  the  site  of  the  Presbyterian 
Lecture-room — and  young  men,  in  considerable 
numbers,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode,  back  and 
forth,  from  the  village,  in  every  direction,  ex- 
claiming as  they  went :  "  Glorious  news  !  Gates 
"is  victorious!  Burgoyne  has  surrendered! 
"  Burgoyne  has  surrendered !  Huzza  for  Wash- 
ington! Huzza  for  Independence!"  while 
the  occupants  of  the  houses  which  they  passed, 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  flew  to  the  road  side, 
as  they  dashed  by,  and  gave  them  their  hearty 
cheers  and  congratulations. 

Aud  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  I  may  here  state 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  Bottle-hill  to  hail  events  of  tltis  char- 
acter, in  the  manner  which  has  just  been 
described.  Residing,  as  they  did,  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  they  were  obliged  to  experi- 
ence much  more  than  the  usual  share  of  the 
inconveniences  and  burdens  incident  to  the  War,  . 
they  would  naturally  feel  a  much  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  joy  at  each  new  success 
which  attended  our  Army.  It  is  a  fact  that  does 
honor  to  our  ancestors,  dwelling  in  Bottle-hill 
and  its  vicinity,  that,  while  they  were  doing  so 
much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  by 
opening  their  doors  and  their  granaries  to  the 
American  forces,  all  of  them  who  were  able  to 
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bear  arms  were  engaged,  in  one  way  or  another, 
in  actively  opposing  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
A  large  number  of  our  most  valuable  citizens 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  War,  and  continued  with  it,  through  all 
its  various  stages,  to  its  close.  Others  suffered 
themselves  to  be  registered  as  "Minute-men," 
whose  business  it  was,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
fly  to  arms  upon  the  announcement  of  danger. 
Among  those  who  were  either  regularly  enlisted 
or  who  rendered  service  as  "Minute-men,"  from 
this  place,  were  the  following,  whose  names  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  record  in  this  history  : 
Lieutenant  Silas  Hand,  John  Miller,  Samuel 
Denman,  John  Cook,  George  Minthom,  Jabez 
Tichenor,  Lieutenant  Noacliak  Wade,  Surgeon 
Peter  Smith,  Captain  Benjamin  Carter,  Lieuten- 
ant John  Roberts,  Luke  Miller,  Josiah  Burnet, 
Jeremiah  Carter,  Cornelius  Genung,  Captain 
Thompson  of  the  New  Jersey  Artillery  (who  had 
both  legs  shot  off,  at  the  battle  of  Springfield ; 
and  who  died,  urging  his  Company  never  to  give 
up  to  the  enemy),  Captain  Eliakim  Little — also 
of  the  New  Jersey  Artillery  (whose  Company,  by 
desperate  fighting,  held  the  enemy  at  bay  for 
two  hours,  until  they  were  relieved  and  the 
enemy  routed)  Samuel,  Paul,  and  John  Bonnel, 
Robert  Pollard,  (who  was  shot  through  the  body 
at  the  battle  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and  yet  sur- 
vived many  years,  after  the  War  was  concluded) 
Epraim  Say  re,  (who  acted,  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  the  Commissary  Department  of  the 
Army,)  James  Brookfielcl,  Samuel  Day,  Ellis 
Cook,  Caleb  Horton,  (son  of  the  first  Pastor  of 
this  village,)  Joseph  Bruen,  Benjamin  Harris, 
Captain  William  Day,  Benjamin  Bonnel,  (who 
assisted  in  carting  the  guns  which  were  captured, 
by  our  troops,  in  a  British  sloop  which  was 
grounded  in  the  Elizabethtown-creek,  to  the 
armory,  at  Morristown,)  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Day,  Captain  John  Howell,  Colonel  Seely,  and 
others.  Of  the  famous  Company  of  Life-guards 
which  accompanied  Washington  through  all  his 
movements,  during  the  War,  four,  at  least,  have 
been  known  to  be  residents  of  Bottle-hill,  their 
names  being  Samuel  Pierson,  Benjamin  Bonnel, 
Nathaniel  Crane,  and  Daniel  Vreeland,  all  of 
whom  lived  several  years  after  the  War,  in  this 
vicinity. 

One  of  these  men,  Samuel  Pierson,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  athletic  and  tourageous  man 
and  an  expert  horseman.  On  one  occasion, 
while  the  Americans  and  British  were  about 
joining  in  battle — it  is  believed  that  it  was  the 
battle  of  Chadd's  Ford — Washington  entrusted 
him  with  some  very  important  dispatches, 
directing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  ride  to  the 
bank  of  a  certain  river,  which  was  named,  and 
wait  there  until  a  person  who  was  described, 
should  cross  over  from  the  opposite  side,  in  a 


boat,  to  meet  him.  He  accordingly  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  reached  the  appointed  place  ;  but, 
seeing  no  one,  on  the  opposite  bank,  or  in  a  boat, 
in  the  act  of  crossing,  he  plunged  into  the  river 
with  his  horse  and  swam  over,  but  just  as  he 
was  approaching  the  shore,  the  person  whom  he 
was  expecting  emerged  from  the  bushes  and 
entered  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  to 
meet  him.  Guiding  his  horse  up  to  the  boat,  he 
threw  the  dispatches  into  the  hands  of  this 
person  and  swam  his  horse  back,  from  whence  he 
came;  and  flew  thence  back  to  Head- quarters. 
It  happened  that  the  missives  fell  into  the  right 
hands.  But  the  next  day,  five  soldiers  proceeded 
to  Pierson's  tent  and  marched  him  down  to 
Washington's  marquee,  very  much  to  his  aston- 
ishment. When  he  was  brought  before  the 
Commander-in-chief,  said  he  to  him  :  "  Pierson  ! 
"you  _  have  disobeyed  orders."  "In  what 
"respect,"  inquired  Pierson,  and  added,  "I 
"  have  risked  my  life  to  carry  out  your  direc- 
"  tions."  "  I  tolel  you,"  said  Washington,  "to 
"  wait  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  until  the  dis- 
"  patches  should  be  called  for,  by  a  certain  per- 
"son,  whom  I  described;  and  you  plunged 
"into  the  river,  bearing  the  dispatches  over 
"  yourself,  and,  by  this  means,  you  exposed  our 
' ;  Army  to  imminent  jeopardy."  Dropping  upon 
one  knee,  in  an  instant,  said  the  impulsive  soldier, 
"I  see  it.  I  beg  your  Honor's  pardon.  I  will 
"do  the  like  never  again."  "  Rise,  then,"  said 
the  forbearing  and  magnanimous  Washington. 
"I  forgive  you  this  offence,  Pierson;  but  re- 
"  member  that  a  repetition  will  cost  you  more 
"dearly  than  this  has  done.  My  orders,  to  the 
"  letter,  mu.-t  be  obeyed." 

On  another  occasion,  while  the  famous  battle 
of  Monmouth  was  at  its  height,  he  was  again 
entrusted  with  dispatches  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  to  one  of  the  other  officers  who  'was  com- 
manding in  a  remote  part  of  the  scene  of  the 
engagement,  while  his  only  way  of  reaching 
that  point  lay  directly  across  the  fire  of  the 
enemv.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  dashed 
into  the  very  storm  of  bullets  which  were  falling 
like  hail  around  him.  His  horse  was  soon 
struck  by  a  cannon-ball  and  instantly  killed. 
"Dispatches  from  the  Commander-in-chief,"  he 
exclaimed,  when  another  horse  was  instantly  at 
his  disposal  ;  and  he  was  again  flying  on  his 
fearful  errand,  through  showeis  of  lead.  This 
horse  was  also  shot ;  and,  in  making  his  death- 
plunge,  he  fell  upon  his  leg  and  severely  injured 
him  ;  but,  upon  being  extricated,  he  was  placed 
upon  a  third  horse,  and,  in  this  way.  was  able  to 
reach  the  place  of  his  destination  and  hand  over 
the  missives  of  Washington.  Upon  seeing  him, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Commander-in-chief  said 
to  him,  "Pierson!  did  you  deliver  those  dis- 
" patches ?  "    "I  did,  Sir,"  said  the  brave  man. 
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"I  feared,"  said  Washington,  "when  you  set 
"out  with  them  I  should  never  see  you  again. 
"  Were  you  injured  any  ?"  "  O,  no,  General"'  re- 
plied he,  "I  had  two  horses  killed  under  me 
"one  of  which,  in  falling,  injured  me  a  little  ; 
"  and  on  the  third  I  got  safely  through  and  now, 
"  thank  God,  I  am  here  at  your  service  again, 
"Sir."  "Well  done,  Pierson,"  said  Washing- 
ton, "your  fidelity  and  courage  have  merited 
"  and  secured  your  commander's  warm  admira- 
"tion!" 

While  these  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  men 
were,  away  from  their  homes,  exposed  to  all 
the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  Army,  their 
no  less  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  mothers,  and 
wives,  and  sisters  were  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  fields,  and  in  providing,  as  best  they  could, 
for  the  wants  of  their  respective  households. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Richards  informs  us  that,  during  al- 
most the  entire  period  of  the  War,  an  aunt  of 
hers,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  son  and  a  female 
relative,  performed  nearly  all  the  labor  required 
on  the  farm,  which  her  husband  had  left  in  her 
•care  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  Army  ;  that 
>he  ploughed  and  harrowed  the  fields;  that  she 
cut  the  grain  and  the  grass,  and  gathered  them 
into  the  bam ;  that  she  thrashed  the  grain,  and 
carried  it  to  the  mill  ;  that  she  cut  wood  in  the 
forest,  and  drew  it  to  her  door  ;  and  that  she  did 
all  the  other  labor  required  of  the  other  sex,  in 
order  to  make  her  children  and  herself  comfort- 
able. The  same  things  are  stated,  also,  respect- 
ing Mrs.  James  Brooktield,  of  Lowautica-valley, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  an- 
other connection.  And  these  were  only  two  of 
scores  of  instances  which  actually  occurred,  in 
this  community — in  some  cases,  large  families 
being  dependent  entirely  upon  the  labors  of 
these  noble  women. 

Sometime  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 
1777,  as  we  learn  from  affidavits  made  by  revo- 
lutionary soldiers  applying  for  pensions,  through 
the  Hon.  Silas  Condit  of  Morristown,  a  party  of 
eighty  Hessians,  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  Tory 
guides — all  of  them  on  horseback,  and  on  their 
way  over  Short-hills — were  captured  by  two  or 
three  Companies  of  our  Militia,  and  taken  pris- 
oners at  Connecticut  Farms.  Some  of  them 
were  killed,  and  some  fearfully  wounded ;  and 
the  whole  company  was  marched,  uuder  strong 
guards,  through  this  place,  to  Morristown, 
where  they  were  confined.  Their  march  through 
our  village  created  great  excitement,  and  called 
forth  long  and  loud  cheering. 

During  the  Winter  succeeding  the  encamp- 
ment in  this  place,  the  Army  went  into  Winter- 
quarters  at  Middle-brook,  on  the  Raritan,  near  the 
present  site  of  Somerville  and  about  ten  miles 
North-west  of  New  Brunswick.  A  considerable 
number  of  both  officers  and  privates,  however, 


were  billetted,  at  the  same  time,  in  Bottle-hill 
and  its  vicinity  ;  and  these,  we  have  the  author- 
ity of  the  late  Azariah  Carter  for  saying,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  from  New  England.  It  is 
probable  that  a  few  of  the  cabins  which  were  yet 
standiug  in  Lowantica-valley  were  occupied  in 
this  way  ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  were 
quartered  in  this  neighborhood  was  lodged  in 
private  houses — the  best  rooms  being  given  up, 
as  before,  for  their  accommodation.  Several  of 
the  leading  officers  of  the  Army  made  their  Head- 
quarters here  ;  and,  in  various  ways,  our  citizens 
were  almost  as  much  burdened  with  the  support 
of  the  forces  as  they  wTere  during  the  preceding 
Winter.  Many  of  them,  also,  were  engaged, 
during  the  season,  in  carting  provisions,  etc.,  to 
the  encampment  on  the  Rauitau. 

It  was  during  that  Winter,  it  is  believed,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  thrown  into  a 
great  excitement  by  the  intelligence  that  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  had 
landed  at  Elizabethtown  point  and  wrere  advanc- 
ing towards  Short-hills,  with  a  view  of  seizing 
upon  and  pillaging  the  County  of  Morris.  The 
intelligence  proved  to  be  cortect.  A  large  body 
of  Militia,  under  General  Lord  Stirling  of  Bask- 
ing-ridge,  rushed  down  to  meet  them;  and,  after 
a  slight  skirmish,  the  British  forces  thought  it 
best  to  withdraw.  *  This,  of  course, was  a  great 
relief  to  this  section  of  the  country,  as  very  many 
of  those  living  on  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
here,  fearing  the  worst,  had  placed  their  most 
valuable  goods  upon  their  wagons  and  har- 
nessed their  horses,  ready  to  bear  them  off,  with 
their  households,  at  a  moment's  warning,  further 
into  the  interior. 

Rev.  Aaron  Richards,  from  Rahway,  preached 
here,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  about  this  time. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  following  June, 
1778,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. A  considerable  number  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  Bottle-hill  was  present  and  took 
part  in  that  sanguinary  engagement,  among 
whom  was  Deacon  Ephraini  Sayre,  who  was  act- 
ing, at  the  time,  as  an  officer  in  the  Commissary 
Department.  The  intelligence  of  that  battle 
was  received  here  with  the  liveliest  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  A  Classical  School  was  kept,  at 
that  tirtie,  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bradford,  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  our  village  depot.  When 
these  tidings  reached  here,  the  young  men  in 
that  institution,  together  with  others  in  the 
vicinity,  by  the  burning  of  tar-barrels  and  gun- 
powder, by  illuminations,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  did  all  in  their  power  to  do  honor  to  the 
event. 

Very  soon  after  the  enemy  first  entered  Eliza- 
bethtown, in   the   Fall   of    1776,   Mr.  Shepherd 
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Kollock,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Journal,  which  was  published  at  that  place, 
regarding  it  unsafe  to  continue  his  labors  there, 
removed  his  printing  implements  to  this  vicin- 
ity. At  first,  he  appears  to  have  occupied  a 
room  or  two  in  the  West  end  of  the  old  tavern- 
house,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Condit,  a 
little  East  of  the  Passaic-river,  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  Chatham.  In  the  garden,  West  of  that 
house,  Mr.  Condit  tells  me  that  he  has,  very 
frequently,  picked  up  types  during  the  last  forty 
years,  since  he  has  been  there,  which  had  doubt- 
less been  swept  out  of  the  office,  by  the  appren- 
tices, during  that  period.  From  all  that  I  can 
ascertain,  this  paper  must  have  been  issued  there 
for  nearly  three  years.  At  length,  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bradford  retired  from  this  place,  Mr. 
Kollock  purchased  the  building  which  he  had 
occupied,  previously,  for  a  school ;  removed  it 
to  Chatham-village  ;  converted  it  into  a  printing- 
office;  and,  there,  he  continued  to  issue  that 
patriotic  paper  until  the  close  of  the  War — a 
period  of  between  four  and  five  years.  Not  a 
few  influences,  we  doubt  not,  were  set  on  foot  in 
that  building,  in  connection  with  that  staunch 
old  Whig  paper,  which  contributed  largely  to 
bring  the  Revolution  to  a  successful  issue  ;  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  prepared  and  sent  forth  from 
this  place  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  did  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  names  of  Chatham  and 
Bottle-hill  familiar  as  household  words,  among 
all  classes  of  American  people.  The  edifice  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  is  still  standing, 
directly  opposite  the  store  of  Mr.  Minton,  and  is 
now  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house.  I  have  been 
told  by  Mr.  Enos  Bonnel,  an  aged  man  now  liv- 
ing near  Chatham,  that  the  first  Methodist  Epis- 
copal service  that  was  ever  held  in  this  township, 
was  held  in  that  building,  just  after  it  had  been 
vacated  by  Mr.  Kollock,  as  a  printing-office,  and 
a  little  after  the  proclamation  of  Peace  with 
Great  Britain.  The  clergymen  who  officiated 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Haggerty  and  Lynch. 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
1779,  the  report  came  to  Bottle-hill  that  the 
American  forces  had  been  routed  by  the  enemy, 
and  were  retreating  over  Short-hills,  while 
the  enemy  were  in  full  pursuit.  This,  of  course, 
filled  the  whole  community  with  consternation  ; 
and  preparations  began,  at  once,  to  be" made,  to 
carry  their  most  valuable  goods  and  their  families 
back  farther  into  the  country.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, a  false  rumor.  A  large  detachment  of  our 
Army  came  up,  through  Chatham,  to  our  village  ; 
but  they  were  simply  passing  through,  on  their 
way  to  Kimbairs-hill,  five  miles  South-west  of 
this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  Winter- 
quarters.  Mrs.  Sarah  Richards,  who  has  put 
me  in  possession  of  this  fact,  says  that  they 
•ntered  the  village  just  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  ; 


and  that  they  pitched  their  tents  here,  and  spent 
the  night.  She  stated,  also,  that  the  tents, 
which  were  spread  on  each  side  of  the  road,  as 
near  together  as  they  could  stand,  reached  from 
the  old  Meeting-house,  on  the  hill,  to  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Seaman ;  and  that,  as  the 
sun  rose,  on  the  next  morning,  she  remembers 
seeing  the  smoke  curling  up  from  the  camp-fires 
which  had  been  kept  along  the  lines,  during  the 
night,  and  which  they  were  then  using  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking  their  morning  meal.  A 
large  number  of  the  officers  took  breakfast  at 
her  father's  house — the  table  being  spread  at 
least  six  or  seven  different  times.  This  accom- 
plished, at  a  very  early  hour,  they  struck  their 
tents  and  proceeded  to  Morristown  and  thence  to 
the  place  selected  for  their  Winter-quarters, 
where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the  main  body 
of  the  Army,  from  the  North,  which  was  com- 
ing down,  at  the  same  time,  through  Pompton, 
Parsippany,  and  Whippany,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Mrs.  Silas  Lindsley,  who  is  still  living  in 
this  vicinity,  was,  at  that  time,  about  six  years 
old,  living  with  her  father,  in  the  house  next 
East  of  the  Ford  mansion,  where  Washington 
established  his  Head-quarters,  in  Morristown, 
and  remembers  to  have  seen  our  troops  coming 
up  from  Bottle-hill  and  from  Whippany,  on 
their  way  to  Kimball's-hill,  as  above  stated. 
Both  bodies  passed  during  the  same  week,  but 
on  different  days — the  Northern  forces,  which 
came  through  Pompton  and  Whippany  occupied 
an  entire  day  in  passing  her  father's  house. 

From  her  account,  the  scene  must  have  been  a 
very  exciting  one.  Companies  of  armed  pio- 
neers, with  their  axes  and  other  implements  for 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Army,  squads  of 
officers,  on  horseback,  Companies  and  Battalions 
of  soldiers,  on  foot,  pieces  of  artillery,  drawn 
by  horses ;  and  long  trains  of  baggage- wagons, 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  were  passing,  pro- 
miscuously, through  the  day  ;  while  the  drums 
were  beating,  the  flags  flying,  and  the  earth,  at 
times,  shaking  under  the  heavy  roll  of  the 
artillery,  and  baggage- wagons,  and  the  tramp  of 
horses.  Passing  over  the  old  Morristown  Green, 
they  took  the  Basking-ridge-road,  under  the 
mountain ;  and  then,  at  length,  reached  their 
Winter-quarters,  in  what  Thacher,  in  his  Mili- 
tary Journal,  calls  "a  wilderness  about  three 
"  miles  from  Morristown." 

While  the  main  body  of  the  Army  was  quar- 
tered there,  several  of  the  officers  took  up  their 
quarters,  for  the  Winter,  in  this  place.  Many 
soldiers,  likewise,  were  billetted  at  private 
houses,  as  at  former  times.  General  Washington, 
whose  Head-quarters,  as  has  already  been  intim- 
ated, were  in  the  Ford  mansion,  at  Morristown  ; 
and  other  leading  officers  of  the  Army  are  known 
to   have   been    frequent  visitors    in   Bottle-hill., 
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during  that  Winter.  It  was  his  practice,  also, 
quite  often,  to  pass  through  tins  place,  attended 
by  his  mounted  Life-guards,  on  his  way  to  the 
Short- hills,  where,  with  his  spy-glass,  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  hours  in  making  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Azariah  Carter  told  me,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  that  he  remembered  seeing 
Washington  and  his  suite  passing  through  the 
village,  on  one  of  these  excursions  ;  and  Doctor 
Ashbel  Green,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentions 
seeing  him,  also,  on  one  occasion,  passing  in  the 
same  direction,  accompanied,  among  others,  by 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette. 

The  alarm-gun  and  the  beacon-lights  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  announcing  any 
threatening  movement  of  the  enemy,  below 
the  mountain  ;  and  the  bridge  over  the  Passaic, 
at  Chatham-village,  was  placed  under  a  strong 
guard,  who  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  all  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  it,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
throughout  the  Winter.  The  cannon  which  was 
used  on  Short- hills,  I  have  been  informed,  re- 
mained there  until  after  the  War  of  1812,  when 
it  was  taken  away,  probably  by  order  of  the 
Government.  The  land  where  it  was  placed  be- 
longed to  Benjamin  Bonnel,  but  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brent. 

In  reference  to  the  guarding  of  the  bridge,  at 
Chatham,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken.  Sometimes  considerable  companies  were 
stationed  there ;  while,  at  other  times,  only  a 
few  picked  men  were  required  to  keep  an  eye  to 
the  character  and  designs  of  those  who  were 
continually  passing  and  repassing,  during  those 
troublous  times,  m  the  pension  documents  of 
the  Hon.  Silas  Condit.  it  is  stated  that  Lieutenant 
Timothy  Tuttle,  of  Whippany,  at  the  head  of 
his  Company,  kept  guard  ut  this  point,  for  a 
time,  under  the  order  of  Benoni  Hathaway,  of 
Morristown  ;  and  Doctor  Ashbel  Green  says  that, 
when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  acted,  for 
a  little  time,  as  a  sentinel  at  that  point ;  and 
that  he  arrested  one  man  whose  appearance  ex- 
cited his  suspicions  that  he  was  a  Tory  or  a  spy, 
and  who  was  not  able  to  give  him  the  counter- 
sign when  it  was  demanded  of  him.  In  the 
pension  documents,  already  referred  to,  it  is 
stated  that  while  Jacob  and  John  Garrigus  were 
acting  as  sentinels  at  the  Chatham-bridge,  one 
Breese  Williams  came  up  to  them,  while  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  sought  to  pass  over. 
Upon  their  refusing  to  allow  him  to  go  over  the 
bridge,  he  insulted  and  abused  them,  and,  at 
length,  taking  hold  of  the  musket  of  one  of 
them,  he  sought  to  wrest  it  from  his  hands, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  committing  violence 
upon  him,  when  lie  was  summarily  shot  down  by 
the  other  sentinel,  who  was  witness  of  the  whole 
proceedings. 


It  was  ^hile  the  Army  encamped  on  Kimball- 
hill  and  Washington  was  quartered  in  the  Ford 
mansion,  in  Morristown,  that  a  body  of  British 
cavalry  (Historical  Collections  of  New  Jersey) 
formed  the  design  of  forcing  their  way  to  the 
Head-quarters  of  Washington,  and  of  carrying: 
him  off  a  prisoner.  Landing  at  Elizabeth^ 
town-point,  during  the  night,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  by  the  sentinels  on  Short-hills  and  at 
the  Chatham-bridge,  and,  in  reaching  this 
place  ;  when  the  snow  and  hail-storm,  which  had 
been  raging  through  the  night,  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  the  snow  becoming  covered  with  a 
heavy  crust,  which  cut  their  horses  feet  so  badly 
that  they  turned  about,  and  made  their  way, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  back  again  to  their  own 
quarters.  Standing  in  fear  of  their  guide,  who 
was  an  American,  they  enclosed  him  in  a  hollow 
square  and  thus,  with  drawn  swords,  rode,  with 
the  utmost  dispatch,  back  to  the  Point,  before 
their  plot  was  discovered.  When  it  wTas  discov- 
ered, it  created  a  great  sensation,  not  only  in 
the  Army  but  throughout  this  entire  region. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1780,  while 
the  Army  was  lying  at  Kimball-hill,  the  old 
New  Jersey  Gazette  states  that  Lord  Stirling, 
with  a  detachment  of  troops,  left  the  encamp- 
ment on  hastily-constructed  sleds,  with  several 
field-pieces  of  light  artillery,  in  order  to  surprise 
the  British  troops  which  were  quartered,  at  that 
time,  on  Staten-island.  Coming  down,  prob- 
ably, through  New  Vernon  and  Green-village, 
they  passed  through  this  place,  late  in  the  after- 
noon ;  crossed  over,  from  Elizabethtown-point, 
to  the  island,  during  the  night ;  and,  before  the 
enemy  was  aware  of  his  danger,  the}7  were 
upon  them.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
broke  up  and  fled  to  the  East  side  of  the  island, 
while  our  troops,  having  secured  several  prison- 
ers, some  valuable  horses,  a  number  of  tents, 
and  other  valuable  effects,  re-crossed  to  the 
Point,  and  retraced  their  steps  to  their  quarters, 
on  the  mountain,  bearing  their  trophies  with 
them,  to  the  no  small  gratification  of  the  Army 
and  the  surrounding  community. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1780,  the  enemy, 
under  General  Knyphausen,  made  a  more  bold 
and  deliberate  attempt  to  reach  Morristown, 
where  the  American  Army  had  its  principal  depot 
of  ammunition  and  provisions.  On  their  way 
through  Connecticut  Farms,  they  burned  that 
village  to  ashes,  and  ruthlessly  murdered  the  am- 
iable and  inoffensive  wife  of  the  patriotic  Chap- 
lain Caldwell,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  In  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  General  Maxwell,  of  Sus- 
sex-county, and  a  body  of  the  New  Jersey  Mil- 
itia ;  and,"  after  a  short  battle,  they  were  repulsed 
and  glad  to  make  good  their  escape.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  of    Bottle-hill   and   the   country 
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around  it,  alarmed  by  the  gun  on  Short-hills, 
hastened  down  to  Springfield,  that  morning, 
and  rendered  good  service  in  helping  to  drive 
back  the  invaders  from  the  accomplishment  of 
their  design.  In  reporting  this  battle  to  Congress, 
soon  after,  Washington  said,  "The  Militia  of 
"  New  Jersey  ran  to  arms  and  behaved  with  an 
"  ardor  and  spirit  of  which  there  are  few  exam- 
"  pies." 

At  that  time,  the  Commander-in-chief  was  at 
Pompton-plains,  where  some  of  the  troops  had 
been  quartered  during  the  previous  Winter. 
Hearing  of  this  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  reach 
Morristown,  and  believing  that  another  similar 
attempt  would  soon  be  made,  he,  with  that  part 
of  the  Arnry  posted  there,  came  down  and  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  this  vicinity,  to  await  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Washington  himself 
often  went  up  and  stood  by  the  alarm-gun  and 
the  beacon -light  on  Short-hills,  and,  with  his 
spy -glass,  frequently  swept  the  whole  field  of 
vision,  looking,  with  anxiety,  especially  towards 
Eiizabethtown  and  New  York  Bay.  General 
Knyphausen  had  not  yet  embarked  for  New  York, 
but  was  still  lying  at  Eiizabethtown  ;  and  this 
only  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Washington, 
that  another  attempt  was  in  contemplation  upon 
Morristown.  The  British  fleet  hearing  the  troops 
which  had  been  engaged  in  South  Carolina, 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  just  then  sailed  into 
New  York  Harbor  ;  and,  from  his  high  point  of 
observation,  Washington  saw  the  fleet  come  in  and 
whiten  the  bay  ;  and,  for  once,  his  good  heart 
was  dismayed.  In  writing  from  that  place  to 
Congress,  he  said,  ' k  A  very  alarming  crisis  may 
"shortly  open;  and  it  will  be  happy  for  us,  if 
1 '  we  shall  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  some  serious 
' '  misfortunes,  in  this  quarter."  A  few  days  after 
this — seventeen  days  after  the  burning  of  Con- 
necticut Farms — the  whole  British  Army  landed 
at  Elizabethtown-point,and,  uniting  with  the  forc- 
es under  General  Knyphausen,  commenced  their 
march  towards  Short  hills.  The  alarm-gun  was 
fired;  the  whole  country,  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  was  thoroughly  aroused ;  the  regular 
forces  were  posted  at  Springfield  ;  the  Militia 
came  rushing  down  to  the  same  point,  from  all 
the  surrounding  regions;  wagons,  loaded  with 
the  most  valuable  goods,  stood  before  every  door 
along  all  these  thoroughfares,  prepared,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  to  hurry  off  into  the  interior  ;  and  the 
whole  region  was  filled  with  the  most  ungovern- 
able excitement.  Many  who  were  not  called  to 
take  arms,  and  among  them  old  Parson  Green,  of 
Hanover,  rode  down  to  the  summit  of  the  Short- 
hills,  to  be  witnesses  of  the  engagement. 

On  that  dismal  morning,  when  the  alarm-gun 
was  fired,  there  was  a  little  boy,  six  years  of  age, 
in  Mr.  Bradford's  school,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent  depot.     Darling   Beach   and  young  Ashbel 


Green,  son  of  old  Parson  Green  of  Hanover,  wen 
his  teachers.  His  home  was  the  house  that  stands 
on  the  side-hill,  next  East  of  the  residence  of! 
Widow  Chloe  Samson.  That  little  boy  was  our 
friend  and  neighbor,  Deacon  Ichabod  Bruen,  who 
is  still  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty 
years.  When  the  alarm-gun  was  heard,  that 
morning,  the  school  was  dismissed;  and,  when  he 
reached  his  father's  house,  he  found  that  his 
father,  Joseph  Bruen,  who  was  a  Minute-man, 
had  already  gone  to  Springfield ;  and  that  his 
mother  was  engaged  in  loading  a  wagon,  which 
stood  by  the  door,  witli  the  best  of  their  goods, 
preparatory  to  leaving  for  the  interior,  in  case 
it  should  prove  to  be  necessary.  Troops  were 
hurrying,  continually,  towards  the  point  of  dan- 
ger ;  express-riders  were  flying,  back  and  forth, 
from  Morristown  to  the  Short-hills ;  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  was  dark  and  gloomy, 
beyond  conception.  At  length,  the  armies 
met;  both  fought,  with  great  spirit;  soon,  the 
British  forces  gave  way  ;  and,  after  setting  fire  to 
the  village  of  Springfield,  which  contained  about 
fifty  houses  and  a  church,  they  fled,  precipitate- 
ly, towards  Eiizabethtown,  and  made  good  their 
escape. 

It  was  during  this  battle,  and  in  the  very 
height  of  it,  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  getting  out  of  wadding,  as  Rev. 
Doctor  Nicholas  Murray  states,  Parson  Caldwell, 
who  was  flying,  hither  and  thithe»r,  stimulating 
the  men  to  do  their  duty,  discovering  their 
deficiency  of  that  article,  rushed  into  the  old 
Presbyterian-church,  hard  by,  and,  bringing  out 
armsfull  of  hymn-books,  he  scatterd  them 
among  the  troops  and  cried  out  to  them,  "Put 
"Watts  into  them,  boys!"  with  the  happiest 
effect. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bottle-hill  were 
killed  in  that  battle ;  and  many  of  them  were 
seriously  wounded.  Here  it  was  that  Captain 
Thomas,  of  this  place,  had  both  of  his  legs 
shot  off,  below  his  knees,  while  commanding  a 
Corps  of  Artillery  :  and,  while  he  was  bleeding 
to  death,  he  stood  upon  his  mangled  limbs  and, 
w  .ving  his  sword  over  his  head,  said  to  his 
men,  "I  am  dying,  but  fight  on,  my  boys: 
"never  give  up  to  the  enerny,"  and  expired. 
Here  it  was,  too,  that  Eliakim  Little,  also  of 
this  town,  with  his  little  Company  and  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery,  held  the  whole  body  of  the 
enemy  at  bay,  for  two  hours,  until  it  finally 
gave  way  and  retreated;  and  here,  too,  many 
others,  of  the  earnest  and  hardy  yeomanry  of 
Bottle-hill  and  vicinity,  performed  deeds  of 
valor  which  were  almost  superhuman ;  and 
here  they  received  wounds  which  they  bore 
with  them  to  their  graves — which  are  so  many 
proofs  that  they  were  not  cowards  on  that  day, 
when  the  safety  of  their  families  as  well  as  the 
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honor  of  their  country  depended  upon  their 
efforts. 

The  firing  of  the  guns  and  the  heavy  boom- 
ing of  the  artillery  were  distinctly  heard  in 
this  place,  while  the  battle  was  in  progress; 
and,  when  Springfield  was  burned,  on^  that 
memorable  afternoon,  the  smoke  was  seen  from 
here,  rising  in  dense  masses  above  the  interven- 
ing hills.  This  was  a  sad  omen  to  inexperi- 
enced observers,  here ;  and  the  worst  of  conse- 
quences was  anticipated;  but,  at  length,  the 
suspense  of  the  whole  community  was  at  an 
end.  when  an  express  rider  came  dashing  up  the 
road,  swift  as  the  wind,  crying,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "  The  British  are  flying:  the  British 
V  are  living  :  "  and  when  our  victorious  troops 
were  seen  returning  from  the  scone  of  the  strife, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  restrain  their  joy. 
Their  long  and  repeated  hurras,  as  they  came 
through  the  place,  the  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, from  every  dwelling  along  the  lines  of 
their  march,  and  the  tears  of  joy  that  were 
streaming  down  the  faces  of  persons,  of  all 
ages  and  all  conditions,  in  the  community, 
■Sowed,  very  clearly,  what  a  deliverance  God 
had  wrought  out  for  them,  on  that  day. 
Though  there  were  many  wounded  and  some 
killed  in  the  vicinity,  never,  on  the  whole,  did 
the  national  flag  float  more  exultingly,  and 
never  did  a  heartier  tribute  of  gratitude  ascend 
from  the  dwellings  and  the  hearts  of  this 
region,  than  those  with  which  that  day  was 
marked. 

Four  of  our  troops,  who  had  been  badly 
wounded,  were  brought  up  and  placed  in  the 
barn  connected  with  the  tavern,  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Condit,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Pass.iic,  opposite  to  Chatham.  These  lived 
but  a  few  days,  and  were  buried,  as  I  learn  from 
Enos  Bonnel,  on  the  ro  id  leading  from  the 
above  tavern  to  New  Providence,  very  near  the 
mill-dam,  where  their  remains  doubtless  are, 
at  this  day.  Several  British  officers  and  sol- 
diers were  taken  prisoners  in  the  battle ;  and 
there  is  at  least  one  still  living  among  us,  who 
remembers  to  have  seen  these  prisoners  con- 
ducted through  this  place  to  the  Head-quarters 
of  the  Army,  at  Morristown.  Mrs.  Richards, 
to  whom  I  reier,  states  that  she  saw  a  number 
of  these  men,  in  their  red  coats,  walking  in  and 
about  the  tavern,  now  owned  and  occupied  as 
a  dwelling  by  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Robert  Al- 
bright ;  and  her  belief  is,  that  they  spent  the 
night  following  the  battle  of  Springfield,  in 
company  with  their  guard,  in  that  house. 

A  few  days  after  this  defeat  of  Knyphaus- 
en  and  the  British,  at  Connecticut  Farms  and 
Springfield,  the  following  pasquinade  was  stuck 
up,  by  some  one,  in  the  streets  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  which  their  vain  endeavors  to 


conquer  the  Americans  is  pretty  severely  hit  off: 
"  V.  3 — Just  not  long  before, 

"OldKnip 

"  And  old  Clip 

"  Went  to  the  Jersey  shore, 

"  The  rebel  rogues  to  beat ; 

"  But,  at  Yankee-farms, 

"  They  took  the  alarms, 

"At  little  harms, 

"  And  quickly  did  retreat. 

"  V.  4—  Then,  after  two  days  wonder, 

"  Marched  boldly  on  to  Springfield  town, 

"  And  swore  they'd  knock  the  rebels  down  ; 

"  But,  as  their  foes, 

"  Gave  them  some  blows, 

"  They,  like  the  wind, 

"  Soon  changed  their  mind, 

"  And,  in  a  crack, 

"  Return-ed  back 

"  From  not  one-third  their  number.'1 

While  the  Army  was  quartered,  at  various 
times,  in  this  vicinity,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  this  place, 
whenever  his  other  duties  would  admit  of  it,  both 
in  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting-house  aud  in 
other  places.  This,  we  are  told  by  Miss  Rachel 
Sayre  and  Mrs.  Richards,  he  often  did,  especially 
in  the  house  of  their  father,  his  very  dear  friend, 
Deacon  Ephraim  Sayre  ;  and,  at  such  times,  the 
room  in  which  the  services  were  held  was  the 
front  room,  on  the  South  end  of  the  house,  the 
place  where  he  usually  stood  being  in  the  South- 
west corner  of  the  room.  Very  often,  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  place,  he  would  spend  the 
night  in  that  house ;  and,  on  such  occasions, 
notice  of  his  b^jng  there  Avas  sent  out  in  the  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods,  and  assemblies  were  con- 
vened, to  hear  the  Gospel  from  his  lips.  In 
various  ways,  he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  this 
entire  community  ;  and,  to  this  day,  his  name  is 
one  that  is  spoken,  by  all  classes,  in  this  region, 
with  reverence  and  love.  As  an  instance  of  the 
high  estimate  in  which  he  was  held,  it  is  stated 
that,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  village,  one 
day,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  to  preach  in 
the  open  fields,  not  far  from  the  Passaic-bridge, 
in  Chatham ;  and,  while  the  multitude  was 
assembling,  from  every  quarter,  and  an  individual 
was  erecting  a  temporary  stage  for  him  to  stand 
upon,  an  old  soldier  came  elbowing  his  way  into 
the  crowd  ;  and,  upon  learning  that  they  were 
putting  up  a  platform  for  Caldwell  to  speak 
upon,  he  exclaimed,  "Let  me  have  the  honor  of 
"serving  as  his  platform.  Let  him  preach, 
"  to-day,  standing  on  my  body.  Nothing  is  too 
"good  for  Parson  Caldwell,"  with  other  expres- 
sions of  a  similar  character,  showing-  the  pro- 
found reverence  that  he  cherished  towards  this 
excellent  man. 
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The  following  anecdote,  says  Doctor  Murray, 
' '  is  related  of  him  and  his  devoted  and  pious 
"  parishioner,  Abraham  Clark,  whose  name  is 
' '  yet  familiar  to  the  people  of  East  Jersey  as 
"  'Congress  Abraham.'  Caldwell  officiated,  for 
"a  short  time,  as  a  Deputy  Quarter-master- 
' '  general ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  opened  an 
"  office,  in  Chatham,  over  the  door  of  which  he 
"  had  placed  the  following  sign :  '  James 
"'Caldwell,  D.  Q.  M.  G.' — Deputy  Quarter 
"Master  General.  Perceiving  Mr.  Clark  ap- 
"  preaching  his  door,1'  says  Doctor  Murray,  "he 
' '  went  t©  meet  him  and  found  him  intently  gaz- 
"ing  upon  the  above  letters.  'What,'  said 
"Caldwell,  'are  you  looking  at,  so  earnestly.' 
"  '  I  am  looking,'  replied  Clark,  '  at  those  letters 
"  '  and  I  am  striving  to  comprehend  what  they 
' ' '  mean.'  '  Well,  what  do  you  think  they 
"  '  mean,'  asked  Caldwell.  'I  cannot  conceive,' 
"replied  his  friend,  'unless  they  mean— Devil 
' '  '  ish  Queer  Minister  of  the  Gospel. '  This 
"anecdote,"  adds  the  Doctor,  " shows  the  great 
' '  familiarity  which  subsisted  between  the  men  ; 
"  and,  after  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  joke,  the 
"pious  patriots  took  counsel  together  as  to 
"the  affairs  of  the  State  and  the  nation. — {Pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  iii. 
80.) 

Before  the  close  of  the  War,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, this  worthy  Minister  was  shot  down  by  a 
sentinel  at  Elizabethtown-point,  while  engaged 
in  escorting  a  female  friend  from  the  boat  to  his 
carriage — she  having  come  from  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  few  days  in 
his  family.  The  deed  was,  at  the  time,  generally 
believed  to  have  been  committed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  evidence  of  this  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Re  this  as  it  may, 
however,  this,  at  least,  is  a  fact,  which,  as  the 
historian  of  Bottle-hill,  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  record,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  worthy 
man,  his  old  friend,  Deacon  Ephraim  Sayre,  of 
this  place,  hastened  to  Elizabethtown  and 
brought  up  six  of  his  orphan  children  to  his 
own  house,  and  took  care  of  them,  until  they 
were  permanently  provided  for,  elsewhere.  All 
of  them  remained  with  their  new  guardian  at 
least  three  months ;  and  some  of  them  for  a 
longer  period.  They  became  greatly  attached 
to  their  father's  friend,  ever  afterward,  with 
filial  reverence  and  love,  calling  him  their 
"foster-father." 

Doctor  Murray  says  of  Caldwell :  "  He  was 
"  of  middling  size  and  strongly  framed.  His 
"  countenance  had  a  pensive,  placid  cast ;  but, 
"  when  excited,  was  exceedingly  expressive  of 
"  resolution  and  energy.  His  voice  was  sweet 
"  and  musical ;  but  yet  so  strong,  that,  when 
"  needful,  he  could  make  himself  heard  above 
"  the  notes   of  the   drum   and  the  fife.     As  a 


"  preacher,  he  was  uncommonly  eloquent  am 
"  pathetic ;  rarely  preaching  without  weeping 
"  himself,  and,  at  times,  would  melt  his  whoL 
"  audience  into  tears.  Doctor  Green  says  tha 
"  the  impressions  made  by  one  sermon  of  Cald 
"  well's,  preached  in  Chatham  or  Bottle-hill,  iij 
"  1779  or  1780,  have  never  been  effaced  from 
"his  mind." 

Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Springfield,  asj 
we  learn  from  The  Life  of  General  William 
Winds,  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  a  detach- 
ment of  British  troops  once  more  forced  their 
way  over  Short-hills,  as  iar  as  the  Passaic-i 
bridge,  at  Chatham.  At  that  point,  they  were 
met  by  General  Winds,  with  a  strong  body  ol 
Militia  prepared  to  dispute  their  further  pro- 
gress, in  this  direction.  Supposing  that,  oi 
course,  he  and  his  men  would  instantly  make 
good  their  escape,  as  soon  as  they  chose  to 
press  forward,  the  British  officer  is  said  to  have 
sent  the  taunting  message  to  him  that  he 
"  proposed  to  take  dinner  with  him,  the  next 
"  day,  at  Morristown,"  to  which  General  Winds 
sent  the  following  reply,  which,  it  seems,  had 
the  effect  to  modify  this  officer's  plans  :  "  11 
"you.  dine  with  me,  in  Morristown,  to-morrow 
"  noon,  I  need  not  tell  you  where  you  will  suj 
"  to-morrow  night."  Not  exactly  liking  this 
plain,  Spartan  language,  the  officer  and  his 
men  deemed  it  the  dictate  of  prudence  tc 
withdraw,  which  they  accordingly  did,  Genera 
Winds  seeing  them  safely  over  Short-hills  and 
on  their  way  to  the  jri&ce  from  whence  the} 
came. 

During  the  Winter  following  the  battle  oj 
Springfield,  to  wit,  the  Winter  of  1780-81 
while  the  New-England  troops  were  stationed  a 
West-point,  on  the  Hudson,  and  those  fron 
Pennsylvania  were  quartered  on  Kimball- hill, 
where  the  Army  was  encamped,  during  the  Win- 
ter preceding,  the  French  forces  established  then 
quartos  on  the  high  ground  North  of  the  Presby 
terian-church  in  Whippany  ;  and  the  New  Jersey 
troops  were  quartered,  partly  on  Pomp  ton-plain, 
and  partly  in  private  houses,  in  this  place.  Thi 
log-cabins  which  the  army  had  occupied,  foui 
years  before,  in  Lowantica-valley,  were  still  stand 
ing  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  ou 
troops  were  quartered  there,  also,  during  the  Win 
ter  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Whatever  maj 
have  been  the  fact  in  reference  to  this,  however 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  late  Azanah  Carte: 
for  saying  that  all  the  dwellings  of  the  citizen 
of  Bottle-hill  and  vicinity  were  filled,  once  more 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  with  officers  ana  sol 
diers  of  the  New  Jersey  line.  Companies  o 
soldiers  passing  through  our  village  were  matter 
of  almost  daily  occurrence  ;  the  minute-gun  anc 
the  beacon  light;  on  Short-hills,  were  frequently 
heard  and  seen  during  the  Winter ;  and,  in  va 
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•ious  ways,  the  entire  community  was  kept  in  a 
continued  state  of  anxiety  and  excitement. 

But  the  most  exciting  tiling  that  occurred  dur- 
ing that  season  was  the  mutiny  which  took  place, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which  had  its  Head- 
quarters on  Kimball-hill.  This  line  consisted, 
at  the  time,  of  about  two  thousand  men.  Be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  their  enlist- 
ment, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
paid  by  the  Government  ;  and  having  appointed 
a  Serjeant-major  for  their  commander,  nearly 
the  whole  line  marched  to  the  magazine  on 
the  Morristown  Green,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  ammunition,  a  half  dozen  field-pieces,  and 
other  things  that  they  needed  ;  and,  thus  pre- 
pared, they  bade  defiance  to  their  officers.  Ab- 
ruptly leaving  the  encampment,  they  marched 
toff  towards  Basking- ridge ;  and,  when  near 
that  place,  they  were  overtaken  by  their  corn- 
imander,  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who,  after 
getting  in  their  front,  cocked  his  pistol  and  pre- 
senting it  at  some  of  the  ringleaders,  ordered 
them  to  halt  and  to  return  instantly  to  their  quar- 
ters, or  he  would  fire.  In  an  instant,  scores  of 
bayonets  were  placed  at  his  bosom,  while  these 
stern  words  were  uttered  in  his  ears;  "General! 
I  we  respect  and  love  you  ;  but  if  you  fire  your 
"pistol  or  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  enforce  your 
''commands,  we  shall,  at  once,  put  you  to 
■death."  Nothing,  as  a  consequence,  could  be 
done  ^o  arrest  this  most  dangerous  and  disgrace- 
ful proceeding.  Those  of  their  number  who 
were,  at  first,  disposed  to  remain  obedient  to  their 
officers,  were  compelled,  by  their  more  powerful 
associates,  to  join  with  them  in  the  mutiny ;  and 
thus,  after  sundry  acts  of  insubordination  and 
outrage,  which  naturally  awakened  the  deepest 
solicitude  of  all  this  community,  they  marched 
off. 

General  Wayne's  Head -quarters,  at  that  time, 
were  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Ephraim  Sayre,  in 
this  village.  That  house  is  still  standing,  and  is 
occupied  by  Deacon  Sayre's  daughters.  The 
General's  lite-guards  were  stationed  in  the  kitch- 
en, in  the  rear  of  the  main  house  ;  while  the 
room  occupied  by  the  General  was  the  front  room, 
on  the  North  end  of  the  house.  A  small  mu- 
latto servant  accompanied  him,  to  wait  upon  him ; 
and,  'in  order  to  encourage,  in  him,  the  martial 
spirit,  he  was  fully  armed  and  equipped  with  a 
keen  wooden  sword,  which  the  boy,  of  course, 
took  great  pride  in  flourishing,  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions. 

The  Winter  that  General  Wayne  quartered 
in  this  place  was  one  of  very  great  severity. 
The  snow  fell,  in  many  cases,  to  a  great  depth  ; 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  was  drifted,  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  up  to  the  very  eaves ; 
while  sleds  were  driven,  on  the  hard  crust,  over 
the  fences,  without  obstruction,  in  every  direc- 


tion. Armed  sentinels  constantly  patrolled,  back 
and  forth,  in  front  of  the  house;  and,  on  sever- 
al nights,  the  storm  was  so  violent  and  the 
cold  so  intense  that  the  sentinels  were  obliged 
to  be  relieved  every  half  h/>ur. 

Wayne's  Head- quarters  being  here,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mutiny,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  exhibited  some 
of  the  most  exciting  and  alarming  features  in 
this  immediate  vicinity.  History  says  that  the 
mutineers  robbed  General  Wayne's  stables  of 
his  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  field- 
pieces  which  they  had  secured  and  for  other 
purposes  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  that  rob- 
bery was  committed  in  this  village.  Here,  too, 
without  doubt,  large  bodies  of  the  mutineers 
marched,  more  than  once,  to  make  their  de- 
mands upon  their  Commander,  for  their  arrear- 
ages and  for  necessary  provisions;  and,  in  this 
wTay,  the  citizens  of  this  place  were  exposed,  in 
many  ways,  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Many 
a  sleepless  night,  no  doubt,  was  passed  in  all 
this  region,  while  these  extraordinary  move- 
ments were  going  forward  ;  and  many  a  brow, 
here,  doubtless  carried  the  marks  of  anxiety 
and  fear,  until  the  mutiny  had  become  ripe  and 
the  mutineers  had  effected  their  purpose. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended this  insurrectionary  proceeding,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  that  part  of  the  New  Jersey 
Brigade  which  had  been  quartered  on  Pompton- 
plains,  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  also. 
Accordingly,  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
1781,  a  few  days  after  the  Pennsylvania  troops 
had  withdrawn,  they,  also,  rose  up  in  defiance 
of  their  officers;  making  demands  upon  them 
similar  to  those  made  by  the  other  troops. 
Putting  all  the  threats  of  their  officers  at  defi- 
ance, they  provided  themselves  with  all  the 
ammunition  that  they  wanted  and  marched 
down,  in  a  body,  to  this  place,  where,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  rest  of  the  New  Jersey 
line  had  been  quartered,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  them,  also,  to  unite  with  them,  in 
the  shameful  movement.  This  wras  a  new  and 
a  most  fruitful  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who. 
resided  in  this  vicinity.  Several  days,  doubt- 
less, wrere  consumed  by  those  operations,  in 
which  the  whole  community  must  have  been  in 
a  state  of  the  most  intense  anxiety;  and  it 
was  not  until,  by  one  of  those  prompt  and 
decisive  strokes  for  which  Washington  was  re- 
markable, that  a  large  detachment  of  the  New 
England  troops,  on  the  Hudson,  was  marched 
down  here,  and  the  mutineers  were  obliged  to 
submit,  without  conditions,  a  lew  of  the  ring- 
leaders being  hung,  in  the  presence  of  their  com- 
rades, as  a  wTarning  to  others,  that  the  mutiny 
was  quelled  and  the  anxieties  of  this  communi- 
ty were  allayed. 
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In  what  particular  part  of  this  township 
these  things  were  transacted,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  itwTas  somewhere  not  far  from  where  we  are 
now  assembled.* 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  following  August, 
(1781)  a  French  Regiment  and  the  New  Jersey 
Brigade,  wiiich  had  been  stationed  at  West- 
point,  on  the  Hudson-river,  were  ordered^  by 
the  Commander-in-chief,  to  make  all  possible 
dispatch  and  unite  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Army,  which  w^as  drawn  up  before  York  town, 
in  Virginia.  In  order  to  conceal  their  real 
design,  they  were  directed  to  come  to  this 
vicinity  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  make  the 
impression  that  they  were  about,  permanently, 
to  establish  their  quarters  here,  and  that  their 
ultimate  design  was  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Staten-island,  where  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
was  stationed,  and  where  the  enemy's  stores 
were  collected.  Accordingly,  coming  down 
from  the  North,  with  their  baggage-wagons, 
and  their  artillery,  and  all  their  various  equip- 
ments for  the  field,  and  passing  through  Pomp- 
ton,  Montville,  Troy,  Whippany,  and  so  on, 
over  through  Columbia  and  this  village,  they 
pissed  over  to  the  East  side  of  the  Passaic, 
opposite  Chatham,  and  formed  their  encamp- 
ment on  a  piece  of  land  which  belongs,  now, 
to  Mr.  William  Wallace,  and  which  lies  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  old  tavern,  now  kept  by 
a  Mr.  Samuel  Condit,  and  on  the  South  side  of 
the  road  leading,  over  Short-hills,  to  Spring- 
field and  the  sea- board.  Here,  they  proceeded 
to  make  all  their  arrangements,  as  if  they  were 
expecting  to  make  that  their  permanent  quar- 
ters. After  setting  their  tents,  they  threw  up  a 
shed,  nearly  four  rods  in  length,  running  parallel 
with  the  road  and  a  little  backfrouiit;  and, 
in  this  shed,  they  constructed  a  large  number 
of  ovens  and  made  other  arrangements  which 
made  the  impression  upon  the  entire  community 
that,  not  only  these  Regiments  but,  possibly, 
also,  the  whole  Army,  wrere  to  be  quartered 
there,  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Azariah  Carter 
remembered  to  have  seen  these  troops  come 
through  the  place  and  pass  on  to  the  point 
which  has  just  been  described;  and  he,  and 
Mr.  Ichabod  Bruen,  and  Captain  Luke  Carter, 
aud_  others,  have  stated  to  me  that  they  had  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  the  impression  that 
was  made  upon  every  mind,  in  this  region,  at 
that  time,  that  the  whole  Army  was  to  be  per- 
manently quartered  on  that  ground.     Having 

•  Mr.  Tattle  is  mistaken,  in  regard  to  this  mutiny,  as  to 
the  place  of  its  being  summarily  quelled.  Doctor  Thacher, 
in  his  Military  Journal,  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
transaction,  showing  that  the  mutiny  was  quelled  at  Pomp- 
ton,  and  not  at  Bottle-hill.— Thaohee's  Military  Journal 
— Hanford  Ed.,  186-2,  pages  251-253 J.  p.  T. 


made  all  these  arrangements  and  created  this 
impression,  which  was  doubtless  carried 
spies  to  the  enemy's  camp,  on  Staten-islancl 
the  very  thing  which  they  desired  to  bring 
about,  they  suddenly,  and  without  giving  any 
intimation  of  their  destination,  crossed  over 
into  this  township;  passed  up  to  Union-hill- 
and,  thence,  by  the  residence  of  Mr.  Aaron 
Carter,  through  Green-village,  Basking-ridoe 
and  so  on,  proceeded  to  Yorktown;  and,  long 
before  the  enemy,  on  Staten-island,  was  aware 
of  their  design,  they  were  far  beyond  his 
reach,  on  their  way  to  the  South.  Aged  peo- 
ple in  this  vicinity  say  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  night  on  which  they  left,  the  entire 
camp  appeared  as  it  had  clone  before;  but  that, 
at  the  dawning  of  the  following  clay,  they  had 
all  mysteriously  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
them  nothing  but  the  long  shed  filled  with 
ovens ;  while  no  one  knew  what  their  designs 
were  or  whither  they  were  going.  These  ovens— 
I  have  been  informed,  by  Mr.  Enos  Bonnel,  an 
aged  man,  who  was  born,  and.  is  still  living. 
wdthin  a  few  rods  of  the  spot — were  standing 
and  the  subjects  of  remark,  for  several  years 
after  the  close  of  the  War,  he  himself  having 
often  seen  them. 

By  this  well-conceived  ruse,  these  troops  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  euemy 
on  Staten-island  and  in  reaching  the  main 
Army,  in  Virginia ;  and  their  union  with  the 
Army,  just  at  that  time,  contributed  largely 
towards  the  capture  of  Cornwallis — an  event 
which  was  soon  after  brought  about. 

That  splendid  conquest  was  achieved  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October,  1781,  and  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  grand  decisive  act  in  that 
protracted  and  eventful  struggle,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  our  national  independ- 
ence. Great  joy  w7as  experienced,  everywhere, 
throughout  this  country,  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  this  splendid  victory ;  but  no  where 
more  than  in  old  Bottle-hill,  where  the  evils  of 
the  War  were  felt  so  constantly  and  so  heavily, 
and  yet  so  cheerfully,  from  its  commencement. 
Bonfires  blazed  here,  in  every  direction.  Our 
village  liberty-pole  which,  when  the  War  was 
begun,  with  becoming  loyalty,  let  out  the  royal 
banner  of  King  George  to  the  breeze,  now  seem- 
ed to  exult  in  the  privilege  of  performing  the 
same  office  to  our  national  flag,  which  had  been 
so  nobly  honored,  during  the  long  and  bloody 
strife.  Long  and  loud  hurras  were,  every- 
where, heard.  Thanksgivings  were  sent  up  to 
Almighty  God,  from  yonder  old  sanctuary  ;  and 
from  hundreds  of  family  altars,  over  all  this 
region,  there  went  up,  also,  at  that  time,  the 
incense  of  an  earnest  and  heartfelt  praise. 

During  the  Winter  succeeding  the  capture  of 
the  British  Army,   at  Yorktown,  this  place  was 
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sorted  to  by  a  small  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ces. During  that  season,  Colonel  Francis 
rented  and  occupied  the  old  parsonage 
s  now  owned  by  Doctor  H.  P.  Green. 
Matthias  Ogden  resided  at  Major  Luke 
in  the  house  which  is  still  standing,  a 
the  North-east  of  the  residence  of  his 
.  John  B.  Miller;  and,  while  there,  he 
l  piece  of  land,  belonging  to  the  parson- 
lying  not  far  from  where  Mr.  David  C. 
mill  now  stands.  Major  Eaton  and 
vedwith  Benjamin  Harris,  next  North  of 
lence  of  Deacon  Ephraim  Say  re.  Major 
ff  took  up  his  quartets  with  Deacon 
l  the  house  now  occupied  by  his  daugh- 
».  Richards  and  Miss  Rachel  Bayre  ;  and 
Marsh  occupied  an  old  house  which  was 
uling  on  the  spot  which  has  sin^e  been 
I  by  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Cook, 
nth-east  of  the  Methodist  parsonage. 
mpanies  of  soldiers  were  billetted,  here 
",  as  formerly,  in  private  houses,  where 
Id  be  most  conveniently  accommodated  ; 
Winter  passed  away  without  any  thing 
mjecial  taking  place  beyond  the  ordinary 
jnces  of  life.  Companies  of  soldiers  and 
of  baggage-wagons,  loaded  with  army 
occasionally  passed  through,  in  one  cirec- 
•  the  other;  and,  sometimes,  an  express- 
dashing  through,  at  full  speed,  bearing- 
ant  dispatches,  served  to  break  up  the 
>nv  of  tlie  season  and  to  remind  the  inhab- 
hat  they  were  still  subject  to  the  liabilities 
.rdens  incident  to  war. 
he  eighteenth  of  September  of  the  folio w- 
j|r(1782)  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
n  this  place,  growing  out  of  the  discovery 
i  very  dangerous  and  mischievous  Tories, 
ad  been  prowling  about  and  committing 
ations,  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
almost  the  pei  iod  of  the  War.  In  a  great 
of  ways,  also,  they  acted  as  spies  and 
U  important  aid  to  the  enemy,  by  acting 
capacity  of  guides  and  informers.  Their 
were  Caleb  Sweery,  Junior,  and  John 
At  length,  by  a  mere  accident,  at  the 
>ove  specified,  their  lurking-place  was  dis- 
.1.  A  person  residing  in  the  northern 
3  of  the  Great  Swamp,  a  little  South  of 
Hickory  Tree,"  a  Mr.  Dickerson,  saw  them 
j  his  house,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
lg  ;  and  the  thought  was  readily  suggested 
ey  must  be  the  offenders  who  had  become 
t©r  of  this  region,  and  for  whose  appre- 
i  the  Governor  had  offered  a  large  reward. 
nmunicated  his  suspicions  to  Captain  Car- 
lo, in  company,  with  a  select  number  of 
neighbors,  took  the  necessary  steps  for 
.pprehension.  Not  far  from  the  spot  al- 
Jesiguated,  there  lived  one,  Isaac  Badgley, 


whose  wife,  it  is  believed,  was  a  relative  of  one 
of  the  Tories.  A  person,  consequently,  was 
placed  near  the  house  of  this  man,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  family  ;  when  it  was  soon 
found  that  his  wife  went,  regularly,  in  a  certain 
direction  in  the  swamp,  about  meal-time,  carrying 
victuals  with  her.  Having  made  this  discovery, 
the  party,  under  Captain  Carter,  entered  the 
swamp,  some  miles  from  Badgley's  house,  and 
proceeded,  carefully,  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
house  when  they  suddenly  came  upon  them ; 
and,  being  unprepared  for  defence,  Sweery  and 
Parr  endeavored  to  make  their  escape  by  flight. 
Seeing  this,  Captain  Carter  and  his  party  fired 
upon  them  and  killed  Sweerv,  taking  Parr  a 
prisoner,  and  lodging  him  in  Morris- county  jail, 
very  much  to  the  relief  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. 

For  a  few  months  after  this,  the  country  con- 
tinued in  a  very  unsettled  state  ;  and  Bottle-hill 
shared,  with  other  places,  in  the  inconveniences 
and  evils  which  such  a  state  of  things  was  adapt- 
ed to  create.  Occasionally,  some  portions  of  the 
Army  passed  through  this  place  ;  and,  during 
that  Winter  (1782-:])  several  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  were  quartered  here,  as  in  former  years. 
Washington,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  it  is  be- 
lieved, passed  through  here,  on  business  connect- 
ed with  the  Army  or  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  friends  in  this  vicinity.  But  the  dangers 
and  excitements  which  had  been  experienced 
here,  in  former  years,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
over  ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
178o,  just  eight  years  after  the  War  was  begun, 
at  Lexington,  the  news  were  received  in  a  letter 
from  La  Fayette,  who,  by  this  time,  had  retiu  ned 
to  France,  that  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  had  been  formally  recognized  by  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was 
at  an  end.  Six  months  after  this,  the  American 
Army  was  disbanded.  Two  weeLs  following 
that,  New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
troops,  amidst  great  rejoicing,  in  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Bottle-hill  most  heartily  participated. 
The  log- cabins,  in  the  Lowantica- valley  encamp- 
ment, were  sold  at  public  vendue,  many  of  them 
being  taken  down  and  set  up  in  other  places,  in 
this  vicinity — some  of  them,  according  to  Mr. 
Azariah  Carter,  being  occupied,  for  various  pur- 
poses, here,  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  subsequently. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  December,  1783,  Wash- 
ington resigned  his  office  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  forces  ;  the  soldiers  all  returned 
to  their  various  pursuits,  which  they  had  left  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the  War  ;  and  our 
beloved  country  was  fairly  afloat,  among  the 
sovereignties  of  the  earth. 

In  all  these  rapidly  succeeding  and  most  im- 
portant events,  the  inhabitants  of  Bottle-hill  took 
a  most  livelv  interest.    The  fires  of  a  pure  patriot- 
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bands,  and  brothers,  and  sons,  to  maintain  thenjl 
selves,  while  their  natural  guardians  were  awaM  \ 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country;  and  neithd 
did  they  give  way  to  a  spirit  of  cornplainincH 
All  that  they  possessed  they  cheerfully  sacr.fll 
ficed,  for  their  country's  good. 

And  now,  as  we  are  assembled  here,  on  thifl 
seventy-ninth  birth-day  of  our  national  indepeEl 
dence,  what  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  ami 
sadness,  of  gratitude  and  pride,  struggle  in  oui 
minds.  Along  these  highways,  our  patriot  soil 
diers,  poorly  clad,  almost  famishing,  and,  ii 
many  cases,  without  even  shoes  to  their  feeti 
have  travelled.  The  rumbling  of  artillery  anal 
baggage- wagons  has  often  disturbed  the  scene! 
in  which  we  are  now  mingling,  now  so  quiet  I 
These  dwellings,  all  around  us,  were  frec-13, 
thrown  open  for  the  Army's  comfort.  Thesd 
broad  and  beautiful  acres  yielded  to  it  ar 
ungrudged  subsistence.  The  old  church  thai 
formerly  stood  on  yonder  hill,  invited  it  I 
its  worship.  The  stirring  notes  of  the  fife  and] 
drum  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  armed  men,  pafl 
ing  and  re-passing  these  roads,  were  often  heard! 
by  our  ancestors,  here.  The  beautiful  farms  oh 
Messrs.  Tread  well  and  Kitchel,  in  the  Lowantica- 
valley,  have  been  made  sacred  by  the  sufferings 
of  patriots.  Along  that  old  road,  have  passed 
General  Knox,  Colonel  Hamilton,  General  Greene, 
General  Lee,   Baron   Steuben,    General  Wayne, 


ism  burned  in  multitudes  of  bosoms,  in  this 
vicinity,  through  all  the  various  stages  of  the 
Revolution.  No  regrets  were  experienced  at  the 
review  of  the  sacrifice  which  had  been  made, 
during  that  most  trying  and  eventful  period  ; 
a  common  joy  pervaded  all  hearts,  that  the  ines- 
timable blessings  connected  with  a  free  govern- 
ment had,  at  last,  been  secured;  and  far  off 
be  the  day  when  the  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic 
owners  of  this  hallowed  soil  shall  be  succeeded 
by  those  who,  when  their  country  shall  be  ex- 
posed to  similar  dangers,  wTould  not,  as  cheer- 
fully, encounter  similar  trials !  May  the  day 
never  come  when  Bottle-hill  and  its  vicinity,  so 
consecrated  by  the  sufferings  of  patriots  and  so 
conspicuous  and  bright  on  the  pages  of  American 
history,  shall  belong  to  any  others  than  such  as 
shall  be  sincere  and  earnest  friends  of  their 
country,  and  who,  if  it  ever  again  shall  be 
necessary,  will  not,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, once  more,  cheerfully,  "  pledge  to  it 
"their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
"  honor." 

Thus,  my  friends,  have  I  detailed  in  your 
hearing  some  of  the  leading  facts  relating  to 
this  place,  during  this  eventful  period  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  theme  is  by  no 
means  exhausted  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
satisfy  our  minds  that  this  old  place  bore  its 
full  share  of  the  trials  and  burdens  incident  to 
that  protracted  struggle  for  Freedom.  Our  an- 
cestors, here,  freely  shared  with  the  brave  men 
who  were  so  often  quartered  among  them,  not 
only  their  homes  but  their  best  means  of  subsis- 
tence. Their  gave  up  their  best  rooms,  generally, 
for  their  accommodation.  They  rendered  every 
possible  assistance  to  them,  in  carrying  out  their 
designs.  The  American  Army  knew  that,  when 
it  was  here,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  yeomanry 
whose  betrayal  of  it  or  of  the  sacred  cause  in 
which  it  was  enlisted  neither  British  Gold 
could  purchase  nor  British  threats  intimidate ; 
and,  although,  for  eight  years,  the  privacy  of 
its  homes  was  destroyed,  its  fields  laid  waste, 
its  granaries  exhausted,  and  all  its  most  prec- 
ious worldly  interests  endangered,  it  swerved 
not,  for  a  single  moment,  from  the  sacred  cause 
of  liberty.  Had  it  possessed  ten  thousand 
homes  or  ten  thousand  lives,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  have  periled  them 
all,  just  as  freely  and  just  as  cheerfully.  Noble 
men  !  noble  women  !  What  higher  earthly  hon- 
or could  have  been  conferred  upon  you  than  that 
Washington  was  willing  to  confide  himself,  and 
his  family,  and  his  Army,  and,  thereby,  his 
country,  so  often  to  your  guardianship  !  Seldom 
did  our  fathers,  dwelling  here,  lie  down,  at  night 
during  all  those  eight  years,  without  anxiety  or 
alarm  ;  and  yet  did  they  never  complain.  Moth- 
ers, wives,  and  sisters  were  left  by   their   hus- 


Lord  Stirling,  the  noble  Kosciusko,  the  immor- 
tal La  Fayette,  and  a  host  of  others,  like  them. 
Here,  too,  has  been  that  peerless  man,  the  immor- 
tal Washington,  and,  riding  by  his  side,  that 
magnificent  woman  of  whom  it  is  sufficiently 
honorable  to  say  that  she  was  a  fit  consort  for 
such  a  man.  Yes  !  the  great  Washington  has 
travelled  through  our  villages  and  along  oui 
roads ;  has  received  the  salutations  of  our  fathers, 
of  our  sisters,  and  mothers  ;  has  looked  out 
upon  these  broad  and  beautiful  landscapes  ;  and, 
here,  as  he  has  been  passing  and  re-passing,  has 
his  big  heart  been  weighed  down,  at  times  witl 
fearful  anxieties  ;  and,  here,  has  he  often,  doubt- 
less, prayed  and  planned  for  the  salvation  of  oui 
beloved  land.  Bottle-hill  and  Morristown  wer( 
names  as  familiar  as  household  words,  all  ovei 
our  country,  at  that  eventful  period  of  which  w< 
have  been  speaking — being  borne  and  mentioned 
every  where,  by  those  who  were  so  often  quar- 
tered here ;  and  far  off  be  the  day  when  we. 
who  have  inherited  these  fields  and  who  are  no\* 
honored  with  the  ownership  of  these  btautifu 
places,  to  which  they  retreated  from  the  rigon 
of  active  War,  shall  prove  recreant  to  the  exam™ 
and  the  spirit  of  those  who  were,  at  that  time 
their  possessors.  Ma}'  the  day  never  come,  when 
if  our  country  shall  again  be  invaded  and  ou 
patriotic  troops  shall  again  need  a  secure  Winter 
refuge,  the  owners  of  this  hallowed  soil  shal 
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refuse  to  throw  open  their  dwellings  and  their 
hearts  to  them.  Standing  here,  then,  on  this 
beautiful  eminence,  beneath  these  overhaaging 
forest  arches  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes 
of  revolutionary  interest,  a  few  only  of  which 
have  now  been  rehearsed,  let  our  hearts  go  up,  in 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  G 
Fathers — the  God  of  battles — for  all  that  we 
now  possess  and  enjoy.  With  one  voice  and 
one  heart,  let  us  here  utter  our  prayer — a  prayer 
that  shall  rise  to  the  very  throne  of  the  Almighty  : 
May  this  country,  with  its  institutions  and  liber- 
ties, so  dearly  purchased,  perish,  never  !  perish, 

NEVER  !  ! 


II.— LANS1NGBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Its  Early  History,  Old  Settlers.  Schools, 
.Markets,  etc. — Continued,  from  Page  205. 

V. 

Taverns,  Stores,  etc. 
In  1802,  Mi-.  Editor,  you  could  have  stood 
in  State-street,  and  counted  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  taverns.  Lansing  burgh  needed  them. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  travel  through  here, 
to  the  northward.  The  "  village  of  Lansing- 
I  burgh,  in  the  town  of  Troy  "  was  the  title;  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  far  in  advance 
of  Troy.  This  place  was  on  the  high  road  to 
Ballston  and  Saratoga  Springs— both,  even  in 
that  day,  noted  places,  although  the,  first-named 
was  the  most  popular — and,  of  course,  as  it  was 
belore  railroads  were  built  around  here,  all 
travel  went  through  our  village.  An  immense 
line  of  post  coaches — four-horse — went  through 
here,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  besides  private 
carriages.  Wal bridge  &  Baker  must  have 
owned  nearly  a  hundred,  if  not  more,  of  these 
coaches.  Judson's  tavern,  on  State-street,  on 
the  now  vacant  lots  in  front  of  Ball's  house, 
was  a  noted  tavern.  The  landlord  was  the 
father  of  the  present  David  Judson.  Commo- 
dore Mc  Donough  stopped  there,  often,  during 
the  War  of  1812,  while  he  was  preparing  his 
flotilla  on  the  lake.  Several  paroled  English 
officers  boarded  there,  awaiting  exchange. 

Our  village  was  very  much  opposed  to  the 
War;  and,  when  cannons  and  munitions  of  war 
were  hauled  through  here,  the  teamsters  and 
attendants  were  refused  entertainment  at  our 
public-houses,  and  had  to  quarter  out  of  doois. 
The  Phoenix  was  on  its  present  site,  but  a 
wooden  building  of  inferior  appearance  to  what 
it  is  at  present.  It  was  popular,  because  it  bad 
young  people,  in   those  days 


ball-room  ;  for 


were  as  full  of  fun  as  they  are  to-day.  Snzar 
kept  a  tavern  where  E/Filley's  family  now 
lives.  He  and  his  family,  also  Adencourt,  grand- 


father of  the  present  Clinton  Adencourt,  came 
from  France,  with  La  Fayette,  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  War,  they  settled  here; 
and  when — I  think,  in  1825— La  Fayette  passed 
through  here,  from  Saratoga,  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  he  called  on  Mrs.  Adencourt,  who 
1  of  our  j  was  then  living  with  Doctor  Blatchford,  in  the 
house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wood ;  and  there  they 
jabbered  over  old  times,  in  French. 

I  think  if  the  Marquis  should  come  into 
town,  to  day,  I  would  recognize  him.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  Lansingburgli  and  the  surround- 
ing places,  when  he  went  through  here.  Every- 
body turned  out  to  do  him  honor.  I  well  re- 
member the  cavalcade  of  gigs  and  sulkies — he 
in  a  gig — as  they  crossed  from  Waterford. 
Every  little  while,  out  came  his  gorgeous  snuff- 
box, set  with  brilliants.  He  was  a  profuse 
snuffer. 

Angus  Murray  kept  tavern  where  John  Ames 
has  his  shop  ;  Cornelius  Lansing  built  the  Tan- 
dercook  tavern,  for  Jonathan  Wickware.  It 
was  afterwards  sold  to  Ketchel  Reed.  David 
Thomas  kept  tavern  where  Major  Dougrey  now 
lives;  and,  at  that  time,  S^ate-street  extended 
no  further  in  that  direction.  Reuben  Guild 
kept  tavern  where  Zhan  now  is ;  Wolcott  kept 
a  public-house  where  Weaver's  market  now  is; 
Barton  had  a  public-house  on  the  site  of  Lea's 
tin-shop;  and  Billy  Thompson  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  B.  G.  Hathaway.  There  was  a 
tavern  in  New  Guinea ;  one  in  Adamsville,  on 
the  site  occupied  by  William  Lansing.  At 
Leach's  old  place,  on  the  bank,  just  below  the 
bridge,  was  a  ferry  and  tavern.  There  was  a 
store  there,  also. 

On  River-street,  from  Esek  Hawkin's  house  to 
G.  W.  Cornell's,  there  was  a  string  of  stores. 
Along  there,  Tibbets,  Lane,  Dole,  and  many 
others,  including  Jonathan  Burr,  did  a  very 
large  business  in  grain,  of  which  thousands  of 
bushels  were  bought  and  sold,  here,  annually. 
The  merchants  mentioned  above  went  to  Troy, 
in  1810,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  navigation. 

Old  John  Mills  built  the  Bank  on  the  corner 
where  J.  G.  Mc  Murray  now  lives.  James  Reid 
was  its  hi st  Cashier.  He  first  kept  store  where 
Howlet's  shoe-shop  now  is.  He  was  a  very  large 
man  and  eminently  social,  withal. 

We  used  to  hold  elections  each  Spring,  for 
Mayor;  and  there  was  a  great  strife  whether  his 
honor  should  be  from  Coon-town  or  Shaver-town. 
The  election  was  decided  on  this  wise :  a  mark 
was  made  in  the  centre  of  Market-street,  be- 
tween Hanford's,  now  Striker's,  and  Bontecue's, 
now  Hubbard's  office.  Jimmy  Reid  stood  on  the 
South  side  and  Captain  Ives  on  the  North  side. 
At  a  given  signal,  their  adherents  having  seized 
hold  of  the  coat-tails  of    the  champions;    the 
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leaders  grasped  hands  and  pulled  :  whichever 
leader  was  pulled  over  the  line,  the  other  was 
Mayor  for  the  ensuing  year.  No  repeating  nor 
stuffed  ballot-boxes,  here.  Old  Man. 

TTo  be  Continued.] 


III.— FLOTSAM. 

Thomas  Jefferson  on  Religious  Intolerance, 
in  Early  Virginia. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  colonial 
Virginia  was  one  of  the  most  intolerant  of  our 
early  Settlements.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the 
author  of  the  Act  establishing  religious  freedom, 
which  was  proposed  in  1777  and  was  not  passed 
until  1785,  and  then  by  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Madison.  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  the  early 
legislation,  in  Virginia,  in  reference  to  religion, 
will  probably  be  found  interesting.  He  informs 
us  that : 

"The  first  settlers  of  this  Colony  were  Eng- 
"  lishmen,  loyal  subjects  their  King  and  Church, 
"  and  the  Grant  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  contained 
' '  an  express  proviso  that  their  laws  '  should  not 
"  '  be  against  the  true  Christian  faith  now  pro- 
"  '  fessed  in  the  Church  of  England.'  As  soon 
"as  the  state  of  the  Colony  admitted,  it  was 
"divided  into  Parishes,  in  each  of  which  was 
"  established  a  Minister  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
"endowed  with  a  fixed  salary,  in  tobacco,  a 
' '  glebe  house  and  land,  with  the  other  necessary 
"appendages.  To  meet  these  expenses,  all  the 
"  inhabitants  of  the  Paiishes  were  assessed, 
"  whether  they  were  or  were  not  members  of  the 
"established  Church.  Towards  Quakers,  who 
"  came  here,  they  were  most  cruelly  intolerant, 
"driving  them  from  the  Colony  by  the  severest 
' '  penalties.  *  *  "*  ■  Several  of  the  Acts  of  the 
"Virginia  Assembly  of  1659,  1662,  and  1 698 
"  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refuse  to  have 
"children  baptized  ;  had  prohibited  the  unlaw- 
ful assembling  of  Quaker  or  other  Separatists; 
"  had  made  it  penal  for  any  master  of  a  vessel 
"  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the  State  ;  had  order- 
"  ed  those  already  here,  and  such  as  should  come 
"  thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  should 
"abjure  the  country;  provided  a  milder  pun- 
11  ishment  for  their  first  and  second  return,  but 
"death  for  their  third ;  had  inhibited  all  persons 
"  from  suffering  their  meetings  in  or  near  their 
"houses,  entertaining  them,  individually,  or  dis- 
"  posing  of  books  which  supported  their  tenets. 
"If  no  execution  took  place  here,  as  did  in 
"  New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  mocler- 
' '  ation  of  the  Church  r  spirit  of  the  Legislature, 
"  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself,  but  to 
"historical  circumstances  which  have  not  been 


"handed  down  to  us.  The  Anglicans  retained 
"  full  possession  of  the  country  about  a  century. n 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  was  a  greater  amount 
of  intolerance  than  any  which  prevailed  in  New 
England ;  and  it  extended  through  a  longer 
period.  Plymouth  and  Connecticut  Colonics  did 
not  engraft  on  their  Codes  the  extremely  pro- 
scriptive  legislation  ot  Massachusetts;  and  some 
excuse  is  found  for  Massachusetts  on  account  of 
her  fears  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  inquisito- 
rial proceedings  of  his  Star  Chamber. 

The  Virginia  Convention  of  1776  repealed  all 
statutory  oppressions  on  religion  ;  and  the  State 
was  then  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common 
Law,  under  which  heresy  was  punishable  by  burn- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  writ  Be  heretico  corn- 
bar  ando.  By  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1705, 
"  Sf  a  person  brought  up  in  the  Christian  re- 
"  ligion  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  Trini- 
' '  ty,  or  asserts  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  or 
"  denies  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true  or  the 
"  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  is  pun- 
"  ishable,  on  the  first  offence,  by  incapacity  to 
"hold  any  office  cr  employment,  ecclesiastical, 
"  civil,  or  military  ;  on  the  second,  by  disability 
"  to  sue,  to  take  any  gift  or  legacy,  to  be  guar- 
"dian,  executor,  or  administrator,  and  by  three 
"  years' imprisonment,  without  bail.  *  *  * 
' '  This  is  a  summary  view  of  that  religious  slav- 
"  ery  under  which  a  people  have  been  willing  to 
"  remain,  who  have  lavished  their  lives  and  for- 
"  tunes  for  the  establishment  of  their  civil  free- 
"  dam.  The  error  seems  not  sufficiently  eradi- 
"  cated,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as  well 
"  as  the  acts  of  the  body,  are  subjected  to  the 
"  coercion  of  the  laws.  But  our  rulers  can  have 
"  no  authority  over  such  natural  rights,  only  as 
"we  have  submitted  to  them.  The  rights  of 
"  conscience  we  never  submitted  :  we  could  not 
"submit.  We  are  answerable  for  them  to  our 
"  God." 

It  is  a  well-known  apophthegm — which  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
of  which  the  authorship  is  ascribed,  by  Mr.  John 
Bartlett,  of  Boston,  to  Thucydides,  that  "  His- 
"  tory  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples." 
There  is  certainly  much  of  sound  philosophy  to 
be  learned  from  the  historic  page.  The  wisdom 
of  the  present  generation  is  derived,  in  large 
measure,  from  a  study  of  the  errors  of  the  past ; 
and,  in  reviewing  the  narrative  of  the  intolerance 
of  our  early  Colonists,  we  learn  many  lessons 
which  will  persuade  us  to  the  practice  of  humil- 
ity and  chaiity.  "  Let  brotherly  love  continue  " 
is  the  devout  invocation  of  Scripture;  and  it  is 
this  principle  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  its  devel- 
opment throughout  the  ages,  which  is  the  watch- 
word of  human  progress. 

Respectfully,  Yours, 

New  Englander. 
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Death  op  the  "Esquire,"  op  the  "Gretna 
"  Green  of  America." 

John  Slielton,  better  known  as  "Squire  Shel- 
"ton,"  died  recently  at  Aberdeen,  Ohio,  aged 
about  seventy- nine  years,  and  was  buried  on  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  below  Maysville. 

It  is  said  of  Squire  Shelton  that,  during  the 
thirty -seven  years  he  was  a  Magistrate  at  Aber- 
deen, he  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for 
four  thousand  couples.  His  fame  as  a  tier  of  the 
knot  matrimonial,  extended  far  and  wide;  and 
the  many  runaway  matches  that  found  his  house 
a  stopping-place,  gave  to  Aberdeen  the  name  of 
"  '  Gretna  Green  of  America.' "  He  was  never  very 
particular  about  whether  or  not  all  the  forms  of 
law  had  been  complied  with  by  loving  hearts, 
seeming  to  have  adopted,  as  his  rule  of  action, 
the  single  one,  "  Love  knows  no  law."  He  had 
performed  the  ceremony  for  so  many  who  were 
not  married  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  special  Act, 
legalizing  all  his  marriages.  In  cases  where 
there  was  a  great  object,  in  consequence  of  the 
close  pursuit  of  "  enraged  parents,"  he  has  been 
known  to  get  out  of  bed,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and,  to  save  time,  actually  perform  the 
ceremony  with  no  other  clothes  on  his  person 
than  his  shirt.  Again,  he  has  performed  the 
ceremony  from  his  window,  at  night,  while  par- 
ties to  the  marriage  contract  were  standing  in 
the  street,  in  front  of  his  house.  '  But,  no  matter 
what  was  the  occasion  for  hurry,  Squire  Shelton 
invariably  made  a  bargain  before  the  job  was 
commenced — his  fees  ranging  from  one  dollar  up 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  according  to  his  own 
notion,  by  observation  of  appearances  of  what 
the  groom  was  able  to  pay.  As  stated  before, 
he  had  been  Magistrate  of  Aberdeen  for  thirty- 
five  years,  continuously,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
No  opposition  candidate  for  the  office  could  ever 
be  elected,  no  matter  how  popular  he  might  be, 
personally  or  politically. 

Squire  Shelton's  ruling  passion  was  watches. 
A  friend  informs  us  that  he  left  a  large  number 
of  these  behind.  Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
canes  were  presented  to  him,  at  different  times, 
by  parties  whom  he  had  served  and  made  happy ; 
and  he  seldom  walked  out  twice  in  one  day 
with  the  same  cane  in  his  hand.* 

No  doubt  many  a  father  and  mother  who  shall 
read  this  article,  will  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory 
of  Squire  Shelton,  who  performed  the  ceremony 
that  resulted  in  the  family  growing  up  around 
them. 


Independence  was  hastened  by  an  absurdly  trivial 
cause.  Near  the  Hall  in  which  the  meetings  were 
then  held,  was  a  livery  stable,  from  which  swarms 
of  flies  came  into  the  open  windows,  and  assailed 
the  silk-stockinged  legs  of  honorable  members. 
Handkerchief  in  hand,  they  lashed  the  flies  with 
such  vigor  as  they  could  command,  on  a  July 
morning ;  but  the  annoyance  became,  at  length, 
so  extreme,  as  to  render  them  impatient  of  delay; 
and  they  made  haste  to  bring  the  momentous 
business  to  a  conclusion. 

After  such  a  long  and  severe  strain  upon  their 
minds,  the  members  seem  to  have  indulged  in 
many  a  jocular  observation  as  they  stood  around 
the  table.  Tradition  has  it,  that  when  John 
Hancock  had  affixed  his  magnificent  signature  to 
the  paper,  he  said,  "There,  John  Bull  may  read 
"my  name  without  spectacles!"  Tradition, 
also,  will  never  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  repeat- 
ing that,  when  Mr.  Hancock  reminded  the  mem- 
bers of  the  necessity  of  hanging  together,  Doc- 
tor Franklin  was  ready  with  his  "  Yes,  we  must, 
"indeed,  all  hang  together,  or  else,  most  assur- 
"  edly,  we  shall  all  hang  separately."  And  this 
may  have  suggested  to  the  portly  Harrison — a 
"  luxurious,  heavy  gentleman,"  as  John  Adams 
describes  him — his  remark  to  slender  Elbridge 
Gerry,  that,  when  the  hanging  came,  he  should 
have  the  advantage,  for  poor  Gerry  would  be 
kicking  in  the  air  long  after  it  was  all  over  with 
himself. 

French  critics  censure  Shakespeare  for  ming- 
ling buffoonery  with  scenes  of  the  deepest  tragic 
interest.  But,  here  we  find  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant assemblies  ever  convened,  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  its  existence,  while  performing  the 
act  that  gives  it  its  rank  among  deliberate  bodies, 
cracking  jokes,  and  hurrying  up  to  the  table,  to 
sign,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  flies.  It  is 
precisely  so  that  Shakespeare  would  have  imag- 
ined the  scene. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


Signing  the  Declaration  op  Independence. 
Mr.  Jefferson  used  to  relate,  with  much  merri- 
ment, that  the  final  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
His.  Mag.  Vol.  IX.  23. 


Deacon  May. — By  the  recent  death  of  Samuel 
May,  Boston  loses  one  of  her  oldest  met  chants, 
and  one  of  the  last  links  of  personal  connection 
between  the  great  City  of  1870  and  the  little 
Town  that  was  the  cradle  of  liberty,  in  1770. 
Deacon  May  was  not  born  till  1776  ;  but  he  was 
the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of  brothers,  one 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  famous  "  Boston 
"Tea-party,"  in  1773;  and  Deacon  May,  him- 
self, recollecting,  as  a  boy,  the  later  years  of  the 
Revolution,  had  also  preserved  in  his  memory 
many  incidents  told  him  by  his  kindred.  He 
grew  up  to  manhood  under  the  administration  of 
Washington,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  John 
Adams  for  President.  All  through  his  active 
life  he  was  engaged  in  trade,  and  accumulated 
a  fortune  therein  ;  but  he  never  hesitated  to  ad- 
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vocate  the  principles  of  liberty  in  which  he  had 
been  born  and  which  his  family  always  supported. 
Having  come  into  the  world  in  the  same  year 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  its  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  men  ;  and,  from  the  first,  was  a  zealous  aboli- 
tionist. His  nephew  and  namesake,  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  was  more  prominent  before 
the  public  in  that  cause,  but  not  more  resolute  in 
his  private  opinions.  Deacon  May  derived  his 
title  from  the  Hollis-street  Church,  with  which 
he  wTas  long  connected,  anel  where  he  stood  stout- 
ly by  John  Pierpont,  in  his  memorable  contro- 
versy with  the  members  of  the  Parish,  thirty  years 
ago.  After  Theodore  Parker  went  to  Boston,  to 
preach,  in  1846,  Deacon  May  joined  his  church, 
and  was  a  constant  attenelant  at  the  Meloeleon 
and  the  Music-hall,  till  Parker's  fatal  illness,  in 
1858.  His  was  one  of  the  few  white  heads 
among  the  hearers  of  those  stirring  Sermons  ;  and 
he  was  always  loyal  to  his  Minister,  whatever 
Boston  might  say  or  do.  In  the  hottest  period 
of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  he  was  firm  and 
active,  though  already  four-score  years  old  ;  and 
he  lived  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  utter  downfall 
of  the  slavery  he  abhorred. 

He  was  the  friend  of  every  good  cause,  and 
gave  liberally  to  charities,  public  and  private. 


Jews  in  Philadelphia. — It  would  appear, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Archives  (x.,  731),  that 
the  Synagogue  on  Cherry-street,  was  consecrated 
on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1782.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Jewish 
congregation,  inviting  the  President  and  Council 
to  attend  the  Consecration  : 

"Memorial  op  the  Jewish  Congregation 
"op  Philadelphia,  1782.  We,  the  President 
"and  Representatives  of  the  Jewish  congrega- 
"  tion  in  this  city,  humbly  beg  leave  to  approach 
1 '  his  Excellency,  the  President,  his  Honour,  the 
' '  Vice-president,  and  the  Honorable  the  Executive 
"Council  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
"  vania. 

"  The  Congregation  of  Mikve  Israel  (Israelites) 
"  in  this  city  having  erected  a  place  of  public 
"  worship,  which  they  intend  to  consecrate  to 
"  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  to-morrow  after- 
1 '  noon,  and  as  they  have  ever  professed  themselves 
"  liege  subjects  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
"States  of'  America,  and  have  always  acted 
"agreeably  thereto,  they  humbly  crave  the  pro- 
jection and  countenance  of  the  chief  Magis- 
trates in  this  State  to  give  sanction  to  their 
"  design,  and  will  deem  themselves  highly  hon- 
"  ored  by  their  presence  in  the  Synagogue,  wheia- 
"  ever  they  judge  proper  to  favor  them. 

"The  doors  will  be  open  at  three  o'clock,  and 
"  the  service  will  continue  till  seven. 


"The  uncertainty  of  the  day  of  consecration 
"  was  the  sole  cause  of  having  delayed  this  mat- 
"  ter  till  now,  but  earnestly  hope  it  will  not  be 
"  thought  too  late. 

"  With  prayers  to  the  God  of  Israel  for  the 
"safety  of  the  United  States,  in  general,  and  this 
"  Commonwealth,  in  particular,  we  are,  Gentle- 
"  men,  most  respectfully  aud  most  devotedly,  in 
"behalf  of  the  Congregation, 

"  Jonas  Phillips,  President, 
"  Michael  Gratz, 
"  Sol.  Marache, 
' '  Solm'n  Myers  Cohen, 
' '  Simon  Nathan. 
"Philada.,  12  Sept.,  1782." 

The  compiler  of  the  Archives,  in  a  note  to  the 
above,  says:  "The  building  alluded  to,  in  the 
"foregoing,  was  no  eloubt  the  first  Synagogue 
"  erected  in  this  city — on  Cherry- street,  between 
"Third  and  Fourth — and  which,  in  1824,  gave 
"  place  to  the  present  more  spacious  and  more 
"  elegant  house  of  worship.  There  are  now 
"  (1854)  five  Synagogues  in  this  city." — Sunday 
Despatch. 


xVntiquities  op  Albany  Markets. — One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  years  ago,  Albany  was  an 
important  mart  for  skins  and  furs,  tar  and  tur- 
pentine. The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  a 
price-current  of  that  date,  recently  printed  in 
The  Argus : 

"  A  Price  Current  of  Goods,  usually  Imported  at 
"  London  from  Albany,  July,  1750. 

"  Beavor  Coat per  ft )  ,   w       _ 

"  Beavor  Parchment per  ft j-  *s  »a  to  os 

"  Indian  dress 'd  Deer  Skins  per  ft 2s  6d  to  2s  3d 

"  Deer  Skins  in  the  Hair —  per  Skin. ..     abt.  6s  or  7s 

"Bear  Skins per  Skin...     15s  to  J6s  or  17a 

"  Racoons per  Skin. ..     abt.  Is  9d 

"  Cats per  Skin...     3s  to  3s  6d 

"  Otters per  Skin. . .     7s  to  8s 

'"  Grey  Foxes per  Skin. . .     2s  3d  to  2s  6d 

"Bed  Foxes j^rSkin...     3s  6d  to  A 

"  Martins per  Skin...     abt.  3s  A 

"  Fishers per  Skin ...     7s  6d  to  8s 

"  Wolves per  Skin. . .     abt.  8s  6d 

'•  Musquash per  Skin....     6d  to  9d 

'*  Minks per  Skin . . .     abt.  2s  6d 

"Tar per  Barrel,     lis  to  12s 

"  Turpentine per  0.  wt..    10s  tolls 


Scraps. — We  have  been  asked,  says  the  Pro- 
gress, who  erected  the  "  Old  Mill  "  at  Shimers- 
ville,  and  the  name  of  the  "  Old  Ferry,"  below 
Bethlehem?  Jedidiah  Irish  built  the  mill  at 
Shimersvilles,  on  Saucon-creek,  some  time  prior 
to  the  year  1749.  It  is  the  oldest  mill  in  North- 
ampton-county, of  which  we  have  any  record. 
In  the  year  1743,  the  Moravians  of  Bethlehem 
petitioned  the  Court  of  Bucks-county,  for  per- 
mission to  lay  out  a  road  from  their  settlement 
to  Saucon-mill.  The  mill  and  land  attached  to 
it  was  not  long  afterwards  purchased  by  John 
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Curry,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  who  resided  at  the 
mill,  for  many  years,  and  established  a  ferry  over 
the  Lehigh,  near  by,  which  retained  the  name  of 
"  Curry's  Ferry,"  until  the  year  1816,  when  Henry 
Tarret  built  the  bridge  over  the  Lehigh,  at  Free- 
mansburg.  Conrad  Omensetter  was  the  ferryman, 
at  Curry's  Ferry,  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

—  AppletorCs  Journal  gives  the  following 
statement  of  a  change  on  the  subject  of  office- 
holding,  that  has  come  over  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts :  "  It  is  refreshing  in  these  latter  days  of 
"  corruption,  when  office -seekers  out-number  the 
"  offices  and  men  barter  honor  and  character  for 
"  position,  to  glance  back  into  the  past,  and  note 
11  how  little  of  ambition  for  public  place  entered 
"  into  the  life  of  the  fathers  of  New  England. 

"In  1633,  so  averse  were  the  good  people  of 
"New  Plymouth  to  taking  office,  and  so  fre- 
"  quent  were  the  refusals  to  accept  the  result  of 
"  elections,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt 
11  a  penal  provision  to  protect  the  public  weal 
"from  the  inconveniences,  not  to  say  dangers, 
"  incident  to  such  a  dereliction  of  duty.  A  law 
"  was  passed  in  which  it  was  '  enacted,  by  public 
"'consent  of  the  Freemen  of  this  Society  of 
"  '  New  Plymouth,  that  if,  now  or  hereafter,  any 
11  '  were  elected  to  the  office  of  Governor,  and 
"  '  would  not  stand  to  the  election  nor  hold  and 
"  'execute  the  offic  •  ior  his  year,  that  then  lie 
"  'be  amerced  in  twenty  pounds  sterling,  tine; 
"  '  and  in  case  it  was  refused  to  be  paid  upon  the 
"  '  lawful  demand  of  the  ensuing  Governor,  then 
"  '  to  be  levied  out  of  the  goods  or  chattels  of 
"  'the  said  person  so  refusing.''  A  similar  fine 
"  of  ten  pounds  sterling  was  ordered  to  be  col- 
"  lected  from  any  person  who  refused  to  act  as  a 
"Councillor,  when  elected.  It  was  further  de- 
"  creed  that  '  in  case  (me  and  the  same  person 
"  'should  be  elected  Governor  a  second  year,  it 
"'should  be  lawful  for  him  to  refuse  without 
"  'any  amercement;  and  the  Company  to  pro- 
"  '  ceed  to  a  new  election,  except  they  can  pre- 
"  'vail  with  him  by  entreaty.1 

"  Philosophers  claim  that  the  world  is  pro- 
"gressive,  and  good  Christians  believe  that  each 
"year  brings  us  one  nearer  to  the  millennial; 
"  but  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  it 
"will  ever  again  be  necessary,  even  in  moral 
"Massachusetts,  to  fine  a  citizen  for  refusing 
"gubernatorial  lienors,  or  even  to  entreat  him 
"  to  accept  a  second  term." 

— One  of  the  old  customs  of  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  annually  enjoyed  by  the  sport- 
ing gentry  of  that  town,  and  almost  dreaded  by 
the  quiet  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  was  the 
Whortleberry  Frolic  which  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  August  and  was  celebrated  by  a 
series  of  trots  on  the  Washington-course,  near 
that  village,  and  made  the  excuse,  by  many,  for 


a  drinking  carousal.  But  the  purchase  of  the 
Plains,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  put  an  end  to  Washing- 
ton course,  and  necessarily  stopped  horse-racing 
in  that  section,  although  a  race  or  two  has  taken 
place,  on  the  old  New  Market-course,  near  Hyde 
Park,  a  tract  which  was  in  active  operation  long 
before  Washington- course  was  thought  of,  hav- 
ing been  inaugurated  some  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Even  New  Market- course  has  been  given  up  ;  and 
the  Whortleberry  Frolic  was  advertised  this  year 
to  come  off  on  the  Union- course.     While  those 

j  who  love  to  see  a  good  horse-trot  will  regret  the 
loss  of  Washington-course,  the  more  peacefully- 

I  disposed  people  cannot  but  feel  thankful  to  Mr. 
Stewart  that  one  of  the  excuses  of  some  of  the 
people  for  an  annual  spree,  has  been  removed 
by  him  in  his  improvements  on  the  Plains. 

— Professor  Gunning,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
cently put  forth  an  interesting  theory  in  regard 
to  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  on  the  Northern 
borders  of  the  United  States,  which  he  believes 
was  originally  through  the  Mississippi  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Niagara-river,  according  to 
his  statement,  has  an  existence  of  not  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  years.  Before  that  pe- 
riod, a  barrier,  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  across 

|  the  Niagara  plateau,  threw  the  waters  of  Lake 
Eiie  back  upon  Michigan,  and  farther  West  to 

I  the  Mississippi.     Western  geologists  have  found 

i  an  old  liver  channel  from  the  lakes  to  the  Illi- 
nois-river, and  a  great  barrier  once  stretched 
across  this  plateau.  The  old  river-bed,  in  Illinois, 
and  the  broken  bridge  across  the  Niagara  pla- 
teau account  for  the  comparatively  recent  creation 
of  the  falls.  Such  is  the  theory  of  Professor 
Gunning. 

— Some  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  stages,  as  a 
stranger  was  liding  into  Northampton,  on  the  box 
with  "the  driver,  he  inquired  of  him  in  regard  to 
the  denomination  of  the  different  churches,  as  they 
passed  them.  "This,"  said  the  driver,  pointing 
to  the  Old  Church,  "is  the  Old  Line ;  and 
"this,"  pointing  to  the  Edwards  Church,  "is 
"the  New  Line;  and  that,"  (the  Unitarian) 
"  is  the  Accommodation.'1' 

— The  law   allowing  churches  to  put  chain 
across  the  street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
prevent  traveling  on  Sundays,  was  passed  April 
4,  1798;   extended  to  the  Northern   Liberties  in 
1810  ;  and  repealed  in  1831. 

The  Second  Regiment,  United  States  Caval- 
ry, furnished  thiiteen  general  officers^  for  the 
Confederate  Army,  from  the  roster  of  its  com- 
manding officers,  as  returned  for  1860. 

—Doctor  Hawkins,  a  blind  chemist,  in  the 
Spring  of  1812,  manufactured  and  sold  soda- 
water  in  Philadelphia,  and  erected  the  first 
fountain  ever  put  up  in  that  city. 
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IV.— BOOKS. 
Recent  Publications. 

[Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  The  Histcbicat,  Magazine,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  "  Henry  B. 
"Dawson,  Moeeigania,  N.  Y.,"or  to  Messes.  Chaeles 
Soetbnee  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  6^4  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  them.] 

A.— FBI  V A  TEL  Y  PRIM  TED  B  0  OH  S. 

1.— Records  of  the  Proprietors  of  Narraganset  Town- 
ship, No.  1.,  now  the  Town  of  Buxton,  York  County, 
Maine,  from  August  1st,  1733  to  January  4th,  1811.  With 
a  Documentary  Introduction  hy  William  P.  Goodwin,  IT.  S. 
Army.  Concord,  N.  H. :  Privately  Printed.  1871.  Octa- 
vo, pp.  xx.,  400. 

Captain  Goodwin  is  known  to  all  our  readers 
as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  pains-taking  of 
the  students  and  writers  of  American  history; 
and  in  this  volume  he  has  undertaken  to  perpet- 
uate the  records  of  his  ancestral  town,  Buxton, 
Maine.  In  doing  this,  lie  has  prefaced  the  Pro- 
prietory Records  of  the  Town  with  an  elaborate 
historical  Introduction,  crammed  with  documents 
and  bristling  with  evidence.  The  Records,  close- 
ly annotated  with  foot  notes  such  as  will  cheer 
the  anxious  eye  of  every  honest  student,  follow  ; 
and  an  Index  of  Names  closes  the  volume. 

It  is  such  volumes  as  this  which  must  serve  as 
the  basis  of  all  history ;  and  none  who  know 
their  duty,  as  historical  students  and  writers,  will 
venture  to  overlook  them.  They  are  few  in  num- 
ber, as  gems  are  few  ;  and  their  solid  worth  gives 
a  value  to  them  which  other  works,  less  authen- 
tic, can  never  secure. 

It  was  privately-printed  for  Hon.  Cyrus  Wood- 
man and  Captain  Goodwin ;  and  the  edition 
numbered  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  copies, 
numbered  and  signed.  The  typography  is  hard- 
ly such  as  a  work  of  this  character  is  entitled  to  ; 
and  we  venture  to  suggest  to  Captain  Goodwin 
that  the  proof- reading  might  have  been  better 
done  without  injury  to  his  work. 


2— The  National  and  Private  "Alabama  Claims" 
and  their  "final  and  amicable  settlement."  By  Charles 
C  Beaman,  Jr.  Sine  loco  [Washington?]  sine  anuo. 
[1871  ?]    Octavo,  pp.  xiv.,  358. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  said  to  have  been 
Mr.  Sumner's  clerk  ;  and  he  is  now  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  Assistant  Agent,  under  J.  Bancroft 
Davis,  to  prepare  the  Case  of  the  United  States 
for  the  arbitration  at  Geneva  !  From  such  Agents 
and  assistants  may  God  save  the  Republic. 

It  has  seldom  been  our  duty  to  open  a  volume 
which  was  a  greater  fraud  on  its  reader  than  this 
is;  and,  if  we  except  Charles  Francis  Adams's 
Address  on  American  Neutrality,  before  the  New 
Historical  Society,  we  never  opened  one  in  which 
the  supreme  ignorance  of  the  author,  concerning 
the  subject  which  he  wrote  about,  was  more 
painfully  and  completely  manifested.     The  au- 


thor of  this  work,  is,  besides,  incapable  of  writ- 
ing a  single  sentence  in  decent  English  ;  and  he 
has  to  learn,  if  his  writings  may  form  a  correct 
guide  to  his  acquirements,  that  a  plural  verb  re- 
quires anything  as  its  subject  than  a  singular  noun? 

He  bandies  his  judgment  on  neutrality  with- 
out— for  the  best  of  reasons — disclosing  what 
"neutrality"  is;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  his- 
tory of  American  legislation  and  diplomacy, 
concerning  neutrality,  is  equalled  only  by  that 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  whose  ignorance  there- 
on is  simply  lamentable. 

From  such  an  Agent  and  such  an  Arbitrator, 
we  have  to  hope  for  nothing  but  disaster ;  and 
we  know  of  nothing  more  than*  the  stupid  in- 
difference of  the  great  body  of  thinking  men, 
on  this  subject,  which  tells  more  forcibly  than 
anything  else  the  terrible  effects,  on  a  commun- 
ity, of  neglecting  the  history  of  one's  own 
country. 


B.-PUBLICATIONS  BY  SOCIETIES. 

3. — Thirteenth  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1870.  Reported  to  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  Wm.  J.  Langson ,  Secretary.  Milwaukee :  1871.  Octa- 
vo, pp.  119. 

This  volume  is  wholy  composed  of  statistics 
illustrative  of  the  business  of  Milwaukee  during 
1870.  There  is  nothing  more  than  a  brief  intro- 
ductory letter  from  Mr.  Langson  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  .Chamber,  occupying  less  than  a  page  ; 
and  then  subject  after  subject  is  presented  and 
illustrated  with  elaborate  tables  of  statistics-,, 
until  the  entire  matter  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Chicago's  earnest  rival  is  placed  before  the 
reader. 

The  Report  is  evidently  the  result  of  great  and 
well-directed  labor;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  it. 


4. — Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  General  Convention  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood.  {Specially  Convened.)  New  Yorkr 
The  Council  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  1871.  Octavo, 
pp.  36. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  one  portion  of 
the  Irish  revolutionists,  at  their  Session  in  March 
last,  to  consider  the  failure  of  their  Council's 
•efforts  to  consolidate  the  antagonistic  elements 
of  their  countrymen,  for  the  more  effectual  ac- 
complishment of  their  common  purpose — the 
liberation  of  Ireland  from  the  Government  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  interesting,  because  it  ex- 
hibits the  sentiments  and  character  of  the  Irish, 
as  they  are  seen  in  their  own  convocations ; 
and  it  is  interesting,  too,  because  it  presents  an 
authentic  record  of  events,  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  Fenians  have  borne 
the  blame  without  justice — in  the  face  of  their 
earnest  opposition  thereto  and  refusal  to  partici- 
pate therein. 
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5.— Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware. 
With  its  History,  Constitution,  and  By-laws,  and  Lists 
•/  Members.    Wilmington:  1871.    Octavo,  pp.  '23. 

Circular.    [Setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Society 
and  appealing  for  support.]    Quarto,  pp.  2. 

We  have  had  pleasure  in  receiving  these  publi- 
cations of  the  young  and  deserving  Historical 
Society  recent!}-  established  in  Delaware  ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  older  families  in  that 
gallant  little  Commonwealth  look  favorably  upon 
it.  We  bespeak  for  it  the  active  good-will  of  all, 
in  this  vicinity,  who  are  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  taste  for  historical  enquiries  among  our 
countrymen,  and  of  all  who  have  anything  to  give 
to  its  Library  and  Cabinet.  It  is  seated  at  Wil- 
mington, whither  may  be  sent  any  donation 
which  friends  may  incline  to  send  to  it. 


6.— Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Colby 
University,  for  the  academic  year  1870-1.  Second  edition. 
Waterville:  Printed  for  the  University.  1871.  Octavo. 
pp.  24. 

This  tract  contains  the  ordinary  lists  of  officers 
and  students,  terms  of  admission,  course  of  study, 
text-books  used,  etc.;  and  it  also  exposes  the 
disgraceful  fact  that,  while  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  amply  provided  for,  in  the  course 
of  study  at  this  University,  the  history  of  our  own 
country — concerning  which  our  young  men  are 
vastly  more  interested  than  they  can  be  in  any 
other— is  wholly  neglected.  They  do  not  open 
a  book  on  that  subject;  and  are  not  taught  to 
care  a  brass  button  for  it. 

If  the  Baptists  of  Maine  do  not  consider  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  fit  a  subject  for 
a  young  man's  study  as  Anglo-Saxon  literature — 
which  is  on  the  College  course — they  ought  to 
cross  the  border  into  the  Provinces,  and  remain 
there. 


7.— National  Board  of  Trade.  Recommendation  for  a 
Department  of  Commerce  ;  with  an  account  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  oj  Great  Britain.  Boston:  1871.  Octavo, 
pp.  20. 

An  argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Department  in  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Department  of  Commerce.1' 

We  have  carefully  read  the  paper;  and  we  are 
free  to  say  that  we  see  no  force  in  the  argument 
presented  in  this  tract.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  revenues  of 
the  country  and  they  are  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Commerce,  that  we  see  no  reason  for  a 
change — indeed,  in  the  stubborn  fact  which  wTe 
have  named  we  see  a  very  excellent  reason  for 
letting  the  subject  remain  as  it  is. 

We  hope  the  project  will  be  abandoned. 


8. — Inaugural  Address  of  David  Campbell,  Esg.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  City  of  Newark;  ' 


delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  the  Chair,  on  the 
evening  of  ninth  January,  1871.  Published  by  Resolution 
of  the  Board.  Together  with  the  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Directors  for  the  year  1870.  Newark,  N.  J. :  1871  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  29. 

A  very  respectable  address,  in  which  a  number 
of  excellent  suggestions  of  practical  importance 
to  the  Board  were  presented  for  its  consideration. 
The  Report  which  is  appended  relates  wholly  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  association  ;  and  is 
wholly  without  a  suggestion  or  a  fact  concerning 
the  outside  world,  its  Trade,  or  its  Commerce. 

There  is  some  reason,  we  suppose,  for  calling 
this  a  Board  of  Trade ;  but,  as  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  its  Report,  it  might  as  well  be  regard- 
ed as  a  Presbyterian  Church. 


y.— Manual  of  the  Hammond  Street  Congregational 
Church,  Bangor,  Maine.  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers.   Bangor:  1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  52. 

This  exceedingly  perfect  manual  contains  the 
roster  of  Church-officers,  in  regular  succession, 
from  the  beginning  ;  the  services  on  the  admis- 
sion of  members,  including  the  Confession  and 
Covenant ;  the  Church  Polity,  Rules  of  Govern- 
ment, Historical  Sketch,  and  Catalogue  of  mem- 
bers, from  the  organization  until  now,  with  the 
places  of  their  births,  the  dates  of  their  admis- 
sion, their  removal  (if  not  now  members)  etc. 

It  is  the  handiwork,  in  the  management  of  its 
contents,  of  Deacon  Duren  with  whom  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted,  as  a  model  Scribe ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  followed,  as  a  pattern,  by 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  such 
little  handbooks. 


C— OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

10.— Official  Army  Register  for  January,  1871.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  "Secretary  of  War,  in  compliance 
with  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  December  13, 1815, 
and  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated 
February  1, 1830,  and  August  3«,  1842.  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  Washington,  January  1,  1871.  Octavo,  pp.  221  and 
three  folding  sheets. 

What  the  Almanac  is,  in  its  every-day  use,  to 
the  country  housewife,  the  Army  Register  is  to 
those  who  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  official  record  of 
the  rank  and  official  authority  of  every  officer  in 
the  service ;  and,  although  it  does  not  tell  who 
are  and  who  are  not  what  they  should  be,  it  tells, 
on  every  line,  who  ought  to  be  a  gentleman,  even 
if  he  is  not  one. 

The  series  of  this  woik  is  among  the  most  im- 
portant to  those  who,  like  ourself,  have  occasion 
to  trace  the  progress  of  officers,  step  by  step, 
from  their  small  beginnings ;  and  we  shall  feel 
grateful  to  any  one  who  can  assist  us  in  filling 
our  file,  prior  to  1860, 
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11.—  War  Department,  Surg eon-generaVs  Office,  Wash- 
ington, August  17,  1871.  Circular  No.  3.  A  Report  of 
Surgical  Cases  treated  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
from  1865  to  1871. ,  Washington :  Government  Printing 
Office.     1871.    Quarto,  pp.  296. 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  different  issues  of 
this  very  important  series  of  works,  published, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Surgeon- general  of  the 
Army  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  who  are  professional  men,  to 
this  new  number  of  the  series. 

As  the  title-page  indicates,  this  volume  is  de- 
voted to  a  report  of  the  leading  cases  of  surgery 
in  the  Army,  since  the  close  of  the  War — one 
thousand  and  thirty-seven  of  those  cases  out  of 
more  than  sixty  thousand  reported  to  the  office 
having  been  thus  reported,  with  more  or  less 
detail.  These  reports  relate  to  all  the  varied 
classes  of  operations  which  are  presented  in  the 
Army  ;  but  they  are  generally  described  with 
great  brevity  and  most  frequently  without  that 
detail  of  treatment  which  professional  men  so 
much  delight  in.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  records  of  surgery  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 


D.— TRADE  PUBLICATION'S. 

11.— Memorial  of  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  author  of 
The  Day  of  Doom.  By  John  Ward  Dean.  Second  edition. 
Albany:  Joel  Munsell.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  160. 

This  biography  of  the  author  of  Day  of  Doom 
is  based  on  a  paper,  from  the  same  pen,  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  published  in  The  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
for  April,  1863,  and,  subsequently,  in  pamphlet 
form,  for  private  distribution  ;  but  it  is  now  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  vet  more  improved. 

It  seems  that  the  place  of  Parson  Wiggles- 
worth's  birth  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Dean  that  he  was  born  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1681.  He  was  brought  to  America 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  old  ;  lived,  succes- 
sively, in  Charlestown,  New  Haven,  Boston — 
when  he  went  to  Master  Cheever's  school — and 
Cambridge — when  he  passed  through  Harvard- 
college —  lie  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Harvard,  in 

1651  or '52  ;  was  a  Tutor  in  that  institution,  in 

1652  ;  entered  the  ministry  and  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Maiden  in  1^54  ; 
published  The  Day  of  Doom,  in  1662  ;  and  died 
in  1705.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Clergy  of  his  day;  "  genial  and  devotedly  kind 
"in  the  relations  and  duties  of  his  social  and 
"professional  life;  and  distinguished,  even  in 
"  those  days  of  abounding  sanctity,  for  the  sin- 
"  gleness  and  puiity  of  heart  that  characterized 
"  his  whole  walk  and  conversation." 

With  that  fidelity  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
modesty  which  are  such  distinguishing  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  excellent  author  of  this 


work,  Mr.  Dean  has  carefully  traced  the  carel 
of  this  distinguished  divine  and  poet,  from  1; 
cradle  to  his  grave  ;  and,  whether  in  that  carei 
or  in  the  history  and  bibliography  of  Mr.  Wi{| 
gleworth's  writings,  he  has  left  little  to  be  desi< 
ed  by  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  that  rigfl 
Puritan  of  the  old  school. 

Typographically  considered,  this  voluneis  oi 
of  the  neatest  of  the  Munsell  Press ;  and  as 
was  printed  only  for  subscribers  and  gifts,  in  a 
edition  of  only  fifty  copies,  it  will  not  cease  1 
possess  an  inteiest  to  collectors  and  students  ( 
early  New  England  literature. 


13. — Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  By  James  Ai 
thony  .Froude,  M.A.  Second  Series.  New  York:  Charli 
Scribner  &  Co.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  472, 

We  noticed,  some  months  since,  the  First  St 
ries  of  these  Studies  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  i 
introducing  the  Second  to  our  readers.  It  ii 
eludes  the  wide'y-read  paper  on  Calvinism,  whic 
produced  so  much  senseless  discussion  anion 
those  who  assumed  to  know  what  Calvinism 
and  what  it  is  not  ;  and  that  is  accompanied  L 
a  dozen  or  so  papers  on  other  "Great  Subjects 
— in  England — all  of  which  have  been  alread 
published,  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Froude  fails  to  give  content  to  many  ;  bi 
we  confess  that  we  like  to  read  his  writings  — s 
incisive,  so  direct,  so  well-sustained — and  th 
volume,  therefore,  is  welcome,  notwithstandin 
it  has  no  Index. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume  ;  printed  on  tinte 
laid  paper  ;  and  neatly  bound. 


14.— The  History  of  Greece.  By  Professor  Dr.  Em 
Curtius.  Translated  by  Adolphus  William  Ward,  A.] 
Vol.  I.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  ]871.  0 
tavo,  pp.  509.    Price  $2.50. 

A  new  IlUtory  of  Greece,  similar  in  plan  an 
purpose  to  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome ;  an 
scholars,  in  Europe  rack  it  beside  that  grei 
work. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  the  five  < 
which  the  complete  work  is  to  be  composed 
and  it  carries  the  reader  down  the  narrative  i 
far  as  the  Persian  Wars,  closing  with  a  series  c 
Notes  illustrative  of  the  text. 

A  history  of  Greece,  contained  within  a  moc 
crate  compass  and  yet  of  unquestionable  meri 
is  certainly  desirable  ;  and  the  high  character  c 
this  work  seems  to  leave  little  more  to  be  aske 
for. 

The  typography  is  very  superior,  being  cxac 
ly  uniform  with  the  best  edition  of  Froude's  Hi 
tory  of  England,  Mommsen's  History  of  Rom 
and  other  Crown  Octavos  of  that  class. 
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15.— Hesperia.  By  Cora  L.  V.  Tappan.  Sine  loco;  1871. 
Octavo,  pp.  vii.,  235. 

If  we  do  not  mistake,  the  author  of  this 
handsome  volume  is  somewhat  celebrated  in  spir- 
itualistic circles  ;  and  her  reputation  as  a  lady  of 
intellectual  ability  is  unquestioned. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  epic  poem,  of  con- 
siderable pretension  ;  and  is  designed  to  show 
the  hard  time  which  the  Genius  of  Liberty  and 
Justice  had,  in  her  search  for  a  dwelling-place  in 
the  Old  World,  because  of  the  persecution  which 
every  where  prevailed,  in  that  portion  of  the 
Universe.  Like  the  Magi,  in  the  East,  however, 
she  saw  a  star  and  followed  it,  landing  in  Amer- 
ica, where  she  established  herself  ;  was  joined  by 
her  consort,  the  Genius  of  Love  and  Fidelity  ; 
had  a  daughter,  Hesperia, — which  is,  probably, 
the  United  States  under  another  and  more  poeti- 
cal name — is  overcome  by  the  serpent  of  Policy, 
who  seeks  to  unite  the  young  lady  to  its  off- 
spring, Slavery,  but  is  defeated,  in  that  project, 
by  the  Genius  of  Nature.  The  serpent  controls 
the  young  lady,  to  some  extent,  however,  until 
she  becomes  tired  of  the  connection  and  "  with- 
draws into  the  world  of  souls,"  where,  "  for  a 
I  time,1'  she  reposes  on  her  otium  cum  tlignitate. 
In  due  course,  Policy  kicks  up  a  row  and  goes 
to  war  with  somebody,  when  the  Genius  of  Jus- 
tice and  Liberty  turns  up,  again,  and  directs  the 
sword  of  the  pugnacious  old  lady  upon  Slavery. 
Of  course,  the  youngster  suffers  from  the  old 
lady's  sword,  which  has  thus,  unluckily,  fallen 
On  his  back  ;  Slavery  aud  War  are  annihilated ; 
the  two  Genii,  he  of  Love  and  Fidelity  and  she 
of  Truth  and  Justice,  gain  the  ascendency  ;  and 
the  Genius  of  Nature  and  the  young  lady — the 
United  States,  if  you  please — united,  control  the 
destinies  of  "  the  most  lovely  Empire  on  Earth." 

All  this  is  very  poetical ;  and,  from  Mrs. 
Tappan's  point  of  sight,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  perfectly  trustworthy.  But  we  are  free  to 
aay  that,  whether  the  pcem  is  the  work  of  Mis. 
Tappan,  herself,  or  that  of  some  other  hand, 
published  through  her,  according  to  what  is 
said  to  be  the  theory  of  that  lady's  school  of 
philosophy,  it  is  very  evident  to  us,  from  our 
'terrestrial  standpoint,  that  the  Genius  of  Truth 
iand  Justice  was  not  present  when  some  por- 
tions, at  least,  of  it  were  written. 

Thus,  as  a  specimen  of  one  class  of  untruth- 
>ful  presentations,  on  pages  32  and  33,  the  Ge- 
mius  of  Love  and  Fidelity  is  made  to  follow 
ihis  exiled  consort,  the  Genuis  of  Truth  and 
Justice,  on  lwrsebac~k\  and  the  "swift  clattering 
I  of  horse's  hoofs,"  which  heralded  the  approach 
(Of  "  the  foaming  steed  "  on  which  the  Spirit 
ihad  travelled  the  Old  World  and  thence,  over 
jland  and  sea,  pushed  his  enquiries  into  the 
'New,  are  elaborately  presented  in  this  Poem — 
how  hard  the  road  was,  over  which  he  travelled, 


may  be  seen  on  another  page.  There  are  other 
instances  of  this  disregard  of  both  the  truth 
and  good  taste,  in  such  cases  as  this;  but  we 
have  not  time  nor  space  to  notice  any  more  of 
them. 

"The  Rock  of  the  Pilgrims,"  about  which 
so  much  is  said,  in  Part  V.,  as  the  Genius  of 
Truth  and  Justice  could  have  told  Mrs.  Tappan, 
was  as  different  from  what  she  represents  it  as 
it  very  well  could  be;  and  the  spirit  of  those 
who  settled  the  Old  Colony  is  wholly  misunder- 
stood by  that  lady  and  wholly  misrepresented 
in  this  Poem. 

The  repetition,  too,  in  such  a  work  as  this, 
of  the  exploded  yarn  of  Pocahontas  saving 
John  Smith  is  as  discreditable  to  Mrs.  Tappan's 
Genuis  of  Truth  and  Justice  as  it  is  to  her  own 
consistency  and  to  her  sense  of  propriety  and 
good  taste.  If,  however,  Mrs.  Tappan  must 
needs  employ  the  little  adulterous  squaw  of  the 
Roanoke  as  one  of  her  characters,  she  could 
have  called  into  requisition  some  portions  of 
that  young  lady's  history,  without  violation  or 
undue  straining  of  the  truth,  which  would  have 
better  served  what  seems  to  be  her  own  peculiar 
philosophy  concerning  what  the  marital  rela- 
tions of  a  woman  should  be  and  what  they 
should  not  be,  than  the  squaw's  mere  interces- 
sion for  a  prisoner  and  rescue  of  him  from  death 
could  possibly  have  done,  even  if  she  had  ever 
really  done  so. 

But  we  have  no  room  for  a  more  extended 
examination  of  this  work ;  and  so,  with  an 
earnest  protest  against  its  foul  teachings,  insid- 
iously presented  under  the  guise  of  an  epic  de- 
voted to  political  liberty — teachings  which  are 
well  calculated  to  undermine  every  family  cir- 
cle in  the  Republic  and  establish,  in  their 
stead,  something  which  would  be  as  obnoxious 
to  good  morals,  among  individuals,  as  it  would 
I  be  obnoxious  to  the  permanency  of  the  State — 
we  dismiss  the  subject. 


16.—  Calvinism :  an  address  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's, 
March  17, 1871.  By  James  Anthony  Fronde,  M.A.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1871,    Octavo,  pp.  47. 

This  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
papers  which  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  the  trib- 
ute, heartily  paid,  of  an  honest,  earnest,  and 
intelligent  man,  to  a  great,  but  obscure  and  un- 
popular, truth.  It  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  Past ;  of  a  close  observation  of  the 
Present;  and  of  a  nervous  solicitude  of  the 
Future.  It  is  a  trophy  of  the  Truth,  captured 
in  her  conflict  with  Ignorance  and  Falsehood. 

We  knoAV  of  no  more  appropriate  work  for 
the  thinking-men  of  to-day  than  this.  We 
know  of  nothing  which  is  as  well  calculated 
to  employ  the  thoughts  of  men,  on  a  great  fun- 
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damental  truth,  and  to  control  the  current  of 
their  sympathies.  We  know  of  nothing  which 
may  appeal  with  so  much  power  to  the  sense  of 
honor  and  respect  for  the  true  and  the  pure,  as 
this  carefully-worded  and  deliberately-spoken 
Address,  by  the  Rector  of  the  Scotch  College  at 
St.  Andrew's.  It  is  the  most  powerful  appeal 
for  old-time  Calvinism,  against  new-time  Lib- 
eralism, that  the  modern  Press  has  produced. 

It  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation  and  be 
generally  read  and  pondered  over :  we  can 
scarcely  hope  for  such  a  result. 


VI. —Geo.  P.  Bowell  &  Co's  American  Newspaper  Di- 
rectory containing  accurate  lists  of  all  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  British  Colonies  of  Nortn 
America,  together  with  a  description  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  they  are  published.  New  York:  Geo.  P. 
Rowell&Co.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  576.    Price  $5.00. 

The  title-page  of  this  volume  so  completely 
describes  its  contents  that  little  remains  to  be 
told  concerning  it.  It  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
various  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States  and  British  America,  in  which  the  size, 
character,  circulation,  publisher's  name,  time 
and  place  of  publication,  and  price  of  each  are 
given,  enabling  advertisers  and  others  to  learn, 
concerning  each,  what  is,  very  often,  so  neces- 
sary to  be  ascertained  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch. 

The  immense  labor  attending  the  preparation 
of  this  work  will  be  readily  understood  when 
it  is  known  that  six  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  are  thus  described ;  and  that, 
from  all  these,  the  various  details  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  work  had  to  be  extract- 
ed very  often  with  difficulty  and  never  without 
careful  and  persistent  labor. 

To  those  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  re- 
quire such  a  book,  it  will  be  invaluable. 


18.— Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  By  F.  Max 
Muller,  M  A.  Volume  III.  Essays  on  Literature,  Biogra- 
raphy,  and  Antiquities.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  viii.,  492. 

We  have  referred,  hitherto,  to  the  two  ear- 
lier volumes  of  this  series ;  and  we  have  pleas- 
ure in  returning  to  the  subject. 

The  volume  before  us  is  devoted,  largely,  to 
the  Literature  of  Germany— German  Literature, 
generally,  Old  German  Love  Songs,  Life  of 
Schiller,  Wilhelm  Muller,  the  Language  and 
Poetry  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Bacon,  in  Ger- 
many, a  German  traveller  in  England,  etc., 
furnishing  portions  of  the  contents;  and  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen's  correspondence  with  Herr 
Muller  conclud  the  work.     There  is  no  Index. 


All  that  Herr  Muller  writes  is  marked  with 
the  profound  scholarship  which  distinguishes 
him ;  and  yet  there  is  a  freshness,  a  vigor,  and 
attractiveness  of  style,  in  every  paragraph, 
which  interests  the  general  reader  as  much  as 
it  secures  the  attention  of  the  more  scholarly. 
Such  books  as  this  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  library ;  and  the  elegance  of  its  topogra- 
phy entitles  it  to  such  a  place,  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  an  Index  will  seriously  annoy  those 
who  shall  desire  to  refer  to  it. 


19.— ^i  School  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  year  1870.  With  Maps 
and  other  illustrations  and  an  Appendix  containing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  By  George  F.  Holmes,  LL.D.  New  York: 
University  Publishing  Co.  1871.  Duodecimo,  pp.  368. 
Price  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  admirably  written,  as  far  aa 
the  style  is  concerned ;  but  its  author  has  evi- 
dently heard  of  no  improvements  in  the  quali- 
ty of  materials  for  history — no  overthrow  oi 
old  falsehoods,  no  stripping  of  historical  jack- 
daws, no  re-establishment  of  long-obscured 
truths — since  he  was  a  youngster  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that,  unless  we  except  his  history  oi 
the  past  forty  years,  we  have  only,  in  other 
words,  the  lessons  which  we  recited  when  we 
were  a  school-boy,  with  all  their  falsehoods 
and .  extravagances. 

That  portion  of  the  volume  which  relates  to 
the  War  of  Secession  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  that  struggle  is,  by  far,  the  best ;  and  as  the 
author  evidently  tried,  in  writing  that  portion 
of  it,  to  ascertain  and  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  equal  accuracy  was  not 
sought  in  the  preparation  of  every  other.  May 
not  we  hope  that,  before  a  new  edition  shall  be 
issued,  Professor  Holmes  will  ascertain  what 
the  truth  of  our  country's  history  really  is,  and 
correct  the  first  half  of  this  volume  by  that 
standard  ? 

Typographically  considered,  this  volume  is 
neatly  printed. 


lb.— Shooting,  Boating,  and  Fishing,  for  Young  Sports- 
men. By  T.  Eobinson  Warren.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  165. 

This  little  manual  for  young  sportsmen  seems 
to  occupy  the  ground,  completely ;  and  a 
novice  may  learn  from  it  all  the  mere  theory  of 
sportsmenship,  whether  that  of  the  gun,  the 
boat,  or  the  fish-hook — of  course,  the  practical 
portion  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

It  is  neatly  illustrated  and  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  every  embryo  sportsman,  whether 
old  or  young. 
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I.— WASHINGTON,    IN  MORRIS-COUNTY, 

NEW  JERSEY.* 
By  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  President 
op  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 

The  County  of  Morris,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  was  settled  "  about  1710,"  by  families 
from  Newark  and  Elizabethtown.  The  main 
object  attracting  them  thither  was  the  iron  ore 
which  had  been  discovered  in  a  mountain- 
range,  a  few  miles  West  of  Morristown.  Dur- 
ing the  three  quarters  of  a  century  which  pre 
ceded  the  War  ol  the  Revolution,  the  settle- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  Hanover  were 
multiplied,  spreading  over  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  Townships  of  Chatham,  Mor- 
ris, Mendham,  Chester,  Rockaway  and  Pequan- 
nock.  Several  forges  were  built  on  the  Whip- 
pany  and  Rockaway-rivers ;  and  a  small  "  slit- 
"ting  mill,"  contrary  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of 
the  Mother  Country,  was  carrying  on  a  contra' 
band  business  As  early  as  about  1770 — if  not 
earlier — a  blast-furnace  was  built,  and  named 
11  Hibemia,"  some  twelve  miles  North  ot  Mor- 
ristown. The  noted  Samuel  Ford,  a  counter- 
feiter, who  "  left  his  country  for  his  country's 
M  good,"  was  engaged  in  this ;  and,  afterwards, 
Lord  Stirling  became  its  proprietor.  In  1772, 
John  Jacob  Faesch,  a  native  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
bought  a  small  tract,  at  Mount  Hope,  of  Colo- 
nel Jacob  Ford,  Jr.,  and  a  large  surrounding 
tract  of  the  heirs  of  the  East  Jersey  Proprietar- 
ies, and  built  a  blast-furnace,  which  became, 
with  the  "  Hibemia  "  furnace,  a  most  efficient 
auxiliary  to  our  Army,  in  furnishing  balls  and 


*  In  the  year  1854,  the  author  of  this  article,  at  the 
request  of  several  gentlemen  of  Morristown,  prepared  two 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Washington's  two  Winters  in 
Morris-county.  These  were  afterwards  re-written,  and  read 
before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  The  commen- 
dation bestowed  on  the  paper,  by  that  Society,  led  the  late 
Washington  Irving*  whilst  preparing  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, to  ask  for  the  loan  of  it,  which  he  referred  to,  in  one 
of  his  volumes,  in  a  complimentary  manner.  Afterwards, 
Mr,  George  Bancroft  sent  for  the  manuscript.  Not  hearing 
from  the  article,  I  wrote  him ;  and  his  answer  indicated  that 
it  had  failed  to  reach  its  destination.  Afterwards,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Harper's  Monthly  solicited  a  copy  for  that  Maga- 
zine; and,  from  the  original  notes,  a  condensed  sketch  was 
prepared.  This  was  handsomely  illustrated  and  published. 
Some  months  after  this,  the  original  article  was  found ; 
and  it  is  published,  in  full,  in  The  Historical  Magazine. 
—3.  P.  T, 


grape.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  cannon  were  also  cast  at  "  Hibernia." 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
population  was  of  New  England  origin,  coming 
from  Newark,  Long  Island,  or,  directly,  from 
the  New  England  States,  and  entered  deeply 
into  the  feelings  and  struggles  which  agitated 
the  Eastern  Colonies.  It  is  true  that  the  east- 
ern part  of  Pequannock,  on  the  plains  which 
bordered  the  Passaic  and  Pequannock-rivers, 
and  in  Washington  township,  along  a  branch 
of  the  Raritan,  the  Hollanders  predominated. 
Whilst  many  of  these  did  not  share  in  the 
opinions  which  produced  the  Revolution,  in 
fact,  were  entirely  averse  to  that  movement, 
the  masses  of  the  Dutch  were  patriots.  In  1776, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  resided  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  Townships  of  the  County  ;  whilst,  in 
the  remaining  Townships,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  was  the  main  pursuit. 

The  County  is  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful,  in  its  scenery,  in  the  whole  State. 
On  the  eastern  borders  are  the  Short  Hills  and 
Long  Hill,  a  range  of  highlands  commanding  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  country,  North,  as 
far  almost  as  to  the  Orange-county  line ;  East,  as 
far  as  New  York  and  the  Narrows  ;  and,  South, 
as  far  as  New  Brunswick.  The  prospect  from 
these  Hills,  in  a  clear  afternoon,  blending  into 
one  charming  landscape,  woodlands  and  mea- 
dows, hills  and  mountains,  farms,  villages, 
towns  and  cities,  ponds,  rivers,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  ocean,  is  one  which  can  never  be 
forgotten.  West  of  Morristown,  there  are  ranges 
of  mountains  traversing  the  County,  from 
North-east  to  South-west,  and  containing  in- 
calculable amounts  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  and 
abounding  in  valleys  finely  adapted  to  the 
plough.  One  thing  is  observable  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  County,  that  its  ranges  of  hills 
and  mountains  are  so  disposed  as  to  make  it 
easy  to  arrange  beacon-fires,  which,  in  a  very 
short  time,  would  alarm  the  whole  County, 
This  fact,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mark  in 
another  place,  as  one  of  good  importance,  dur- 
ing the  War,  and  as  investing  these  localities 
with  thrilling  interest  to  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 
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Until  within  a  few  years,  among  the  mountains 
of  Morris,  were  living  many  old  men  and  women 
who  had  passed  through  the  trying  scenes  of  the 
Revolution,  which  had  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  their  memories  that,  very  naturally, 
it  became  the  delight  of  their  life  to  repeat  the 
story  of  their  sufferings  and  victories.  In  1845, 
■In  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  ol  Rockaway, 
alone,  there  were  some  eighteen  persons  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  One  of  these  died  in  1852, 
in  his  ninety-third  year  ;  another,  in  1850,  in 
his  ninety-first  year.  Both  had  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Several  women  have  died 
within  five  years,  who  were  ninety  years  old  or 
upwards.  In  1854,  there  were  two  persons  at 
the  respective  ages  of  eighty-eight  and  eighty- 
nine.  In  Morristown,  were  two  brothers,  Ed- 
ward Condict,  Esq.  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  Con- 
diet,  whose  memory  reached  back  to  the 
period  and  events  of  the  Revolution.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  venerable  witnesses,  there  were 
many  descendants  of  those  who  shared  in  the 
trials  and  conflicts  of  that  time.  The  children 
of  such  as  Captain  Stephen  Jackson,  of  Rocka- 
way, Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.,  Hon.  Lewis  Con- 
dict, Captain  William  Tuttle,  and  others,  of 
Morristown ;  Captain  David  Thompson,  of 
Mendham  ;  Aaron  Kitchel,  of  Hanover  ;  and 
many  others  of  the  same  period  and  opinions, 
still  reside  in  Morris  and  remember  well  "  what 
"  their  fathers  told  them,"  concerning  that  un- 
paralleled struggle  for  freedom. 

For  years,  it  was  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  to  converse  with  the  ac- 
tual witnesses  of  the  Revolution,  or  those 
who  had  heard,  from  such,  the  facts  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Revolution.  These  have  been 
written  down  for  preservation  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  article  is  to  weave,  into 
one  narrative,  as  far  as  possible,  that  part  of 
these  records  which  illustrate  the  history  of 
Washington,  during  the  two  Winters  he  passed 
in  Morris-county — the  Winters  of  1776-7  and 
1779-'80.  Excepting  the  brief  and,  certainly, 
for  local  interest,  the  quite  meager  sketch  of 
Lossing,  in  his  admirable  Field  Book  of  the  Rev- 
olution, I  am  acquainted  with  no  book  or 
pamphlet  which  pretends  to  give  even  an  out- 
line history  of  those  two  memorable  Winters. 
Nor  do  I  pretend  to  give  a  complete  sketch  ; 
but  only  to  add  facts  and  traditions  which 
may  aid  in  a  work  so  desirable,  since  every- 
thing which  serves  to  bring  out,  distinctly,  the 
trials  of  the  patriots  and,  especially,  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington,  during  that  period,  immor- 
tal in  history,  is  valuable. 

U  Before  sketching  the  sojourn  of  Washington, 
in  Morris-county,  during  the  Winter  of  1776-7, 
iVwill  be  important  and  pertinent  to  glance  at 
the  events  which  preceded  it. 


The  Summer  and  Fall  of  1776  had  been 
marked  with  disheartening  reverses,  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans.  In  August,  General  Greene, 
next  to  Washington,  the  ablest  officer  in  the 
Army,  and,  at  that  time,  in  command  on  Long 
Island,  was  "  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  raging 
"  fever,"  "  but  he  hoped,  through  the  assistance 
"  of  Providence,  to  be  able  to  ride,  before  the 
"  presence  of  the  enemy  may  make  it  absolutely 
"  necessary."  His  wish  was  not  realized ;  and, 
on  the  twTenty-seventh  of  August,  the  disastrous 
Battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought.  Washing- 
ton "  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  rout  and 
"  slaughter  of  his  troops  with  the  keenest  an- 
"  guish,"  being  unable  to  render  any  assistance 
without  the  greatest  peril  to  his  whole  Army. 
Meanwhile,  Washington  says,  "  our  people  con- 
"  tinue  to  be  very  sickly,"  even  "  one-fourth  of 
"  the  whole  ;"  and,  "  during  the  heavy  storms, 
"  are  much  distressed,  not  having  a  sufficiency 
"  of  tents  to  cover  them."  (Sparks's  Writings 
of  Washington,  iv.,  64,  68 ;  Ramsay's  Washing- 
ton, 37.)  Between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
men  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and, 
among  the  latter,  Generals  Sullivan  and  Lord 
Stirling.  On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  all  the 
military  stores,  artillery,  and  nine  thousand 
men  were  removed  from  Long  Island  to  New 
York;  and,  with  such  skill  was  this  manoeuvre 
performed,  that  the  enemy,  only  six  hundred 
yards  distant,  did  not  discover  what  was  going 
on,  until  the  last  boat  was  pushing  from  the 
shore.  "  So  intense,"  says  Sparks,  "  was  the 
"  anxiety  of  Washington,  so  unceasing  his  ex- 
"  ertions,  that  for  forty-eight  hours  he  did  not 
"  close  his  eyes,  and  rarely  dismounted  from 
"  his  horse."  "The  darkness  of  the  night  and 
"  hbavy  fog  in  the  morning"  were  good  bless- 
ings from  the  God  of  battles. 

During  this  trying  period,  Washington  re- 
alized the  manly  words  he  addressed  to  his 
troops,  that  "  each  one,  for  himself,  resolving 
"  to  conquer  or  die,  and  trusting  in  the  smiles 
"  of  Heaven  on  so  just  a  cause,  would  behave 
"  with  bravery  and  resolution."  (Ramsay,  40.) 
That  defeat  "dispirited  too  great  a  proportion 
"of  our  troops,"  and  "great  numbers  of  the 
"  Militia  have  gone  off,  in  some  instances,  by 
"  whole  Regiments ;"  and  yet,  he  says,  "  every 
"power  I  possess  shall  be  exerted  to  serve 
"  the  cause." — words  amply  verified  by  his  ac- 
tions.    (Sparks's   Washington,  iv.,  73,  74.) 

In  September,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  two  Regiments  show  too  great  disrelish 
for  the  "  smell  of  gunpowder ;"  and  General 
Greene,  now  "able  to  ride,"  wrote  that  "his 
"  Excellency  was  so  vexed  at  the  infamous 
"conduct  of  the  troops,  that  he  sought  death 
"rather  than    life;"    still,  posted  strongly  on 
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Harlem  Heights,  he  hopes,  against  hope,  that 
"  the  enemy  would  meet  with  a  defeat  in  case 
11  of  an  attack,  if  the  generality  of  our  troops 
"  would  behave  with  tolerable  bravery." — 
(Sparks's  Washington,  iv.,  94,  95.)  In  fact, 
there  was  something:  about  this  man  which 
seemed  to  inspire  his  victorious  enemies  with 
dread;  so  that,  notwithstanding  one  vicissi- 
tude after  another,  not  of  the  most  comforting 
nature,  his  bearing  was  calm  and  self-reliant. 
At  last,  he  began  that  ever-memorable  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, he  was  at  Hackensack,  experiencing  "  great 
"  mortification  "  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, with  two  thousand  men,  a  good  deal  of 
artillery,  and  some  of  the  "  best  arms  we  had.'1 
He  is  "  wearied  to  death  with  the  retrograde 
"  motion  of  things,  and  solemnly  protests  to  his 
"brother  that  a  pecuniary  reward  of  twenty 
"thousand  pounds  a  year  would  not  induce 
"him  to  undergo  what  he  does;"  and  yet  this 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  words  he  had 
written  before,  that  he  was,  heart-sick  to  k'  re- 
"  fleet  that  a  brother's  sword  had  been  sheathed 
"  in  a  brother's  breast,  and  that  the  once  happy 
"  and  peaceful  plains  of  America  are  either  to  be 
"  drenched  in  blood  or  inhabited  with  slaves. 
"  Sad  alternative !  But  can  a  virtuous  man  hesi- 
"  tate  in  his  choice  f"  (Sparks's  Washington,  i., 
137;  iv.,  183,  184.) 

From  Hackensack,  he  retreated  with  his  little 
Army,  to  Aquackanock ;  thence  to  Newark, 
where  he  halted  from  the  twenty-third  to  the 
twenty-seventh.  On  the  thirtieth,  he  was  at 
New  Brunswick  ;  on  the  third  of  December,  at 
Trenton  ;  and,  on  the  eighth,  at  "  Mr.  Berkeley's 
"summer-seat,"  on  the  West  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware, with  the  great  resolution  burning  in  his 
soul,  like  vestal  fires,  to  live  a  freeman,  or,  if 
need  be,  to  die  for  so  noble  an  aim,  and,  in 
fact,  his  eye,  at  that  time,  glancing  Westward, 
as  he  says,  "  if  overpowered,  we  must  cross  the 
"  Alleghany  mountains."  (Ramsay,  51.)  Those 
who  clung  to  his  fortunes,  caught  his  spirit ; 
for,  whilst  there,  West  of  the  Delaware,  a  Con- 
necticut officer  wrote  very  spicy  words  to  his 
friend,  at  home,  "  to  advise  the  old  and  young 
"  to  be  in  readiness.  Push  the  affair  of  good 
"muskets;  let  them  carry  a  full  ounce  ball; 
"  but  I  think  a  three  and  a  half  feet  barrel  is 
"long  enough,  with  a  good  bayonet.  Depend 
"upon  it,  to  avoid  the  worst,  it's  necessary  to  be 
"well  and  martially  equipped."  (American 
Archives,  V.,  iii.,  1275.) 

This  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1776,  has  usually  been 
called,  by  the  veterans  of  that  day,  "the  Mud 
"Rounds,"  which  is,  to  this  day,  a  familiar 
phrase  in  that  State.     It  was  so  called,  on  ac- 


count of  the  roads  which,  during  the  first  part 
of  the  march,  were  almost  impassable  quag- 
mires ;  which  became  frozen  before  the  march 
was  ended — an  awful  road,  indeed,  for  bare- 
footed soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
the  diminished  ranks  of  Washington.  I  have 
conversed  with  several  soldiers  who  were  in  the 
Army,  during  that  retreat,  and  have  read  the 
copious  notes  of  the  late  venerable  man,  Doc- 
tor Lewis  Condict,  of  Morristown,  which  were 
taken  from  the  lips  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers 
applying  for  pensions;  and  all  who  were  in 
that  march,  alluded  to  the  "  Mud  Rounds  "  as 
a  time  of  very  peculiar  suffering  and  hardship. 
Old  David  Gordon,  of  Rockaway,  who,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  was  as  cheerful  as  a  bird 
frequently  spoke  of  that  march  with  a  shudder- 
and  he  was  better  off  than  many  of  his  compan- 
ions, tor  he  had  shoes  on  his  feet.  Their  tents 
and  clothing  were  insufficient  to  protect  them ; 
the  roads  were  either  muddy  or  frozen ;  the 
rain-storms  were  severe ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
along  the  route,  panic-stricken,  supposing 
the  cause  of  Independence  to  be  ruined.  And 
yet  the  wasted  Regiments  of  Washington  never 
distrusted  him,  whose  virtue  and  greatness 
shone  resplendently  in  that  darkest  hour.  To 
appear  calm  and  confident,  as  if  he  were  pur- 
suing the  foe,  instead  of  conducting  a  retreat, 
this  was  heroism  ;  this  was  faith  in  the  future ; 
and,  at  this  point,  the  fame  of  Washington  re- 
ceived "  the  image  and  superscription  "  which 
shall  challenge  the  veneration  of  mankind,  in 
the  ages  to  come. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recount  the  vic- 
tories of  Trenton  and  Princeton ;  but,  at  this 
point,  may  be  related  a  well-authenticated  fact 
showing  on  what  little  things  the  great  events 
in  history  apparently  depend.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  victory  of  Trenton,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-filth  of  December,  1776, 
was  the  crisis  in  our  national  destiny  ;  but  few 
are  aware  how  near  the  beam  of  destiny  was  to 
deciding  adversely  to  us.  The  anecdote  I  have 
received  from  that  zealous  antiquarian,  Doctor 
Charles  G.  McChesney,  for  many  years  the  ac- 
complished Secretary  of  State,  for  New  Jersey. 
He  tells  me  that  the  two-story  brick  house  is 
still  standing  at  the  North-west  corner  of  Warren 
and  State-streets,  in  Trenton,  in  which  Colonel 
Rahl,  the  brave  but  dissipated  Commander  of 
the  Hessians,  with  a  select  circle  of  friends,  was 
spending  that  Christmas  night,  in  drinking  and 
gambling,  never  dreaming  of  danger  from  the 
dispirited  enemy  hiding  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Delaware.  Whilst  Washington  and  his 
troops  were  contending  with  the  fierce  storm  of 
snow  and  hail  and  the  drifting  ice  fields  of  the 
Delaware,  the  Mercenary,  Rahl,  was  doing  some- 
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thing  quite  different,  for  which  America 
has  great  reason  to  be  thankful,  A  Tory,  on  the 
Jersey  side  of  the  river,  discovered  signs  which 
led  him  to  suppose  that  Washington  was  cross- 
ing for  an  object  which  could  not  well  be  mis- 
taken. The  Tory  wrote  a  short  letter,  warning 
Rahl  of  his  danger,  and  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger with  it,  directing  him  to  give  it  to  no  one 
but  the  Hessian  Commander.  On  inquiring  at 
head-quarters  for  Rahl,  he  was  directed  to  the 
house  in  which  he  was  carousing.  A  negro 
servant  opened  the  door,  but  refused  to  admit 
him,  according  to  explicit  directions  from  Rahl, 
to  admit  no  one  ;  but,  as  the  informer  seemed 
so  urgent,  he  promised  to  deliver  the  note  to 
him,  immediately,  and  actually  did  deliver  it. 
This  was  in  ample  time  to  have  prevented  a 
surprise,  but,  most  fortunately,  just  then,  heat- 
ed with  drinking,  he  was  distributing  the  cards 
for  a  fresh  game,  and,  thrusting  the  ominous 
note  into  his  pocket,  forgot  it.  The  same  news, 
however,  were  brought  him,  a  few  hours  after- 
ward, and  in  a  shape  not  to  be  thrust  into  his 
pocket ;  and  he  found,  to  his  sorrow,  that  his 
recklessness  had  enabled  Washington  to  ac- 
complish a  brilliant  achievement  for  his  own 
renown  and  the  salvation  of  his  country.  If  the 
pernicious  vices  of  drunkenness  and  gambling 
ever  deserved  gratitude,  as  the  indirect  means 
of  great  good,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case  ! 

After  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  Washington 
again  crossed,  with  his  Army,  to  the  West  bank 
of  the  Delaware.  The  enemy  was  in  force,  at 
New  Brunswick  and  at  Princeton.  The  wea- 
ther had  become  so  cold  that,  on  the  second  of 
January,  the  Americans  recrossed  the  river  and 
took  possession  ol  Trenton.  On  the  third  of 
January,  the  enemy  attacked  Washington,  on 
the  Assanpink,  which  runs  through  Trenton, 
but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
That  night,  Washington  executed  a  brilliant 
manoeuvre,  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  camp- 
fires  were  kindled  along  his  whole  line,  as  if 
the  battle  were  to  be  renewed  in  the  morning ; 
but  the  Americans  silently  withdrew,  towards 
Princeton,  to  make  the  fourth  of  January  a 
memorable  day,  by  another  cheering  victory, 
attended  with  one  incident,  at  the  time,  con- 
sidered emblematic.  The  portrait  of  George 
the  Third  graced  the  walls  of  the  College  Chap- 
el;  and,  whilst  the  enemy  were  defending 
themselves,  in  the  venerable  College,  a  random 
cannon-shot  passed  into  the  window  and 
severed  the  King's  head,  in  the  picture.  It  is 
said,  that  the  portrait  of  Washington  now  oc- 
cupies the  very  frame  from  which  the  headless 
George  was  so  rudely  ejected, 

"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
"  cometh  in  the  morning  :"  the  retreat  through 
the    Jerseys,   called  the   "Mud   Rounds,"   by 


those  who  experienced  its  severe  hardships, 
was  the  fore-runner  of  the  victories  ol  Trenton, 
Assanpink,  and  Princeton.  Forthwith,  we  find 
a  more  cheerful  tone  in  Washington's  letters. 
Whilst  retreating,  he  declared  "  the  conduct  of 
"  the  Jerseys  has  been  most  infamous,"  not 
making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fearful  pres- 
sure of  circumstances ;  but,  on  the  fifth  of 
January,  he,  in  effect,  recalls  the  harsh  expres- 
sions of  the  eighteenth  of  December  :  "  These 
"victories,"  he  said,  "have  fired  the  Eastern 
"  Regiments  with  ardor  to  protract  their  terms 
"  of  service;"  "  and  the  Militia  are  pouring  in, 
"from  all  quarters,  and  only  want  veteran 
"  troops  to  lead  them  on  ;"  "  the  enemy  have 
"  evacuated  the  country  below ;  they  went  off 
"  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  confusion." — 
(Sparks's  Washington,  iv.,  230,  253,  258.) 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here,  that 
many  of  the  captured  Hessians  were  sent  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  to  be  put  to  work. 
Thirty  of  them  were  employed  by  John  Jacob 
Faesch,  about  his  Furnace,  at  Mount  Hope,  in 
Morris-county,  the  Government  having  fur- 
nished him  with  muskets  sufficient  for  his 
American  workmen  to  use  in  keeping  the  pris- 
oners at  their  duty.  Some  of  these  prisoners 
died  and  were  buried  at  an  old  graveyard  on 
the  West  slope  of  the  Mount  Hope  range,  half 
a  mile  West  of  the  works.  Several  of  them  be- 
came attached  to  the  country,  and  concluded 
to  remain.  Their  descendants  are  found,  to 
this  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockaway. 

Some  suppose,  and  so  state,  that  no  portion 
of  the  American  Army  was  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morristown,  until  after  the  Battle  of 
Princeton  ;  but,  on  the  twentieth  of  December^ 
1776,  Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of 
Congress  that  he  had  "  directed  the  three 
"  Regiments  from  Ticonderoga  to  halt  at  Mor- 
"  ristown,  in  Jersey  (where  I  understand  about 
"  eight  hundred  Militia  had  collected),  in  or- 
"  der  to  inspirit  the  inhabitants,  and,  as  far  as 
"  possible,  to  cover  that  part  of  the  country." 
These  were  "  Eastern  Regiments,"  led  to  Mor- 
ristown, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vose, 
about  the  middle  of  December.  In  a  letter  to 
Washington,  dated  December  19th,  1776,  Gen- 
eral McDougall  says  he  came  to  Morristown,  . 
the  day  after  General  Lee  was  captured,  at 
Baskinridge,  which  was  on  the  thirteenth  of 
that  month  ;  and  that  Vose  arrived  at  Morris- 
town, "day  before  yesterday,"  which  was  the 
seventeenth  of  December.  From  the  same  let- 
ler,  we  learn  that  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Junior, 
had,  at  that  time,  under  his  command,  seven 
hundred  Militia.  The  three  Eastern  Regi- 
ments were  "Greatons  Regiment,  about  250 
"men;  Bond's  do.,  100;  Porter's  do.,  170; 
"  in  all  520  men."     At  his  own  request,  McDou- 
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gal,  the  General  Officer  at  this  station,  was 
superseded  by  General  William  Maxwell  of 
Sussex-county,  New  Jersey.  The  people  of 
Morris-county  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  had 
reason  to  be  ;  for  "  Colonel  Ford's  Militia  had 
"  an.  engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Spring- 
"  field,"  on  the  fourteenth  of  December ;  and 
"  he  expected  it  would  be  renewed  the  next 
'•  morning,  to  gain  the  pass  of  the  mountains." 
The  engagement  was  not  renewed ;  but  the 
enemy,  under  General  Leslie,  retreated  "  to- 
u  wards  Spank-Town."  In  this  first  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  Morris-county  Militia  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  the  celebrated  John 
Cleves  Symmes — a  pioneer  of  Ohio — partici- 
pated, with  a  detachment  of  Militia  from  Sussex- 
county.  (American  Archives,  V.,  iii.,  1296 ; 
Sussex  Centennial,  62.)  The  regular  troops 
were  intended  to  join  the  Army  of  Washing- 
ton ;  but  the  enemy  made  such  demonstrations 
of  their  designs  to  reach  Morristown,  where 
was  an  invaluable  Powder-mill,  that  they  were 
ordered  to  remain,  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
enemy  away.  Morris-county,  at  this  time,  had 
a  Regiment  in  the  regular  service,  at  the  North, 
under  Colonel  William  Winds,  which  had  ma- 
terially diminished  its  means  of  defence;  and 
this  was  one  reason  why  Washington  consented 
that  the  few  New  England  troops  should  re- 
main at  Morristown,  at  a  time  when  he  needed 
them  so  greatly. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  December,  Colonel 
Ford  conducted  the  Militia  from  Chatham  to 
Morristown ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  on 
parade  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  month,  it  is 
evident  they  had  not  been  disbanded.  Proba- 
bly they  were  kept  together  until  Washington's 
Army  arrived  from  the  Battle  of  Princeton. 

Inasmuch  as  this  gentleman  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  having  been  honored  with  sev- 
eral responsible  offices  in  the  State  and  Army, 
and,  furthermore,  as  the  name  is  connected 
with  that  of  Washington's  Winter-quarters,  in 
1779 -'80,  a  few  facts  concerning  him  will  be  in- 
teresting. 

In  the  Diary  of  the  late  Hon.  Gabriel  H. 
Ford,  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Junior.,  was 
found  the  following  entry  :— •'  Thursday,  21 
"  June,  1849.  A  census  was  taken  in  the  years 
"  1771  and  1772,  in  the  British  Provinces  of 
"  America,  and  deposited,  after  the  Revolution, 
41  as  public  archives  at  Washington ;  but  their 
"  room  becoming  much  wanted,  those  of  each 
"  Province  were  delivered  to  the  members  of 
"  Congress,  from  it,  to  cull  what  they  chose, 
"  preparatory  to  a  bnrning  of  all  the  rest  ; 
"  Gen.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  then  a  member  from 
"  New  Jersey,  selected  some  from  the  County 


"  of  Morris,  and  sent  me,  yesterday,  a  copy, 
"  verbatim,  of  one  entry,  as  follows  : — '  Widow 
'• '  Elizabeth  Lindsley,  mother  of  Col.  Jacob  Ford, 
'"  (Senior),  was  born  in  the  City  of  Axford,  in 
"  '  Old  England;  came  into  Philadelphia  when 
'"  there  was  but  one  house  in  it ;  and  into  this 
"'  Province  ichen  she  was  but  one  year  and  a 
"  '  half  old.  Deceased  April  21st,  1772,  aged  91 
'• '  years  and  one  month.'1  I  always  understood, 
"  in  the  family,  by  tradition  from  her,  (whose 
"  short  stature  and  slender,  bent  person  I  clear- 
"  ly  recall,  having  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
"  her  and  with  my  parents,  in  my  grandfather'* 
"  family,  at  her  death  and  before  it,)  that  her 
"  father  fled  from  England  when  there  was  a 
"  universal  dread  of  returning  Popery  and  per- 
"  secution,  three  years  before  the  death  of 
''Charles  the  Second,  A.  D.,  1682,  and  two 
'•  years  before  accession  of  James  the  Sec- 
"  ond,  in  1684  ;  that  while  landing  his  goods,  at 
"  Philadelphia,  he  fell  from  a  plank  into  the 
"  Delaware  river,  and  was  drowned  between  the 
"  ship  and  the  shore,  leaving  a  family  of  young 
"  children  in  the  wilderness  ;  that  she  had  sev- 
"eral  children  by  her  first  husband,  whose 
"  name  was  Ford,  but  none  by  her  second  hus- 
"  band,  whose  name  was  Lindsley,  at  whose 
"  death  she  was  taken  into  the  family  of  her 
"  son,  Col.  Jacob  Ford,  Sen,,  and  treated  with 
"  filial  tenderness,  the  remaining  years  of  her 
"life,  which  were  many.  I  am  in  the  85th 
"  year  (since  January  last)  of  my  age,  being 
"  born  in  1765,  and  was  seven  years  old  at  her 
"  death." 

This  interesting  item  is  in  a  clear,  beautiful 
handwriting,  quite  remarkable  in  a  man  eighty- 
four  years  old.  The  family  name  of  Mrs.  Lind- 
sley and  the  origin  of  her  first  husband  I  have 
not  seen.  From  the  earliest  organization  of 
Morris  county,  in  1738,  her  son,  Colonel  Jacob 
Ford,  Senior,  was  a  leading  man.  In  1740,  he 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  "  the  Inferior  Court 
"  of  Common  Pleas  for  Morris-county ;"  and,  for 
many  years,  he  appears  to  have  delivered  the 
Charges  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  was  not  unfre- 
quently  a  member  of  the  lower  House  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly.  Being  a  man  of  thorough 
business  habits  and  industry,  he  was  success- 
ful in  accumulating  property.  His  second  son 
and  name-sake  was  born  in  1738,  and  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  began,  he  was  one  of  the  _ 
most  enterprising  and  successful  business  men 
in  the  County.  In  1769,  he  had  boldly  ven- 
tured some  fourteen  miles  into  the  mountains, 
North-west  of  Morristown,  to  build  a  Forge 
for  manufacturing  iron.  In  1770,  he  built  the 
old  stone  house  at  Mount  Hope;  and,  in  1772, 
he  sold  the  property  to  John  Jacob  Faesch,  who 
erected  a  blast-furnace  on  it.     Previous  to  the 
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War,  he  had  been  entrusted  with  some  difficult 
missions  by  the  State,  which  he  executed  to 
general  satisfaction.     (American  Archives,   V., 
iii.,  290,  292,  293,  564,  etc.)      But  the  greatest 
service  he   rendered  his  country  was   as  the 
builder  of  the  Powder-mill,  on  the  Whippany- 
river,  near  Morristown.     Early  in  1776,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  a  manuscript  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey Historical  Society,  he  "  offered  to  erect  a 
"Powder-mill,  in  the  County  of  Morris,  for  the 
"  Makeing  of  gunpowder,  an  article  so  essential 
"  at  the  present  time  ;"  and  that  the  Provincial 
Congress  "  agreed  to  lend  him  two  thousand 
"  pounds  of  the  Publick  money  for  one  year, 
"  without  interest,  on  his  giving  satisfactory 
"  security  for  the  the  same,  to  be  repaid  within 
"the  time  of  one  year  in  good  Merchantable 
"  Powder  " — the  first  installment  "  of  one  ton  of 
"good    Merchantable    Powder,"   to    be    paid 
"  on  first  of  July  next,  and  one  ton  per  month 
"  thereafter    till    the   sum    of    two    thousand 
"  pounds  be  paid,''  (Boteler  Papers,  in  the  New 
Jersey   Historical    Society.)       This   mill    was 
forthwith  erected  ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  some  of  Colonel  Ford's  "  good 
"  Merchantable  Powder  "   proved    a   valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  Battles  of  Springfield,  Trenton, 
Assanpink,  and  Princeton.    The  fact  is  interest- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  history  of  theRevolutionary 
struggle,  and  as  showing  one  reason  for  the 
repeated  but  fruitless  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
reach   Morristown.     From  the  letters  of  Gen- 
eral Heath   and  General  McDougal,    and   the 
modest  letters  of  Colonel  Ford  himself,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  done  good  service  to  his 
country;  and  this  service  was  much  applauded, 
at  the  time.       (American    Archives,   V.,    iii., 
1259,  1278,  1419.) 

Colonel  Ford  continued  on  duty  until  the 
thirty-first  of  December,  when,  on  parade,  he 
was  taken  ill  of  the  sickness  of  which  he  died 
on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1777,  nearly  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age.  By  order  of  General  Wash- 
ington, who,  a  few  days  before,  had  reached 
Morristown,  this  gallant  officer's  remains  were 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  here,  to  state  the  fact  that  the 
father,  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Senior,  died  on  the 
nineteenth  of  the  same  month.  Both  families, 
at  that  time,  were  living  in  the  house  which 
Washington  occupied  as  his  Head- quarters, 
the  second  Winter  in  Morristown.  Colonel 
Ford,  Junior's  widow  was  a  daughter  of  the 
venerable  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Morristown,  the  excellent  and  patriotic  Rev. 
Doctor  Timothy  Johnes.  This  lady  was  after- 
wards honored  as  the  hostess  of  Washington. 

After  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  the  British 
went  into  Winter-quarters,  at  New  Brunswick, 


and  the  Americans,  at  Morristown.     What  was 
the  number  of  troops  with  Washington,  I  can- 
not state  ;  but  it  was  small,  as  is  plain  from  his 
letters.     On  reaching  Morristown,  Washington 
wrote,  "  the  situation  is  by  no  means  favorable 
"  to  our  views,  and  as  soon  as  the  purposes  are 
"  answered  for  which  we  came,  I  think  to  re- 
"  move,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  know  how 
"  we  shall  procure  covering  for  our  men,  else- 
"  where."      (Sparks's     Washington,  iv.,  264.) 
And   yet,    all  .things   considered,    it    may    be 
doubted  whether  a  better  position  could  have 
been  chosen,  situated  as  it  is  among  ranges  of 
mountains  extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Hudson.     Repeated  trials  proved  it  to  be  finely 
adapted  to  repelling  the  enemy,  who  could  not 
approach,  in  any  direction,  without  the  move- 
ment being  detected  and  the  invasion  communi- 
cated to  a  highly  patriotic  population,  by  sig- 
nal-guns and  beacon-fires.     The  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  posts  on   the   Delaware 
and  Hudson  were  very  easy  ;  and,  besides  all 
this,  large  portions  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  cultivated,  affording  food  and  shelter  to 
the  soldiers.     The  fact  that  Washington  win- 
tered the  second  time  at  Morristown,  proves 
that  he  had  changed  his   views   of  it.     The 
character  of  the  County  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, removed  his  family  to  Parcippany,  a  few 
miles    North-east     of   Morristown,    for    their 
greater  security ;  and,  for  years,  the  house  he 


rented  was  known  as  "  The  Governor's  House." 
General  Washington  reached  Morristown  on 
the  seventh  of  January,  1777,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  a  tavern  owned  and  kept  by  Colonel 
Jacob  Arnold,  the  commander  of  a  Squadron 
of  Light  Horse,  which   did   efficient  service. 
This  was  a  two  story  house,  on  the  West  side 
of  the  Morristown  Green  ;  and  it  is  still  stand- 
ing,   but    greatly    changed.     A    hall    passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  house;  and,  on  the 
South  side  of  this  hall,  were  two  rooms,  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  a  door.     The 
front  room  was  occupied  by  Washington  for  a 
general  office,  sitting-room,  and  parlor,  and  the 
back  room  for  his  sleeping  apartment.     These 
two  rooms  have  since  been  thrown  into  one, 
which  is  still  used  as  a  store.     This  old  build- 
ing has  been  refitted,  and  is  likely  to  stand 
many  years,  as  a  memento  of  the  greatest  man 
ever  sheltered  under  its  roof.    From  this  house, 
issued  the  noble  letters  of  Washington,   that 
Winter,  which  were  so  efficient  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  our  national  independence. 

"  The  Magazine"  was  on  the  South  side  of 
the  Green,  on  a  lot  where  now  stands  the 
Washington  Hall ;  and  tradition  says  that,  fre- 
quently, waggons,  apparently  loaded  with  casks 
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of  powder  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  might  be 
seen  passing  from  the  Powder-mill  to  the  Ma- 
gazine;  but  many  of  these  casks  contained 
sand,  in  order  to  deceive  spies,  who  would  thus 
give  a  flattering  account  of  this  part  of  our 
military  stores. 

In  the  North-west  corner  of  the  Green,  stood 
the  old  Court-house  and  Jail,  so  famous  as  the 
common  prison  of  Tories  caught,  not  only  in 
Morris,  but  Essex,  Bergen,  and  Sussex-counties. 

Just  East  of  the  present  building  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  stood  the  old  Meeting- 
house, which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  used,  this 
Winter,  as  a  Hospital  for  the  Army.  Follow- 
ing the  street,  towards  the  Depot,  we  see  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Minister,  Doctor  Johnes 
— it  is  still  standing — and  half  a  mile  further 
on,  we  reach  a  beautiful  swell  of  land,  com- 
manding magnificent  scenery,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  "  Ford  Mansion." 

Taking  the  road  which  goes  North  from  the 
Green,  in  less  than  a  mile,  we  come  to  the  iden- 
tical house,  built  by  Lewis  Condict,  a  distin- 
guished patriot  and,  through  the  War,  an  in- 
defatigable member  of  the  State  Privy  Council. 
Taking  the  road  which  goes  West,  about  two 
miles,  you  reach  the  site  of  the  house  used  by 
General  Knox,  of  the  Artillery,  the  second  Win- 
ter in  Morristown.  On  the  South-east  corner 
of  the  Green,  where  is  now  the  store  of  Mr. 
William  M.  Lindsley,  was  the  office  of  the 
Commissary.  At  this  time,  Morristown  was  a 
mere  village,  but  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming 
region,  which  was  quite  thickly  peopled. 

It  is  interesting  and  affecting  to  glean,  from 
reliable  sources,  the  facts  which  indicate  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  in  Mor- 
ris-county, at  the  time  Washington  came  among 
them.  The  records  of  the  Courts  show  that 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  t  he  people  were  very 
much  embarassed.  The  masses  of  the  people 
were  Whigs;  but  there  were  some  Tories. 
Thomas  Millege,  a  leading  man,  residing  in 
Hanover,  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the  County ; 
but,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated, 
April  2d,  1776,  he  had  scruples  about  taking 
the  oath.  His  scruples  ripened  into  genuine 
toryism  ;  and  he  joined  the  enemy,  hoping  thus 
to  save  his  large  estate  from  confiscation.  He 
died  an  exile;  and  his  estate  was  confiscated. 
In  Hanover,  "  an  English  emigrant,  a  man  of 
"  considerable  property,  and  not  a  little  hau- 
11  teur  who  had  drunk  deeply  into  toryism,"  was 
holding  "many  an  ardent  controversey  "  with 
celebrated  "  Parson  Gren,"  Presbyterian  Minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  on  the  subject  of  American 
Independence.  Ashbel  Green,  the  Parson's 
son,  heard  the  talk,  and,  afterwards,  was 
amused  to  see  this  Tory  standing  up,  in  the 


Church,  on  a  Sunday,  whilst  the  Minister  read 
his  confession  of  the  sin  of  toryism,  being  ear- 
nestly moved  thereto  by  the  rumor  that  he  had 
been  threatened  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers, 
by  some  hot  bloods  in  Morristown.  This  was 
in  the  forenoon ;  and  the  culprit  rode  rapidly 
to  the  said  "  neighboring  town,"  to  get  Doctor 
Johnes  to  read  for  him,  the  same  confession, 
there,  which  the  Doctor,  at  last,  convinced  him 
was  unnecessary.     (Dr.  Green's  Life,  33-36.) 

About  twelve  miles  North  from  Morristown, 
in  '•  Rockaway  Valley,"  was  a  nest  of  Tories, 
but  some  sterling  patriots.  The  goodly  farms 
of  the  latter,  the  Tories  were  sure  would  be 
confiscated,  by  and  by,  and,  in  so  many  words, 
had  selected  their  share  in  the  forfeited  estates; 
but,  as  Providence  willed  it,  the  confiscations- 
took  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  patriots  met  in  a  stone  house  which  yet 
stands ;  and  the  greatest  man  among  them  was 
the  strong-minded  wife  of  one,  Frederic  Miller, 
who  annihilated  all  the  faint-heartedness  of  her 
Whig  friends,  by  her  own  brave  bearing. 

Over  in  Mendham,  seven  miles  West  of  Mor- 
ristown, Captain  David  Thompson— devout, 
godly,  most  eloquent  in  prayer — only  repre- 
sented his  neighbors  in  that  old  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  when,  in  answer  to  a  brother 
officer,  who  exclaimed,  at  a  very  critical  time 
in  our  affairs :  "  We  are  ruined ;  what  shall 
we  do  now  ?"  he  said,  devoutly  raising  his  eyes 
'towards  heaven,  "I  suppose  we  can  yet  trust 
'  in  God."  And  Captain  Thompson's  wife, 
Hannah  Carey,  was  the  true  representative  of 
her  sex,  in  Morris,  when  she  said  to  the  starv- 
ing soldiers:  "You  are  engaged  in  a  good 
"  cause,  and  we  are  willing  to  share  with  you, 
"  what  we  have,  as  long  as  it  lasts  !" 

In  Whippany,  five  miles  North-east  of  Mor- 
ristown, noble  Anna  Kitchel,  wife  of  Uzal, 
scorned  to  get  a  "British  Protection,"  when 

urged  by  good,  but  faint-hearted,  Deacon 

having,  as  she  said,  "  a  husband,  father,  and 
"  five  brothers  in  the  American  Army,  and,  if 
"  the  God  of  battles  will  not  care  for  us,  we 
"will  fare  with  the  rest!"  It  was  well  said, 
that  saying  of  Anna  Kitchel.  In  fact,  when  we 
get  at  the  history  of  that  Winter,  we  find  that 
not  a  small  part  of  the  provisions  which  sus- 
tained the  soldiers,  was  raised,  the  previous 
season,  by  the  women  and  servants,  aided  by 
men  and  boys,  too  old,  or  too  young,  to  assist 
in  defending  the  country. 

About  this  time,  Charles  Hoff,  the  Manager 
of  Lord  Stirling's  Hibernia  Furnace,  is  assuring 
his  employer  that,  with  skilful  workmen,  they 
can  cast  very  good  cannon  there — in  fact,  they 
did  cast  one  on  a  certain  day,  "  which  missed 
"  in  the  Breach ;  all  the  rest  was  sound  and 
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"good."  But  then  Mr.  Hoff  and  John  Jacob 
Faesch  are  very  successful  in  casting  cannon- 
balls  and  grape,  which,  no  doubt,  did  exe- 
cution when  impelled  by  some  of  Colonel  Ford's 
"  good  Merchantable  Powder.'1  Meanwhile, 
about  New  Year's  day,  lion-hearted  and  lion- 
voiced  Colonel  William  Winds — afterwards 
General — has  conducted  the  Morris-county 
Regiment  home,  from  the  North  ;  and  often, 
he  is  seen  riding,  or  rather,  rushing,  along  the 
highways,  never  able  to  get  along  fast  enough. 

In  Morristown,  there  was  Benoni  Hatheway, 
first  Major,  then  Colonel,  a  man  who  afterward 
believed  in  the  "  Morristown  Ghost,"  and 
whose  faith  in  witches  led  him  to  keep  the 
sovereign  horse-shoe  nailed  somewhere  about 
his  premises;  but  there  was  nothing  else  he 
feared,  and  very  often  he  rushed  among  the 
enemy,  in  battle,  like  a  cannon-ball.  Benoni 
managed  the  powder  in  the  Magazine,  just 
right,  having  the  same  made  into  cartridges. 

If  we  look  at  the  Churches  of .  Morris-county, 
we  find  them  sound  to  the  core,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  nation's  independence.  Excepting,  per- 
haps, two  Baptist  Churches,  at  Morristown  and 
Schooley's-mountain,  there  were  no  Churches 
out  Presbyterian,  with  one  or  two  Reformed 
Dutch.  And  the  Ministers  thought  them- 
selves preaching  the  Gospel,  when  they  taught 
their  people,  "out  of  the  Scriptures,"  what  are 
the  rights  of  men  and  nations.  Thus,  Parson 
Woodhull,  of  Black-river — now  Chester — 
preached  so  discreetly  and  pungently,  on  these 
vital  points,  that  the  people  sent  him,  for  seve- 
ral years,  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  to  vote 
for  them,  there.  In  Hanover,  Parson  Green, 
an  extraordinary  man,  in  some  doggerel  verse 
of  the  day,  addressed,  as  "  preacher  and  teacher, 
"Doctor  and  Proctor,  Miller  and  Distiller," 
was  exerting  a  prodigious  influence,  in  the 
same  direction.  This  man,  Rev.  Jacob  Green, 
was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  extraordinary 
man  in  the  County ;  eminent,  as  a  preacher 
and  a  physician,  and  long  sighted,  as  a  states- 
man. In  Morristown,  was  the  mild,  gifted,  and 
beloved  Doctor  Johnes,  most  assiduous  Pas- 
tor, most  strenuous  patriot,  and  once  dispens- 
ing the  Communion  elements  to  George  Wash- 
ington, ut  a  meeting  held  in  the  Grove,  be- 
cause the  Church  was  needed  for  a  hospital. 
In  Bottte  Hill— now  Madison— was  good  Pas- 
tor, Azariah  Horton,  who  "  was  not  a  whit  be- 
41  hind  the  chiefest"  patriots,  in  his  zeal  for 
American  liberty.  In  Mendham,  was  Pastor 
Lewis,  soon  to  be  called  to  higher  enjoyments ; 
but  he  preached  and  prayed  national  indepen- 
dence, as  part  of  the  Gospel.  In  such  Churches 
as  Rockaway  and  Succassunna,  having  no 
Ministers,  they  held  "  Deacon's  meetings ;"  and 


it  was  always  noticed,  that  when  brave  Wil- 
liam Winds  prayed,  in  the  old,  unplastered 
Church,  at  Rockaway,  his  voice  would  become 
excited,  even  loud  as  thunder,  as  he  implored 
God  to  break  the  arm  of  the  oppressor  and 
give  America  freedom.  Eunice  Kitchel — after- 
ward the  venerable  Mrs.  Pierson  of  Rockaway 
— who  died  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  often 
heard  Winds's  stormy,  patriotic  prayers ;  and 
knew  they  struck  a  tender  chord  in  the  popu- 
lar heart. 

We  have  not  dealt  in  imagination,  but  have 
stated  facts,  gathered  from  authentic  sources, 
in  thus  sketching  the  state  of  things,  in  Mor- 
ris-county, when  Washington  came  here,  in 
January,  1777.  The  people  were  embarassed 
with  debt;  but  everything  they  had,  they  were 
willing  to  share  with  their  country,  and  also 
to  give  her  their  "  men  of  war  able  to  bear  the 
"swoid."  There  were  some  Tories,  but  the 
records  of  the  Court  prove  that  such  were 
loudly  called  on  to  "  repent  or  perish."  The 
old  Jail,  on  the  Morristown  Green,  was  full  of 
Tories  and  other  prisoners.  And,  looking  at 
the  facilities  of  defence  and  communication, 
the  ardent  patriotism  of  the  people  and  the 
Ministers  of  Morris-county,  we  may  question 
the  soundness  of  Washington's  opinion,  that 
"  the  situation  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  our 
"views." 

It  is  not  an  easy,  but  it  is  an  interesting,  task 
to  glean  and  weave  together  the  facts,  yet 
available,  showing  what  was  the  situation  of 
the  Army,  during  that  Winter.  The  testimony 
of  old  people,  incidental  illusions  in  news- 
papers and  manuscripts  of  that  time,  will  give 
us  much  information.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular 
fact,  that  in  a  national  work,  Sparks's  Wi'itings 
of  Washington,  the  map  of  "  Military  Movements 
"  in  New  Jersey ',"  Bottle  Hill  is  not  even  put 
down,  nor  any  reference  made  to  the  main  en- 
campment, that  Winter  of  1776-7,  near  Bottle 
Hill,  in  what  was  called  Lowantica  Valley, 
of  late  years  known  as  Spring  Valley.  Nor  is 
any  illusion  made  to  it,  in  that  other  great  na- 
tional book,  Lossing's  Field  Booh  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. By  frequent  conversations,  with  aged 
people,  especially  soldiers,  the  writer  of  this 
has  long  been  acquainted  with  the  general  fact 
of  the  main  encampment  being  there;  but  the 
detailed  account  of  it  has  been  gathered,  with 
great  labor,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Tuttle,  at 
one  time,  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  Madison,  formerly  Bottle  Hill,  and, 
with  his  consent,  I  quote  his  manuscript  : 

"  The  valley  to  which  reference  has  been 
"  made  "—says  Mr.  Tuttle  in  his  Bottle  Hill, 
during  the  Revolution — "  and  which  wTas  select- 
"  ed  as  the  place  of  encampment,  was  called 
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I  Lowantica,  which  is  an  Indian  name,  from 
"  the  brook  which  runs  through  it.  *  *  *  * 
"Commencing  at  a  point,  a  little  South  of 
■forristown,  and  running  in  a  South-easterly 
"direction,  for  ^he  distance  of  about  five  miles, 
"it  loses  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Village, 
"in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Great 
I  Swamp.  The  Lowantica,  which  runs  through 
"this  valley,  is  an  unusually  clear  and  beauti- 
"ful  stream,  which  is  formed  from  the  springs 
"which  abound  in  the  valley,  and  gush  forth, 
"in  all  their  native  purity,  at  almost  every 
"step."     *     *     *     * 

"At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
I  nearly  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  valley,  not 
"excepting  the  place  of  the  encampment,  was 
I  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  *  * 
"To  this  well-chosen  spot,  then,  did  the 
I  American  Army  repair,  for  the  purpose  of 
"going  into  Winter-quarters.  The  weather, 
"at  the  time,  was  exceedingly  cold.  Pitching 
I  their  tents,  at  first,  wherever  they  could  find 
"places  for  them,  they  continued  to  occupy 
I  them,  it  is  believed,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
"until  they  were  able  to  construct  more  sub- 
stantial and  comfortable  accommodations. 
I  The  centre  of  the  ground,  marked  out  for  the 
"encampment,  was  not  far  from  the  present 
"mansion  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Tread  well.  *  *  *  * 
"  The  location  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
"objects  for  which  it  was  selected.  The 
"ground,  at  that  point,  gradually  descends 
"towards  the  South-east,  and  is  shielded,  in  a 
"great  measure,  by  the  crown  of  hill  back  of 
"it,  from  the  severe  winds  and  storms  from 
"North-east,  North,  and  North-west.  A  little 
I  South  of  it,  runs  the  Lowantica  ;  and,  still 
"  nearer,  are  several  very  large  and  excellent 
"springs.  The  encampment  began  on  the 
"slope,  West  of  the  spot  occupied  by  Mr. 
"  Treadwell's  residence.  *  *  *  One  princi- 
pal street,  between  four  and  five  rods  wide, 
I  was  laid  out  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre  of 
"which  stood  the  flagstaff,  which,  by  this 
I  time,  had  come  to  be  called  '  the  Liberty 
I  Pole,'  from  the  top  of  which  our  national 
I  banner  floated.  This  street  was  kept  in  ex- 
"cellent  condition;  and  was  used  as  a  parade- 
I  ground  ;  although  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
"lieve  that  the  fine  level  space,  on  the  hill, 
I  North  of  the  Camp,  was  used  for  fehis  pur- 
"pose,  on  special  occasions,  such  as  general 
"parades  and  reviews.  The  general  direction 
I  of  the  main  street  was  North-east  and  South - 
I  west.  On  this,  were  constructed  the  cabins 
I  of  the  officers,  which  were  somewhat  larger 
I  than  those  which  were  put  up  for  the  soldiers, 
I  On  either  side  of  this  leading  avenue,  were 
I  either  one  or  two  other  streets,  running  in  the 
I  same  general  direction,  and  about  forty  feet 


in  width.  On  these,  the  cabins  ol  the  sol- 
diers were  built,  in  some  cases  single,  but 
oftener  in  blocks  of  three,  four,  and  five  to- 
gether; whilst,  outside  of  them,  especially 
on  the  northern  side,  others  were  con- 
structed, without  any  special  reference  to 
streets,  but  rather  in  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  ground,  the  side  hill  there  being  in- 
dented with  several  deep  gullies.  The 
cabins,  of  which  all  the  aged  people  in  the 
vicinity  agree  there  were  a  large  number — 
probably,  as  many  as  three  hundred,  in  all — 
"  were  made  of  unhewn  logs  and  covered  with 
"rough  clap-boards,  split  out  of  the  forest.  *  * 
' '  In  one  end  of  each  cabin,  a  rough  stone  fire- 
"  place  was  thrown  up,  surmounted  by  a  plais- 
"tered  stick- chimney  ;  while,  in  the  other  end 
"  of  each  structure,  a  bunk,  or  sleeping-place, 
"was  erected  with  clap-boards  and  small  pieces 
"  of  timber,  resting  on  crotches,  which  were 
"  driven  into  the  ground.  These  bunks  reached 
"  across  the"  entire  end  of  the  cabins,  and  being 
"  filled  with  straw,  were  made  to  accommodate 
"  ten  or  twelve  soldiers  each.  *  *  *  Rough 
"clap-board  benches  answered  them  for  seats. 
"  Huge  fires  were  kept  continually  blazing,  day 
"  and  night ;  and  these  constituted  the  sum-total 
"of  their  furniture. 

"  Several  very  large  cabins  were  erected  for 
"the  accommodation  of  the  Commissary  De- 
"  partment  and  camp-stores  ;  and  these-are  be- 
"  lieved  to  have  been  located  on  the  southern 
"  borders  of  the  Camp,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"  springs,  already  referred  to.  In  that  part  of 
"  the  Camp,  were  also  the  cabins  erected  and 
"occupied  by  the  Suttlers,  who  drove  on  a 
"brisk  trade,  in  various  Groceries,  especially 
"  good  Whiskey.  * '  *  *  *  A  little  farther 
"  down,  towards  the  Lowantica,  rude  sheds 
"  were  built  for  sheltering  the  horses  belonging 
"to  the  Camp.  *  *  *  *  Here,  too,  the 
"baggage  and  artillery-waggons  were  drawn 
"  up  in  lines. 

"  On  the  outermost  limits  of  the  encampment, 
"  several  log  guard- houses  were  built,  for  the 
"  sentinels,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  regular  beats, 
"  to  pass  back  and  forth,  along  the  four  sides 
"  of  the  Camp,  day  and  night." 

These  facts  were  derived  from  several  aged 
people,  who  resided,  all  their  lives,  in  that 
vicinity,  and  who  had  frequently  been  in  the 
Camp,  the  Winter  and  Spring  it  was  occupied. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  frequently  con- 
versed with  Mrs.  Eunice  Pierson,  whose  hus- 
band, Darius  Pierson,  was  living  with  his 
father,  on  the  farm,  a  part  of  which  was  used 
for  the  Camp ;  and  she  had  the  same  general 
information  from  her  husband,  who  has  often 
pointed  out  to  her,  the  location  and  plan  of  the 
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Camp,  so  that,  in  the  main,  the  above  minute 
description  is  doubtless  correct.  Mr.  Tuttle 
has  also  pointed  out  the  private  houses,  in  the 
vicinity,  which  were  occupied  by  Colonel  Fran- 
cis Barbour,  Colonel  Matthias  Ogden,  Major 
Eaton,  Colonel  Marsh,  General  Wayne,  and 
other  officers,  in  the  course  of  this  or  other 
Winters,  during  the  War. 

The  beautiful  Lowantica  Valley  is  a  place, 
hallowed  with  patriotic  associations  ;  and  never 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  along  its  gentle 
slopes,  a  part  of  the  Army  which  achieved 
the  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  heroic- 
ally suffered  great  privations  ;  and  that,  often, 
the  great  men  of  the  Revolution,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Anthony  Wayne,  Baron  Steuben, 
and,  above  all.  pre-eminent,  Washington,  have 
here  reviewed  the  brave  but  thinned  ranks  of 
their  Army.  Here,  too,  the  martyr,  Caldwell, 
ol  Elizabethtown,  idolized  by  the  soldiers,  has 
"  held  forth  the  word  of  life,"  with  simple  but 
effective  eloquence,  and,  with  fervent  pathos, 
has  supplicated  the  aid  of  Him  in  whose  sight 
"  the  nations  are  as  grasshoppers,"  in  behalf  of 
the  defenders  of  their  Country.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that,  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Lowantica  Valley  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
are  many  unknown  graves,  in  which  were 
buried  patriot  soldiers  who  died,  that  Winter, 
of  diseases  induced  by  hardship,  or  by  the 
small-pox  which  prevailed.  But  of  this  more, 
in  another  place. 

Washington  stationed  strong  detachments, 
especially  of  the  Militia,  under  General  William 
Winds,  in  the  region  of  Pluckamin  and  Quib- 
bletown,  in  Somerset-county,  to  watch  the 
enemy,  quartered  in  New  Brunswick,  and  pro- 
tect that  section  of  the  country.  I  have  the 
affidavits  of  soldiers,  applying  for  pensions, 
which  prove  that  these  troops  were  engaged 
in  no  sinecure  business  ;  and  that  the  too  im- 
petuous Winds  did  very  efficient  service.  The 
entire  season  was  distinguished  by  severe 
skirmishes,  in  which  our  Militia  behaved  with 
great  bravery. 

General  Israel  Putnam  was  in  command  of 
the  troops,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dela- 
ware;  and  General  Heath,  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands.  The  enemy  exhibited  the  most 
ruthless  disregard  of  the  rights  even  of  those 
who  had  claimed  safety,  under  "  British  Pro- 
jections ;"  and  Washington  wrote  that  the 
people  "are  exceedingly  exasperated  at  the 
"treatment  they  have  met  with,  both  from 
"  Hessian  and  British  Troops."  The  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  were  shocked  by  seeing 
their  Churches  desecrated,  the  enemy  destroy- 
ng  the  pews,  and  often  stabling  their  horses 
jn  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Dutch  sanc- 
tuaries.     Churches  belonging  to   the  English 


Establishment  were  exempted,  since, 
"  body,  the  Clergy,  the  Church  of  England 
"  in  the  Colonies,  were  either  neutral  fn  th 
"  contest — the  case  with  the  greater  number 
"  or  ranged  on  the  side  of  Royalty."  (Literar 
World,  September  23d,  lfe48.)  It  was  no 
strange  that  the  people  should,  in  these  cir 
cumstances,  have  become  thoroughly  weaned 
from  the  cause  of  Royalty.  The  appeals  of  sue! 
Ministers  as  MacWhorter,  of  Newark,  and 
Caldwell,  of  Elizabethtown,  and  Green,  and 
Johnes,  and  Horton  and  Woodhull.  of  Morris- 11 
county,  were  forcibly  sustained  by  the  sacrile- 
gious conduct  of  the  enemy.  The  conduct  oi 
the  Tories  and  refugees  was  so  inhuman  and 
outrageous,  that  the  Royal  cause  was  identi- 
fied, in  the  popular  esteem,  with  these  vaga- 
bonds, guilty  of  treason,  robbery,  and  murder, 
During  that  Winter,  Governor  Livingston  and 
his  Privy  Council,  were  compelled  to  itinerate, 
secretly  and  frequently,  now  holding  their 
meetings  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  Newark,  Mor- 
ristown,  or  wherever  it  could  be  done,  with 
safety,  for  the  general  good.  The  Governor 
was  not  a  bold  man.  but  a  very  persevering 
one  ;  and,  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Tories 
were  determined  to  seize  him,  as  a  rare  prize, 
to  be  carried  to  the  enemy,  he  was  usually  at- 
tended, in  his  journeys,  by  a  detachment  of 
Arnold's  Light  Horse ;  and  very  seldom  slept 
two  successive  nights  in  one  house.  In  several 
instances,  the  Tories  made  a  descent  on  the 
house  where  the  Governor  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious night ;  but,  whilst  thus  hunted,  for 
years,  he  managed,  in  every  case,  to  elude  his 
enemies.  This  estimable  officer  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Washington,  and  rendered  invalu- 
able services  to  the  country,  in  those  perilous 
times. 

Only  a  part  of  the  Army  was  quartered  in 
Lowantica  Valley.  Large  numbers  were  bil- 
letted  at  private  houses,  in  the  townships  of 
Morris,  Chatham  and  Hanover,  by  (Commission- 
ers appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  method, 
though  necessarily  arbitrary,  was  met  by  a 
people  of  "  willing  mind."  Aaron  Kitchcl  and 
his  father,  Joseph,  of  Hanover,  had  two  houses, 
and  gave  up  the  larger  one,  on  condition  that 
the  old  people  might  have  the  other,  required 
only  to  take  care  of  three  sick  English  prison- 
ers, of  whom  there  was  no  danger  of  their 
catching  the  small  pox,  The  late  Rev.  Doctor 
Ashbel  Green  remembers  that  his  father's  fa- 
mily "consisted  of  nine  individuals;  and,  as 
"well  as  can  be  recollected,  fourteen  officers 
"  and  soldiers  were  quartered  in  tiie  same  dwell- 
ing." (Dr.  Green,  in  The  Christian  Advocate, 
ix.,  522.)  The  Sayres,  Richards,  Ely,  Beach, 
Kitchel,   Smith,    Tuttle,   and    other    families, 
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ved  in  the  same  way,  making  no  com- 

lippany,  honored  as  the  first  village  in 
ity  to  raise  a  Company  of  soldiers,  for 

of  liberty,  Mrs.  Anna  Kitchel,  daugh- 
taniel  Tuttle,  devout  believer  that  she 
5  willing  to  "  leave  it  all  to  the  Lord  ;" 
this  piety,  her  husband  was  not  a  whit 
tier.  These  worthy  people  never  said 
soldiers,  "  be  ye  warmed  and  filled," 
but  always  had  rooms  and  free  provi- 
:,  at  least,  twelve  soldiers,  though  they 
otested  when  an  officer  attempted  to 
rty  hungry  fellows  on  them,  for  whom, 
r,  they  hung  over  the  fire,   "  the  large 

holding  half  a  barrel,  filled  with  meat, 
>es,  and  other  vegetables,"  so  that  they 
aot  go  away  hungry.  And  there  were 
Is  of  people  in  Morris-county  animated 
e  same  spirit.  Noble  men  !  noble  wo- 
our  descendants  are  proud  of  their  an- 

These  are  precious  relics  of  a  heroic 
1  ought  to  be  garnered  up  safely  in  his- 

while,  as  the  Commissioners  are  pro- 
for  the  soldiers  as  best  they  can,  let  us 
bo  the  old  ll  Arnold  Tavern,"  then  hon- 

sheltering  its  greatest  guest.  Seated 
,t  his  table,  with  lips  compressed  and 
earfully  stern,  Washington  is  "  under 
isagreeable  necessity  of  troubling  his 
hip,  Gen  Howe,  with  a  letter  almost 
y  on  the  subject  of  the  cruel  treatment 
i  our  officers  and  men,  who  are  unhappy 
jh  to  fall  into  your  hands,  receive  on 

the  prison-ships  in  the  harbor  of  New 
;"  and  did  not  the  writer  "  endeavor  to 
a  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  he  would 

himself  as  culpable  as  those  who  inflict 
severities  upon  them."  "  The  distress 
e  prisoners,"  wrote  one  of  them,  "  can 
e  communicated  by  words.  Twenty  or 
(  die  every  day.  They  lie  in  heaps  un 
d.      What  numbers  of  my  countrymen 

died  by  cold  and  hunger,  perished  for 

of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  !  I 
seen  it.  This,  Sir,  is  the  boasted  British 
,nCy  |  *  *  *  *  Rather  than  again 
•ience  their  barbarity  and  insults,  may 

by  the  sword  of  the  Hessians."  {Ameri- 
chives,  V.,  iii.,  1429)  Just  a  week  after 
ngton  reached  Morristown,  he  wrote  two 
jpistles  to  Lord  Howe,  on  the  same  day, 
ry  13th,)  on  the  subject  of  "the  barbarous 
l"  our  soldiers  and  sailors  were  receiving 
r  York,  "which  their  emaciated  coun- 
lces  confirm."  (Sparks's  Washington, 
5-277.) 

weightier  matters  than  this  are  pressing 
urn.     The  term  of  enlistment  for  large 


numbers  of  his  men,  is  expiring,  and  most  ur- 
gent letters  are  sent  "  to  the  Council  of  Safety 
"  of  Pennsylvania,"  "  to  the  President  of  Con- 
"  gress,"  "  to  the  Governors  of  the  thirteen 
"  States,"  calling  for  more  men  and  munitions  ; 
and  it  is  cheering  to  find  him  able  to  say,  on 
the  twentieth  of  January,  "  our  affairs  here  are 
"in  a  very  prosperous  train.  Within  a  month 
"  past,  in  several  engagements  with  the  enemy, 
"  we  have  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prison- 
"  ers  between  two  and  three  thousand  men.  I 
"  am  very  confident  that  the  enemy's  loss  here 
"  will  oblige  them  to  recall  their  force  from 
"  your  State.  If  I  am  properly  supported,  I 
u  shall  hope  to  close  the  Campaign  gloriously 
"  for  America.*'  {Letter  to  Governor  Cook,  in 
Sparks's  Washington,  iv.,  256.)  But  the  cou- 
rageous and  ever  hopeful  Washington  has  yet 
to  pass  through  some  very  distressing,  dark 
scenes— Battles  of  Chad's  Ford  and  Germantown 
for  instance  —  and  is  yet  to  be  deserted  by  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  the  first  Chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, and  endure  the  sharp  agony  of  Benedict 
Arnold's  treason,  before  he  "closes  the  Cam- 
"  paign  gloriously  for  America;"  but  "  with 
"  the  smiles  of  Providence,"  he  will  do  it. 

During  this  month  of  January,  he  has  "  the 
"  satisfaction  to  say  that  General  Philemon 
"  Dickinson's  behaviour,  in  an  action  that  hap- 
"  pened  near  Sommerset  Court-house,  on  Mill 
"  Stone-river,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on 
"  him  ;  for,  though  his  troops  were  all  raw,  he 
"  led  them  through  the  river,  middle  deep,  and 
"  gave  the  enemy  so  severe  a  charge,  that,  al- 
"  though  supported  by  three  field-pieces,  they 
"  gave  way  and  left  their  convoy  of  forty  wag- 
"gons  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  horses, 
"  most  of  them  of  the  English  draft  breed,  and 
"  a  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  they  had 
"  collected."     {Ibid,  289.) 

But  then  it  was  not  all  or  mainly  sunlight  in 
the  "  old  Arnold  Tavern  ;"  for  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  January,  Washington  wrote,  "  rein- 
"  forcements  come  up  so  extremely  slow,  that  I 
"  am  afraid  I  shall  be  left  without  any  men  be- 
"fore  they  arrive.  The  enemy  must  be  igno- 
"  rant  of  our  numbers,  or  they  have  not  horses 
"  to  move  their  artillery,  or  they  would  not 
"  suffer  us  to  remain  undisturbed."  {Ibid,  301.) 
At  this  point,  I  may  introduce  an  anecdote 
which  I  had  from  G.  P.  McCullough,  Esq., 
father-in-law  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  W.Miller,  who 
had  it  directly  from  General  Doughty,  a  Revo- 
lutionary officer,  residing  in  Morristown.  A 
man  had  been  employed  by  Washington,  as  a 
spy  ;  but  some  circumstances  had  led  Colonel 
Hamilton  to  suspect  that  he  was  carrying  news 
to  the  enemy ;  and  he  determined  to  make 
some  good  use  of  the  man.  Accordingly,  wheo 
the  man  called,  one  day,  at  the  Colonel's  office, 
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he  found  him  very  busy  making  out  a  Report  of 
the  condition  of  the  Army,  for  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  The  Report  was  made  out  with  great 
minuteness  of  detail :  such  a  Division  had  so 
many  men,  and  such  a  Division  so  many,  etc., 
etc.;  and  then  the  whole  was  summed  up  into 
a  splendid  aggregate  at  least  four  times  as 
large  as  the  actual  force.  The  condition  of  the 
Magazines  was  detailed  in  the  same  manner. 
Soon  alter,  the  suspected  spy  entered  the  office, 
>  Colonel  Hamilton  pretended  to  have  some  er- 
rand and  excused  himself,  saying  he  would  be 
back  in  a  few  minutes.  Apparently,  in  his 
haste,  he  had  left  his  Report  lying  on  his  table ; 
and,  no  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  fellow, 
glancing  over  its  pages,  and  sure  that  he  had 
an  invaluable  document,  through  a  most  for- 
tunate chance,  pocketed  it  and  left  for  the 
enemy  !  General  Doughty  said  that  it  was 
Colonel  Hamilton's  opinion  that  this  happy 
stroke  did  not  a  little  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
Morristown,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
Army  was  in  no  condition  to  receive  them. 

Thus  passed  the  month  of  January,  in  plans 
to  defend  the  country  from  its  invaders ;   but 
another  invader  was  approaching,  dreadful,  in- 
deed, to  contend  with.     Mr.  Lossing  intimates, 
that  while  measures  were  taken  to  innoculate 
the  soldiers  in  the  Northern  Department,  such 
means   were  not  taken   at    Morristown.     Not 
having  his  book  at  hand,  I  can  only  give  my 
impression  from  memory.      But  this  is  a  mis- 
take.    It  was  a  common  opinion,  in  this  re- 
gion, at  that  time,  that  the  small-pox  was  wil- 
fully and  maliciously  introduced  by  the  enemy, 
hoping  to  do  us  fatal  damage  by  the  means. 
But,  whatever  were  the  means,  the  "  Morristown 
"  Bill  of  Mortality''1  shows  that,  on  the  eleventh 
of  January,   1777,  "  Martha,  widow  ot  Joshua 
"Ball,  died  of  small-pox.'"      "  Gershom  Hatha- 
"  way,  on  the  24th,"  and.  "  Ebenezer  Winds,  on 
"the  31st"  of  the  same  month,  by  the  same 
loathsome  disease.      On  the  fifth  of  February, 
1777,  Washington  wrote,  "  the  small-pox  has 
'mad    Mth  head,  in  every  quarter,  that  I  find 
"it    imnossible    to    keep    it    from   spreading 
"  through  the  whole  Army,  in  the  natural  way. 
"  I  have  therefore  determined  not  only  to  inoc- 
"  ulate  all  the  troops  now  here  that  have  not 
"  had  it,  but  shall  order  Dr.  Shippen  to  inoc- 
"  ulate   the  troops   as  fast    as  they  come    to 
"  Philadelphia.      They  will  lose  no  time,  be- 
"  cause  they  go   through    the   disorder  while 
"  their  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements  are 
'  J  getting    ready."      (Sparks's   Washington,  iv., 
311.)     He  was  compelled  to  resort  to  this  ex- 
treme measure  by  the  experience  of  the  previous 
year,  especially  in  the  Northern  Army,  which 
suffered  greatly  from  small-pox.     "An  estab- 
"  lishment,"  says  Sparks,  "  for  inoculation  was 


"  was  provided  near  Morristown,  for  the 
"  in  camp  ;  one  at  Philadelphia,  for  those  i 
"  ing  from  the  South  ;  another  in  Connect 
"  another  in  Providence."     {Ibid,  364.) 
as  Morristown  is  concerned,  it  was  not  i 
a  place,  as  a   series  of  inoculating  hospita 
different   places,   in   the  townships  of  Mo 
and  Hanover.     The  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Tuttlei 
his  Sketch  of  Bottle  Sill,  during  the  Smlut. 
from   which  I  have   already  quoted,  rema 
that  "  several  private  hospitals,  in  this  vita 
' '  were  used  for  the   purpose  of  inoculation, 
"  a  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  d 
"  ease.     One  of  these  was  the  dwelling  sub 
"  quently  occupied  by  Jonathan  Thompson, 
"  the  vicinity  of  the  house  belonging  to  1 
"  David  C.  Miller.     At  that  place,  an  excelle. 
"  Surgeon  was  stationed;  and  thither  all  class 
"in   and   about    this   village,    went  to  j 
"  through  the  process  of  inoculation."  "Anotb 
"  place  which  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  I 
"inoculation,  was   the  house  which  stood, i 
t;  that  time,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  John  (M 
"  den.  over  the  hill— about  two  miles  South  i 
"Morristown—     *     *     *     *      That  house  wi 
"  then  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Elijah  Ph 
"  son  ;  and,  for  several  months,  it  was  contiai 
"ally  filled  with  both   soldiers  and  citia 
"  who  had  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  god 
"themselves,     by    inoculation,     against 
"  small-pox.     I  have  been  informed  by  some 
"the  Brookfield  family,  residing  but  a  lit 
-distance   from  the  Lowantica  camp-grouni 
"  that  thev  received  it  from  their  revolution^ 
"  ancestors,  who  lived  and  died  on  the  groum 
"  that,   during  that  same  Winter,  there  wi 
"  small  encampment  on  the  hill,  back  c 
"Bonsall  mansion,  a  short  distance  North 
"  the  place  last  described  ;  and  it  has  se 
"  to  me  not  improbable  that  that  was  a. 
urangement    also   made   for    inoculating  fl 
"  Army."     "  Another  private  house  that  | 
"occupied  for   a   hospital,   was   an    old  ( 
"  which  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  b; 
"  residence  of  Mr.  Bailey,  on  the  road  lead] 
"by  the   camp-ground    across  the  Lowanl 
"  valley,  and  but  a  little  distance  from  the  irt 
"leading  from  Green  Village  to  Mornstov 
.<      *     *     *     *     physicians   and  nurses  \ 
"  stationed   there,    also ;    and   everything  \i 
"  done  to  save  the  lives  of  the  poor  fellows  W 
"were  carried  thither,  from  time  to  time,o 
"  litters,  from  the  Camp.     All  the  rooms  1 
"  house  were  continually  filled  with  patien 
"  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  died  a 
"  were  buried  in  the  orchard,  about  five  hi 
"  dred  yards  North-west  of  the  house.    1 
"ing  now  exists  to  mark  the  place  of  tt 
•'  burial."     "  But  the  principal  hospital  in  tt 
'  vicinity  of  the  Camp,  was  a  large  house  wnio 
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»t  that  time,  to  a  German  gentle- 
3  name  of  Harperee,  on  the  farm 
belongs  to  J.-  J.  Scofield,  Esq.,  on 
1 1  leading  from  Bottle  Hill  to  Morris- 
hat  house  stood  about  a  quarter  of 
ith  of  the  above  thoroughfare,  and 
which  sloped  towards  the  South, 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  road, 
tme  and  a  half  story  house,  having 
on  the  lower  floor  and  a  greater 
the  upper ;  about  one  and  a  half 
h-west  of  the  centre  of  the  Camp ; 
ny  respects  admirably  adapted  for 
for  which  it  was  used.  Here,  also, 
,he  soldiers  saw  the  last  of  earth, 
where  they  were  buried,  it  is  said, 
>e  seen  in  the  South-west  corner  of 
ree  farm.  A  triangular  piece  of 
ntaining  at  least  three-quarters  of 
surrounded  by  an  old-fashioned 
ze  and  filled  with  mounds,  as 
they  could  be  placed  in  regular 
the  place  where  these  unfortunate 
issed  with  the  sympathy  of  wives, 
L  mothers,  were  committed  to  the 

the  facts  which  Mr.  Tuttle  has  res- 
jlivion  ;  but,  probably,  in  reference 
vo  places  which  he  describes,  he  is 
lling  them  inoculating  hospitals, 

Green,  whose  father,  "Parson 
as   a  Physician,   says,    explicitly, 

that  season,  the  disease  by  ino- 
is  so  light  that  there  was  probably 
n  which  the  Army  could  not  have 
gainst  the  enemy,  if  it  had  been 
1  (Christian  Ad.,  ix.,  522.)  There 
•lusive  testimony  to  the  same  effect; 

conclusive  is  the  evidence,  that 
iok  the  disease  in  the  natural  way 
illy,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
The  Bailey  and  Harperee  houses 
ly  hospitals  for  those  who  had  the 

the  natural  way,  which  accounts 
ity,  at  those  places.  And  well 
ithor  of  Bottle  Hill,  during  the  JRe- 
ilaim,  "  Very  sacred,  as  a  conse- 
e  the  associations  which  gather 
Bse  spots!  Very  precious  ought 
in  the  estimation  of  all  true  Ameri- 
s !" 

7  return  to  Hanover,  during  this 
sason,  we  find  that "  Parson  Green" 
regularly  in  the  old  Presbyterian 
se,  not  from  a  "  Carpenter's  bench" 
years,  but  from  a  real  pulpit,  built 
iarpenter  Jedidiah  Beach,  to  which 
:  had  been  specially  incited,  as  is 
!  Parson's  preaching  on  the  some- 
abject  of  "the  Four  Carpenters," 


the  main  inference  of  which  discourse  was, 
"  Why  can't  I  have  a  pulpit  ?"  That  pulpit 
witnessed  the  ministrations  of  its  worthy  occu- 
pant until  early  in  February,  1777,  when  the 
Church  was  converted  into  a  temporary  hos- 
pital for  those  soldiers  "  who  had  taken  the 
"  disease — small-pox — in  the  natural  way." 
Ashbel  Green,  eldest  son  of  the  Parson,  was 
then  almost  fifteen  years  old,  and  was  "  train- 
"  ing"  for  real  battles,  "  in  a  Company  of  boys 
"  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old  ;  none  I  think 
"  were  admitted  under  ten,  unless  an  indivi- 
"  dual  or  two  of  uncommon  growth  !"  (Life  of 
Br.  A.  Green,  55.)  It  was  a  dismal  time,  in  the 
whole  region,  as  we  may  well  imagine.  In  a 
valuable  note  appended  to  the  autobiography 
of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green  of  Hanover,  Dr.  Ash- 
bel Green  makes  the  following  statements  of 
facts,  which  he  himself  was  witness  to,  in  his 
boyhood  :  "After  the  memorable  manoeuvres 
"and  Battles  at  Trenton  andJPrinceton,  *  *  * 
"  Ger.  Washington  quartered  his  whole  army, 
11  not  a  large  one,  in  Morris-county.  The 
"  small-pox  had  broken  out  among  the  troops, 
'•  and  proved  exceedingly  fatal.  The  Church 
"  in  which  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green  statedly 
"jpreached  was  used  as  an  hospital  for  those 
"who  had  taken  the  disease  in  the  natural 
"  way  ;  and  he  present  icriter  can  never  forget 
"  the  appalling  scenes  ichich  he  there  witnessed, 
''''produced  by  the  ravages  of  that  frightful  mal- 
"  ady,  now  so  happily  disarmed  of  its  terrors 
"  by  the  fortunate  discovery  of  vaccination. 
"  The  troops  were  distributed  in  the  dwellings 
"  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Surgeons  of  the 
"  Army  inoculated  both  soldiers  and  citizens 
"  — the  citizens  without  charge.  The  family 
"  of  the  writer's  father  consisted  of  nine  indi- 
"  viduals;  and,  as  well  as  can  be  recollected, 
"  fourteen  officers  and  soldiers  were  quartered 
"in  the  same  dwelling.  All  were  inoculated 
"  together,  and  all  had  the  disease  in  a  very 
"  favorable  manner.  Indeed,  the  disease  by 
"inoculation  was  so  slight  that  there  was 
"  probably  not  a  day  in  which  the  Army  could 
"  not  have  marched'against  the  enemy,  if  it  had 
"  been  necessary  ;  but  it  providentially  was  not 
"necessary."     (Christian  Advocate,  ix  .,  522.) 

All,  however,  did  not  have  the  disease  so 
lightly.  Little  Eunice  Kitchel,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Pierson,  a  nouogenarian,  had  the  small-pox, 
which  left  traces  so  deep  as  were  not  effaced  as 
long  as  she  lived.  Electa  Beach,  d  aughter  of  Cap 
tain  Enoch  Beach,  afterwards  married  to  Silas 
Dickerson,  of  Stanhope,  brother  of  Governor 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  then  to  the  late  Colonel 
Joseph  Jackson,  of  Rockaway,  was  apparently 
"  sick  unto  death,"  with  the  same  disease;  and 
when  she  was  near  eighty  years  old,  she  told 
about  the    lamentation    made    over    her,    by 
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friends,  and  how  that  the  Doctor  tried  to  con- 
sole them  by  the  somewhat  rugged  words, 
"  that  they  should  not  make  such  an  ado  about 

"  it,  for  if  she  got  well,  she  would  be  so 

«  ugly  t  " — prefixing  one  of  his  Infernal  Majes- 
ty ^derivatives.  No  doubt,  many  other  fami- 
lies were  in  the  same  distressing  situation,  and, 
perhaps,  some  of  them  did  not  fare  as  well. 

The  plan  for  inoculating  the  Army  produced 
great  alarm  in  the  community;  and  Doctor 
Green  says,  "  My  father,  I  well  remember,  went 
"  in  a  sleigh  to  Morristown,  accompanied  by 
"  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  his  con- 
gregation, to  confer  with  General  Washing- 
"ton  on  the  subject."  The  representations 
made  by  these  gentlemen  were  answered  by 
Washington  with  so  much  force,  that  they 
"  came  back  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  mea- 
"  sure.'*  He  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that 
"  Doctor  Bond  of  Philadelphia,  then  a  Surgeon 
"  of  some  eminence,  of  rank  in  the  Army,"  and 
Doctor  Cochran,  of  New  Brunswick,  were  en- 
gaged in  inoculating  and  attending  the  sol- 
diers and  citizens.  In  this  connection,  he  also 
adds;  "for  a  short  time,  my  father's  Church 
"  was  made  a  Hospital  for  the  reception  of 
"  those  on  whom  the  natural  small-pox  had  ap- 
"  peared,  before  they  could  be  inoculated ;  and 
"  more  frightful  and  pitiable  human  beings  I 
"  have  never  seen.  The  heads  of  some  of  them 
"  were  swelled  to  nearly  double  their  natural 
"  size ;  their  eyes  were  closed  ;  and  their  faces 
"  were  black  as  a  coal.  The  most  of  these 
"died."     (Life  of  Doctor  AshM   Green,  88-94.) 

The  private  records  of  Parishes  and  Ministers 
of  that  day,  in  Morris-county,  are  unfortunately 
very  scanty ;  and,  in  many  cases,  not  a  scrap 
is  to  be  found.  In  Hanover,  Mr.  Green  left 
nothing;  and  it  is  only  through  his  son  that 
we  have  anything  to  enlighten  us  in  that  dis- 
mal period  of  history.  From  his  testimony,  it 
appears  that  soldiers  were  quartered  in  every 
•house  in  the  Parish  ;  and  that  both  soldiers  and 
citizens  wer  >  i.ioculated,  at  home,  and  not  in 
hospitals,  it  seems  that  a  different  course  was 
pursued  in  Chatham  and  Morris  Townships, 
where  particular  houses  were  set  apart  as  Hos- 
pitals for  inoculation,  and,  as  is  abundantly 
proved,  in  the  latter  place,  with  results  far 
more  dreadful  than  in  Hanover.  It  evidently 
would  be  impossible  to  inoculate  a  whole 
community  promptly  in  hospitals,  so  that  many 
were  exposed,  whilst  waiting  their  turn,  or, 
through  fear  or  some  other  cause,  neglected  the 
precaution,  entirely. 

This  inference  may  be  plainly  drawn  from 
the  records  of  death  in  the  Morristown  Bill  of 
Mortality,  for  the  year  1777.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  January,  and  also  on  the  thirty-first, 
occurred  a  death  from  small-pox  in  the  Parish 


of  Morristown.  During  the  mon 
ary,  Doctor  Johnes  attended  elev 
his  Parish,  caused  by  small-pox, 
nearly  three  per  week  ;  in  March 
nine ;  in  April,  twenty-one ;  in  M 
June,  six ;  in  July,  eight ;  and  ir 
— all  produced  by  small-pox.  | 
in  April,  he  attended  two  such  f 
day,  as  on  the  second,  seventh, 
April;  and  on  the  fourteenth  an 
April,  this  unwearied  Pastor  att 
grave,  each  day,  three  parishone 
died  of  this  foul  disease.  The  Bi 
shows  that  no  age,  sex,  or  conditio 
— the  wailing  infant,  the  child  jus 
prattle,  the  mother  of  little  childi 
in  the  strength  of  manhood,  th 
men  died  nearly  ninety  years  old 
and  bond-servant,  all  were  laid 
death,  in  this  most  awful  form, 
victims  of  small-pox  did  faithful 
attend  to  "  the  house  appointed  f 
in  that  memorable  year  of  1777  ; 
of  them  between  the  seventeentl 
and  the  first  of  August.  It  was 
year  the  Parish  of  Morristown  ev< 
or  since,  during  which  the  old  be 
tolls  the  hours,  in  the  steeple  of  t 
byterian  Church,  tolled  the  de 
this  life,  of  two  hundred  and  five 
dents  in  that  community,  which  | 
in  about  every  one  and  a  half  day 
entire  year  ! 

As  already  intimated,  "  Parsor 
too  much  to  do  to  keep  bills  of 
that  we  shall  never  know  how  r 
poor  soldiers — "  more  frightful 
"  human  beings  I  have  never  se- 
ttle old  Hanover  Church,  their 
moans  mingling  with  the  cold,  t 
nor  shall  we  know  how  many  fan: 
cimated  by  small-pox,  dysentery 
fever,  the  terrible  scourges  of  th 
same  was  true  of  the  Bottle  E 
which  Rev.  Azariah  Horton,  re< 
the  Church,  died  of  small-pox  oi 
seventh  of  March,  1777.  The  sai 
devoted  Pastor,  Thomas  Lewis, 
died,  perhaps  overtasked  in  vis 
and  burying  the  dead,  Could 
of  Mortality  for  each  of  the  ol 
Morris-county,  for  that  year — Hai 
pany,  Black  River,  Mendham, 
Rockaway,Pompton  Plains — they 
less  tell  just  such  a  tale  as  che  Mo 
sad,  simple,  afflictive,  showing  tli 
in  Morris-county,  was  there  a  voii 
"  mentation  and  great  mourning/ 

We  cannot  intelligently  appreci 
tion  of  Washington,  the  first  Wi 
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»wn,  without  thus  bidding  the  past 
le  dead,  to  go  before  us,  like  a  living 
t  we  may  look  at  things  in  detail — 
f,  disease,  nakedness,  death — just  as 
ded  upon  Washington,  his  soldiers, 
patriotic  entertainers.  Never  were 
•inations  of  evil  things  better  calcu- 
dermine  the  courage  of  all  concerned 
aggie ;  and  yet  their  faith  in  God 
id.  Washington  was  not  an  un- 
ctator  of  the  griefs  about  him  ;  ;ind 
t  he  be  seen,  in  Hanover  and  Lowan- 
r,  cheering  the  faith  and  inspiring 
e  of  his  suffering  men.  His  labors 
heavy,  in  the  South-east  room  of  the 
tavern,"  urging  on  Congress  the  ne- 
'  tendering  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
habitants,  and  outlawing  those  that 
;"  now  advising  and  inspiriting  his 
Benedict  Arnold  among  them,  but 
be  elevated  by  his  communion  with 
spirit  of  the  age — now  hurrying  for- 
inlistment  of  troops  and  the  collec- 
mitions ;  now  teaching  Lord  Howe 
is  in  humanity,  by  the  law  of  retali- 
hough."  say  he,   "  I  shall  always  be 

manifest  my  disinclination  to  any 
verities  towards  those  whom  the  for- 
War  may  chance  to  throw  into  my 

His  situation  is  extremely  trying, 
:  second  of  March,  he  wrote,  "Gen. 
innot  have  *  *  *  less  than  ten 
men  in  the  Jerseys.  *  *  *  Our 
loes  not  exceed  four  thousand.  His 
disciplined,  well-officered,  and  well- 
[L  Our's  raw  Militia,  badly  officered, 
er  no  government."  The  balance- 
struck,  seemed  to  be  against  him  ; 
Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier  of 
ation,  did  not  express  himself  too 
t  writing  that  very  Winter  to  Wash- 
leaven,  no  doubt  for  the  noblest  pur- 
is  blessed  you  with  a  firmness  of 
:adiness  of  countenance,  and  patience' 
ngs,  that  give  you  infinite  advantag- 
ther  men."  To  use  his  own  words, 
a  multiplicity  of  business  engaging 
e  attention." 

a  tradition  among  the  old  people  of 
nty,  which  has  the'semblance  of  prob- 
d  may  therefore  be  repeated.  It  is 
it  Washington  was  at  the  "  Arnold 
he  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  quinsy 
t,  and,  feeling  serious  apprehensions 
recovery,  some  of  his  friends  asked 
licate  the  man  whom  he  considered 
itted  to  succeed  him  in  command  of 
;  and  that,  without  hesitation,  he 
»  General  Nathaniel  Green.  This  is 
i  was  heard,  merely  as  a  tradition. 


Tradition  also  states  that  the  anxieties  of  the 
Winter  were  relieved  with  a  little  pleasantry, 
in  a  correspondence  between  the  English  and 
American  Commanders-in-chief.  Howe  is  said 
to  have  sent  to  Washington  a  copy  of  Watts's 
version  of  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
Psalm,  containing  the  following  amiable  verses 

"  Thou  God  of  love,  thou  ever  blest, 
"  Pity  my  suffering  state  ; 
"When  wilt  thou  set  my  soul  at  rest, 
•' From  lips  that  love  deceit? 

"  Hard  lot  of  mine !  my  days  are  cast 

"  Among  the  sons  of  strife, 

"  Whose  never  ceasing  brawlings  waste 

"  My  golden  hours  of  life. 

"  O  !  might  I  change  my  place, 
"  How  would  I  choose  to  dwell 
"  In  some  wide,  lonesome  wilderness, 
"  And  leave  these  gates  of  hell  I" 

To  this,  the  same  tradition  states,  Wash- 
ington returned  Watts's  version  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  first  Psalm,  entitled  The  Magistrate's 
Psalm,  containing  the  following  pointed  verses : 

"  In  vain  shall  sinners  strive  to  rise, 
"By  flattering  and  malicious  lies; 
"  And  while  the  innocent  I  guard, 
•'The  bold  offender  sha'nt  be  spared. 
"  The  impious  crew,  that  factious  band, 
"  Shall  hide  their  heads,  or  quit  the  land; 
"  And  all  who  break  the  public  rest, 
"  Where  I  have  power  shall  be  supprest." 

This  tradition  has  come  to  me  from  two  en- 
tirely distinct  sources ;  but,  of  coure,  it  cannot 
be  authenticated. 

During  the  Winter,  several  sharp  skirmishes 
were  fought  in  the  region  between  the  Ameri  - 
can  and  English  lines.  One  of  these  is  de- 
scribed in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette  of  March  18th, 
1777,  by  an  American  Officer,  in  a  very  racy 
manner.  The  engagement  took  place  "near 
"  Quibble  or  Squabbletown  ;"  and  the  officer 
commanding  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  "is 
"  under  arrest,  for  undertaking,  like  Don 
"  Quixote,  to  do  impossibilities.  He,  instead 
"  of  inarching  directly  to  Brunswick,  which  he 
"  might  have  done,  must  needs  go  fourteen 
"  miles  out  of  the  direct  road,  to  take  prisoners 
"Gen.  Maxwell  and  his  party  at  Sparktown, 
"  and  to  make  his  triumphant  entry  into  Bruns- 
"  wick,  leading  his  captives  in  chains,  like  an 
"old  Roman  General,  in  which  he  found  his 
"  fatal  mistake,  when  too  late  to  remedy  it,  for 
"  he  found  that  he  had  surrounded  a  nest  of 
"American  hornets,  who  soon  put  his  whole 
"  body  to  flight." 

And  thus  wore  away  the  Winter  and  Spring. 
The  new  levies  from  Virginia  and  the  Middle 
States  have  reached  Morristown ;  the  small- 
pox is  conquered ;  the  Powder-mill  has  been 
making  "  good  Merchantable  Powder,"  which 
Benoni  Hatheway    has  been    converting  into 
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cartridges;  John  Jacob  Faesch,  of  Mount 
Hope,  and  Charles  Hoff,  of  Hibernia,  have  sent 
down  many  waggon-loads  of  balls  and  grape- 
shot;  and,  huzza  !  just  in  time  for  the  opening 
Campaign,  two  vessels  from  France,  arrived  in 
port  with  twenty-four  thousand  muskets !  And 
so,  about  the  last  of  May,  Washington,  with  his 
Army,  left  Morristown,  to  engage  in  the  noble 
but  bloody  scenes  of  the  Campaign  of  1777 ; 
prominent  among  which  are  the  Battles  of 
Chad's  Ford  and  Gennantown !  God  speed 
you,  noble  man  !  We  take  peculiar  pride  in 
recalling  the  facts  connected  with  thy  sojourn 
among  the  mountains  of  Old  Morris,  during 
the  sorrowful,  yet  glorious,  Winter  of  1776-7  ! 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  life-like  view  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  sojourn  of  Wash- 
ington in  Morris-county,  during  the  Winter  of 
1779-80,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  events 
which  transpired  between  May,  1777,  and  De- 
cember, 1779. 

On  leaving  Morristown,  Washington  took  a 
strong  position  at  Middle  Brook,  about  nine 
miles  from  New  Brunswick,  and  foiled  Sir 
William  Howe,  who  attempted  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement.  The  enemy  were  prepar- 
ing a  fleet,  for  the  transportation  of  the  Army, 
somewhere  ;  but  where,  no  one  could  tell :  per- 
haps, to  act  in  concert  with  the  formidable  ex- 
pedition of  Burgoyne,  at  the  North,  or,  per- 
haps, to  seize  Philadelphia.  Convinced  that 
the  latter  was  Howe's  aim,  Washington  march- 
ed his  Army  to  the  Delaware ;  and,  whilst  in 
Philadelphia,  he  had  his  first  interview  with 
LaFayette.  On  the  eleventh  of  September, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Chad's  Ford,  "  in  a 
"  country  from  which  Washington  could  not  de- 
"  rive  the  least  intelligence,  being,  to  a  man. 
"  disaffected."  The  heavy  rains  destroyed 
much  ammunition — on  one  occasion,  "  forty 
"  rounds  to  a  man  " — and  so  distressed  his  ill- 
protected  and  ill-clothed  soldiers,  that  Wash- 
ington was  compelled,  not  only  to  withdraw 
to  a  strong  position,  but  to  issue  peremptory 
orders  to  take  blankets  and  clothing,  if  needs 
be,  by  force,  from  Philadelphia.  Piteously 
does  he  say,  "  if  there  are  any  shoes  and  blank- 
'•  ets  to  be  had  in  Lancaster,  or  that  part  of 
"  the  country,  I  entreat  you  to  have  them  taken 
"  up  for  the  use  of  the  Army  ;"  for  "  our  dis- 
tresses, in  the  articles  of  shoes,  stockings,  and 
11  blankets,  are  extremely  great."  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  he 
says,  is  "the  want  of  shoes;"  "at  least,  one 
"  thousand,  men  are  bare-footed,  and  have  per- 
"  formed  the  marches  in  that  condition."  In 
these  hard  circumstances,  the  Battle  of  German- 
town  was  fought,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  "a 
"  bloody  day,"  as  Washington  called  it,  adding 
"  would  I  could  add  it  were  a  more  fortunate 


"  one  for  us."  He  lost  about  one  thousand 
men ;  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Decembeiil 
1777,  he  led  his  troops  into  Winter-quarters,  al| 
Valley  Forge,  whither  "  they  might  have  beeili 
"  tracked  by  the  blood  of  their  feet,  in  march  i 
"  ing  over  the  frozen  ground." 

At  the  North,  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1 
three  days  after  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Ger-  i 
mantown,  the  Battle  of  Bemis'  Heights  was! 
fought,  Benedict  Arnold  performing  prodigies  i 
of  valor ;  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  that  month,  j 
"  the  Americans  marched  into  the  lines  of  the 
"  British,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle?  ! 
"  Among  the  officers  taken,  were  six  members 
"  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  train  of  brass  \ 
"  artillery  and  other  ordnance  were  immensely 
"  valuable,  consisting  of  forty-two  brass  ord-  j 
"nance,  besides  seven  thousand  muskets,  with 
"  six  thousand  dozen  cartridges,  besides  an  am-  . 
"  pie  supply  of  shot,  shells,  etc."  (Thacher's 
Military  Journal,  107-109.)  An  aged  woman,  , 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Doland,  died  at  Mount  Hope, 
Morris-county,  in  1852,  more  than  ninety-one 
years  old,  who  once  told  me  that,  when  eleven 
years  old,  she  was  living  at  Walmsy's  Tavern, 
at  Pompton,  when  the  trophies  of  Burgoyne's 
surrender  were  passing  through,  on  their  way 
to  Morris-county,  where  they  were  to  be  stored. 
She  had  been  to  a  neighbor's  house;  and,  on  her 
return,  found  the  house  in  a  commotion.  In 
the  bar-room,  was  a  heap  of  curious  brass-in- 
struments, which  belonged  to  a  German  Band, 
captured  with  Burgoyne's  Army.  She  says 
that,  during  the  three  days  theJBand  remained, 
she  had  music  enough  and  was  glad  when  it 
was  gone.  The  artillery  and  stores  were  drawn 
by  oxen ;  and  Mrs.  Doland  says  that  some  of 
the  cannon  required  three  yokes.  The  train 
passed  from  Pompton  to  Morristown,  through 
Montville,  Troy,  and  Hanover.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  Presbyterian  Meeting-house, 
at  Succasunna  Plains,  some  twelve  miles  West 
of  Morristown,  was  used  a  place  of  storage  for 
the  muskets,  cannon,  and  other  articles  taken 
at  Saratoga.  There  is  now  living — 1854 — a 
gentleman,  in  Morristown,  the  Hon  Lewis  Con- 
diet,  who,  when  a  child,  saw  these  stores  at 
that  old  church.  The  larger  cannon  were  ranged 
and  sheltered  outside  the  building ;  and  the 
entire  church  was  filled  with  the  captured  mu- 
nitions. On  the  road  from  Morristown  to  the 
Plains,  just  as  you  are  descending  the  hill,  was 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  James  Young  ;  the  garret  of 
which  was  filled  with  drums,  band-instruments, 
and  other  accoutrements  requiring  shelter.  Dr. 
Condict  says  he  has  often,  when  visiting  at  Mr. 
Young's  house,  amused  himself  with  beating 
the  drums,  there  stored.  And  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  the  fact  of  these  trophies  of  a  Brit- 
ish defeat  being  stored  in  Morris-county,  was 
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bne  of  the  reasons  why  the  enemy  had  such  a 
llesire  to  penetrate  that  region — a  desire  which 
was  never  gratified. 

Without  doubt,  the  unfortunate  contrast  be- 
tween the  disasters  of  the  Army  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Army  at 
the  North  was  the  occasion  of  those  insidious 
comparisons  which  some  thoughtless  or  mali- 
cious person  instituted  between  Washington 
and  Gates,  and  which  resulted  in  a  plot  to  sup- 
plant the  Commander-in-chief. 

As  for  the  Army,  at  Valley  Forge,  a  French- 
man thought  he  had  summed  up  their  hardships 
and  heroism,  in  saying,  "  no  pay,  no  clothes,  no 
"rum."     But  we  must  hasten  on. 

The  Campaign  of  1778  made  Monmouth  a 
memorable  spot  in  history.      The  morning  of 
that  day,  as  Dr.  Charles  G.  McChesney  once  in- 
formed me,  as  Washington  was  hurrying  on  to  the 
epot  on  which  his  terrible  rebuke  was  to  scathe, 
as  with  lightning,  the  Atheist  and  the  Traitor, 
Lee,  for  his  poltroonery,  a  patriot  woman,  Dr. 
McChesney's  grandmother,  ran  from  the  house 
with  a  cup  of  refreshment,  which  she  handed  to 
him.     Washington  took  it,  and  said  to  her,  in  a 
subdued   tone   of  voice,    "Madam,    God   only 
I  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  drink  another  !" 
iSome  eight  miles  West  of  Morristown,  Jacob 
Losey,  who  is  still  living — 18"54 — was  bathing 
in  a  mill-pond,  and,  ever  and  anon,  was  start 
led  by  the  long,   dull,  heavy  roar  of  cannon, 
booming,  dismally,  along  the  earth.     The  lion- 
hearted,    lion-voiced,  but  too   hasty,    General 
'Winds,  of  Morris-county,  had  led  a  strong  de- 
Itachment  ot  Militia,  as  far  as  Spotswood,  a  few 
r  miles  South  ol  New  Brunswick,  ordered,  as  is 
■said,  to  intercept    the   enemy's   baggage-train 
i  and  cut  off  their  retreat.     He  found  the  bridge 
at  Spotswood  was  taken  up.     Loud  roared  the 
cannon,    showing  that  there  was    warm  work 
■about  Monmouth    Court-house,  that   hot  Sab- 
bath in  June.      Impetuously  did  he   and  his 
men  begin  to  relay  the  bridge,  when  a  sleek, 
■  pious-looking  Quaker  rode  up,  at  full  speed, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  in  con- 
siderable force,  was  landing  at  Elizabeth-Town- 
i  point,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  penetrate  Morris- 
county.     Winds  was  on  fire  at  the  news,  and, 
without  thought  and  without  orders,  made  a 
forced    march  back   to  Elizabeth-Town,  on  a 
fool's  errrand,  to  have  it  said  by  many,  that  he 
was  a  coward,  in   which  assertion   there  was 
no  truth.     But  then  it  was  a  sad  mistake  for 
his  reputation  and,  perhaps,  for  his  country. 
That  Sunday,  on  which  the  Battle  of  Monmouth 
was  fought,  was  an  "  inconceivably  distressing 
"  one  to  our  troops  and  horses,"  killing  a  few 
and   disabling  many,   but,    upon    the  whole, 
showing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Howe's  succes- 
sor, the  force   of  the  words   which,  we  have 
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said,    tradition    asserts    Washington  sent    to 
Howe  : 

11  The  impious  crew,  that  factious  band, 
"  Shall  hide  their  heads  or  quit  the  land  !" 
The  Winter  of  1778-'9,  Washington  spent  at 
Middle  Brook;  and  its  hardships  were  reliev- 
ed by  occasional  amusements,  for  instance, 
by  celebrating  "the  anniversary  of  our  alliance 
"with  France,"  when  "a  splendid  entertainment 
"  was  given  by  General  Knox  and  the  officers  of 
"the  Artillery.  General  Washington  and  his 
"  lady,  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  Army 
"  and  their  ladies,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
"  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  State 
"  of  New  Jersey,  formed  the  brilliant  assembly. 
a  *  *  *  *  *  *  jn  the  evening,  a  very 
"  beautiful  set  of  fireworks  was  exhibited;  and 
"  the  celebration  was  concluded  by  a  splendid 
"  Ball,  opened  by  his  Excellency,  General  Wash- 
'•  ington,  having  for  his  partner,  the  lady  of 
"  General  Knox ;"  and  the  witness  of  this  gal- 
lant display  says,  admiringly,  of  Washington, 
"  his  tall,  noble  stature  and  just  proportions,  his 
"  fine  cheerful,  open  countenance,  simple  and 
"modest  deportment,  are  all  calculated  to  in- 
"  terest  every  beholder  in  his  favor,  and  to  com- 
"  mand  veneration  and  respect.  He  is  leared 
"  even  when  silent,  and  beloved  even  while 
"  we  are  unconscious  of  the  motive."  "  As  for 
'*  Mrs.  Washington,  she,  too,  combines,  in  an 
"  uncommon  degree,  great  dignity  of  manner 
'•  with  the  most  pleasing  affability,  but  possesses 
"  no  striking  marks  of  beauty.  "  (Thacher's 
Military  Journal,  157) 

But  the  Winter  at  Middle  Brook  was  not  devo- 
ted principally  to  dancing.  Brave,  stern  Baron 
Steuben  has  been  appointed  Inspector-general 
of  the  Army;  and,  on  the  parade-ground,  he  is 
disciplining  the  men  so  severely  that  their  labors 
amount  to  little  less  than  hard  service  in  the 
field.  In  the  Spring  of  1779,  General  Washing- 
ton detached  four  thousand  regular  troops  and 
a  large  body  of  Militia  to  punish  the  Indians 
for  the  massacres  of  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyo- 
ming; and  the  late  Colonel  Joseph  Jackson,  then 
five  years  old,remembered  that  a  Brigade  of  these 
troops  encamped,  for  a  night,  in  the  field  oppo- 
site his  late  residence.  The  officers  were  quarter- 
ed in  his  father's  house.  As  for  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Campaign  of  1779,  it  was 
was  made  notorious  by  such  piratical  movements 
as  the  burning  of  Portsmouth  and  New  London, 
as  the  means  of  "  inducing  the  rebellious  Pro- 
"  vinces  to  return  to  their  allegiance."  On  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  "  Mad  Anthony  "  Wayne 
stormed  Stony  Point;  and,  in  August,  Major 
Henry  Lee  successfully  attacked  and  took  pris- 
oners a  body  of  the  enemy,  at  Paulus  Hook, 
as  Jersey  City  was  then  called. 

Thus  passed  that  Campaign,  until,  early  in  De- 
cember,  Washington   went  into   Winter- quar- 
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ters,  at  Morristown.  His  first  letter,  from  Mor- 
ristown,  that  Winter,  bears  the  date  "  7  De- 
"  cember,  1779  ;"  and  to  Governor  Livingston,  of 
New  Jersey,  he  wrote,  "  the  main  army  lies 
"  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  town."  On 
the  fifteenth  of  December,  he  orders  Briga- 
dier-general Duportail,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Quarter-master-general,  Greene,  to  "  examine 
"  all  ths  grounds  in  the  environs  of  our  present 
"  encampment,"  for  "  spots  most  proper  to  be 
"  occupied  in  case  of  any  movement  of  the 
"  enemy  towards  us,"  "  these  spots  to  be  large 
M  enough  for  the  movements  of  ten  thousand 
"jnen."  (Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington,  vi., 
415-419.) 

On  the  first  of  December,  1779,  Washington 
became,  in  one  sense,  the  guest  of  Mrs.    Ford, 
daughter   of   Rev.  Dr.   Timothy   Johnes,   and 
widow  of  the  lamented   Colonel  Jacob  Ford, 
Junior,  who  died   soon   after  Washington  first 
came  to   Morristown,   in   January,  1777.     The 
house  in  which   she  was  residing  was  built  in  { 
1774,    in  the   most  substantial  manner  and  on 
a   scale  of    elegance   and   comfort    which   in- 
dicates   ample  means    in    its    builder.      It   is 
a  pleasing   fact  that   the    house  which   shel- 
tered Washington  has  been  changed  but  little 
since  he  occupied  it.    The  same  weather-boards 
which  resisted  the  storms  of  that  tremendous 
Winter  are  just  where  they  were  then.     You 
enter  a  spacious  hall  which  runs  the   depth  of 
the  house;  and  not  a   plank  in   the  floor  has 
been  removed  since  Washington  first  crossed  the 
threshold  of  that  mansion.     The   same  oaken 
double-door  that   opened  to  him  opens  to  you, 
bow.     When  he  came  there,  "the  widow  Eliza- 
"beth     Lindsley,     the     honored     mother     of 
"  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Senior,"   had  been  dead 
nearly  eight  years.     She   lived  to   see  the  Ford 
Mansion  begun ;  but  not  to  live  in  it.    Her  son 
and  grandson  had  been  dead  three  years,  nearly. 
The  widow  of  the  latter   closed  her  life,  there. 
Her  son,  the  late  Hon.    Gabriel   H.Ford,  suc- 
ceeded his  mother  in  the  mansion,  and  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.     At  the 
present  time  (1871)  his   son,  Henry  Ford,  Esq., 
is  residing  there ;  and  is  surrounded   with  his 
children   and   grand-children.     So   that  if  we 
reckon   Mrs.   Lindsley,  who   lived  to   see  the 
house  begun,  it  may  be  said  that  the   old  man- 
sion  has   seen  seven  generations  of  the  same 
family.     Six  generations  have  actually  resided 
there,  of  which  the  first  three  are  now  gone;  and 
yet  so  firmly  is  it  built,  that,  a  century  hence,  if 
modern  vandalism  can  be  kept  from  making 
it  impossible,   the  stranger  may  open  the  same 
portal,  press  the   same  floor,  wander  through 
he  same  hall  and  rooms,  and  look   out  at  the 
same  windows,  as  did  Washington,  that  memo- 
rable Winter.     May   it   stand  as   long   as  the 
liousc  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born  !     Excep- 


ting in  the  matters  of  paint  and  paper,  the  adc 
tion  of  a  partition  or  two,  and  the  filling  up  t 
spacious  parlor  fire-place,  to  accommodate  a  cc 
grate,  no  changes  have  been  made.     Your  e; 
rests   on  the   same   walls,   the  same   cornice 
the  same  window-casements,  the   same   dooi 
the  same   mantle-pieces,   the   same     window 
the  same  hearthstones,  as  did  his,  in  the  Winti 
of  1779-'80.     The   great  outlines  of  the  land 
scape,  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten,  which  h\ 
eye  rested  on,  then,  are  the  same  ;  but  the  righ 
hand  of  enterprize  has  greatly  changed  the  do 
tails.     The  eye  now  rests  on  thousands  of  cleaM 
ed  acres  which,  then,  were  covered  with  densi 
forests ;  and  the  old  town  itself  has  change* 
more  than  other  things.     We  are  naturally  ini 
clined  to  venerate  places  where  great  men  hav 
accomplished   heroic  deeds.     Very    finely  dif 
Daniel  Webster  remark,  at  Valley  Forge,  "ther 
"  is  a  mighty  power  in  local   association.     W' 
"  all  acknowledge,     and  all    feel  it !      Those 
"places  naturally  inspire   us    with    emotion 
'•  which,  in  the  course  of  human  history,  hav« 
"  been  connected  with    great    and  interesting 
"  events ;  and  this  power  over  ingenuous  minds 
"  never  ceases,  until  frequent  visits  familiarize 
"  the  mind  to  the  scenes.     *         *  ..      *         * 
"  The  mention    of  Washington,    the  standing 
"  on  the  ground  of  his  encampment,  the  act  oi 
"  looking   around  on  the  scenes   which  he  and 
"  his   officers   and  soldiers  then  beheld,   can 
"  not  but  carry  us  back  also  to  the  Revolution 
"  and  to   one  of  its  most   distressing  periods.' 
(Works,  il,  277.) 

What  is  true  of  Valley  Forge,  is  true  al 
Morristown  and,  especially, of  the  venerable  man- 
sion in  which  Washington  resided.  It  is  no 
ordinary  place;  and  every  object  which  has 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  has  a  sort  of  sa- 
credness  which  one  can  feel  better  than  describe, 
Take  this  old  arm  chair,  standing  in  the  hall, 
and  draw  it  up  to  the  old  secretary,  also  stand- 
ing in  the  hall.  Washington  was  often  seat  ■ 
ed  in  that  chair,  and  often  wrote  at  that  secre- 
tary. Or  take  this  plain  little  table,  said  to 
have  been  a  favorite  one  with  him,  on  which 
to  write,  because  he  could  easily  move  it :  look 
at  the  very  ink-spots,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  made  that  Winter — spots,  which,  in  the 
eye  of  the  antiquary,  are  more  beautiful  than 
settings  of  precious  stones — open  now  to  the 
immortal  letters  which  Washington  wrote,  that 
Winter,  many  of  them  at  that  very  secretary 
or  little  table ;  read  those  letters,  attentively, 
and  let  the  imagination  evoke  the  form  of 
their  great  author,  on  whose  brow  are  the  deep 
tracings  of  anxious  thought ;  and  one  must 
be  either  very  stupi  d  or  very  stern  if  he  do  not 
feel  a  peculiar  thrill,  a  warm  glow  pervading 
his  whole  nature,  as  thus  he  beholds,  not  only 
Washington,  but  his  dignified  lady,  the  adnii- 
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rable Martha  Washington;  the  courtly  and  bril- 
iant  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  the  apostate  quaker, 
jut  splendid  soldier,  Nathaniel  Greene ;  the  in- 
comparable commandant  of  the  Artillery,  Henry 
Knox ;  the  giant-sized  and  stem  Baron  Steuben ; 
■,he  polished  Kosciuszko  ;  the  elegant  and  accom- 
plished Sterling ;  and,  perhaps,  an  occasional 
nember  of  the  group,  Satan  in  Paradise,  the 
;raitor,  Arnold  ! 

I  It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  the  arrangements 
>f  the  house  and  the  large  family  occupying 
t,  that  Winter.  On  the  twenty-second  ot  Jan- 
iary,  1780,  Washington  wrote  to  the  Quarter- 
master-general, Greene,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
>rovide  for  the  comfort  of  the  Commander-in- 
jhief,  "  I  have  been  at  my  present  Quarters 
'since  the  first  day  of  December, and  have  not 
1  a  kitchen  to  cook  a  dinner  in  ;  *  * 
nor  is  there  a  place,  at  this  moment,  in  which 
'  a  servant  can  lodge,  with  the  smallest  degree 
p  of  comfort.  Eighteen  belonging  to  my  fami- 
ly and  all  Mrs.  Ford's  are  crowded  together, 
in  her  kitchen,  and  scarce  one  of  them  able 
:to  speak  for  the  colds  they  have.''  (Sparks's 
Writings  of  Washington,  vi.,  449.)  This  was  in 
eference  to  the  cooking  department ;  and, 
oon,  a  log  kitchen  was  built,  at  the  East  end  of 
he  house,  for  the  use  of  Washington's  family, 
le  himself  occupied  the  two  South-east  rooms 
f  the  main  house,  on  the  first  and  second 
oors.  The  room  on  the  first  floor,  he  used  for 
dining,  reception,  and  sitting-room ;  and  the 
•ae  immediately  above  it,  as  a  bedroom.  At  the 
Vest  end  of  the  house,  and  but  a  little  distance 
:om  it,  another  log  cabin  wras  built  for  a  gene- 
il  office,  which  Washington  occupied,  particu- 
irly  in  the  day  time,  with  Colonel  Alexander 
[amilton  and  Major  Tench  Tighlman.  This 
iluster  of  buildings  was  guarded,  night  and 
ay.  by  sentinels.  In  the  field,  South-east  of 
le  house,  huts  were  built  for  Washington's 
life  Guards,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  have  been 
wo  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  command  of 
eneral  Colfax,  grandfather  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
ent. 

1  We  have  already  noted  the  principal  locat- 
es of  interest,  in  Morristown,  but  may  here  al- 
ide  to  two,  with  each  of  which  is  associated 
i  anecdote  of  Washington.  The  first  Winter 
e  spent  there,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it 
'as  found  necessary  to  use  the  Presbyterian 
(eeting-house,  as  a  temporary  Hospital.  Dur- 
ig  the  cold  weather,  Doctor  Johnes  probably 
reached,  principally,  in  private  houses,  in  dif- 
;rent  parts  of  the  congregation;  but,  when 
le  warm  weather  came  on,  it  is  reported,  by 
•adition,  that  public  meetings,  on  the  Sab- 
ath.  were  held  a  few  rods  back  of  the  Doc- 
k's house.  The  tradition  comes  directly 
om  Doctor  Johnes,  that,  previous  to  holding 
communion  on  that  soot,  Washington  called 


on  him,  as  is  stated  in  Hosack's  Life  of  Clinton, 
and,  Rafter  the  usual  preliminaries,  thus  accost- 
"  ed  him,  '  Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's 
"  '  Supper  is  to  be  celebrated  with  you,  next  Sun- 
;' '  day.  I  would  learn  if  it  accords  with  the 
' '  Canons  of  your  Church  to  admit  communi- 
14 '  cants  of  another  denomination  !'  The  Doc- 
1  tor  rejoined, 'Most  certainly,  Our's  is  not 
"  '  the  Presbyterian's  table,  General,  but  the 
"  '  Lord's  ;  and  hence  we  give  the  Lord's  invi- 
'• '  tation  to  all  his  followers,  of  whatsoever 
"  '  name.'  The  General  replied,  'I  am  glad  of 
k'it:  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be;  but,  as  I  was 
"  '  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  I  thought  I  would 
"'ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to 
"'join  with  you  on  that  occasion.  Though  a 
" '  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have 
"'no  exclusive  partialities.'  The  Doctor  as- 
"  sured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome  ;  and  the 
"  General  was  found  seated  with  the  communi- 
"  cants,  the  next  Sabbath." 

This  tradition  is  well  authenticated,  and  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  his  opinions,  elsewhere 
expressed.  I  do  not  now  recall  any  occasion 
in  which  he  ostentatiously  calls  himself  "  a 
"  Churchman,"  being  a  man  of  correct  taste  ; 
but  he  was  an  Episcopalian,  by  an  honest  prefer- 
ence,— he  had  too  just  views  of  God,  as  a 
Spirit,  and  of  His  worship,  as  spiritual,  to  nar- 
row down  his  devotion  to  any  locality,  either 
Mount  Gerazim  or  Jerusalem.  Once  he  used 
these  words:  "  Being  no  bigot,  myself,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  indulge  the  professors  ofChristi- 
"  anity  in  the  Church  with  that  road  to 
"  heaven  which  to  them  shall  seem  the  most 
"  direct,  the  plainest  and  easiest,  and  least 
"  liable  to  objections."  And  to  "  The  Bishops, 
"  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
"  pal  Church,"  he  wrote,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  1789,  in  reply  to  their  Address  :  "  On 
"  this  occasion,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  con- 
"  ceal  the  joy  I  have  felt  in  perceiving  the  fra- 
"  ternal  affection  which  appears  to  increase 
"  among  the  friends  of  genuine  religion.  It  af- 
"  fords  most  edifying  prospects,  indeed,  to  see 
"  Christians  of  every  denomination  dwell  to- 
"  gether  in  more  charity,  and  conduct  them- 
"  selves  in  respect  to  each  other  with  a  more 
"Christian-like  spirit  than  ever  they  have 
"  done, in  any  former  age,or  in  any  other  nation." 
— Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington,  xii.,  404. 

In  March,  1797,  Washington,  in  his  reply  to 
the  Address  of  "the  Clergy  of  different  De- 
nominations residing  in  and  near  the  city  of 
"  Philadelphia,"  uttered  the  following  senti- 
ment :  "  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  Beligion  and 
"  Morality  are  the  essential  pillars  of  society,  I 
"  view,  with  unspeakable  pleasure,  that  har- 
"  mony  and  brotherly  love  which  characterize 
"  the  Clergy  of  different  denominations,  as  well 
"in  this,    as    in    other    parts  of  the  United 
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11  States ;  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  new  and 
"  interesting  spectacle,  at  once  the  pride  of 
"  our  Country  and  the  surest  basis  of  univer- 
w  sal  harmony." — Dr.  Green '«  Autobiography,  615. 
Doctor  Johnes  has  handed  down  another 
anecdote  connected  with  the  place  already  allud- 
ed to,  which  illustrates  Washington's  genuine 
politeness.  One  Sabbath  he  was  in  attendance 
on  the  Doctor's  service,  held  in  the  open  air, 
and  a  chair  had  been  brought  in,  for  his  use.  Just 
before  the  service  began,  a  woman  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  came  in  ;  and,  as  the  seats  were  all 
occupied,  Washington  immediately  rose  from 
his  and,  placing  her  in  it,  remained  standing 
the  entire  service. 

The  other  anecdote  I  received  from  P.  G. 
MacCullough,  Esq.,  who  received  it  from  the  late 
General  Doughty,  of  Morristown,  who  saw  the 
incident  which  he  related.  The  scene  of  the 
anecdote,  General  Doughty  fixed  as  having  oc- 
cured  a  few  rods  South  of  the  ruins  of  the  New 
Jersey  Hotel,  and  where  a  carpenter's  shop  now 
stands.  Washington  had  purchased  a  young 
horse  of  great  spirit,  activity,  and  power,  but  not 
broken  to  the  saddle.  A  man  in  the  Army,  noted 
for  his  braggadocio  glorification  of  his  own 
horsemanship,  solicited  the  privilege  of  the 
General  to  break  his  horse  to  ride.  Permission 
was  given ;  and  the  General,  with  some  of  his 
friends, went  out  to  the  place  already  mentioned, 
to  see  the  horse  take  his  first  lesson.  After  con- 
siderable preparation,  the  man  leaped  on  the 
back  of  his  mettlesome  pupil,  who,  unaccustom- 
ed to  that  sort  of  incumbrance,  began  a  series 
of  frantic  efforts  to  unhorse  him;  and,  in  a  very 
few  seconds,  by  a  judicious  planting  of  his  fore 
feet  and  a  skilful  uplifting  of  his  hind  feet,  he 
succeeded  in  sending  his  rider  clean  over  his 
head.  As  the  discomfited  brag  was  landed  so 
unceremoniously,  but  unhurt,  Washington  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed  boisterously,  until 
the  tears  fairly  ran  down  his  face.  General 
Doughty  was  wont  to  say  that  he  never  met 
a  person  who  had  ever  heard  Washington 
laugh  loud,  during  the  two  Winters  he  spent 
in  Morris-county,  except  on  this  single  occasion  ! 
As  such,  the  incident  is  worthy  of  memory .- 

As  a  picture  of  the  times,  and  a  fact  with 
which  to  compare  the  present  and  the  past,  let 
me  state  that,  during  the  Spring  of  1780,  whilst 
Washington  was  in  Morristown,  Jacob  Johnson, 
father  of  the  venerable  Mahlon  Johnson,  who 
still  survives,  died  on  Morris-plains,  three  miles 
North  of  Morristown.  He  was  a  fine  horseman, 
and  belonged  to  Arnold's  troop  of  Light 
Horse,  in  which  service  he  caught  the  cold  of 
which  he  finally  died.  His  son,  Mahlon,  remem- 
bers, distinctly,  that  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple attended  his  father's  funeral ,  and  that  there 
was  only  one  conveyance,  on    wheels,  among 


them  all,  this  being  used  to  carry  the  corpse  1 
the  Morristown  grave-yard.  But  there  was 
great  cavalcade  on  horseback.  Doctor  Johne 
the  minister,  and  the  physician,  each  with 
linen  scarf  on,  and  on  horseback,  led  the  pr» 
cession ;  and  many  a  horse,  that  day,  carried 
man  in  the  saddle,  and,  behind  him,  was  seate 
on  a  "  riding  cloth,"  his  wife,  or  mether,  or  si 
ter,  or  daughter.  This  was  the  funeral  proce 
sion  which  attended  to  the  grave  the  reman 
of  a  man  of  property  and  position,  in  the  Pa 
ish  of  Morristown,  in  1780.  Certainly,  manne 
and  customs  have  undergone  very  considerab 
change,  since  that  time ;  but,  whether  tl 
change  has  been  for  the  better,  each  one  mu 
decide  for  himself — probably,  that  plai: 
unostentatious  procession  contained  as  mar 
warm,  sympathizing,  and  unselfish  hearts  as  tl 
more  courtly  and  better-bred  processions  whi( 
now  visit  the  same  "  God's  acre,"  in  coach 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  good  society. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  main  encampme: 
of  that  Winter,  preferring  to  give  a  descriptic 
of  that  and  things  connected  with  it,  by  thei 
selves.  To  this  part  of  the  work,  let  us  no 
address  ourselves.  On  the  thirtieth  of  Novel 
ber,  1779,  General  Greene,  the  Quarter-maste 
general,  wrote  from  Morristown  to  one  of  tl 
Quarter-masters  of  New  Jersey,  that  "  we  a 
"  yet  like  the  wandering  Jews  in  search  oi 
"  Jerusalem,  not  having  fixt  upon  a  positi< 
"  for  hutting  the  Army  ;"  and  he  says  that  ] 
has  described  two  favorable  positions  to  tl 
Commander-in-chief,  "the  one  near  Equac 
"  nock,  the  other  near  Mr.  Kemble's,  four  mil 
"  from  this  place."  The  next  day,  he  writes 
the  same  gentleman,  that  "  the  General  h 
"fixed  upon  a  place  for  hutting  the  Army  ne 
"Mr.  Kimball's,  within  about  four  miles 
"  this  Town.  His  reasons  for  this  choice  a 
"unnecessary  to  be . explained,  but,  whate^v 
"  they  are,  they  will  prove  very  distressing 
"  the  Quarter-master's  Department.  *  *  * 
"  I  beg  you  will  set  every  Wheel  in  motion  th 
"will  give  dispatch  to  business."  From  th 
it  may  be  interred  that  General  Greene  preferr 
the  position  near  Aquackanock,  as  one  mc 
accessible,  and  also  nearer  to  the  more  thicls 
settled  Counties  along  the  Hudson.  His  pi 
dictions,  concerning  the  Commissary,  were  fi 
filled  more  literally  than  he  himself  dreamed 
The  position  actually  chosen  is  one  of  t 
finest  localities  in  Morris-county,  and  can 
reached  by  two  roads.  The  one  principa 
travelled,  that  Winter,  is  the  old  road  to  Mer 
ham,  over  "  Kimbal's  Hill,"  as  it  is  called, 
this  day.  The  camping-ground  is  about  fc 
miles  South-west  from  Morristown.  Folio  wi 
the  Baskingridge-road,  four  miles,  through 
region  famous  for  its  excellent  soil   and  fi 
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scenery,  with  the  mountain  on  your  right,  you 
come  to  the  Kimbal  property,  now  owned  by 
•H.  A.  Hoyt,  Esq.  Here  you  turn  to  the  right, 
and  ascend  the  highlands,  for  a  mile,  and  you 
are  on  the  ground  which  must  be  considered  as 
consecrated  by  the  unparalleled  hardships  of 
-the  American  Army.  The  different  camps 
where  were  quartered  the  troops  from  New  Eng- 
land, the  Middle,  and  the  Southern  States,  were 
on  the  lands  which  then  belonged  to  Mr.  Kim- 
bal and  Mr.  Wicke,  including  some  one  thou- 
sand acres.  The  house  on  the  Wicke  property, 
is  still  standing,  very  much  as  it  was  in  that 
Winter  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  brief  description. 
!  It  is  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  whence  you  de- 
scend, westward,  to  Mendham  and,  eastward, 
to  Morristown.  In  front  of  the  house  was  an 
i  old  black  locust — cut  down  in  1870 — at  least 
"two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter;  and  at! the 
East  end  is  the  largest  red  cedar  I  have  ever 
:seen.  Both  these  trees  were  standing  in  1780. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  are 
several  immense  black  cherry-trees,  which  be- 
long to  the  same  period.  The  house  itself  is 
•nearly  square,  and  is  built  in  the  old  style  of 
.New  England  houses,  with  a  famous  large 
chimney-stack,  in  the  centre.  The  very  door 
which  swung  then  is  there  still,  hanging  on  the 
same  substantial  strap-hinges,  and  ornamented 
with  the  same  old  lion-headed  knocker.  Pass- 
ing through  this  door,  which  fronts  southward, 
you  come  into  a  hall  some  four  feet  deep  and 
•eight  feet  wide,  its  width  being  just  the  same 
as  the  thickness  of  the  chimney.  Turning  to 
•■the  right,  you  pass  from  the  hall  into  the  ordi- 
nary family-room,  and  to  the  left,  into  the  par- 
lor. A  door  from  the  family-room  and  the 
•parlor  leads  you  into  the  kitchen,  which  is 
-about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  house.  The 
■fire-places  of  these  three  rooms  all  belong  to  the 
one  huge  stone  stack,  in  the  centre  ;  and  every- 
thing about  them  remains  as  it  then  was. 
They  would  alarm  modern  economists,  by  their 
capacity  to  take  in  wood  by  the  cord.  The 
•spaces  above  the  old  mantle-trees  are  filled  up 
with  pannel-work,  and,  in  the  parlor,  especially, 
evidently  were  once  quite  tine,  especially  for  that 
day.  On  the  North  side  of  the  parlor,  is  a 
door  leading  into  the  spare  bed-room,  with 
which  is  connected  an  amusing  incident. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced,  in  the  Spring 
•of  1780,  in  procuring  teams  to  remove  the 
■army  stores,  and  horses  for  Cavalry.  Mr. 
Wicke's  daughter,  Tempe,  owned  a  beautiful 
young  horse,  which  she  frequently  rode,  and 
always  with  skill.  She  was  an  admirable  and 
a  bold  rider.  One  day,  as  the  preparations  for 
removing  the  Army  were  progressing,  Miss 
Wicke  rode  her  favorite  horse  to  the  house  of 
lier  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Leddel,  on  the  road  to 


Mendham;  and,  on  her  return,  was  accosted 
by  some  soldiers,  who  commanded  her  to  dis- 
mount and  let  them  take  the  horse.  One  of 
them  had  seized  the  bridle-reins.  Perfectly 
self-possessed,  she  appeared  to  submit  to  her 
fate,  but  not  without  a  vain  entreaty  not  to 
take  her  favorite  from  her.  She  then  told  them 
she  was  sorry  to  part  with  the  animal,  but  as  she 
must,  she  would  ask  two  favors  of  them,  the 
one  was  to  return  him  to  her,  if  possible ;  and 
the  other  was,  whether  they  returned  him  or 
not,  to  treat  him  well.  The  soldiers  were  com- 
pletely thrown  off  their  guard,  and  the  reins 
were  released,  they  supposing  she  was  about  to 
dismount,  than  which  nothing  was  farther 
from  her  intentions,  for  no  sooner  was  the 
man's  hand  loose  from  the  bridle  than  she 
touched  her  spirited  horse  with  the  whip,  and 
he  sped  from  among  them  like  an  arrow.  As 
she  was  riding  away,  at  full  speed,  they  fired 
after  her,  but  probably  without  intending  to 
hit  her ;  at  any  rate,  she  was  unharmed.  She 
urged  her  horse  up  the  hill,  at  his  highest 
speed,  and  coming  round  to  the  kitchen-door, 
on  the  North  side  of  the  house,  she  sprang  off 
and  led  him  into  the  kitchen,  thence  into  the 
parlor,  and  thence  into  the  spare  bed-room, 
which  had  but  one  window',  and  that  on  the 
West  side.  This  was  secured  with  a  shutter. 
The  soldiers,  shortly  after,  came  up,  searched 
the  barn  and  the  woods,  in  vain.  Miss  Wicke 
saved  her  horse,  by  keeping  him  in  that  bed- 
room, three  weeks,  until  the  last  troop  was 
fairly  off.  The  incident,  which  is  authentic, 
shows  the  adroitness  and  courage  of  the  young 
lady,  who,  afterwards,  became  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Tuttle,  an  officer  in  the  Jersey  Brigade, 
during  the  entire  War. 

The  descriptions  of  the  different  camps,  which 
are  to  be  given,  are  quite  imperfect,  but  inter- 
esting ;  and,  such  as  they  are,  are  derived  from 
the  late  Captain  William  Tuttle,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  the  Jersey  Troops  during  that 
Winter,  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  regretted 
that  some  friendly  pen  was  not  ready  to  record 
the  conversations  of  this  fine  old  soldier,  an 
officer  in  the  Third  Jersey  Regiment,  and  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  localities  of  the 
encampment  on  Kimbal- hill.  He  was  twenty 
years  old,  at  the  time;  and,  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  War  until  his  death,  in  1836,  he  re- 
sided most  of  the  time  either  on  the  Wicke 
Farm  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Very  often 
would  he  go  over  the  ground,  especially  with 
his  young  relatives,  pointing  out  the  precise 
spots  occupied  by  the  different  troops,  and 
filling  up  hours  with  thrilling  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  that  Winter  ;  but  these  conversa- 
tions no  one  was  at  the  pains  to  record,  and 
now  they  are  hopelessly  gone.     He  enlisted  in 
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side  of  the  brook,  we  found  several  ruinil 
which,  with  those  just  mentioned,  amounted  t| 
twenty-three.  On  the  ground  of  the  slaughteil 
house,  Mr.  Mucklow  ploughed  up  an  old  bayol 
net. 

Crossing  the  road,  directly  opposite  thi:  j 
point,  we  came  into  a  cleared  field  which  is  iiuj 
the  Southern  slope  of  Fort  Hill.  Along  the  A 
road  fence,  is  a  row  of  stones  which  were  in 
the  hut  fire-places,  and  which  were  drawn 
off  to  clear  the  ground  for  ploughing ;  but 
higher  up  in  the  woods  are  several  remains. 
East  of  this  lot,  and  lower  down  the  hill,  is  an 
open  field,  in  which  we  saw  several  rows,  in  I 
regular  order,  containing  sixty  fire-places;  and: 
thence,  following  the  curve  of  the  hill,  in  a 
North-east  course,  in  regular  rows,  we  counted 
one  hundred  more.  We  were  informed  that 
the  remains  are  to  be  seen  around  the  entire 
hill;  but  want  of  time  forbade  our  pursuing 
the  inquiry  farther. 

We  now  ascended  Fort-hill,  around  the  sides- 
of  which  we  had  been  walking  for  some  time. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf;  and,  from  the- 
North-east  to  the  South-east,  its  sides  are  very 
steep,  making  the  ascent  not  a  little  difficult.. 
I  was  on  this  point,  in  the  Spring,  before  the 
leaves  had  put  out;  and  the  view  from  it  is 
surpassingly  beautiful.  Fort  Hill,  is  one  of  the 
most  commanding  points  in  Morris-county. 
Westward,  you  can  see  the  Schooley's  Moun- 
tain- range  and,  as  I  fancied,  the  mountains 
along  the  Delaware.  Southward,  is  a  fine 
range  of  highlands,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
Baskingridge,  (where  General  Lee  was  cap- 
tured) so  distinct  that,  with  a  glass,  you  can 
tell  what  is  doing  in  its  streets.  South-east  of 
you,  Long-hill  and  Plainfield  Mountain  stretch 
far  in  the  distance,  from  the  top  of  which, 
you  may  see  from  New  York  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, if  not  to  the  Delaware.  East  of  you,  are 
the  Short-hills,  so  famous  as  the  watch-tower  of 
freedom,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
on  which,  night  and  day,  sentinels  were  ob- 
serving the  country  along  the  Hackinsac,  Pas- 
saic, and  Raritan,  and  even  to  New  York  and! 
the  Narrows.  North-east,  you  can  see  the  two 
twin  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ringwood  ; 
and,  beyond  that,  the  blue-tinged  mountains, 
towards  Newburgh.  Between  these  prominent 
points  are  intervening  landscapes,  beautiful  as 
the  eye  ever  rested  on.  But  of  this,  more  in  an- 
other place. 

At  the  East  and  North-east,  on  the  top  ©t 
Fort-hill,  are  some  remains  not  like  those  we 
had  previously  examined.  They  evidently 
were  not  the  ruins  of  breast-works,  but  seem  to 
have  been  designed  to  prepare  level  places,  for 
the  free  movements  of  artillery ;  and  a  close  in- 
spection shows  that  cannon  stationed  at  those 


the  regular  service,  in  1777,  and  remained 
in  it  until  Peace  was  declared.  He  suffered 
the  exposures  of  Winter-quarters  at  Middle 
Brook,  Valley  Forge,  and  Kimbal-hill ;  was  in 
the  battles  of  Chad's  Ford,  Germantown, 
Brandy  wine,  Monmouth,  Springfield,  and 
"  others  of  less  note";  was  with  LaFayette,  in 
his  Virginia  Campaign ;  and  was  at  the  siege 
of  York  Town,  and  yet  his  careless  relatives, 
culpably,  have  suffered  his  history  to  be  shrunk 
into  the  compass  of  his  own  meager  but  mod- 
est affidavit,  in  the  Pension  Office. 

As  good  fortune  will  have  it,  a  former  tenant 
on  the  Wicke  farm  occupied  it  several  years 
before  Captain  Tuttle's  death  ;  and,  in  com- 
pany with  the  old  gentleman,  frequently  passed 
over  the  camp-grounds.  Under  Mr.  Muck- 
low's  direction,  a  small  party  of  us  passed  over 
the  various  points  of  interest.  Taking  the  old! 
Wicke  house  as  the  starting  point,  we  crossed 
the  road,  and,  following  in  a  South-west  direc- 
tion, came  into  a  tract  of  timber,  on  an  easy 
slope,  and  extending  to  a  living  spring  brook. 
In  the  upper  end  of  the  woods,  near  the  brook, 
we  found  the  ruins  of  several' hut-chimneys. 
Following  the  side  hill,  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  stream,  that  is,  in  a  South-east  course, 
we  found  quite  a  large  number  of  these  stone 
chimneys  ;  and,  in  some  of  them,  the  stones 
seem  to  be  just  as  the  soldiers  left  them.  At 
one  point,  we  counted  two  rows  containing 
forty  chimneys ;  some  of  them  evidently  be- 
longing to  double-huts.  Just  below  these,  we 
came  into  a  fine  level  opening,  almost  bare  of 
trees,  and  which  may  have  been  grubbed  clean 
of  stumps  and  roots  for  a  parade  ground.  A 
few  rods  higher  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  were 
other  ruins,  extending  with  some  degree  of  regu- 
larity around  the  face  of  the  hill,  in  a  curve, 
until  the  row  was  terminated  at  a  brook,  on 
the  East  side,  which  puts  into  the  stream  al- 
ready mentioned.  On  the  crown  of  the  hill  is 
another  row  of  ruins;  and  Captain  Tuttle  in- 
formed our  guide  that  the  cleared  field,  on  the 
hill,  was  once  covered  with  similar  remains. 
Thus  far,  we  counted  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  of  these  ;  and  had  been  over  the  ground  oc- 
occupied  by  the  Jersey  Brigade.  Frequently  did 
Captain  Tuttle  relate  the  fact  that  he  had  seen 
the  paths,  leading  from  the  Jersey  camp  to 
the  Wicke  house,  marked  with  blood  from  the 
feet  of  the  soldiers  without  shoes  ! 

On  the  same  side  of  the  road,  and  near  to  it, 
is  a  cleared  field.  In  this  field  a  spring-brook 
rises,  around  which  the  hill  slopes  in  the  form 
of  a  horse  shoe.  On  the  North  side  of  this  was 
a  slaughter-house;  and  a  little  lower  down,  on 
the  same  side,  are  the  remains  of  the  huts  built 
for  the  Commissary-department,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  beautiful  spring.      On  the  opposite 
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two  points,  on  the  hill  top,  would  sweep  the  en- 
tire tace  of  the  hill,  in  case  of  an  attack.  This, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  design.  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  are  the  remains  of  quite  a  number 
of  hut-chimneys,  probably  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery-men. 

Passing  down  the  West  side  of  Fort-hill,  to- 
wards the  old  house,  we  came  into  what  has 
always  been  called  the  Jockey  Hollow-road,  at 
a  place  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  spot 
where  Captain  Billings  was  shot,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  mutinied,  on  New  Year's 
day,  1781.  The  aged  mother  of  Mr.  Robert 
K.  Tuttle  of  Morristown,  pointed  out  a  black 
Oak  tree,  by  the  roadside,  as  near  the  spot 
where  the  unfortunate  man  was  shot  down, 
and  buried  in  the  road  where  he  was  killed. 
Mrs.  Tuttle  was,  at  the  time,  living  on  a  part 
of  the  Wicke  farm,  so  that  the  tradition  is  un- 
doubtedly true. 

We  now  returned  to  the  house  in  order  to 
visit  Hospital  Field,  as  it  is  still  called,  and 
also  the  Maryland  Field,  so  called  because  the 
Maryland  troops  were  there  encamped,  duririg 
the  Winter  of  1 779-'80.    These  fields  are  about 
half  a  mile  North  from  the  house.     Hospital 
!  Field  is  on  the   slope  of  a  high  hill,  facing 
I  East  and  South-east ;  and,  at  the  bottom,  is  a 
fine  spring-brook,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were 
huts  for  the  hospitals.     Of  these  there  are  no 
remains,  as  the  plough  has  long  since  obliterat- 
ed them ;  but,  near  by,  is   a  most  interesting 
place,  marked  by  a  grove  of  locust  trees,  plant- 
ed to   protect  the    graves  from   the    plough. 
Here  are  two  rows  of  graves  where  were  buried 
those  who  died  at  the  hospitals,  that  Winter. 
A  granite  monument  ought  to  be  built,  imme- 
diately, there,  to  commemorate  those  unnamed 
men,  who  died  whilst  in  the  service  of  their 
country.     The  length  of  space  occupied  by  the 
graves,  as  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet,  thus  making  a  single 
row  of  graves  about  three  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long.     The  graves   evidently  are  near  to- 
gether, so  that  quite  a  large  number  must  have 
died  in  the  hospitals,  that  Winter.     Whether 
there  was  any  other  burying-ground  used,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  determine ;  but  it  is  very 
probable,  that   the   hill-sides,  in   the  vicinity, 
contain  many  graves  which  will  remain  un- 
known until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

Directly  East  from  Hospital  Field,  on  a  hill 
opposite/ the  Maryland  troops  and,  perhaps, 
the  Virginia  were  "hutted;"  but  we  were  as- 
sured that  no  remains  are  left,  as  the  ground 
has  all  been  ploughed,  so  that  we  did  not  visit 
it.  In  all,  we  had  counted  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  chimney  foundations,  marking  the 
sites  of  as  many  huts,  besides  many  which,  in- 
advertently, we  omitted  to  count.     We  must 


have  seen  more  than  four  hundred  in  all ;  and 
I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  their  posi- 
tions, because  a  few  years  more  may  entirely 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  camps  on  Kimbal- 
hill. 

If  we  return  to  the  top  of  Fort-hill,  and  cast 
the  eye  over  the  prominent  points  already  men- 
tioned, we  shall  perceive  how  admirably  they 
are  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  alarm 
by  means  of  beacon-fires.     The  ranges  of  the 
Short  and  Long-hills  and  Plainfield  Mountain, 
on  the  South-east  and  East,  Schooley 's  Moun- 
tain, on  the  West,  the  mountains  near  Ring- 
wood  and  along  the  new  York  line,  on  the 
North  and   North-east,  all  are  as  distinct  as 
light-houses.     Very  early  in  the  War,  there  was 
a  beacon-station,  on  the   Short-hills,  near  the 
country  residence  of  the  late  Bishop  Hobart ; 
but,  in  the  Winter  of  1778-'9,  Washington  com- 
municated to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey   a 
plan  for  establishing  these  beacons  throughout 
the  State;  And,  in  accordance  with  his  request, 
on  the  ninth  of  April,  1779,  General  Philemon 
Dickinson,  one  of  the  most  able  Militia  officers 
in  the  State,  was  instructed  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect.     Hitherto,  no  traces   of  a  written 
plan   have  been  found,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to   some  of  the  locations.     That  on 
the  Short  hills  is  remembered  by  persons  still 
living — 1854 — from  whom  the  Rev.  Samuel  L. 
Tuttle  derived   the   account  he   gives  of  the 
matter.      "On   that   commanding   elevation," 
writes  Mr.  Tuttle,  in  his  Lecture  on  Bottle  Bill 
during  the  Revolution,  "the  means  were  kept 
u  for  alarming  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior, 
"incase  of  any  threatening  movement  of  the 
"  enemy,  in  any  direction.     A  cannon,  an  eigh- 
"  teen-pounder — called  in  those  times  \  the  old 
"  »  Sow  '—fired  every  half  hour,  answered  this 
"  object  in  the  daytime  and  in  very  stormy  and 
"  dark  nights ;  while  an  immense  fire  or  beacon- 
"  light  answered  the  end  at  all  other  times.     A 
"  log-house  or  two     *     *     *     *    were   erected 
"  there  for  the  use  of  the  sentinels,  who,  by  re- 
"  lieving  one  another,  at  definite  intervals,  kept 
"  careful  watch,day  and  night,  their  eyes  contin- 
"  ually  sweeping  over  the  vast  extent  of  country 
"that  lay  stretched  out  like  a  map  before  them. 
"The  beacon-light  was  constructed  of  dry  wood, 
"  piled  around  a  high-pole  ;  this  was  filled  with 
"combustible  materials;   and  a  tar-barrel  was 
"placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pole.     When  the 
"  sentinels   discovered   any  movement   of  the 
"enemy,  of  a  threatening  character,  or  such 
"tidings  were  brought  them  by  messengers, 
"  either  the  alarm-gun  was  fired  or  the  beacon- 
"  fire  kindled,  so  that  the  tidings  were  quickly 
"  spread  over  the  whole  region.     There  are  sev- 
"  eral  persons  still  living  in  this  place,  who 
"  remember  to  have  heard  that  dismal  alarm- 
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/gun,  and  to  have  seen  those  beacon-lights 
il  sending  out  their  baleful  and  terrific  light 
*  from  that  high  point  of  observation  ;  and 
"  who  also  remember  to  have  seen  the  inhabi- 
l*  tants,  armed  with  their  muskets,  making  all 
('  possible  haste  to  Chatham-bridge  and  the 
«'  Short-Mis." 

That  there  was  a  system  of  beacon-lights, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although,  unfortunately, 
the  most  of  those  are  dead  who  could  give  us 
information  about  it,  and  there  are  no  docu- 
ments describing  the  various  points  where  these 
lights  were  kindled.  Of  one,  we  have  some 
knowledge.  Seven  miles  North  of  Morristown, 
near  the  present  Rail-road  Depot,  at  Denville, 
is  a  mountain  which  rises  abruptly  to  a  consid- 
erable height,  from  which  you  can  see  the 
Short-hills.  On  this  point,  there  was  a  beacon- 
light,  managed  by  Captain  Josiah  Hall,  whose 
descendants  still  reside  in  the  vicinity.  A  fire 
from  this  point  would  be  seen  from  the  top  of 
Green  Pond  mountain,  several  miles  farther 
North;  and  a  fire  on  that  mountain  would 
probably  reach  the  portion  of  Sussex-county 
where  the  brave  Colonel  Seward,  grandfather 
of  Senator  Seward,  resided.  Tradition  says, 
that  such  was  the  case ;  and  that,  often,  at 
night,  the  tongue  of  fire  might  be  seen  leaping 
into  the  air  on  the  Short-hills,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  brilliant  lights  on  Fort-hill,  on  the 
Denville-mountain,  the  Green  Pond-mountain, 
and  on  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  Orange- 
county  line.  To  many,  it  has  seemed  inexplic- 
able, and  it  was  so  to  the  enemy,  that  they 
could  not  make  a  movement  towards  the  hills 
of  Morris,  without  meeting  the  yeomen  of 
Morris,  armed  and  ready  to  repel  them.  I  have 
conversed  with  several  old  men  who  have  seen 
the  roads  converging  on  Morristown  and  Chat- 
ham, lined  with  men  who  were  hurrying  off  te 
the  Short-hills,  to  drive  back  the  invaders. 
The  alarm-gun  and  the  beacon-light  explain 
the  mystery ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  scenes 
frequently  witnessed,  I  may  give  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  an  old  soldier,  by  the  name  of  Bishop, 
who  was  living  at  Mendham.  He  was  one 
morning  engaged  in  stacking  his  wheat,  with  a 
hired  man,  when  the  alarm-gun  pealed  out  its 
warning.  "  I  must  go,"  exclaimed  Bishop. 
"You  had  better  take  care  of  your  wheat,"  said 
his  man.  Again  they  heard  the  dull,  heavy 
sound  of  the  alarm-gun  ;  and  instantly  Bishop 
slid  down  from  the  stack,  exclaiming,  "  I  can't 
"  stand  this.  Get  along  with  the  grain,  the 
u  best  way  you  can.  I'm  off  to  the  rescue  !  " 
Hastily,  he  packed  a  small  budget  of  provi- 
sions; and,  shouldering  his  musket,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  was  on  the  way  to  Morristown.  He 
says  that,  on  his  way  there,  he  found  men  issu- 
ing from  every  road,  equipped  just  as  they  left 


their  fields  and  shops,  so  that,  by  the  time  he  jj 
reached  town,  he  was  one  of  a  large  company.  J 
Here  they  were  met  by  a  messenger  who  said 
the   enemy  was   retreating.     It  was  by  such  |! 
alacrity  that  it  came  to  be  a  boast  of  the  Mor- 
ris-county  people,  that  the  enemy  had  never   i 
been  able  to  gain  a  footing  among  these  hills. 
They  frequently  made  the  attempt,  but  never  i 
succeeded.     Once,  as  it  is  said,  for  purpose  of 
exchanging  prisoners,  a  detachment  did  reach    ! 
Chatham-bridge,  which  was  guarded  by  brave  i 
General  Winds,  to  whom  the  braggart  Captain 
sent  word  that  he  proposed  to  dine  next  day 
in  Morristown.     The  message  called   out  the 
somewhat  expressive  reply,  that "  if  he  dined  in   i 

"  Morristown,  next  day,  he  would  sup  in " 

(the  place  infernal)  "  next  night !  " 

So  far  as  possible,  let  us  now  relate  the  facts 
which  show  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of  our 
soldiers,  on  Kimbal-hill,  the  Winter  of  1779-'80. 
On  the  ninth  of  December,  General  Greene 
wrote,  "  Our  hutting  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the 
"  troops  will  be  under  cover  in  a  few  days. 
"  The  officers  will  remain  in  the  open  field  un- 
"  til  the  boards  (from  Trenton)  arrive,  and  as 
"  their  sufferings  are  great,  they  will  be  propor- 
"  tionably  clamorous."  The  New  England 
troops,  on  the  ninth  of  that  month,  were  at 
Pompton  ;  and  Doctor  Thacher,  in  his  Military 
Journal,  says,  "  On  the  fourteenth,  we  reached 
"  this  wilderness,  about  three  miles  from  Morris- 
"  town,  where  we  are  to  build  huts  for  Winter- 
"  quarters."  The  severity  of  the  Winter  may 
be  inferred  from  Doctor  Thacher's  description. 
';  The  snow  on  the  ground  is  about  two  feet  deep 
"  and  the  weather  extremely  cold ;  the  soldiers 
"  are  destitute  of  both  tents  and  blankets,  and 
"  some  of  them  are  actually  bare-footed  and 
"  almost  naked.  Our  only  defence  against  the 
"  inclemency  of  the  weather  consists  of  brush- 
"  wood,  thrown  together.  Our  lodging,  the 
"  last  night,  was  on  the  frozen  ground.  Those 
"  officers  who  have  the  privilege  of  a  horse  can 
"  always  have  a  blanket  at  hand.  Having  re- 
"  moved  the  snow,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in 
"  great  coats,  spread  our  blankets  on  the 
"  ground,  and  lay  down  by  the  side  of  each 
"  other,  five  or  six  together,  with  large  fires  at 
u  our  feet,  leaving  orders  with  the  waiters  to 
"  keep  it  well  supplied  with  fuel  during  the 
"  night.  We  could  procure  neither  shelter  nor 
"  forage  for  our  horses  ;  and  the  poor  animals 
"  were  tied  to  the  trees,  in  the  woods,  for  twen- 
"  ty-four  hours,  without  food,  except  the  bark 
"■  which  they  peeled  from  the  trees."  "  The 
''whole  Army,  in  this  department,  are  to  be  en- 
"  gaged  in  building  log-huts  for  Winter-quar- 
"  ters.  The  ground  is  marked,  and  the  soldiers 
"  have  commenced  cutting  down  the  timber  of 
"  oak   and   walnut,   of  which   we  have  great 
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f*  abundance.  Our  baggage  has,  at  length,  ar- 
u  rived  ;  the  men  find  it  very  difficult  to  pitch 
41  their  tents,  in  the  frozen  ground  ;  and,  not- 
u  withstanding  large  fires,  we  can  scarcely  keep 
"  from  freezing.  In  addition  to  other  suffer- 
"  ings,  the  whole  Army  has  been  seven  or  eight 
"  days  entirely  destitute  of  the  staff  of  life ; 
"  our  only  food  is  miserable  fresh  beef,  without 
11  bread,  salt,  or  vegetables."  {Military  Journal, 
176,  177.) 

The  general  fact  that  that  Winter  was  one  of 
terrible  severity  is  well  known  ;  >ut  we  may  ob- 
tain more  vivid  ideas  of  this  fact  by  a  few  de- 
tails. In  .the  New  Jersey  Gazette  of  February 
9th,  1780,  published  at  Trenton,  the  editor 
says,  "The  ^veathei  has  been  so  extremely  cold, 
44  for  near  two  months  past,  that  sleighs  and 
"  other  carriages  now  pass  from  this  place  to 
44  Philadelphia,  on  'he  Delaware,  a  circumstance 
11  not  remembered  by  the  oldest  person  among 
■"  us."  As  early  as  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
1779,  an  officer,  who  visited  some  of  the  smaller 
encampments  along  the  hills,  in  the  vicinity, 
writes,  ih  I  found  the  weather  excessively  cold." 
(New  Jersey  Gazette,  December  22,  1779.)  On 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  Lord  Stirling  led  a 
detachment  against  the  enemy,  on  Staten  Is- 
land ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  he 
crossed  on  the  ice,  from  Elizabethtown-Pomt. 
(Life  of  Stirling,  206 ;  Sparks's  Writings  of 
Washington,  vi.,  447.)  The  Hudson  was  so 
bridged  with  ice  as  to  permit  foot-passengers  to 
cross  from  New  York  to  Hoboken  and  Paulus 
Hook. 

But  the  unparalleled  depth  of  snow  added 
to  the  intense  sufferings  of  the  soldiers.  On 
th  e  fourteenth  of  December,  as  Thacher  says, 
the  "  snow  was  two  feet  deep."  On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  December,  an  officer  says,  in  the 
New  Jersey  Gazette,  ''while  I  am  writing,  the 
"  storm  is  raging  without."  But  the  great 
storm  of  the  Winter  began  on  the  third  of 
January,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Army 
were  not  protected  by  the  huts,  which  were  not 
yet  ready  for  occupation.  Doctor  Thacher 
thus  describes  the  storm  (Military  Journal, 
181)  ;  "  On  the  3d  inst"  [January,  1780]  "  we 
144  experienced  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
*'  snow  storms  ever  remembered  :  no  man  could 
■"  endure  its  violence  many  minutes  without 
"  danger  to  his  life.  Several  marquees  were 
"  torn  asunder  and  blown  down,  over  the  offi- 
u  cers'  heads,  in  the  night,  and  some  of  the 
41  soldiers  were  actually  covered  while  in  their 
41  tents  and  buried,  like  sheep,  under  the  snow. 
41  My  comrades  and  myself  were  roused  from 
u  sleep  by  the  calls  of  some  officers  for  assist- 
44  ance ;  their  marquee  had  blown  down,  and 
"  they  were  almost  smothered  in  the  storm, 
"  before  they  could  reach  our  marquee,  only  a 


"few  yards,  and  their  blankets  and  baggage 
"  were  nearly  buried  in  the  snow.  We  (the 
"  officers)  are  greatly  favored  in  having  a  sup- 
"  ply  of  straw  for  bedding ;  over  this  we 
"  spread  all  our  blankets,  and  with  our  clothes 
"  and  large  fires  at  our  feet,  while  four  or  five 
"  are  crowded  together,  preserve  ourselves  from 
"  freezing.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  sol- 
"  diers  can  scarcely  be  described ;  while  on 
"  duty  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the 
"  inclemency  of  the  storm  and  severe  cold  ;  at 
"  night,  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  on  the 
"  ground  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man ; 
"  they  are  badly  clad  and  some  are  destitute  of 
"shoes.  We  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone 
"  chimney,  outside,  and  an  opening  at  one  end 
"of  our  tents  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  fire 
"  within.  The  snow  is  now  from  four  to  six 
"  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to 
"  prevent  our  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions. 
"  For  the  last  ten  days,  we  received  but  two 
"  pounds  of  meat  a  man ,  and  we  are  frequent- 
"  ly  for  six  or  eight  days  entirely  destitute  of 
"  meat  and  then  as  long  without  bread.  The 
"  consequence  is,  the  soldiers  are  so  enfeebled 
"  from  hunger  and  cold,  as  to  be  almost  unable 
"  to  perform  military  duty  or  labor  in  con- 
"  structing  their  huts.  It  is  well  known  that 
"  General  Washington  experiences  the  greatest 
"solicitude  for  the  sufferings  ol  his  Army  and 
"  is  sensible  that  they  in  general  conduct  with 
"  heroic  patience  and  fortitude." 

This  storm  continued  for  several  days,  ac- 
companied with  violent  winds,  which  drifted 
the  snow  so  that  the  roads  were  impassable.  So 
deep  was  the  snow,  that,  in  many  places,  it 
covered  the  tops  of  the  fences,  and  teams  could 
be  driven  over  them.  Under  date  of  "  Janu- 
"  ary  22<»l,  1780,"  an  officer  on  Kimbal-hill 
wrote  the  following  lively  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  Arrnv,  in  consequence  of  this 
storm:  "We  had  a  Fast,  lately,  in  Camp,  by 
"general  constraint,  of  the  whole  Army;  in 
"  which  we  fasted  more  sincerely  and  truly  for 
"three  days,  than  we  ever  did  from  all  the 
"  Resolutions  of  Congress  put  together.  This 
"  was  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  weather 
"  and  drifting  of  the  snow,  whereby  the  roads 
"  were  rendered  impassable  and  all  supplies  of 
"  provision  cut  off,  until  the  officers  were 
"  obliged  to  release  the  soldiers  from  command, 
"  and  permit  them  to  go  in  great  numbers  to- 
"  gether,  to  get  provisions  where  they  could  find 
"  them.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
"  country  discovered  a  noble  spirit  in  feeding 
"  the  soldiers  ;  and,  to  the  honor  of  the  soldiery, 
"they  received  what  they  got  with  thankful- 
ness, and  did  little  or  no  damage."  (New- 
Jersey  Gazette,  January  26th,  1780.) 

The  manuscript  letters    of   Joseph    Lewis, 
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Quarter-master  at  Morristown,  prove  this  de- 
scription to  be  truthful.  On  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary, he  wrote,  "  We  are  now  as  distressed  as 
"  want  of  Provision  and  Cash  can  make  us. 
"The  soldiers  have  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
"  cessity  of  robbing  the  inhabitants,  to  save 
u  their  own  lives.1'  On  the  next  day,  he  wrote, 
"  We  are  still  in  distress  for  want  of  provisions. 
"  Our  Magistrates,  as  well  as  small  detachments 
"from  the  Army,  are  busy  collecting  to  relieve 
uour  distresses  ;  and  I  am  told  that  the  troops 
"  already  experience  the  good  effects  of  their 
"  industry.  We  are  wishing  for  more  plentiful 
"  supplies."  And,  in  real  distress,  he  writes 
under  the  same  date,  "  the  sixty  million  dollars 
"  lately  collected  by  tax,  must  be  put  into  the 
"  hands  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  new  pur- 
"  chases.  You  will  therefore  have  but  little 
"  chance  of  getting  Cash  until  more  is  made. 
"  If  none  comes  sooner  than  by  striking  new 
"  emissions,  I  must  run  away  from  Morris 
"  and  live  with  you  at  Trentou  or  some  other 
"  place,  more  remote  from  this,  to  secure  me 
"  from  the  already  enraged  multitudes." 

On  the  eighth  of  January,  General  Washing- 
ton wrote  from  the  Ford  mansion,  the  comforts 
of  which  must  have  made  the  sufferings  of  his 
soldiers  seem  the  more  awful :  "  The  present 
"  state  of  the  Army,  with  respect  to  provisions, 
"  is  the  most  distressing  of  any  we  hav«  experi- 
"  enced  since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  For  a 
"fortnight  past,  the  troops,  both  officers  and 
"  men,  have  been  almost  perishing  for  want. 
"  They  have  been  alternately  without  bread  or 
"  meat,  the  whole  time,  with  a  very  scanty  al- 
"  lowance  of  either,  and  frequently  destitute  of 
"  both.  They  have  borne  their  sufferings  with 
"  a  patience  that  merits  the  approbation,  and 
"  ought  to  excite  the  sympathy,  of  their  coun- 
"  trymen.  But  they  are  now  reduced  to  an  ex- 
"  tremity  no  longer  to  be  supported."  (Sparks's 
Writings  of  Washington,  vi.,  439.)  This  letter, 
w  hich  was  addressed  to  "  the  Magistrates  of 
"  New  Jersey,"  is  one  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  his  pen;  and  right  nobly  did  those, 
thus  feelingly  addressed,  respond  to  the  appeal. 
And  in  this,  none  were  superior  to  the  people 
of  Morris-county,  on  whom,  of  necessity,  fell 
the  burden  of  affording  immediate  relief,  and 
whose  efforts  did  not  cease  when  this  was  ef- 
fected. On  the  twentieth  of  January,  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Doctor  John  Witherspoon, 
that  "  al!  the  Counties  of  this  State  that  I  have 
"heard  from,  have  attended  to  my  requisition 
"for  provisions,  with  the  most  cheerful  and 
"  commendable  zeal ;"  and  to  "Elbridge  Gerry, 
"  in  Congress,"  he  wrote,  "the  exertions  of  the 
"  Magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  this  State 
"were  great  and  cheerful  for  our  relief." 
(Sparks's     Writings   of    Washington,    vi.,  448, 


456.)  In  his  Military  Journal  (page  182),  Doc- 
tor Thacher  speaks,  with  enthusiasm,  of  "the- 
"  ample  supply "  of  food  furnished  by  "  the 
"Magistrates  and  people  of  Jersey;"  and  Isaac 
Collins,  Editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  says,  "  With  plea- 
"  sure,  we  inform  our  readers,  that  our  Army,. 
"  which  the  unexpected  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
"  son  and  the  roads  becoming  almost  impassa- 
"  ble,  had  suffered  a  few  days  for  want  of  pro- 
"  visions,  are,  from  the  spirited  exertions  now 
"  making,  likely  to  be  well  supplied." 

It  was   during  this  season  of  distress,  that 
Hannah  Carey,  wife  of  Captain  David  Thomp- 
son, of  Mendham,  one  day,  fed  troop  after  troop- 
of  hungry  soldiers  ;  and  as  they  told  her  they 
had  no  means  of  paying  her,  she  said  to  them, 
"  Eat  what  you  want ;  you  are  engaged  in  a 
"  good  cause  ;  and  we  are  willing  to  share  with 
"  you,  what  we  have,  as  long  as  it  lasts  !"  and 
Hannah  Carey  Thompson  was  only  one  of  a 
great  company  of  women,   like-minded   with, 
herself.     It  is  true,  she  gave  an  impudent  Tory 
such  a  reception   of  scalding  w7ater,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  as  made    him  roar   with   pain 
and,  in  future,  abstain  from  such  acts  ;  but  then 
her  heart  was  large  towards  the  suffering  de- 
fenders of  her  country.     In  Whippany,  the  po- 
tatoe-bin,  the  meat-bag,  and   the   granary   of 
Uzal  and  Anna  Kitchel  always  had  some  com- 
fort for  the  patriotic  soldiers ;  and  the  ample 
farm  of  old  General  Winds,  of  Rockaway,  had 
not  borne  harvests  too  good  for  him  to  bestow 
on  his  brethren-in-arms.     Often,  the  soldiers,, 
goaded  by  hunger,  would  go  several  miles  to 
beg  or  steal  a  little  food  ;  and,  in  some  such  ex- 
cursion, it  happened   that  Elizabeth  Pierson, 
second  wife  of  Parson  Green,  of  Hanover,  "  par- 
ticularly lamented  the  loss  of  a  fat  turkey 
"  that  had  been   reserved  for  a  Christmas  din- 
"  ner;"  but  her  husband,  although  his  son,  Ash- 
bel,  never  remembered  to  have  seen  him  smile, 
perpetrated  quite  a  scriptural  joke,  "  when  he 
"  rather  excused  what  the  soldiers  had  done,, 
'*  by  quoting  these  wTords  from  the  Booh  of  Pro- 
"  verts,  l  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief,  if  he  steal 
"  '  to  satisfy   his  soul  when  he  is  hungry  !'  "" 
Provisions  came,  with  a  right  hearty  good  will, 
from  the  farmers  in  Mendham,  Chafehara,  Han- 
over, Morris,  and  Pequannock ;  and  not  only 
provisions,  but  stockings  and  shoes,  coats  andi 
blankets.      Over  on  Smith's  Hammock,  as  it 
was    called,    beyond    Hanover    Neck,    Ralph 
Smith's  mother  assembled  the  patriot  women 
to  sew  and  knit  tor  the  soldiers.      In  Whip- 
pany, Anna  Kitchel  and  her  neighbors  are  at 
the  same  good  work ;    and,   in    Morristown, 
"  Mrs.  Parson  Johnes  "  and   "  Mrs.  Counsellor 
"  Condict,"  with  all  the  noble  women  in  the 
town,  made  the  sewing    and  knitting-needles 
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fiy  on  their  mission  of  mercy.  The  memory  of 
the  Morris-county  women  of  that  day  is  yet  as 
delightful  as  the  "  smell  of  a  field  which  the 
"  Lord  hath  blessed  !"  and  this  tribute  to  their 
worth  is  not  woven  up  of  fictions,  but  of  facts, 
gathered  from  living  lips,  and,  thereiore,  never 
may  those  women  perish  from  the  memory  of 
their  admiring  and  grateful  descendants. 

The  generosity  ol  which  we  have  spoken  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  people 
supposed  themselves  to  be  giving,  and  not  sell- 
ing, their  provisions.  According  to  the  prices 
— Continental  Currency — affixed  to  various  ar- 
ticles, by  the  Magistrates  of  Morris-connty,  in 
January,  1780,  they  gave  away  thousands  o 
dollars  to  soldiers  at  their  tables ;  and  as  for 
provisions,  nominally  sold,  they  were  paid  for 
either  in  Continental  bills  or  certificates,  both 
of  which  they  considered  as  nearly  worthless. 
Their  opinion  of  the  bills  was  not  wrong, 
since,  after  the  War,  hundreds  of  thousands  cf 
dollars  were  left  on  their  hands,  which  were 
never  redeemed ;  but  many  of  them  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  their  estimate  of  the  certifi- 
cates which  were  redeemed  with  interest.  Yet 
many  of  these  men  threw  these  certificates 
away,  as  worthless,  and  esteemed  themselves 
as  doing  an  unpaid  duty  to  their  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  va- 
rious articles  used  in  the  Camp,  that  Winter, 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Quarter-mas- 
ter Lewis  wrote  :  uThe  Justices,  at  their  meeting, 
41  established  the  following  prices  to  be  given  for 
"  Hay  and  Grain  thoughoutthe  County  [of  Mor- 
44  m],  from  the  1st  of  December,  1779,  to  the  1st 
"  of  February  next,  or  until  the  Regulating  Act 
41  take  place. 

11  For  Hay,  1st  Quality,  £100  per  ton. 
«     <k       u      2d        M        £  80   " 
«     "       "      3d         "        £  50   "       " 
"     "  for  one  horse,  24  hours,  6  dollars. 
k<     i<  ic       ii   per  night,  4       " 

11  Wheat,  per  bushel,  50      " 

"Rye,         "         "  35       " 

"Corn,       u         "  30       " 

u  Buckwheat  and  Oats,       20      "  " 

This,  certainly,  is  rather  a  startling  "  Price 
"  CuiTent ;"  but  it  was  only  in  keeping  with 
such  significant  advertisements  as  frequently 
appeared  in  the  papers  of  that  day :  "  One 
"  Thousand  Dollars  Reward"1  for  the  recovery 
of  "  my  negro  man,  Toney  ;"  or  "  Thirty  Span- 
"  ish  Milled  Dollars,"  for  the  recovery  of  my 
runaway  "Mulatto  Fellow,  Jack."  "Forty 
11  paper  dollars  were  worth  only  one  in  specie  ;" 
and  the  fact  increases  our  wonder,  alike  at  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  and  soldiers,  which 


was  sufficient  to  keep  the  Army  from  open  mu- 
tiny or  being  entirely  disbanded. 

To  leave  this  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  a 
little  while,  it  is  wTell  to  record  the  fact  that,  on, 
the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1779,  whilst  the 
snow  "  storm  was  raging,"  Martha  Washington 
passed  through  Trenton,  on  her  way  to  Morris- 
town  ;  and  that  a  troop  of  gallant'Virginians,. 
stationed  there,  were  paraded  to  do  her  honor, 
being  very  proud  to  own  her  as  a  Yirginian,  and) 
her  husband  also.  She  spent  New  Year's  Day  in 
Morristown;  and  now,  in  the  Ford  mansion, 
you  may  see  the  very  mirror  in  which  her  dig- 
nified form  has  often  been  reflected.  The  wife 
of  the  American  Commander-in-chief  received 
her  company,  did  the  honors  of  her  family,  and; 
even  appeared,  occasionally,  at  the  "  Assembly 
"  Balls,'1  that  Winter,  dressed  in  American 
stuffs.  It  is  a  pleasing  anecdote,  which  was. 
once  told  me  by  the  late  Mrs.  Abby  Vail,  daugh- 
ter of  Uzal  and  Anna  Kitchel.  Some  of  the 
ladies  in  Hanover,  and,  among  them,  "  the 
"stately  Madame  Budd,"  mother  of  Doctor 
Bern  Budd,  dressed  in  their  best,  made  a  call] 
on  Lady  Washington  ,  and,  as  one  of  thenii 
afterwards  said,  li  we  were  dressed  in  our  most 
"  elegant  silks  and  ruffles,  and  so  were  intro- 
"  duced  to  her  ladyship.  And  don't  you 
"think,  we  found  her  with  a  speckled  homespun 
"  apron  on,  and  engaged  in  knitting  a  stocking  !' 
"  She  received  us  very  handsomely,  and  then 
"resumed  her  knitting.  In  the  course  of  her 
"conversation,  she  said,  very  kindly,  to  usy 
"  whilst  she  made  her  needles  fly,  that  American 
"ladies  should  be  patterns  of  industry  to  their 
"  countrywomen ;  *  *  we  must  become  inde- 
"  pendent  of  England  by  doing  without  those 
"  articles  which  we  can  make  ourselves.  Whilst 
"  our  husbands  and  brothers  are  examples  of 
"  patriotism,we  must  be  examples  of  industry  !" 
"  I  do  declare,"  said  one  of  them,  afterwards, 
"  I  never  felt  so  ashamed  and  rebuked  in  my 
"  life  !"  It  is  very  possible  that  Martha  Wash- 
ington, with  her  knitting-needles  and  home- 
spun dress,  might  not  be  admitted  into  the 
same  circle  with  our  modern  "Potiphars;" 
and  yet  she  does  shine  beautifully,  in  this  little 
scene,  proving  herself  the  worthy  companion  of 
the  illustrious  Washington. 

From  documents,  not  very  important  in 
themselves,  we  sometimes  derive  impressive 
lessons.  The  original  of  the  following  sub- 
scription for  Assembly  Balls  in  Morristown, 
that  Winter,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Biddle 
family,  on  the  Delaware  :  "  The  subscribers 
"  agree  to  pay  the  sums  annexed  to  their  re- 
"  spective  names  and  an  equal  quota  of  any 
"further  expence  which  may  be  incurred  in* 
"the  promotion  and  support  of  a  dancing  As- 
"  semblv  to  be  held  m  Morristown,  the  present 
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"winter  of  1780.     Subscription  Moneys  to  be 

"  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  Treasurer  hereafter 

"  to  be  appointed. 

"  Nath.  Greene  400  dolls  paid 

'•  H.  Knox  400  ditto  paid 

■"  John  Lawrence  400  dolls  paid 

■"  J.  Wilkinson,  400  dolls  paid 

"  Clement  Biddle  400  dolls  paid 

"  Robt.  H.  Harrison       400  dolls  paid 

•"  R.  K.  Meade  400  dolls  paid 

4 '  Alex.  Hamilton  400  dolls  paid 

"  Tench  Tighlman  400  dolls  paid 

"  C.  Gibbs  400  dolls  paid 

"  Jno.  Pierce  400  dolls  paid 

M  The  Baron  de  Kalb      400  dolls  paid 

■"  Jno.  Moylan  400  dolls  paid 

"  Le  Ch.  Dulingsley        400  dols  paid 

"  Geo.  Washington        paid  F.  D.  ($400.) 

■"  R.  Clairborne  pd  400  dolls. 

"  Lord  Stirling  pd  400  dolls 

"Col.Hazen   .  pd  400  dolls 

■"  Asa  Worthington        pd  400  dolls 

"Benj.  Brown  pd  400  dolls 

u  Major  Stagg  pd  400  dolls 

■"  James  Thompson        pd  400  dolls 

"  H.  Jackson  pd  400  dolls 

"  Col.  Thomas  Proctor  pd  400  dolls 

*'  J.  B.  Cutting  pd  400  dolls 

<;  Edward  Hand  pd  400  dolls 

"  William  Little  pd  400  dolls 

V  Thos.  Woolford  pd  400  dolls." 

■"  Geo.  Olney  400  dolls  paid 

"  Jas.  Abeel  400  dolls  paid 

"  Robert  Erskine  400  dolls  paid 

"  Jno.  Cochran  400  dolls  paid 

"  Geo.  Draper  400  dolls  paid 

!"  J.  Burnet  400  dolls  paid." 

The  amounts  thus  "  paid "  constitute  the 
somewhat  imposing  sum  of  thirteen  thousand, 
■six  hundred  dollars  "for  the  support  of  a 
"  dancing  Assembly  the  present  winter  of  1780." 
Now  I  frankly  confess  that  this  paper  produced 
an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  my  mind,  by  the 
somewhat  harsh  contrast  between  the  dancing 
of  the  well-housed  officers,  at  O'Hara's  tavern, 
und  the  "  hungry  ruin  "  at  Kimbal-hill.  The 
Assembly  was  not  so  well  set  off  with  gas-lights 
and  fashionable  splendor  as  many  a  Ball  in  our 
day.  No  doubt  it  was  rather  a  plain  affair,  of 
its  kind ;  and  yet  it  reminds  one  that,  while 
these  distinguished  men  were  tripping  "the 
"  light  fantastic  toe,"  in  well-warmed  rooms, 
there  were,  at  that  very  time,  as  Captain  Wil- 
liam Tuttle  often  told  it,  a  great  many  tents  in 
which  there  were  soldiers  without  coats  and 
barefooted,  shivering  and  perishing  in  the  fear- 
ful storms  and  cold  of  that  same  "  present  win- 
"  ter  of  1780 ;"  and  that  there  were  paths  about 
the  camps,  on  Kimbal-hill,  that  were  marked 
with   real  blood  expressed  from  the  cracked 


and  frozen  feet  of  soldiers  who  had  no  shoes  ! 

However,  I  do  not  allude  to  this  contrast  a3 
peculiar  to  that  place  and  those  men,  for  feast- 
ing and  starvation,  plenty  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  yellow  wheat  and  gaunt  famine 
wreathed  in  rags  and  barefoot ,  dancing  and 
dying,  are  facts  put  in  contrast  in  other  places 
beside  O'Hara's  and  Kimbal-Hill,  and  at  other 
times  than  "the  present  winter  of  1780." 

The  principal  object  of  introducing  the  sub- 
scription-paper here  is  to  show  the  kind  of 
currency  on  which  our  Revolution  was  compell- 
ed to  rely.  Here  we  fiad  the  leading  men  in 
Morristown,  paying  a  sum  lor  the  dancing-mas- 
ter and  landlord,  the  ministers  of  a  little  amuse- 
ment, which,  nominally,  is  large  enough  for  the 
high  figures  of  Fifth  Avenue  millionaires;  but 
a  closer  inspection  shows  that  the  sum  of  thir- 
teen thousand  dollars  was  not  worth  as  much 
as  three  hundred  silver  dollars.  Doctor  Thach- 
er  says,  significantly,  "  I  have  just  seen  in  the 
"  newspaper  an  advertisement  offering  for  an 
"  article  forty  dollars.  This  is  the  trash  which 
"is  tendered  to  requite  us  for  our  sacrifices, 
"sufferings,  and  privations,  while  in  the  service 
"  of  our  country.  It  is  but  a  sordid  pittance, 
"  even  for  our  common  purposes,  while  in  camp  ; 
"  but  those  who  have  families  dependent  on 
"  them,  at  home,  are  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
"  condition."  The  officers  of  the  Jersey  troops, 
in  their  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  declare  "  that  four  months'  pay  of  a 
"  soldier  would  not  procure  for  his  family  a 
"  bushel  of  wheat ;  that  the  pay  of  a  Colonel 
"  would  not  purchase  oats  for  his  horse  ;  that  a 
"  common  laborer  or  express-rider  received  four 
"  times  as  much  as  an  American  officer." 

If  such  were  their  circumstances,  let  us  rather 
admire  than  condemn  these  brave  men,  at  Mor- 
ristown, who  were  striving  to  invest  the  stern 
severities  of  that  Winter  with  something  of 
the  gayer  and  more  frivolous  courtesies  of 
fashionable  life. 

As  for  fighting,  there  was  but  little,  the  prin- 
cipal expedition  being  the  descent  of  a  detach- 
ment on  Staten  Island,  under  Lord  Stirling. 
The  expectations  raised  by  this  expedition  are 
quite  flatteringly  told  in  an  unpublished  letter 
of  Joseph  Lewis,  Quarter-master.  He  writes, 
under  date  of  "  January  15th  1780,"  that  he 
had  orders  from  General  Greene  "  to  procure 
"  three  hundred  sleds  or  sleighs  to  parade  Fri- 
"  day  Morning  at  this  post  and  at  Mr.  Kim- 
"  ble's  *  °  *  *  .  I  did  not  fail  to  exert 
"  myself  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Magistrates 
"  gained  deserved  applause.  About  five  hun- 
"  dred  sleds  or  sleighs  were  collected,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  loaded  with  troops, 
"  artillery,  &c.  These  sleds  and  as  many  more 
"  are  to  return   loaded   with  stores  from  the 
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u  British  Magazines,  on  Staten  Island,  except 
"  some  few  that  are  to  he  loaded  with  wounded 
"British  Prisoners.  About  3000  troops  are 
M  gone,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Stirling, 
11  with  a  determination  to  remove  all  Staten 
V  Island,  bag  and  baggage,  to  Morristown !" 
(MS.  Letter  of  Joseph  Lewis.) 

This  expedition  failed  of  realizing  its  object, 
because  the  enemy,  by  some  means,  had  been 
put  on  his  guard.  Still,  Collins  of  the  New 
Jersey  Gazette,  was  sure  it  wTould  "  shew  the 
"  British  mercenaries  with  what  zeal  and  alacri- 
4'tythe  Americans  will  embrace  every  oppor- 
"  tunity,  even  in  a  very  inclement  season,  to 
"promote  the  interests  of  the  country  by  har- 
"  assing  the  enemies  to  their  freedom  and  inde- 
11  pendence."  (New  Jersey  Gazette,  January  19th 
T780).  And,  on  the  twenty-second  of  that 
January,  Quarter-master  Lewis  wrote  in  quite  a 
subdued  tone,  h  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
"  the  success  of  our  late  expedition  to  Staten 
"  Island.  It  was  expensive  but  answered  no 
"  valuable  purpose.  It  shewed  the  inclination 
u  of  our  inhabitants  to  plunder."  (MS.  Letter 
J.  Lewis.)  This  expedition  was  at  a  time  when 
u  the  cold  was  intense ;"  and  about  five  hun- 
dred of  the  soldiers  had  their  feet  frozen. 

The  enemy,  by  way  of  retaliatiou,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  January,  crossed  to  Elizabeth- 
town  and  burnt  the  Town-house  and  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  They  also  "  plundered  the  house 
"  of  Jecaniah  Smith."  The  same  night,  another 
party  "  made  an  excursion  to  Newark,  surprized 
"the  guard  there, took  Mr.  Justice  Hedden  out 
11  of  his  bed,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  dress  ; 
''they  also  took  Mr.  Robert  Niel,  burnt  the 
11  Academy,  and  went  off  with  precipitation." 
Rivington's  Royal  Gazette  speaks  of  this  Jus- 
tice Hedden  as  "  a  rebel  magistrate  remarkable 
"for  his  persecuting  spirit."  (New  Jersey  Ga- 
zette, February  2'1  and  16,h  1780).  It  was  mar- 
vellous that  Hedden  survived  that  march,  in 
such  weather,  from  Newark  to  New  York  ;  but 
the  tough  man  was  nerved  thereto  by  his  brutal 
captors. 

But  have  the  troops  enough  to  eat  ?  General 
Greene's  letter  to  "  the  Colonel  of  the  Morris- 
lk  town  Militia  "  gives  us  a  most  sorrowful  an- 
swer. "The  Army,"  writes  Greene,  in  Janu- 
ary, "  is  upon  the  point  of  disbanding  for 
"  want  of  provisions  ;  the  poor  soldiers  having 
"  been  for  several  days  without  any,  and  there 
"  is  not  being  more  than  a  sufficiency  to  serve 
"  one  Regiment  in  the  Magazine.  Provisions 
"  are  scarce  at  best ;  but  the  late  terrible  storm, 
"  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  drifts  in  the 
"  roads  prevent  the  little  stock  from  coming 
"  forward,  which  is  in  readiness,  at  the  distant 
11  Magazines.  This  is,  therefore,  to  request  you 
"  to  call  upon  the  Militia- officers  and  men  of 


"  your  Battalion  to  turn  out  their  teams  and 
"  break  the  roads,  from  between  this  and  Hack- 
"  ettstown,  there  being  a  small  quantity  of  pro- 
"  visions,  there,  that  cannot  come  until  that  is 
"  done.  The  roads  must  be  kept  open  by  the 
"  inhabitants,  or  the  Army  cannot  be  subsisted. 
"  And,  unless  the  good  people  immediately  lend 
"  their  assistance  to  forward  supplies,  the  Army 
"  must  disband.  The  direful  consequences  of 
"  such  an  event  I  will  not  torture  your  feelings 
"  with  a  description  of;  but  remember  the  sur- 
"  rounding  inhabitants  will  experience  the  first 
"  melancholy  effects  of  such  a  raging  evil." 
(Johnston's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Nathan- 
iel Greene,  i.,  146.) 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  Greene  wrote, 
"  such  weather  as  we  have  had,  never  did  I 
"feel,"  and  the  snow  was  so  deep  and  drifted 
"  that  we  drive  over  the  tops  of  the  fences." 
He  then  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers, 
and  adds,  "  they  have  displayed  a  degree  of 
"magnanimity,  under  their  sufferings,  which 
"  does  them  the  highest  honor."  (Ibid,  148.) 
On  the  tenth  of  March,  Joseph  Lewis  tells  his 
superior  officer,  "  I  should  be  happy  to  receive 
11  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  persuade  the 
"wagoners  to  stay  in  Camp  until  May,  which 
"  will  prevent  the  troops  from  suffering."  And 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month,  he 
again  writes,  "  I  am  no  longer  able  to  procure  a 
"  single  team  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  our 
"  Army,  to  bring  in  a  supply  of  wood,  or  for- 
"  ward  the  stores  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
"  sary.  *****  I  wish  I  could  inhabit 
"  some  kind  retreat  from  those  dreadful  com- 
"  plaints,  unless  I  had  a  house  filled  with  money 
11  and  a  Magazine  of  Forage  to  guard  and  pro- 
"tect  me."  "Good  God!  where  are  our  re- 
"  sources  fled  ?  "We  are  truly  in  a  most  pitiful 
"  situation  and  almost  distracted  with  calls 
"that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  answer."  !  (MS. 
Letter  of  J.  Lewis.) 

But  there  is  another  fact'  which  adds  a 
deeper  shade  to  this  picture  of  suffering,  since, 
from  Thacher's  Military  Journal,  we  have  this 
sentence,  in  which,  with  no  little  exultation, 
he  says,  "  having  to  this  late  season — February 
"  14th — in  our  tents,  experienced  the  greatest 
"  inconvenience,  we  have  now  the  satisfaction 
"  of  taking  possession  of  the  log-huts  just  coni- 
"  pleted  by  our  soldiers,  where  we  shall  have 
"  more  comfortable  accommodations  ;"  and  yet, 
in  March,  he  says,  '.'  our  soldiers  are  in  a 
''wretched  condition  for  want  of  clothes, 
"blankets,  and  shoes;  and  these  calamitous 
"  circumstances  are  accompanied  by  a  want  of 
"provisions."  (Thacher's  Military  Journal, 
187.) 

From  these  letters,  written  by  actual  wit- 
nesses, we  are  able  to  gather  enough  of  facts  to 
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aid  us  in  appreciating  the   condition   of  the 
Army. 

I  may  appropriately  close  this  historical 
monograph  with  an  original  letter  of  Washing- 
ton, which  has  never  yet  been  published,  and 
which  is  a  very  striking  commentary  on  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  the  last  Winter  he 
was  in  Morristown.  It  was  found  among  some 
old  papers,  in  the  possession  of  Stephen  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  a  son  of 
Captain  David  Thompson,  who  is  referred  to 
in  this  article.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
great  snowrstorm  which  caused  such  distress  in 
the  camp,  began  on  the  third  of  January,  1780. 
The  famine  which  threatened  the  Army,  caused 
Washington  to  write  a  letter  "  to  the  Magis- 
"  trates  of  New  Jersey,"  which  is  published  in 
Sparks's  editions  of  the  Writings  of  Washing- 
ton. A  copy  of  that  letter  was  inclosed  in  the 
letter  whieh  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  a  valuable  letter,  as  showing  that  Wash- 
ington's "  integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice 
"  most  inflexible." 

u  Head-Quarters,  Morristown,  January  8,  1780. 

"  Sir, — The  present  distresses  of  the  Army, 
"  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  have  de- 
"  termined  me  to  call  upon  the  respective  Coun- 
"  ties  of  the  State  for  a  proportion  of  grain 
"  and  cattle,  according  to  the  abilities  of  each. 
"For  this  purpose,  I  have  addressed  the 
"  Magistrates  of  every  County,  to  induce  them 
"  to  undertake  the  business.  This  mode  I 
"  have  preferred  as  the  one  least  inconvenient 
"  to  the  inhabitants  ;  but,  in  case  the  requisi- 
"  tion  should  not  be  complied  with,  we  must 
"  then  raise  the  supplies  ourselves  in  the  best 
**  manner  we  can.  This  I  have  signified  to  the 
"Magistrates. 

"I  have  pitched  upon  you  to  superintend  the 
"  execution  of  this  measure  in  the  County  of 
"  Bergen,  which  is  to  furnish  two  hundred 
"  head  of  cattle  and  eight  hundred  bushels  of 
4 '  grain. 

"  You  will  proceed,  then,  with  all  dispatch, 
"  and,  calling  upon  the  Justices,  will  deliver 
the  inclosed  Address,  enforcing  it  with  a 
more  particular  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
troops,  the  better  to  convince  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  exertions.  You  will,  at  the 
same  time,  let  them  delicately  know  that  you 
are  instructed,  in  case  they  do  not  take  up 
the  business  immediately,  to  begin  to  impress 
the  articles  called  for  throughout  the  County. 
You  will  press  for  an  immediate  answer,  and 
govern  yourself  accordingly.  If  it  be  a  com- 
pliance, you  will  concert  with  them  a  proper 
place  for  the  reception  of  the  articles  and  the 
time  of  the  delivery,  which,  for  the  whole,  is 
to  be  in  four  days  after  your  application  to 


them.  The  owners  will  bring  their  grain 
and  cattle  to  this  place,  where  the  grain  is  to 
be  measured  and  the  cattle  estimated  by  any 
two  of  the  Magistrates,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commissary,  Mr.  Vorhes,  who  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  the  purpose,  and  certificates  given 
by  the  Commissary,  specifying  the  quantity 
of  each  article  and  the  terms  of  payment. 
These  are  to  be  previously  settled  with  the 

owners,  who  are  to  choose  whether  they  will 
receive  the  present  market  price — which,  if 
preferred,  is  to  be  inserted— or  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  payment.  Immediately 
on  receiving  the  answer  of  the  Magistrates, 
you  will  send  me  word  what  it  is. 

"  In  case  of  refusal,  you  will  begin  to  impress 
till  you  make  up  the  quantity  required.  This 
you  will  do  with  as  much  tenderness  as  possi- 
ble to  the  inhabitants,  having  regard  to  the 
stock  of  each  individual,  that  no  family  may 
be  deprived  of  its  necessary  subsistence. 
Milch  cows  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  im- 
press. To  enable  you  to  execute  this  business 
with  more  effect  and  less  inconvenience,  you 
will  call  upon  Colonel  Fell  and  any  other  well- 
affected  active  man  in  the  County,  and  en- 
deavor to  engage  their  advice  and  assistance. 
You  are  also  authorized  to  impress  wagons 
for  the  transportation  of  the  grain. 

"  If  the  Magistrates  undertake  the  business, 
which  I  should  infinitely  prefer,  on  every  ac- 
count, you  will  endeavor  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  assign  mills  for  the  reception  and 
preparation  of  such  grain  as  the  Commissary 
thinks  will  not  be  immediately  needful  in  the 
Camp. 

"I  have  reposed  this  trust  in  you  from  a 
perfect  confidence  in  your  prudence,  zeal,  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  citizens.  While 
your  measures  are  adapted  to  the  emergency, 
and  you  consult  what  you  owe  to  the  service, 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  forget  that,  a9 
we  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  take  the 
property  of  citizens  for  the  support  of  the 
Army,  on  whom  their  safety  depends,  you 
should  be  careful  to  manifest  that  we  have  a 
respect  for  their  rights,  and  wish  not  to  do 
any  thing  which  that  necessity,  and  even 
their  own  good,  do  not  absolutely  require. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  G°.  Washington. 

"P.S.  After  reading  the  letter  to  the  Jus- 
tices you  will  seal  it. 

"  Lt/Col.  De  Hart/' 
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II.— GENERAL  DANIEL   MORGAN.* 
An  Autobiography. 

In  looking  over  some  family  papers,  lately, 
we  found  the  annexed  scrap  ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  commencement  of  some  memoranda, 
addressed,  we  believe,  to  General  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  as  we  remember,  that,  in  the  year 
1800,  this  gentleman  was  calling  upon  the  old 
officers  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  a 
work,  which  he  has  since  published,  under  the 
title  of  a  History  of  the  Southern  Campaign.  It 
is  written  by  the  late  General  Daniel  Morgan, 
of  Winchester,  in  Virginia ;  and  contains  a 
part  of  the  attack  on  Quebec,  by  Montgomery. 
It  is  a  hasty  thing,  and  the  production  of  a 
>man  who  wielded  the  sword  better  than  the 
pen  ;  who  could  marsh  all  his  forces  for  an  en- 
gagement, better  than  he  could  arrange  materi- 
als for  a  history.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
find  the  remainder  of  the  letter. 
M  Dear  Sir, 

*•  To  give  you  my  history  during  the  War,  I 
"  must  begin  in  1774,  when  I  served  an  active 
"  and  hard  campaign  under  Lord  Dunmore, 
"  against  the  Indians.  After  we  had  beat  them, 
■*'  and  reduced  them  to  order,  and  were  on  our 
"  return  home,  we  heard,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
"  Hockhocking,  on  the  Ohio,  that  hostilities 
"  were  offered  to  our  brethren,  the  people  of 
"  Boston.  We,  as  an  Army,  immediately  form- 
"  ed  ourselves  into  a  society,  pledging  our  hon- 
"  ours  to  assist  the  Bostonians,  in  case  of  a 
11  serious  breach,  which  did  take  place  on  tha 
11 19*  of  the  following  April,  at  Lexington.  I 
"  was  appointed  a  Captain,  by  Congress,  on 
"  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  to  raise  a  Company  of 
11  Riflemen  to  march  in  haste  to  Boston.  I  re- 
"  cruited  96  men  in  a  few  days  ;  set  out  for 
"  Boston  ;  and  reached  that  place  in  21  days, 
"  bad  weather  included,  nor  did  I  leave  a  man 
u  behind.  We  remained  at  that  place,  inac- 
tive, 16  weeks,  the  enemy  being  shut  up  in 
"  Boston  ;  I  was  then  detached,  at  my  own  re- 
"  quest,  to  Quebec,  at  the  head  of  three  Rifle 
"  Companies,  viz : — my  own,  and  two,  from 
"Pennsylvania,  under  Captains  Smith  and 
11  Hendricks ,  the  latter  fell  in  the  attack  on 
"  the  garrison.  I  was  placed  under  the  com- 
"  mand  of  General  Arnold  ;  and  led  the  van 
"through  the  woods.  For  a  description  of 
"  this  march  I  refer  you  to  the  Journal  of  Col. 
"  William  Heth,  who  was  a  Lieutenant  in  my 
"  Company.  We  arrived  in  Canada,  I  think, 
"  on  the  3d  of  November,  in  a  most  distressed 
"  situation,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  every 


*  From  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  for  July  10th,  1818.  Edit- 
ed by  Morgan  Neville,  a  grandson  of  General  Daniel 
Morgan. 

We  are  indebted,  for  this  interesting  scrap,  to  our  res- 
peciel  friend,  William  M.  Darlington,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh. 


"  kind  of  comfort.  We  marched  to  Point 
"  Levee,  refreshed  the  troops,  and  od  the  night 
"  of  we  crossed  the  river  in  some 

"  small  craft  which  we  found  drawn  up  in  some 
"  guts,  and  some  bark  canoes,  (which  we  pur- 
"  chased  from  the  Indians,)  we  passed  between 
"  two  men  of  war,  in  point  blank  shot ;  but  we 
"slipped  through,  undiscovered.  1  led  the 
"forlorn  hope  ;  I  marched  up  General  Wolfed 
"Cove,  and  formed  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
"  where  I  expected  to  be  attacked.  We,  how- 
*'  ever,  remained  undiscovered.  We  then 
"  marched  to  Caldwell's  house,  in  which  strong 
"  building,  the  enemy  had  posted  a  consider- 
"  able  force.  We  carried  it,  sword  in  hand. 
"  Here  I  also  commanded  the  forlorn  hope.  We 
"  then  besieged  the  place,  for  some  days,  but 
"finding  the  ammunition  wet,  wre  raised  the 
"  siege  and  marched  to  Point  aux  Tremble,  20 
"  miles  from  Quebec ;  here  finding  the  powder 
"  of  the  rifles  dry,  I  marched  back,  with  my 
"  three  Companies,  and  renewed  the  siege. 

"  On  my  return,  I  took  several  prisoners.  I 
"  kept  up  the  siege,  till  the  arrival  of  General 
"  Montgomery,  when  we  meditated  an  attack 
"  on  the  town  ;  this  was  carried  into  effect,  a 
"  few  days  after.  Here  I  was  again  appointed 
"  to  the  command  of  the  forlorn  hope,  on  the 
"  river  St.  Charles,  under  the  orders  of  General 
"  Arnold. 

"This  officer  being  wounded  in  the  leg,  un- 
"  der  the  wTall,  before  we  got  into  the  town,  I 
"  sent  him  off,  with  two  of  my  men,  and  took 
"  his  place,  for,  although  there  were  three  field 
"  officers  present,  they  would  not  take  the 
"  command,  alledging  that  I  had  seen  service, 
"  and  they  had  not.  This,  I  think,  reflected 
"  honour  on  their  characters.  I  had  to  attack 
"  a  two-gun  battery,  supported  by  Captain 
*'  M'Leod  and  50  regular  troops.  The  first 
"  gun  that  was  fired  missed  us,  the  second  flash - 
"  ed,  when  I  ordered  the  ladder,  which  was  on 
"  two  mens'  shoulders,  to  be  placed  ;  (every  two 
"  men  carried  a  ladder.)  This  order  was  im- 
"  mediately  obeyed,  and,  for  fear  the  business 
"might  not  be  executed  with  spirit,  I  mounted 
"  myself,  and  was  the  first  man  who  leaped  into 
"the  town,*  among M'Leod's  guard,  who  were 
"  panic  struck,  and,  after  a  faint  resistance,  ran 
"into  a  house  that  joined  the  battery  and  plat- 
"  form. 

"  I  lighted  on  the  end  of  a  heavy  piece  of 
"  artillery,  wilich  hurt  me  exceedingly  and  per- 
"  haps  saved  my  life,  as  I  fell  from  the  gun 
"  upon  the  platform,  where  the  bayonets  were 
"  not  directed. 

"  Col.  Charles  Porterfield,  who  was  then  a 
"  Cadet  in  my  Company,  was  the  first  man  who 


•General  Lee  has  made  a  mistake,  in  stating  that  Cotonels 
Heth  and  Porterfield  jumped  over  first. 
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"  followed  me ;  the  rest  lost  not  a  moment,  but 
"  sprang  in  as  fast  as  they  could  find  room  ;  all 
"  this  was  performed  in  a  few  seconds.  I  order- 
"  ed  the  men  to  fire  into  the  house  and  follow 
"  up  their  fire  with  their  pikes  (for  besides  our 
"  rifles,'we  were  furnished  with  long  espontoons) 
11  this  was  done,  and  the  guard  was  driven  into 
"  the  street. 

"  I  went  through  a  sally-port  at  the  end  of 
"  the  platform ;  met  them  in  the  street ;  and 
"  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  if  they 
"  expected  quarters ;  they  took  me  at  my  word 
"  and  every  man  threw  down  his  gun.  We 
"  then  made  a  charge  upon  the  battery  and  took 
11  it,  and  everything  that  opposed  us,  until  we 
u  arrived  at  the  barrier-gate,  where  I  was  or- 
"  dered  to  wait  for  General  Montgomery,  and  a 
"  fatal  order  it  was,  as  it  prevented  me  from 
"taking  the  garrison,  having  already  made 
"half  the  town  prisoners.  The  sally-port 
"  through  the  barrier  was  standing  open  ;  the 
"  guard  left  it ;  and  the  people  came  running, 
"  in  seeming  platoon,  and  gave  themselves  up, 
"  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  confu- 
"  sion  that  was  likely  to  ensue.  I  went  up  to  the 
"  edge  of  the  upper  town,  with  an  interpreter, 
"  to  observe  what  was  going  on,  as  the  firing 
il  had  ceased.  I  found  no  person  in  arms  at  all. 
41 1  returned  and  called  a  Council  of  War  of 
"  what  officers  I  had,  for  the  greater  part  had 
"  missed  their  way,  and  had  not  got  into  the 
"  town,  Here  I  was  overrujed  by  hard  reason- 
ing; it  was  stated  that,  if  I  went  on,  I  would 
"  break  an  order,  in  the  first  place;  in  the  next 
*'  place,  I  had  more  prisoners  than  I  had  men  ; 
"  that  if  I  left  them,  they  might  break  out,  re- 
"  take  the  battery,  and  cut  off  our  retreat ;  that 
<l  General  Montgomery  was  certainly  coming 
"  down  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  would  join 
**  us  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  we  were  sure  of 
'■*  conquest  if  we  acted  with  caution.  To  these 
u  arguments  I  sacrificed  my  own  opinion  and 
"  lost  the  town. 

"  General  Montgomery  had  cut  down  an  out 
"  picket,  and  was  marching  up  to  the  two  gun 
"  battery,  when  he  was  killed.  Captain 
"  Cheeseman,  Major  McPherson  and  some  other 
"  officers  fell  with  him.  Col.  Donald  Campbell, 
"  Quarter-master-general,  undertook  to  order  a 
"  retreat,  which  order  was  obeyed.  We  were 
"  than  left  to  shift  for  ourselves  ;  but  we  did  not 
"  yet  know  the  misfortune,  for  it  was  still  in  our 
"  power  to  have  taken  the  garrison." 

******** 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  lost ;  but  the 
party  .under  Morgan,  when  they  found  the 
American  army  had  retreated,  took  possession 
of  a  waste  house,  where  they  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  but  were  finally  forced  to  surrender. 
Sir  Guy  Carlton  offered  Captain  Morgan  a  Col- 


onel's Commission  in  the  British  Army,  which 
was  indignantly  refused.  He  was  shortly  af- 
terwards exchanged,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Rifle  corps. 


III.— THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND,  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  IN  1704. 

As  Represented  by  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  D.D., 
in  a  Memobial  to  the  Venebable  Society.* 

Communicated  by  the  Rev."  William  Ste- 
vens Perky,  D.D. 

The   State  of  the    Chubch   in   Pensylva- 

nia  most   htjmely  offebed  to  the  veneb- 

able  Society  fob  the  Pbofagation  of  the. 

Gospel  in  ffobeign  Pabts, 

As  it  was  my  Zeal  for  God's  Glory  and  the 
Earnest  desire  I  had  of  Propagateing  the  Gos- 
pel in  fforeign  Parts  ;  That  were  the  great  mo- 
tives y*  Engaged  me  in  this  Mission,  so  God 
has  been  graciously  pleaseed  to  bless  my  honest 
Endeavours  &  Labours  this  way  with  A  Suitable 
Success  in  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  in  Pen- 
sylvania  and  as  if  this  had  been  the  Philadel- 
phia menconed  in  the  Revelations,  God  has  out 
of  the  Abundance  of  his  Goodness  hitherto 
verified  that  Promise  made  to  it  Rev.  3:8:. 
Behold  I  have  set  before  thee  an  Open  Door 
and  no  man  can  shut  it.  For  from  a  very  weake 
and  infant  state  it  is  now  exceedingly  ecreased 
and  strengthened  by  those  numbers  y*  have 
been  gained  Over  it ;  And  from  hence  the  mar- 
velous Light  of  the  Gospel  has  been  spread  & 
diffused  not  only  unto  the  adjacent  Churches 


*  From  the  original  MS.,  preserved  among  the  Bishop 
White  papers,  belonging  to  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

The  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  D.D.,was,  as  his  name  would  imply, 
of  Welch  descent,  and  a  graduate  of  Brazen-Nose-college, 
Oxford.  Appointed  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1700,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Compton,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and 
succeeding  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton,  his  ministry  was 
eminently  successful,  and  his  labors  extended  over  a  wide 
circuit  of  country.  In  1716,  he  resigned  his  charge,  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  two  years  later,  the  Mission  at  Oxford 
and  Radnor,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  vener- 
able Society.  Removing  into  Maryland,  he  was  presented 
to  St.  George's  Parish,  in  Baltimore,  now  Harford,  County, 
where  he  ministered  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1721. 

Notices  of  his  life  and  labors  are  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  the  several  volumes  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,, 
and  Maryland  MSS.,  in  the  Archives  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  occur,  in  print,  in  Sprague's  Annals  of  the 
Amt rican  Episcopal  Pulpit,  22-25;  Historical  Collections 
of  the  Frotsstant  Episcopal  Church,  i.,  35,  49  ;  Anderson's 
Colonial  Church,  ii.,  436;  iii.,  256,257;  Hawkin's  Mis- 
sions of  the  Church  of  England,  107, 108,  277;  Dorr's  His- 
tory of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  24,  -281,  282,  408,  410, 
413,  415,  416;  Bolton's  History  of  Westchester  County, 
N.  T.,  ii.,  58;  Gadsden's  Life  of  Bishop  Dehon,  8,  9  ;  Bol- 
ton's Westchester  Church,  35, 148,  167, 171,  172,  174,  177, 
188,  218,  227,  228,  416;  Beardsley's  Connecticut  Church,  23; 
Episcopal  Magazine,  i,,  17:  and  elsewhere.— W.  S.  P. 
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but  also  to  some  of  ye  Neighbouring  Provinces 
and  that  Church  which  first  seemed  to  be  but  A 
private  Conventicle  is  now  become  truely  the 
Catholick  Church  of  those  Parts. 

But  tho'  God  has  thus  Prospered  the  Affaire 
of  his  Church  in  Pensylvania  Yet  I  am  far  from 
Arrogateing  any  thing  to  my  selfe  on  the  acco1 
of  my  Performance  ffor  I  glory  not  in  any 
thing  but  in  the  Lord,  Nor  can  it  well  be  possi- 
ble that  so  good  A  Cause  shou'd  miscarry  wn 
it  is  promoted  <fc  Countenanced  by  A  Sett  of 
such  Extraordinary  men  as  the  Venerable  Cor- 
poration for  Propagateing  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts ;  And  here  I  must  humbly  crave 
leave  to  make  the  most  Sincere  and  gratefull 
Acknowledgm13  to  ye  Venerable  Society  both  in 
Behalfe  of  my  selfe  &  my  Congregation  for  the 
Expence  it  has  been  at  in  paying  for  Her  Maties 
Grant  of  50!e  per  Anum  to  the  Church  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  30le  to  the  School. 

Nor  must  J  Omit  among  the  Number  of  our 
Benefactors  ye  Noble  and  generous  Col.  Nichol- 
son who  has  by  his  large  Contributions  and 
other  Remarkable  Instances  oi  his  Zeal  for  the 
Glory  of  God  and  Good  of  Souls  shown  of  what 
Advantage  to  Religion  the  Jnfluence  &  Exam- 
ple of  One  good  man  is  ;  But  because  A  more 
Minute  &  Particular  Account  of  the  Churches 
Affaires  in  Pensylvania  &  some  of  the  Adjacent 
Provinces  may  in  some  Respects  be  Useful  as 
well  as  Satisfactory  to  the  Venerable  Society. — 
I  will  have  lay  before  it  all  that  Occurs  to  my 
Memory  at  this  Distance  &  will  shew  by  what 
Steps  and  Methods  the  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Adjacent  Parts  came  to  be  formed  and 
Established  as  it  now  is. 

To  Proceed  therefore,  J  was  sent  over  Mis 
sionary  in  the  year  1700  by  the  Right  Honable 
&  Right  Revd  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  to 
Philadelphia  the  Province  of  Pensylvania, 
where  J  preached  the  Gospel  and  administred 
the  Ordinances  of  Christ,  with  Equal  Comfort 
to  my  selfe,  as  well  as  Advantage  to  Others; 
And  God  was  in  A  little  time  pleased  to  pros- 
per my  Labours  to  that  Degree,  as  that  J  had 
in  less  then  three  years  after  my  Arival  a  very 
numerous  Congregation  Consisting  for  the  most 
Part  of  Persons  brought  over  from  the  Quakers 
and  other  Sectaries  to  the  Church  of  England  : 
And  the  true  Religion  (by  the  frequent  Resort 
of  Persons  from  remote  Parts  to  Philadelphia) 
did  so  Spread  and  the  Number  of  Converts  did 
encrease  so  fast  that  J  was  Obliged  to  divide 
my  selfe  among  them  as  often  and  as  Equally 
as  J  could  till  they  were  formed  into  Proper 
Districts  &  had  Ministers  Sent  over  to  them  by 
the  Venerable  Society. 

For  this  reason  I  went  frequently  to  Chiches- 
ter wch  is  25,  Chester  or  Upland  20,  Maidenhead 
40  (where  J  baptized  19  Children  at  one  time) 
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Concord  20  Evesham  in  West  Jersey  15,  Mont- 
gomery 20  and  Radnor  15  miles  distant  from 
Philadelphia,  All  which  tho'  Equally  fatigue- 
ing  and  Expensive  J  frequently  went  to  & 
preached  in,  being  by  all  means  determined  to 
lose  none  of  those  whom  I  had  gain'd,  but 
rather  add  to  them  till  the  Society  otherwise 
Provided  for  them. 

But  Montgomery  and  Radnor  next  to  my 
own  beloved  Philadelphia  had  the  most  consid- 
erable share  in  my  Labours  where  J  preach'd  in 
Welch  Once  A  fortnight  for  4  years  till  the 
Arival  of  Mr  Nichols  Minister  of  Chester  in 
1704.  About  which  time  also  the  Revd  Mr 
John  Thomas  my  late  Assistant  came  for  Eng- 
land ;  By  this  Gent'8  Departure  the  Service  of 
ye  Church  of  Philadelphia  intirely  devolved 
upon  my  selfe  in  all  its  parts,  so  y*  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  an  Uncomon  Application  &  Labour  in 
the  Supply  of  my  Cure  in  all  it's  Branches. — 

While  Mr  Thomas  Continued  in  Philadelphia 
we  had  an  evening  Lecture  twice  every  month, 
One  preparatory  to  the  holy  Sacam*  yl  last  Sun- 
day of  the  Month ;  The  other  to  a  Society  of 
young  men  that  met  togeather  every  Lord's 
day,  after  evening  Prayer  to  read  the  Scripture, 
&  sing  Psalms,  and  I  being  alwaies  present  at 
those  meetings  unless  hindered  by  the  Publiq 
Service  of  the  Church,  Or  by  Visiting  persons 
in  Violent  Sickness  or  Calamitous  Circum- 
stances, read  some  select  Prayers  out  of  the  Pub- 
liq Liturgy  of  the  Church,  alwaies  begining 
with  this  Collect;  Prevent  us  O  Lord  in  all  our 
Doeings  &c  and  Concludeing  with  the  benedic- 
tion, carried  them  with  me  to  the  Church, 
where  Mr  Thomas  read  and  I  preached  upon 
Subjects  suitable  to  the  Occasion,  particularly  I 
insisted  upon  those  Texts.  Rejoyce  O  young 
man.  Wherewithall  shall  A  young  man  cleanse 
&c ;  And  we  discovered  A  Visible  Benefit  irom 
those  Evening  Lectures;  For  those  Quakers 
that  Durst  not  Appear  in  the  Day  at  the  Pub- 
liq Service  of  the  Church,  for  fear  of  Disoblige- 
ing  their  Parents  or  Masters  wou'd  Stand  under 
the  Church  Windows  at  Night,  till  many  of 
them  pluckt  up  so  much  Courage,  as  to  Come 
to  the  Church  it  selfe,  &  at  last  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  Word  preached,  submited  to 
the  holy  Ordinance  of  Baptizm  &  Continued 
Stedfast  in  the  Comunion  of  the  Church  of 
England ,  And  here  after  w1  I  have  said  con- 
cerning the  Benefit  of  those  monthly  evening 
Lectures  and  the  number  oi  Converts  and  the 
Extent  of  my  District  and  the  great  work  that 
in  all  Respects  lies  on  my  hands  :  It  might  be 
expected  that  I  shou'd  say  something  concern- 
ing the  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  an  Assist- 
ant to  me  in  the  Discharge  of  my  Duty  ;  But 
when  I  Consider  the  Dangers  that  may  Arise 
from  haveing  two  Ministers  in  One  Church  es- 
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pecially  where  there  is  not  A  Bishop  where 
both  parties  may  speedily  Resort,  and  be  con- 
cluded by,  and  how  apt  Some  young  Mission- 
ary s  are  to  run  into  Factions,  and  to  Vye  with 
those,  to  whom  they  should  on  all  accots  pay 
a  Just  Regard  and  Deference,  Of  which  there 
has  been  a  late  unhappy  Instance  in  those  parts. 
I  cannot  bring  my  selfe  to  Entertain  A  thought 
of  this  kind  till  A  Bishop  or  at  least  a  Suffra- 
gan be  established  or  settled  in  those  parts. 
For  the  Peace  and  Unity  of  any  Church  is  too 
Vallue  able  a  blessing  to  be  easily  or  slightly 
parted  with ,  And  if  Divisions  of  this  kind 
shou'd  happen  (wch  may  easily  enough  fall  out, 
in  A  Church  where  all  its  Ministrs  are  yet  upon 
A  Level,  and  not  the  least  Shew  or  Shadow  of 
Authority  To  restrain  or  keep  them  within 
Bounds)  how  inconsiderable  would  all  those 
other  Avantages  be  y*  may  be  reaped  from  an 
Assistant  tho'  he  preach't  and  acquited  him- 
selfe  like  an  Angel  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
his  Function. 

As  for  the  Number  of  Adult  persons  and 
Children  that  I  baptized  during  my  Mission,  I 
take  'em  bj  A  modest  Computation  to  amount 
to  750,  Or  rather  300  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  all 
the  forenamed  Places.    — 

The  Welch  at  Radnor  and  Merioneth  in  the 
Province  of  Pensylvania  have  addressed  my 
Lord  of  London  (haveing  A  hundred  hands  to 
their  Petition)  for  A  Minister  to  be  settled 
Amongst  them,  that  understands  the  British 
Language  there  being  many  Ancient  People 
among  those  Inhabitants  that  do  not  under- 
stand the  English ;  And  cou'd  A  sober  and  dis- 
creet man  be  procured  to  Undertake  that  Mis- 
sion, he  might  be  Capable  by  the  blessing  of 
God  to  bring  in,  A  plentiful  harvest  of  Welch 
Quakers;  that  were  Originally  bred  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  were  unhappily  per- 
veerted,  before  any  Minister  in  Holy  Orders, 
that  cou'd  preach  to  'em  in  their  owne  Language 
was  sent  into  Pensylvania ;  But  I  believe  they 
are  not  irrecoverable,  had  they  an  itinerant 
Missionary,  who  wou'd  use  Application  &  dili- 
gence to  reduce  'em  to  the  Comunion  of  the 
Church. 

There  is  Another  welch  Settlement  called 
Montgomery  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  20 
miles  distant  from  the  City  where  there  are 
Considerable  Numbers  of  Welch  people,  former- 
ly in  their  Native  Countrey  of  ye  Communion 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  But  about  the  year 
1698  Two  years  beforre  my  Arival  in  that 
Countrey  most  of  them  Joyned  with  the  Quak- 
ers, but  by  God's  Blessing  some  of  them  were 
reduced  &  I  have  baptized  their  Children,  and 
preached  often  to  them,  especially  while  my 
late  Assistant  Mr  Thomas  continued  with  me. 
I  Visited  them   &  prevailed  upon  them  to 


meet  every  Lord's  Day  About  40  in  Number, 
where  One  that  can  understand  the  Language 
well,  &  is  A  sober  discreet  man,  reads  the  Pray- 
ers of  the  Church  every  Lord's  Day,  the  Proper 
Psalms  and  Lessens,  Omiting  only  the  Absolu- 
tion &  what  properly  belongs  to  the  Priests 
Office,  and  then  reads  some  Portion  in  A  Book 
of  Devotion  to  the  People  ;  I  met  with  several 
good  Books  translated  into  the  welch  Language 
among  my  Countrey  People,  Particularly  the 
Whole  Duty  Of  man  in  Welch,  and  the  Practice 
of  Piety  :  As  for  the  Christian  monitor,  Dor- 
rington's  Familiar  Guide  to  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
The  Advice  of  A  Minister  to  his  Parishoners, 
All  in  Welch,  what  I  received,  were  faithfully 
dispersed,  but  were  so  few  that  A  greater  Num- 
ber is  still  much  wanting. 

There  is  A  welch  settlement  betweene  Appo- 
quinomy  &  New  Castle  to  which  the  Rev*  Mr 
George  Ross  has  preached  frequently  in  the 
English  Tongue  Since  his  Arival ;  but  that 
Gentleman  not  Understanding  their  Native  lan- 
guage is  not  Capable  to  Answer  the  End,  As 
the  Revd  Mr  Jenkins  would  be,  who  is  going 
Missionary  to  Appoquinimy,  who  has  A  Com- 
petent knowledge  in  the  Welch  Tongue ;  And 
if  the  most  Honourable  Society  would  be 
pleas' d  to  give  it  him  in  Charge  to  Visit  those 
people  as  oft  as  may  be,  It  would  be  A  meanes 
by  God's  help  to  keep  those  in  the  Comunion 
of  the  Church  y*  are  already  Joyned  with  it, 
and  to  reduce  others  that  have  been  seduced 

There  is  a  large  and  fair  structure,  built  for 
divine  Worship  at  New  Castle  40  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  finished  within  &  without  where 
I  preached  the  begining  of  December  last,  and 
found  A  Considerable  Congregation,  Consider- 
ing the  Generality  of  the  People  was  gained 
over  from  other  persuasions ;  Their  Minister, 
the  Revd  Mr  George  Ross  is  esteemed  A  Person 
that  is  Ingenious  and  well  learned  as  well  as 
Sober  &  prudent  &  I  doubt  not  but  by  the  Bless- 
ing of  God  upon  his  good  Endeavours  the 
Church  of  New-Castle  will  continue  to  En- 
crease, 

In  Chester  20  miles  from  Philadelphia  upon 
Delaware  River,  they  have  A  good  Church, 
built  with  Brick  finished,  where  Mr  Henry 
Nichols  is  Minister.  I  preach't  the  middle  of 
December  last  in  that  Church  to  A  Congrega- 
tion Consisting  of  About  150,  But  when  I 
preach'd  the  Sumer  before  I  found  A  more 
Numerous  Congregation,  Our  Winters  being 
very  severe  in  those  parts,  detains  many  from 
Church,  whose  Plantacons  lye  at  A  distance,  & 
for  yl  reason  Mr  Nichols  preaches  sometimes  at 
Concord  in  ye  weeke  days. 

Trinity  Church  in  Oxford  Township  lies  in 
ye  County  of  Philadelphia  9  miles  from  the 
City,  where  for  the  4  first  years  after  my  Arival 
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in  Philadelphia,  I  frequently  preached  and  Ad- 
ministered both  the  Sacraments,  And  had  when 
I  preached  last  in  it  about  140  people,  most  of 
the  people  brought  over  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  Quakers,  Anabaptists  &  other  Per- 
swasions.  I  shou'd  now  put  an  End  to  my 
Memorial,  were  it  not  that  ye  want  of  a  Bp 
amongst  us  canot  be  pas't  over  in  Silence  ;  Tis 
A  dismal  thing  to  consider  how  much  ye  want 
of  One  has  retarded  the  Progress  of  the  true 
Religion  in  America. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  the  begining  of  their 
Settlements  in  thesse  Indies  Sensible  of  those 
DisAdvantages,  and  therefore  they  wisely 
remedied  any  inconveniences  that  might  hap- 
pen on  this  Score,  by  Erecting  Several  Bishop- 
ricks  in  their  Dominions  in  that  Part  of  the 
World,  And  why  we  shou'd  not  Copy  after 
them  especially  in  so  Useful  &  necssary  A  point 
I  doe  not  understand  ?  since  what  is  good  for 
them  in  this  Respect  cannot  be  bad  for  us 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 

It  can  be  no  shame  for  us  to  imitate  their 
Prudence  &  conduct  on  this  Occasion  and  tho' 
we  had  no  such  Instance  or  Example  to  direct 
or  influence  in  an  Affair  of  this  kind ;  yet  the 
Evident  Necessity  of  the  thing  it  selfe  loudly 
calls  for  Supply  and  Releife. 

I  will  only  mention  A  few  things  which 
Points  at  this  defect  and  then  the  Venerable 
Society  will  Judge  whether  the  English  Ameri- 
cans have  not  reason  to  press  for  &  demand  the 
Constant  Residence  of  A  Mitred  Head  among 
them. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Ends  of  the 
Mission  can  never  be  rightly  answered  without 
Establishing  the  Discipline  as  well  as  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  in  those  Parts; 
for  the  One  is  A  Fortress  &  Bulwark  of  defence 
to  the  other,  and  Once  the  Outworkes  of  Reli- 
gion come  to  be  slighted  &  dismantled  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  without  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy 
what  the  Consequence  will  be. 
1.  As  to  A  ready  and  Constant  Supply  of  Min- 
isters or  Missionarys  (which  is  of  the  last  Con- 
sequence to  the  well  Being  of  the  American 
Churches)  this  can  never  be  hoped  for,  without 
A  Resident  Bishop  among  them  to  whom  upon 
the  Death  or  Notorious  and  Scandalous  imorali- 
ty  of  any  Clergy-man,  Applycation  may  in  A 
little  time  be  made.  And  the  wants  of  such 
Cure  may  be  ssupplyed  by  his  Ordaining  such 
Psons  as  shall  be  found  capable  of  labouring  in 
God's  Vineyard ;  Such  I  presume  A  Resident 
Bishop  wou'd  seldom  or  never  want  there. 

For  to  establish  A  Bishoprick  wou'd  be  in 
effect  the  establishing  A  College  in  those  parts 
Or  at  least  it  wou'd  draw  many  of  our  young 
Students  thither  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


in  hopfcs  both  of  Ordination  &  Preferm*. 
Whereas  by  sending  to  great  Britain  A  vast 
deal  of  time  is  lost,  nor  can  the  true  State  of 
Ecclesiastical  things  or  Persons  be  ever  so  well 
known  As  By  A  Bishop  who  lives  upon  the 
Spott,  and  who  Consequently  can  best  See  into 
All  the  Secret  Causes  and  Springs  of  things. 
2.  A  Bishop  is  Absolutely  necessary  to  preside 
Over  the  American  Clergy,  &  to  oblige  them  to 
do  their  duty  &  to  live  in  peace  &  Unity  one 
with  Another. 

The  Missionarys  of  America  are  like  other 
men,  &  they  may  sometimes  fall  Out  and  differ, 
among  themselves  and  give  great  Offence  thro* 
their  unnecessary  Heats  and  Animosities  to  the 
People. 

The  Contention  betweene  Paul  and  Barnabas 
was  so  sharp  &  grew  so  high  that  they  fell  out 
and  parted  upon  it,  &  can  we  thinke  that 
American  Missionarys  are  bettr  arm'd  or  less 
expos'd  to  Accidents  of  this  kind  then  those 
two  great  &  holy  men  were.  And  if  this 
shou'd  be  the  Case  of  the  American  Mission- 
arys, as  it  has  sometimes  been  How  fatal  must 
the  Consequencess  of  such  an  Unhappy  Strife 
&  Contention  be,  where  there  is  no  Superiour  to 
Controul  them,  or  to  take  A  Cognizance  of  any 
Affair  of  this  kind  into  his  hands,  Religion  in 
this  Case  must  bleed  &  fall  A  Victim  to  the 
Factious  and  unruly  humours  of  A  few  Turbu- 
lent &  indiscreet  persons,  nor  indeed  humanly 
speaking,  Is  it  possible  it  shou'd  be  otherwis 
when  there  was  no  King  in  Israel,  the  Childre® 
of  Israel  did  that  which  was  Right  in  thei& 
own  Eyes,  and  can  it  be  expected,  that  it  wilr 
be  otherwise  with  ye  Clergy  of  America  wherel 
there  is  no  Bp  to  put  A  Stop  to  their  career,  Or 
to  keep  them  wth  in  those  bounds  of  Decency, 
Respect  and  Mutual  forbearance,  which  they  so 
much  owe  to  One  Another  ;  Wheresover  Pres- 
bytery is  Established  there  they  have  the  face 
and  Appearance  of  An  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
diction  &  Authority  after  their  way  to  resort  to, 
upon  All  Occasions :  But  Our  Clergy  in  Ameri- 
ca are  left  destitute  of  Any  Advantage  of  this 
kin  J,  &  are  exposed  to  the  mercy  and  Conduct 
Own,  very  often  unreasonable  Passions  and  Ap- 
petites which  are  by  many  Degrees  the  worst 
Masters  they  can  truckle  under. 

I  will  only  in  the  third  place  mencon  the  Dis- 
Advantages the  Laity  lie  under  for  want  of 
Bishop,  and  put  an  End  to  this  tedious  Memo- 
rial. 

The  Minister's  Subsistence  &  Livelyhood  be- 
ing in  all  places  in  America  more  or  less  de- 
pending upon  the  bounty  of  ye  people  by  Con- 
tributions &  Acts  of  Assembly,  it  is  A  difficult 
matter  for  'em  wth  out  ye  Countenance  &Author- 
ity  of  A  Bishop  to  put  A  Stop  to  ye  prophan- 
ess  &  imorality  of  their  several  parishoners, 
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for  to  touch  ye  more  Topping  &  considerable 
men  of  'em  either  in  publiq  or  private  is  to 
draw  ye  fury  of  ye  whole  Congregation  upon  ye 
Missionary  &  to  deprive  bimselfe  of  yt  Salary 
or  Maintenance  wth  he  has  from  them,  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  the  Clergy's  Salarys  &  main- 
tenance in  America  were  Settled  and  Adjusted 
by  Act  of  Parliamt  in  Great  Britain,  &  then 
they  would  be  the  more  bold  &  resolute  in 
doeing  their  duty  ;  But  as  bad  as  things  are  in 
this  Respect  yet  a  Bp  would  to  a  great  Degree 
Remedy  All  Inconveniencies  of  this  kind,  For 
if  the  Missionary  either  could  not  or  durst  not 
do  his  Duty,  then  the  Bishop  would  ;  And  the 
Laity  would  in  A  little  time  be  brought  to  pay 
A  greater  Regard  to  their  spiritual  guides,  & 
then  they  wou'd  by  degrees  submit  to  Church 
discipline  &  Censure  w,!l  out  wcL  tbo'  A  Church 
may  be  planted  &  gathered  yet  i<,  can  never  be 
of  any  long  growth  or  Continuance.  But  now 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  heard  of  or  Attempted 
there,  and  men  Commit  Adultery  Polygamy, 
Incest,  and  A  Thousand  other  Crimes,  Of  which 
the  Ministers  can  hardly  Admonish  them  in 
private,  without  Manifest  Hazard  &  dis  Advan- 
tage to  himselfe,  because  there  is  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  established  in  those  parts,  and 
tho'  there  were,  there  are  no  Laws  in  Being 
which  make  the  Inhabitants  of  those  Countreys 
lyable  and  Obnoxious  to  it.  No  Statute  of  the 
23d  H  :  8:  No  Writt  de  Excomunicato  Capiendo 
to  Oblige  Spiritual  Delinquents  to  Sul  mit  to 
the  Censures  of  the  Church  for  the  Good  of 
their  own  Souls. 

Add  to  this  that  the  want  of  A  Bishop  to 
Confirm  in  those  Parts  is  A  great  Trouble  to 
the  American  Clergy  ;  For  they  are  bound  by  the 
Rubrick  not  to  administer  the  Sacram1  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  to  such  as  are  Confirmed  ; 
which  Prohibition  Notwithstanding  they  are 
forced  to  break  thro'  in  this  Case  of  Necessity. 
Many  other  reasons  may  be  Assigned  ibr  the 
Erecting  A  Bishoprick  in  ye  English  America 
But  I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  already  too 
much  On  the  Venerable  Society's  Patience,  nor 
should  I  have  presumed  to  have  menconed  any 
thing  of  this  kind  ;  But  y1  ye  Necessities  of  the 
Church  in  foreign  Parts  are  so  pressing  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  Avoid  giveing  this 
short  hint  (which  I  doe  with  the  most  profound 
Humility  and  Submission)  without  incuring 
the  Sin  of  Concealing  that,  which  I  know  to 
be  necessary  to  the  Good  of  the  Church  and  so 
agreeable  to  the  Desires  of  all  the  poor  Clergy- 
men and  Protestants  of  America,  as  Easily  ap- 
pears by  the  several  Addresses  which  have 
been  made  on  this  Account ;  But  As  for  the 
Way  or  Method  of  Erecting  A  Bishoprick,  in 
those  parts  ;  The  Venerable  Society  is  the  best 
Judge   of  that.     To  whose  most  pious  &  pru- 


dent care  &  Conduct  J  humbly  submit  and  leave 
it.  And  do  most  earnestly  beseech  God  to 
bless  and  preserve  this  Venerable  Society  in  all 
its  Religious  and  Charitable  Undertakings. 

I  have  been  concerned  in  this  Mission  above 
seaven  years,  and  do  want  by  God's  Grace  to 
spend  more  of  my  time  and  paines  in  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  in  those  Parts. 

Evan  Evans. 
London 

18th  September  1707 


IV.— AARON  BIRR,  AS  A  SOLDIER. 
A    Letter   from   Judge  Young,  of  West 

CHESTER-COTJNTY.  N.  Y.* 

Motjist  Pleasant  Jany  251b  1814 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  30th  ulto.,  asking  for  some 
account  ol  the  Campaign  in  which  I  served  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  Burr,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  received  some  days  ago, 
and  has  been  constantly  in  my  mind.  I  will 
reply  to  it  with  pleasure,  but  the  compass  of  a 
letter  will  not  admit  of  much  detail. 

I  resided  in  the  lines,  irom  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  until  the  Winter  cf  the  Year 
1780,  when  my  father's  house  was  burnt  by  or- 
der of  the  British  General.  The  County  of 
Westchester,  very  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  became,  on  account  of  its  exposed 
situation,  a  scene  of  the  deepest  distress.  From 
the  Croton  to  Kingsbridge,  every  species  of 
rapine  and  lawless  rapine  prevailed.  No  man 
went  to  his  bed  but  under  the  apprehension 
of  having  his  house  plundered  or  burnt,  or  him- 
self or  tamily  massacred,  belore  morning.  Some, 
under  the  character  of  Whigs,  plundered  the  To- 
ries; while  others,  of  the  latter  description,  plun- 
dered the  Whigs.  Parties  of  marauders  assuming 
either  character,  or  none,  as  suited  their  conveni- 
ence, indiscriminately  assailed  both  Whigs  and 
Tories.  So  little  vigilance  was  used  on  our  part, 
that  the  emissaries  and  spies  of  the  enemy  passed 
and  repassed,  without  interruption.  These  cal- 
amities continued,  undiminished,  until  the  arriv- 
al of  Col.  Burr,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1778. 
He  took  command  of  the  same  ti  oops  which 
his  predecessor,  Col.  Littlefield,  commanded. 
At  the  moment  of  Col.  Burr's  arrival,  Col.  Little- 
field  had  returned  from  a  plundering  expedi- 
tion, (ibr  to  plunder  those  called  Tories  was 
then  deemed  lawful)  and  had  brought  up 
horses,  cattle,  bedding,  clothing,  and  other 
articles  of  easy  transportation,  which  he  had 


*  We  are  indebted  for  this  important  letter  to  our  friend 
and  neighbor,  S.  S.  Randall,  LL.I).,  of  this  riilage.—  Editob 
Histobioal  Magazine. 
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proposed   to  distribute  among  the  party,  the 
next  day.  Col.  Burr's  first  act  of  authority  was 
to   seize,  to  secure,  all  this  plunder ;  and    he 
immediately  took  measures  for  restoring  it  to 
the  owners.     This  gave  us  much  trouble,  but  it 
was  abundantly  repaid  by  the  confidence  it  in- 
spired.    He  then  made  known  his  determina- 
tion to  suppress  plundering.    The  same  day,  he 
visited  all   the  guards,  changed  the  position, 
dismissed  some  of  the  officers  whom  he  found 
totally   incompetent,    gave    new  instructions. 
On  the  same  day,  also,  he  commenced  a  Register 
of  the  names  &  characters  of  all  who  resided 
nsar  and  below  his  guards — distinguishing,  by 
secret  marks,    the  Whig,  the  timid  Whig,  the 
Tory,  the  horse-thief,  and  those  concerned  in  or 
suspected  of  giving  information  to  the  enemy. 
He   also    began   a   map  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort. — of  the  roads,  bye  roads, 
path9,creek3,mora33e3,  &c,  which  might  become 
hiding  places  for  the  disaffected  or  for  maraud- 
ing parties.     This  map  was  made  by  Col.  Burr, 
himself,  from  such  materials  as  he  could  collect 
on  the  spot,  but  principally  from  his  own  ob- 
servations.    He  raised  and  established  a  Corps 
of  horsemen  from  among  the  respectable  farm- 
ers  and  yo  in  r    m  mi  of    the  County,  of   tried 
patriotism,  fidelity,  and   courage.     These  also 
served   as  aids  &  confidential  persons,  for  the 
transmission  of  orders.     To  this  Corps  I  attach- 
ed myself,  as  a  Volunteer,  but  did  not  receive 
pay.    He  employed  discreet  &  faithful  persons, 
living   near   the  enemy's  lines,  to  watch  their 
motions  and  give  him  immediate  intelligence. 
He  employed  mounted  Videttes,  for  the  same 
purpose,  directing    two  of    them   to    proceed 
together,  so  that  one  might  be  dispatched,  if 
necessary,  with  information  to  the  Col.,  while 
the  other  might  watch  the  enemy's  movements. 
He  established  signals  throughout  the  lines,  so 
that,  whether  by  night  or,by  day,  instant]notice 
might  be  had  of  an  attack  or  movement  of  the 
enemy.     He   enforced  various   regulations  for 
concealing  his   positions   and  force   from  the 
enemy. 

The  laxity  of  discipline  which  had  before 
prevailed,  enabled  the  enemy,  frequently,  to  em- 
ploy their  emissaries  to  come  within  the  lines 
and  to  learn  the  precise  state  of  our  forces, 
supplies,  &c.  Col.  Burr  soon  put  an  end  to 
these  dangerous  intrusions,  by  prohibiting  all 
persons  residing  below  the  lines,  except  a  few 
whom  he  selected,  such  as  Parson  Barstow, 
Jacob  Smith,  &  others  whose  integrity  was  un- 
impeachable, from  approaching  the  outposts. 
If  any  one  had  a  complaint  or  request  to  make 
of  the  Colonel,  he  procured  on?  or  more  of  the 
persons  he  had  selected,  to  come  to  his  quarters, 
on  his  behalf.  This  measure  prevented  frivol- 
ous &  vexatious  applications  and  the  still  more 


dangerous  approach  of  enemies,  in  disguise. 
All  these  measures  were  entirely  new,  and', 
within  eight  or  ten  days,  the  whole  system  ap- 
peared to  be  in  complete  operation,  and  the 
face  of  things  was  totally  changed. 

A  few  days  after  the  Colonel's  arrival,  the 
house  of  one  Gedney  was  plundered  in  the 
night,  and  the  family  abused  and  terrified. 
Gedney  sent  his  son  to  make  a  representation 
of  it  to  the  Colonel.  The  young  man,  not 
regarding  the  orders  which  had  been  issued, 
came  to  the  Colonels* quarters,  undiscovered  by 
the  sentinels,  having  taken  a  secret  path  through 
the  fields  for  the  purpose.  For  this  violation 
of  orders,  the  young  man  was  punished.  The 
Colonel  immediately  took  measures  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  plunderers ;  and,  though  they 
were  all  disguised  and  wholly  unknown  to 
Gedney,  yet  Colonel  Burr,  by  means  which 
were  never  yet  disclosed,  discovered  the  plun- 
derers, and  had  them  all  secured  within  24 
hours.  Gedney's  family,  on  reference  to  his 
Register,  appeared  to  be  Tories  ;  but  Burr  had 
promised  that  every  quiet  man  should  be  pro- 
tected. He  caused  the  robbers  to  be  conveyed 
to  Gedney's  house,  under  the  charge  of  Capt. 
Benson,  there  to  restore  the  booty  they  had 
taken ;  to  make  reparation  in  money  for  such 
articles  as  were  lost  or  damaged  and  for  the 
alarm  and  abuse,  the  amount  of  which  the 
Colonel  assessed;  to  be  flogged  ten  lashes;  and 
to  ask  pardon  of  the  old  man.  All  which  was 
faithfully  and  immediately  executed.  These 
measures  gave  universal  satisfaction;  and  the 
terror  they  inspired  effectually  prevented  a  repe- 
tition of  similar  depredations.  No  further  in- 
stance occurred  during  the  time  of  Col.  Burr's 
command. 

The  measures  adopted  by  him  were  such 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  have 
passed  their  own  line  without  his  having  im- 
mediate knowledge  ;  and  it  was  these  very  mea- 
sures which  saved  Major  Hull,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  for  a  short  time,  when  the 
state  of  Col.  Burr's  health  compelled  him  to 
retire. 

These  measures,  together  with  the  deport- 
ment of  Col.  Burr,  gained  him  the  love  and  ven- 
eration of  all  devoted  to  the  common  cause, 
and  conciliated  even  its  bitterest  foes.  His 
habits  were  subject  of  admiration.  His  diet 
was  simple  and  spare  in  the  extreme — seldom 
sleeping  more  than  one  hour  at  a  time — without 
taking  off  his  clothes,  or  even  his  boots — he 
was  on  a  blanket  or  a  mattress,  before  the  fire. 
Between  midnight  &  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  his  Corps  of 
horsemen,  he  visited  the  quarters  of  all  his 
Captains  and  their  picket  guards,  changing 
nis  route,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  notice  of 
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his  approach.  You  may  judge  of  the  severity 
of  this  duty,  when  I  assure  you  that  the  dis- 
tance which  he  thus  rode,  every  night,  mrpt 
have  been  from  16  to  24  miles,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  two  nights  only,  in  which  he 
was  otherwise  engaged,  he  never  omitted  these 
excursions,  even  in  the  severest  and  most  stormy 
weather.  Except  the  short  time  necessarily 
consumed  in  hearing  and  answering  complaints 
and  petitions  from  persons  both  above  and 
below  the  lines,  Col.  Burr  was  constantly  with 
the  troops.  He  attended  to  the  minutest  arti- 
cle of  their  comfort — to  their  lodgings- — to 
their  diet — for  those  off  duty  he  invented 
sports — all  tending  to  some  useful  end. 

During  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  Colonel's 
arrival,  we  had  many  sharp  conflicts  with  the 
robbers  &  horse  thieves,  who  were  hunted 
down  with  unceasing  industry.  In  many  in- 
stances, we  encountered  great  superiority  oi 
numbers ;  but  always  with  success.  Many  ol 
them  were  killed  &  many  taken. 

The  strictest  discipline  prevailed,  and  the 
Army  felt  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  Com- 
mander and  in  themselves;  and,  by  these  means, 
became  really  formidable.  During  the  same 
Winter,  Gov.  Try  on  planned  an  expedition  to 
Horseneck,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Salt  Works  erected  there;  and  marched  with 
about  2000  men.  Col.  Burr  received  early  in- 
formation of  their  movements ;  and  sent  word 
to  Gen.  Putnam,  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay,  for  a 
few  hours,  and  he,  Col.  Burr,  would  be  in  their 
rear  and  be  answerable  for  them.  By  a  messen- 
ger from  him,  Col.  Burr  was  informed  by  that 
General,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  retreat ; 
and  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  into  Con- 
necticut. This  information,  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, was  not  correct,  altered  Col.  Burr's  route 
towards  Mamaroneck,  which  enabled  Tryon  to 
get  the  start  of  him.  Col.  Burr  then  endeavour- 
ed to  intercept  him,  in  East  Chester,  according 
to  his  first  plan;  and  actually  got  within  cannon 
shot  of  him.  But  Tryon  run  too  fast,  and,  in 
all  haste,  left  most  or  all  of  his  cattle  and 
plunder  behind  him,  and  many  stragglers,  who 
were  picked  up. 

I  will  mention  another  enterprize  which 
proved  more  successful,  though  equally  hazard- 
ous. Soon  after  Tryon's  retreat,  Col.  De  Lancey, 
who  commanded  the  British  Refugees,  in  order 
to  secure  themselves  against  surprize,  erected  a 
Block  House,  on  a  rising  ground,  below  De 
Lancey's  bridge.  This,  Col.  Burr  resolved  to 
destroy.  I  was  in  that  expedition,  &  recollect 
the  circumstances.  He  procured  a  number  of 
Grenades,  also  rolls  of  Port  fire  &  canteens 
filled  with  inflammable  materials,  with  contriv- 
ances to  attach  them  to  the  side  of  the  Block 
House.     He   set   out,  with  his  troops,  early  in 


the  evening,  and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the 
Block  House,  by  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
Col.  gave  Capt.  Black  the  command  of  about 
40  volunteers,  who  were  first  to  approach — 20 
of  them  to  carry  the  Port  fires,  &c,  &c.  Those 
who  had  hand  grenades,  had  short  ladders,  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  port-holes,  the  exact 
height  of  which  Col.  Burr  had  ascertained.  Col. 
Burr  gave  Capt.  Black  his  instructions,  in  the 
hearing  of  his  Company,  assuring  him  of  his 
protection,  if  they  were  attacked  by  superior 
numbers — for  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy, 
who  had  several  thousand  men,  at  and  near 
Kingsbridge,  would  endeavour  to  cut  us  off  as 
we  were  several  miles  below  them.  Burr  direct- 
ed those  who  carried  the  combustibles  to  march 
in  front,  as  silently  as  possible — that,  on  being 
hailed,  they  should  light  the  hand  grenades, 
&c,  with  a  slow  match,  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  throw  them  into  the  port  holes.  I  was 
one  of  the  party  that  advanced.  The  sentinel 
hailed  and  fired.  We  rushed  on — the  first 
hand  grenade  that  was  thrown  in  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  upper  story  ;  and,  before  they 
could  take  any  means  to  prevent  it,  the  Block 
House  was  on  fire,  in  several  places.  Some  few 
escaped,  and  the  rest  surrendered,  without  our 
having  lost  a  single  man.  Though  many  shots 
were  fired  at  us,  we  did  not  fire  a  gun.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Col.  Burr's  command,  but 
two  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  sur- 
prize our  guards,  in  both  of  which  they  were 
defeated. 

After  Col.  Burr  left  this  Command,  Col. 
Thompson,  a  man  of  approved  bravery,  assum- 
ed it;  and  the  enemy,  in  open  day,  advanced  to 
his  head  quarters,  took  Col.  Thompson,  &took, 
killed,  &  wounded  all  his  men,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  thirty.  My  father's  house,  with 
all  his  outhouses,  were  burnt.  After  these  dis- 
asters, our  troops  never  made  an  effort  to  protect 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  American  lines 
were  afterwards  changed  and  extended  from 
Bedford  to  Croton  Bridge,  and  from  thence, 
following  the  course  of  that  river,  to  the  Hud- 
son. All  the  intermediate  country  was  aban- 
doned and  unprotected,  being  about  20  miles  in 
the  rear  of  the  ground  which  Col.  Burr  had 
maintained.  The  year  after  the  defeat  of  Col. 
Thompson,  a  brave  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
valuable,  officer  took  the  command,  making 
his  head  quarters  at  Danford's,  about  a  mile 
above  the  Croton.  The  position  was  well- 
chosen  ;  but  Col.  Greene  omitted  to  inform 
himself  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and, 
consequently,  was  surprized — himself,  Maj. 
Flagg,  &  other  officers  were  killed  ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  men  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  Yet  these  officers  had  the  full 
benefit  of  Col.  Burr's  system. 
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Having  perused  what  I  have  written,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  I  have  conveyed  any 
adequate  idea  of  Burr's  military  character.  It 
may  be  aided  a  little  by  reviewing  the  effects  it 
produced. 

The  troops  of  which  he  took  command  were 
undisciplined,  negligent,  and  discontented. 
Desertions  were  frequent.  In  a  few  days,  these 
very  men  were  transformed  into  brave,  honest, 
defenders — orderly,  contented  and  cheerful; 
confident  in  their  own  courage  ;  and  loving,  to 
adoration,  their  Commander,  whom  every  man 
considered  as  his  personal  friend.  It  was 
thought  a  severe  punishment,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
grace, to  be  sent  up  to  the  Camp,  where  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lounge  and  eat  their 
rations. 

During  the  whole  of  his  command,  there 
was  not  a  single  desertion — not  a  single  death, 
by  sickness — not  one  made  prisoner  by  the  ene- 
my— for  Col.  Burr  had  taught  us  that  a  soldier, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  ought  never,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  surrender  :  no  matter  if  he 
was  opposed  by  thousands,  it  was  his  duty  to 
fight. 

After  the  firs^  ten  days,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  robbery.  The  whole  country 
under  his  command  enjoyed  security.  The  in- 
habitants, to  express  their  gratitude,  frequently 
brought  presents  of  such  articles  as  the  country 
afforded;  but  Col.  Burr  would  accept  no  pres- 
ents. He  fixed  reasonable  prices,  and  paid,  in 
cash,  for  everything  that  was  received :  and, 
sometimes,  I  knew  that  these  payments  were 
made  with  his  own  money  :  whether  these  ad- 
vances were  repaid,  I  knew  not. 

Col.  Simcoe,  one  of  the  most  daring  &  active 
partizans  in  the  British  Army,  was,  with  Col8. 
Emerich  &  De  Lancey,  opposed  to  Burr,  on  the 
lines ;  yet  they  were  completely  held  in  check. 
But,  perhaps  the  highest  eulogy  on  Col.  Burr 
is,  that  no  man  could  be  found  capable  of  exe- 
cuting his  plans,  though  the  example  was  be- 
fore them. 

When  Burr  left  the  lines,  a  sadness  overspread 
the  country;  and  the  most  gloomy  forebodings 
were  too  soon  fulfilled,  as  you  have  seen,  above. 
The  period  of  Col.  Burr's  command  was  so 
full  of  activity  that  every  day  afforded  some 
les&on  of  instruction. 

But  you  will  expect  only  a  general  outline; 
and  this  faint  one  is  the  best  in  my  power  to 
give. 

I  am,  with  real  esteem, 
Your  obedt  Servi, 
Samuel  Youngs. 
To  R.  V.  Mourns,  Esqr. 
Mem :  of  Assembly. 


V.— LANSINGBURGH.  * 

Its  Early  History,  Old  Settlers,  School*,. 
Markets,  etc. —  Continued. 
VI. 
Doctors,  Druggists,  Brewers,  etc. 
Old  Robert  Montgomery  built  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Burton  now  lives :  it  was  consider- 
ed to  be  the  best-built  house  in  town.  It  was 
first  occupied  by  Dr.  Willard.  Dr.  Taylor 
came  to  town,  quite  early  :  he  taught  school 
as  well  as  practised.  Calvin  Baker  kept  a 
very  large  Drug-store  where  Peter  Smith  now 
is;  and  William  Montgomery  kept  the  same 
kind  of  wares,  in  an  old  building  which  stood 
where  Esmond  now  is.  Up  town,  in  the  Aden- 
court-house,  Elias  R.  Parmelee  sold  Drugs  and 
Medicines.  In  a  later  day,  the  Parmelees  had 
a  large  Brewery,  also  a  Soap  and  Candle-factory, 
on  Olivet-church  corner.  On  the  site  occupied 
by  Mr.  Dauchy,  Fitch  Skinner  had  an  extensive 
Cabinet-shop;  and,  where  the  Bebee-house 
now  is,  he  had  a  very  large  ware-room.  For  a 
number  of  miles  up  the  river,  sawmills  v  re 
erected  ;  and,  during  the  freshets,  large  qun.i ci- 
ties of  floodwood  came  down  ;  and  our  numer- 
ous boatmen  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  reple.  .sh 
their  wood-piles.  Many  families  depended  en- 
tirely upon  this  source,  to  supply  themselves 
with  fuel;  and  the  quantities  caught  would, 
now-a-days,  seem  incredible.  Moreover,  at  the 
subsidence  of  the  water,  the  several  islands, 
above  here,  would  be  left  covered  with  chips, 
slabs,  pieces  of  joists,  etc. ;  and  many  boat- 
loads were  brought  down,  of  this  welcome 
kindling. 

Tanneries. 
Another  feature  of  the  burgh  was  the  number 
of  the  tanneries.  John  Topping  kept  a  Cur- 
rier's-shop,  where  the  news-room  now  is  ;  Keat- 
ing Rawson  had  a  Tannery,  where  Brooker  now 
lives ;  Cornelius  Lansing  was  a  Tanner,  and  had 
a  number  of  vats  just  North  of  Bacon's  old 
place  :  he  had  a  brick  house  there.  A  brook 
came  down  where  Noyes's  coal-yard  now  is ; 
and  this  was  the  outlet  of  the  swamps  and 
ponds,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Village.  For- 
syth had  a  Tannery  on  this  brook,  just  South 
of  Tracy's  malt-house.  Asa  Burt  carried  on 
the  business  where  Colburn  was,  in  after  years. 
Newspapers. 
Tracy  &  Bliss  had  a  Bookstore,  and  publish- 
ed the  Lansingourgh  Gazette,  in  the  old  Web- 
ster House,  on  the  corner.  The  Northern  Bud- 
get was  published  in  the  house  where  George 
Lally  now  lives :  Francis  Adencourt  was  the 
editor.  It  was,  in  after  years,  removed  to 
Troy. . . 


*Prom  the  LanHngimrgh  Gazette. 
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Miscellaneous. 
The  Farmer's  Bank  was  kept  in  a  building 
near  where  Lown's  store  is  now — but  then  it 
was  in  Lansingburg,  but  afterwards  it  was 
removed  to  Troy.  Where  Fox's  paint-shop  is, 
on  State-street,  Robert  Getty  kept  Tavern ; 
and  where  the  Public  Library  is  kept,  a  passage 
was  open  through,  to  the  sheds  in  the  rear. 
Where  Vail's  farm-house  now  is,  was  a  Tavern 
kept  by  Golden.  Where  Mrs.  Bliss  lives,  on 
Congress-street,  was  a  two-story  school-house. 
William  Powers  taught  there,  and  so,  also,  did 
Joseph  Comstock.  The  school  taught  was  on 
the  plan  recommended  by  an  Englishman 
named  Lancaster  ;  and  hence  called  Lancaste- 
rian.  The  school-house,  North  of  Alfred  Mc- 
Murray's  house,  was  abandoned,  I  think,  in  1818. 
In  1824,  the  school-house  on  Bunker-hill,  as  it 
was  called,  was  built.  This  was  erected  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Spafford,  an  old-time 
citizen.  The  old  Baptist  Church  stood  on  the 
corner  East  from  the  Academy :  this  was  sub- 
sequently torn  down,  and  a  weathercock,  repre- 
senting a  bird,  which  surmounted  the  steeple, 
now  decorates  the  barn  of  Henry  Van  Arnum, 
over  in  Brunswick.  The  old  burying-ground 
was  a  source  of  attraction,  in  the  former  time  ; 
and  young  men  and  maidens  strolled  thither, 
in  great  numbers,  on  pleasant  Summer  after- 
noons. It  was  better  cared  for,  then,  than 
now. 

Indians. 

The  Red  Men  visited  us  quite  often  in  old 
times  :  sometimes  they  encamped  in  the  vicini- 
ty, and  drove  a  thriving  trade  with  the  vil- 
lagers, in  bows,  arrows,  bead-work,  etc.  In 
1823  or  1824,  I  have  forgotten  which,  a  large 
number  encamped  on  an  island  opposite  Wa- 
terford.  Here  they  erected  several  bark  wig- 
wams, and  maintained  their  primitive  habits, 
undisturbed.  They  had  a  number  of  bark 
canoes;  and  did  a  profitable  trade,  carrying 
passengers  back  and  forth,  attracted  by  curiosi- 
ty. I  visited  them,  one  afternoon,  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dorr,  the  then  Episcopal  Minister. 
They  remained  there,  several  weeks.  Their  de- 
tention was  due  to  the  sickness  of  their  Chief, 
Captain  John  Shilol-o-quish— he  died  there; 
and  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  vicinity  of 
Albany,  for  interment.  A  short  time  after  this, 
an  Indian  applied  for  free  passage  across  Uoion- 
bridge:  he  was  refused;  and,  in  attempting  to 
swim  the  river,  he  was  drowned.  His  body  was 
subsequently  recovered :  on  it  were  a  number 
of  healed  bullet  wounds:  he  was  buried  in 
the  old  burying  ground  in  Waterford. 

"Old  Hollyhock." 
An  old  colored  man  lived  in  the  Village,  in 


the  olden  time,  named  "  Hollyhock."     He  wasj 
a  dissipated  old  fellow  ;    yet  he  did  washing,] 
errands,    and,  in  various  ways,  made    himself ' 
useful  to  the  old    families.     Scarcely   a  family  J 
but  knew  "  Hollyhock,"  and   had  "been  called! 
upon  to  contribute  a  penny  to  hear  him  spell  I 
"  Phil-um-a-del-phia  " — the  final  vowel  run  out! 
with  emphasis.     He  would  enter  a  house,  where  i 
he  was  acquainted,  and  help  himself  to  any  ar- 
ticle of  food  he  might   find  in  the   cupboard. 
The  relations  existing  between  the  old  families  - 
and  the   colored   people    were   very   different  l 
from  what  they  are  at  the    present   time.     Old  I 
"  Hollyhock  "  was  a  large  man,  and  had  a  very  | 
high  head,  which  ran  up  like  a  sugar-loaf:  this  I 
head,  from  base  to  summit,  was  covered  with 
small  curls,  or  cells.     One  Saturday,  a  lady  had 
baked  a  dish  of  pork  and  beans  for  her  Sunday 
dinner,  and  set  the  dish  on  a  swing  shelf,  in  the 
cellar,  leaving  the  outer  door,  on  the  sidewalk, 
open.     The  old  darkie,  coming   up  the   street 
and  seeing  the  cellar  door  open,  went  down  to 
see  what  he  could  find.     He  soon   espied  the 
dish  of  beans  ;  and,  taking  off  his  old  slouched 
hat,  which  served  not  alone  for  covering  but  as 
a  receptacle  for  supplies,  as   well,  he  emptied 
a  good  portion  of  the  beans  into  it.     Replacing 
the  hat  on  his  head  he  went  up,  the  inside  way, 
to   the  kitchen.     Here  Mrs.   C.   asked   if   he 
would  have  some  broken  victuals,  and  brought 
out  a  plate.     He,  forgetting  himself,  removed 
the  hat  from  his  head,   when  lo  !  such   a  sight 
appeared  as  is  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed.     Each 
curl  or  cell  was  filled  with  beans,  to  the  top  of 
his  head  ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  impatience,  she 
burst  into  a  loud  peal  of  laughter.     Of  course, 
scolding  was  out  of  the   question.     He  went, 
always,  to  the  poor-house,  in  the  Fall;  but,  in  the 
Spring,  "  when  de  sun  crosses  de  noxions,  and  de 
"  blue  bird  peep,"  he  returned  to   the   Village. 
Quite  a  number  of  slaves  were  kept  here  and 
in  Waterford,  in  the  former  days. 

Old  Man. 


VII. 

The  Presbyteexan  Church. 

In  1784,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  enable  Congregations  to  organize  for 
religious  purposes  other  than  denominational, 
and  to  hold  property.  In  1792,  Levinus  Lan- 
sing, John  Leavitt,  John  D.  Dickinson,  James 
Dole,  Jonas  Morgan,  and  Shubael  Gorham  met 
and  organized  a  religious  society.  At  the  sec- 
ond meeting,  they  ordered  a  Bible  and  Psalm 
Book.  There  was  no  regular  preaching,  neith- 
er had  they  a  settled  Minister  or  house  of  wor- 
ship. Their  public  meetings  were  held,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  old   red   school-house,  befort 
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spoken  of,  with  occasional  prayer-meetings  at 
private  houses. 

In  1794,  the  old  brick  Church  on  the  Green, 
i was  built  upon  land  donated  by  the  Lansing 
family.  This  family  had  donated  a  large  plot 
of  land  to  the  Village,  with  the  proviso  that  a 
portion  should  be  occupied  by  a  Church.  The 
man  who  built  this  Church  was  from  the  East : 
and  Seth  Seelye  (who,  in  latter  years,  carried  on 
Cabinet-making,  where  Mason  &  Son  now  are) 
made  the  sash.  He  was  a  Carpenter,  and  came 
tbo  the  Village  with  the  man  that  built  the 
Church. 

In  1799,  the  Society  organized  itself  into  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  James  Hickock, 
Depui  Rosecrans,  Michael  Henry,  James  Mor- 
gan, Elijah  Janes,  and  Thomas  Bissel,  as  Trus- 
tees. This  "  Tommy  Bissel,"  as  he  was  called, 
prided  himself  on  his  musical  abilities  and, 
generally,  led  the  singing  in  the  old  Academy 
and  in  the  new  Church. 

About  this  time,  there  was  a  preacher,  in 
Troy,  named  Coe — Jonas  Coe — an  arrangement 
was  entered  into,  with  him,  whereby  he  was  to 
divide  his  time  between  Troy  and  Lansing- 
burgh.  In  1804,  a  change  was  made;  and 
Lansingburgh  and  Waterford  became  one 
charge,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Samuel  Blatch- 
ford,  an  Englishman.  He  was  a  strong  charac- 
ter, and  a  man  of  marked  ability  ;  and,  in  his 
case,  the  Church  needed  no  Ruling  Elder. 
During  his  pastorate,  he  taught  in  the  Acade- 
my ;  and  many  of  our  old  citizens,  to-day,  re- 
member their  training  under  Dr.  Blatchford. 
In  Waterford,  the  services,  in  the  old  time,  were 
conducted  in  what,  to-day,  is  known  as  Knick- 
erbocker Hall.  He  could  not  abide  either  cats 
or  cheese  ;  and,  at  a  house  where  he  was  enter- 
tained, it  was  necessary  to  put  both  these  arti- 
cles well  out  of  the  way.  I  remember  his 
coming  to  our  house,  one  afternoon,  to  tea,  and, 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  under  much  em- 
barrassment, he  withdrew.  A  cat  was  subse- 
quently found  sleeping  under  the  bed.  He 
was  a  fine  scholar  and  an  able  preacher,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
society.  He  died  in  1828,  leaving  a  large 
family,  some  of  whom  became  noted  men,  in 
their  day  and  generation.  He  was  buried  here. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Mcllvaine, 
who  remained  but  about  two  years,  and  was 
followed  by  John  M.  McCullough.  He  remain- 
ed four  years;  and,  in  1834,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Benedict  took  the  parish  ;  but  feeble  health 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent spirit ;  and  his  withdrawal  was  mourn- 
ed by  the  congregation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps, 
who  followed  Mr.  Benedict,  remained  but  a 
few  months,  when  failing  health  drove  him  to 
a  warmer  clime,  where  he  soon  died.     He  was 


loved  by  his  congregation ;  and,  although  here 
but  a  short  time,  he  left-warmed  friends  be- 
hind. In  1840,  came  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Symms. 
He  remained  three  years  ;  and  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Villeroy  Reed,  in  1844.  He  was  raised 
here,  being  the  son  of  Ketchel  Reed.  For 
some  time,  he  taught  the  Academy  in  Water- 
ford; and,  by  his  urbane  manners,  won  the 
love  of  his  pupils.  Under  his  pastorate,  the 
present  church-edifice  was  erected,  and  the 
old  Church,  on  the  Green,  sold  and  destroyed. 
Mr.  Reed  won  the  regard  of  his  people  in  an 
eminent  degree  ;  and,  when  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  remove,  his  resignation  was  accepted  with 
unfeigned  sorrow.  I  learn  he  has  since  become 
a  D.  D.  The  present  Pastor,  Rrv.  Mr  Bever- 
age, came  in  1858,  and  still  remains.  It  can 
be  truly  said  of  him,  that  none  among  his  pre- 
decessors obtained  a  more  lasting  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  members.  During  his  minis- 
try, the  Church  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
beautified. 

For  many  long  years,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have 
watched  the  progress  of  this  Society,  I  sat  in 
the  old  school-house,  under  the  preaching  of 
Dr.  Blatchford  :  I  saw  the  church  foundations 
laid,  broad  and  deep,  by  men  of  culture  and 
sound  religious  principles.  Very  many  of  my 
old  acquaintances,  in  that  Church,  have  been 
laid  away,  awaiting  the  resurrection  morning ; 
but  the  truth  of  God  remains,  and  the  Church, 
to-day,  is  a  power  lor  good  in  this  community. 
No  Society  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  pos- 
sesses so  many  working  young  men  and  women 
— in  fact,  to  me,  it  seems  a  peculiarity ;  and, 
as  a  result,  we  find  a  flourishing  Mission 
organization,  inBatestown,  sustained  mainly  by 
the  people  of  this  Society.  May  its  future  be 
like  its  past — and  yet  more  glorious— showing 
to  sister  Churches,  that  its  mission  is  not  to 
teach  the  theology  of  him  of  Geneva,  but  to 
inculcate  the  maxims  and  emulate  the  life  of 
Him  of  Nazareth. 

Old  Man. 

VIII. 
The  Episcopal  Church. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1804,  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  meeting  of  all  persons  in  the  Vil- 
lage, attached  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  to  meet,  on  the  fifth  of  said  month,  at 
the  house  of  David  Smith,  father  ot  the  pres- 
ent Sidney  D.  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
ization. 

They  came  together,  according  to  call,  and 
elected  John  Young  and  David  Smith,  Ward- 
ens, and  John  Rutherford,  William  Bradley, 
Stephen  Ross,  John  Walsh,  Joseph  S.  Mabbett, 
John  Stewart,  Jonathan  Burr,  and  Henry  Davis, 
Vestrymen.     This   was   the   beginning  of  the 
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Episcopal  Society,  in  this  Village.  I  remember 
them  all ;  and,  to-day,  not  one  of  them  is  alive. 
On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  purchase  lots  on 
which  to  erect  a  church-edifice;  and,  in  May,  a 
Committee  was  raised  to  procure  plans  and  es- 
timates. On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month, 
a  seal  was  adopted,  having  for  a  device  a  ship 
and  star.  The  Church,  forty-five  by  fifty-five 
feet,  was  erected  the  same  year.  On  the  nine- 
teenth of  June,  the  Rev.  David  Butler  was 
called ;  he  to  receive  three  hundred  dollars  for 
three-eighths  of  his  time,  the  remainder  being 
devoted  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Troy. 
Toward  building  the  Church,  Trinity  Church, 
in  New  York,  contributed  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars, 

In  1806,  it  was  resolved  that  the  rental  of  the 
pews  should  be  fixed  at  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  Dr.  Butler  was  a  man  of  mind 
and  of  muscle,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
rear  an  infant  Church.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school :  and  we  old  folks  well  remem- 
ber the  high-topped  boots  and  magisterial  step 
of  the  Dominie.  "  Do  you  think  there  is 
"  much  practical  piety  in  your  Church  ?"  said 
Dr.  Beman  to  Dr.  Butler.  "  None  to  boast  of," 
was  the  prompt  reply. 

In  1807,  the  churchyard  was  enclosed.  In 
1842,  Dr.  Butler  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  and  the  Rev.  Parker  Adams  called 
in  his  stead.  In  1818,  Timothy  Leonard,  father 
of  the  present  Dr.  Leonard,  died,  and  left  to 
the  Church  one  thousand  dollars.  In  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Adams  resigned ;  and  the  Vestry  ex- 
tended a  call  to  the  Rev.  George  W.  Upfold, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Illinois,  which  call  was 
accepted.  He  was  to  receive  three  hundred 
dollars  for  half  his  time ;  and,  the  connection 
with  Troy  having  been  severed,  the  other  half 
was  to  be  devoted  to  Waterford,  with  which 
Parish  a  connection  had  been  established.  I 
do  not  remember  when  Dr.  Upfold  resigned, 
but  I  think  it  was  about  1826.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Dorr,  of  whom  I 
have  before  spoken,  in  one  of  my  former  letters, 
Mr.  Dorr  resigned  in  1829.  He  was  much  ad- 
mired by  his  parishioners ;  and  was  very  able  in 
the  pulpit.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very  read- 
able book  entitled  A  History  of  a  Prayer  Booh. 
Resolutions  of  esteem  were  passed  by  the  Ves- 
try, and  of  regret  at  his  removal ;  and  a  Reso- 
lution to  continue  his  salary,  until  the  end  of 
the  current  quarter.  A  copy  of  these  Resolu- 
tions was  forwarded  to  the  Vestry  of  Utica,  to 
which  place  Mr.  Dorr  had  removed. 

During  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Phineas  W. 
Whipple  was  called  to  the  Parish,  and  remain- 
ed until  1840.  He  was  a  man  who  preached 
the  Gospel  and  lived  according  to  its  precepts. 


The  connection  between  this  parish  and  that  of 
Waterford  had  been  severed  before  he  came  • 
and  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  his  charge.  He 
won  the  respect  of  the  other  denominations,  in 
a  great  degree;  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
growth  of  the  parish.  In  1830,  Bishop  Hobart 
died ;  and,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  Church  was  draped  in  black.  Resolutions 
of  respect  and  of  sorrow  were  presented  to  nil 
family.  In  1831,  the  Trustees  of  the  Village 
received  permission  to  place  a  town  clock  in 
the  belfry  of  the  Church.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Whipple,  several  legacies  were 
received  by  the  Church,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  dollars. 

In  1840,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Twing  was  called  to 
the  Parish.  Dr.  Upfold  was  a  man  of  noble 
presence,  and  his  voice  was  as  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  while  reading  the  service  or  preach- 
ing ;  but  Mr.  Twing  was  the  most  impressive 
reader  and  speaker  that  ever  presided  over  this 
Parish.  I  have  heard  them  all.  A  noble  pres- 
ence, a  just  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  a  fine  voice,  and  a  reverential  manner — 
these  were  the  gifts  freely  vouchsafed  to  Mr. 
Twing.  He  had  scarcely  an  enemy  in  the 
Parish,  and  among  the  people  he  was  a  univer- 
sal favorite.  He  was  a  man  of  great  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  whenever  a  poor  man  needed  help, 
for  body  or  soul,  however  unseasonable  the 
hour,  he  could  count  upon  this  most  Christian 
Minister,  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
growth  of  the  Church  ;  and  his  removal  was 
sincerely  mourned  by  numbers  in  and  out  the 
pale  of  his  own  Communion,  During  his  Pas- 
torate, the  Church  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt. 
He  left,  in  1863,  to  assume  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  in  the  Church ;  and,  since  that 
time,  has  resided  in  New  York.* 

The  next  Rector  was  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Cooke,  who  remained  four  years.  Mr.  Cooke 
drew  many  to  his  Church  by  the  beauty  of  his 
singing ;  and,  in  this  direction,  he  was  peerless. 
He  was  very  popular  with  the  young  people  of 
his  Congregation  ;  and  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher  was  high  for  one  of  his  years.  He 
resigned,  in  1867,  to  accept  a  lucrative  position 
in  the  Parish  of  Trinity,  New  York,  where  he 
is  at  present  officiating. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Byran  Hallr 
the  present  Rector,  who,  soon  after  his  induc- 
tion, was  compelled  to  witness  the  burning  of 
the  church-edifice.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Society.  A  building  hallowed  to  the  mem- 
bership by  many  a  solemn  rite.  The  aged  had 
worshipped  in  it,  for  sixty  years.     Their  chil- 


*  Kev.  Doctor  Twing  is  now  one  of  our  neighbors ;  and 
we  can  readily  understand  the  force  of  all  that  is  here  said 
of  him.  Every  body  respects  mm.— Editob  Histobioai. 
Magazine. 
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ad  been  baptized  at  its  altar — had  kne^ 
chancel-rail  for  Confirmation — had  been 
in  wedlock  by  its  white-robed  Priests — 
hen  death  had  claimed  its  victims,  the 
i  Burial  Service  had  been  read  over  their 
is — "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
ust,"  had  often  been  heard  within  t  h 
v  of  its  sacred  walls.  A  new  stone  edi- 
>w  crowns  the  sacred  spot ;  and  the 
;hat  had  echoed  to  the  tread  of  a  Butler, 
►fold,  and  a  Twing,  exist  only  in  the 
d  of  memory. 

Old  Man. 


rHE  EARLY  BAPTISTS,  IN  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK. 

Revs.  A.  Hosmer  and  J.  Lawton. 

article  is  a  careful  re-print  of  an  early  pamphlet 
t  rarity,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Rev.  Charles 
'astor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  at  Morris,  N.  Y. ;  and 
Ine  to  the  belief  that  the  possession  of  a  copy  of 
lerable  work  will  afford  much  pleasure  to  many  of 
lers. 

printiEg  this  interesting  local,  we  have  studiously 
a  the  original,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last;  and, 
■  that  it  may  be  properly  used  by  those  who  shall 
is,  we  have  noted  the  pages  of  the  original  through- 
re-print. 

iroper  to  say  that  the  original  is  an  octavo  of  thirty- 
ages;  poorly  printed,  on  coarse  blue-tinted  paper; 
ltrimmed  edges;  and  that  we  know  of  no  other 
copy.— Editor.  Historical  Magazine.] 

Ith-page.]      A  \  View  \  of  the  I  Rise    and 
se  |   of  the  |  Churches,  j  composing    the  j 
Baptist  Association,  j  By    A.    Hosmer 
Lawton. — 

in'd  in  love,  the  new-born  churches  stand, 
wing  order,  in  this  western  land ; 
aciple,  and  practice  uniform, 
on  the  Rock,  they  bravely  stand  the  storm. 
Bostwick. 

;stown  :  j  Printed  by  Warren  Barnard.  | 

'Back  of  Title-page.]  Advertisement.  |  If 
>ook  should  meet  with  acceptance,  the 
•*s  propose  to  pro-  j  ceed  in  their  collections 
terials  for  publishing  an  account  of  the 
uainder  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  this 
rn  country,  with  other  |  matters  now  ne- 
;ilv  omitted.  We  do  earnestly  request  all 
:  that  |  feel  disposed  to  grant  us  their  as- 
ce,  to  communicate  such  materials  as  | 
thall  conceive  necessary.  | 

[3]      BUTTERNUTS  CHURCH. 

the  month  of  June,  A.  D.  1778,  Ebenezer 
tap  and  Increase  Thurstin,  removed  with 
(families   and   settled   on    the   Butternut 


Creek*  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth 
where  it  empties  into  the  Unadilla  river,  about 
twenty  miles  nearly  southwest  from  the  head 
of  Susquehannah  river.  At  this  time  there 
was  no  English  settlement  to  the  westward  of 
them  nearer  than  Niagara,  in  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  is  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  distance,  the  intermediate  space 
was  filled  with  several  tribes  of  the  aborigines, 
nor  any  inhabitant  in  any  direction  within  six- 
teen miles.  A  few  more  persons  came  on  the 
sBme  summer,  and  made  some  improvements, 
but  in  the  winter  they  returned  (excepting  Ben- 
jamin Lull,  jun.  who  had  married  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Knap  and  lived  in  the 
family  with  him)  and  those  two  families  lived 
alone  through  the  winter.  Ebenezer  Knap  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Warwick  under  the  care  of  Elder  James 
Benedict.  These  persons  notwithstanding  their 
local  situation,  and  their  distance  from  civilized 
people,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  of 
religion ;  but  upon  their  arrival  in  this  inhos- 
pitable wild  they  set  up  a  religious  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Knap, 
in  which  they  attended  to  singing,  exhorting 
and  praying.  But  without  any  visible  effect  on 
the  minds  of  their  children  until  the  February 
following,  when  on  one  Friday  evening  Eliza- 
beth Lull,  wife  of  Benjamin  Lull,  jun.  arose 
from  her  bed  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and 
coming  down  stairs  she  repeated  the  following 
words : 

"  Shall  Simon  bear  thy  cross  alone, 
"  And  other  saints  go  free ; 
k'  Each  saint  of  thine  shall  find  his  own, 
"  And  there  is  one  for  me." 

"  I  have  lived  sixteen  years  ;  and  never  had 
"  a  good  thought,  spake  a  good  word,  or  did  a 
"  good  deed."  This  made  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  her  sister  Martha,  and  likewise 
upon  her  husband.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
Lord  began.  Ebenezer  Knap  was  gone  from 
home  f  and  they  had  no  earthly  instructor  than 
their  mother.  They  continued  in  this  exercise 
of  mind  until  April,  when  Mrs.  Lull  and  her 
sister  Martha  were  brought  into  liberty.  In 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  seven  more 
families  moved  into  the  settlement  and  united 
with  them  in  their  religious  meetings.  This 
summer  was  a  comfortable  time  with  them,  in 
the  former  part  of  which  Increase  Thurstin's 
wife  was  brought  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  to- 
gether with  Caleb  Lull  son  of  Benjamin  Lull, 


*  This  Creek  is  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  three 
Patents  cornering  on  the  bank  thereof,  at  which  place  grew 
three  Butternut  trees,  which  were  marked. 

t  He  went  away  from  home  in  December,  and  returned 
in  April. 
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senior,  and  many  others  appeared  under  deep 
exercises  of  mind  on  account  of  their  souls.  It 
continued  a  cpmfortable  season  with  them  until 
the  summer  following. 

In  June  1775,  one  Jackson  was  killed  by  an 
Indian  on  the  Butter[4]nut  Creek  about  two 
miles  from  the  settlement ;  it  was  supposed  the 
Indian  murdered  him  for  his  money. 

In  A.  D.  1776,  the  inhabitants  began  to  be 
distressed  by  the  war,  and  had  no  more  peace 
until  they  were  deprived  of  most  of  their  effects 
and  forced  to  break  up  their  settlement  and 
retire  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  a  party  of  men 
were  sent  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  who 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of 
neutrality  and  disarmed  them. 

In  A.  D.  1777,  a  party  of  the  British  came 
into  the  settlement,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  swear  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King 
of  Britain. 

In  1778,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that 
the  inhabitants  had  violated  their  oath,  and 
supplied  the  enemy  with  provision,  Two  com- 
panies were  sent  from  the  garrison  at  Cherry- 
Valley,  who  took  the  principal  men  prisoners, 
and  drove  away  all  the  cattle  they  could  find. 
The  prisoners  were  carried  to  Cherry  Valley 
and  examined,  then  sent  to  Albany  and  confin- 
ed. In  September  the  same  year  a  party  of 
the  Oneida  Indians  came  and  took  away  ail  the 
men  that  were  left,  except  one  who  was  ab- 
sent ;  and  carried  them  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
delivered  them  as  prisoners  to  the  garrison 
under  pretence  that  they  took  them  on  their 
way  to  Niagara.  The  women  and  children 
were  now  left  alone  surrounded  by  hostile  sav- 
ages and  howling  beast  of  prey. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  Indians  were  gone, 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  Benjamin  Lull,  senior  be- 
ing deprived  of  her  family  (which  consisted  of 
her  husband  and  five  sons,  who  were  all  taken 
prisoners)  formed  the  resolution  of  leaving  the 
place  ;  accordingly  she  set  out  (accompanied 
with  another  woman,  who  carried  with  her  two 
small  children)  through  the  wood  for  Cherry- 
Valley,  where  they  arrived  after  two  days 
travel,  in  which  they  endured  great  distress,  on 
account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  way,  continual 
fears  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  it  rained 
exceeding  hard,  and  at  night  they  took  up 
their  lodging  in  an  old  hut  and  made  their  bed 
of  some  oat-straw.  The  distance  they  travelled 
was  about  thirty-two  miles.  Mrs.  Lull  was  at 
this  time  about  57  years  of  age,  and  carried  a 
pack  that  was  judged  to  weigh  about  thirty 
weight. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  the  prisoners  were 
released,  as  there  was   nothing  found  against 


them.     They  immediately  removed  their 
lies  back  into  the  old  settlements.     Thus  W* 
these  people  driven  from  their  habitations  a:  J 
passing  through  scenes  of  anxiety  and  distn 
which  must  affect  the  feeling  heart  with  e? 
site  sensations. 

But  through  all   their  distress  and  dang 
kind   providence  protected  them,  so   that 
lives  were  lost  except  Jackson's  aforesaid. 
1783  Benjamin  Lull  with  his  wife  and  one  s 
returned    to    the  settlement    and  lived  ale 
through  the  winter. 

In  1784,  four  more  families  returned. 
1785  they  again  set  up  religious  meetin. 
About  the  year  1787,  they  had  preaching  pi 
of  [5  j  the  time  and  were  baptized  by  Elder  Coi 
stock  who  had  collected  a  small  church 
Coopei\s  patent,  but  he  dying  soon  after.  1 
church  became  extinct. 

In  A.  D.  1792,  Elder  Craw  from  Greet 
visited  them,  preached  and  baptized  two  pi 
sons ;  May  16,  1793  a  number  of  Baptist  pi' 
fessors  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lull, : 
Unadilla*  for  conferences  after  an  agreeab 
interview  in  which  they  found  a  union  of  se. 
timent  respecting  doctrine  and  discipline,  th 
adjourned  their  meeting. 

June  1793,  they  again  met  and  after  furth 
conversation  they  read  and  adopted  a  covenar 
and  agreed  to  call  a  council. 

August  28th,  1793  a  council  consisting 
the  Elder  and  delegates  from  Greenfield  churc 
met,  and  after  inspecting  their  doings,  ga1 
them  fellowship  as  a  church  in  sister  relation 
Their  number  was  five  males,  and  five  female 
This  church  lies  southwesterly  from  SpringSel 
about  thirty  five  miles. 

Ebenezer  Knap  and  his  wife  are  yet  niembe' 
of  the  church  and  they  have  the  pleasure  ( 
seeing  their  two  daughters  (their  only  survivin 
children)  one  of  their  sons  in  law,  and  six  ( 
their  grand  children)  in  the  same  church  wit 
them. 


SPRINGFIELD. 

IN  1787  there  was  a  collection  of  nineBabtis 
professors  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  but  wer 
not  regularly  organized  as  a  church  :  they  cor 
tinued  in  this  situation  until  1789,  when  Eldt 
Furman  removed  to  that  place,  whose  labor  i 
the  Gospel  (by  the  divine  blessing)  prove 
successful.  In  February  the  same  year  th 
work  of  the  Lord  began,  and  on  the  13th  day  c 
March  following  Elder  Furman,  with  twent 
more,  united  with  them  in  Covenant,  and  nov 


*  This  settlement,  with  the  adjacent  country  was  the 
known  by  the  name  of  Unadilla,  but  is  since  divided  mt 
four  towns. 
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ered  themselves  a  gospel  church,  and  in 
rds  of  Elder  Furman,  "  this  was  a  beau- 
sight,  a  glorious  day  in  the  wilderness.1' 
vere  now  thirty  in  number  walking  to- 

in  union  and  harmony  :  This  was  the 
aptist  Church  erected  in  this  once  howl- 
aert.  The  work  of  God  still  continued 
fore  the  end  of  January  following,  thir- 
miore  were  added  to  the  church. 
793  God  again  visited  them  with  a  small 

and  seven  were  added  to  the  church. 
;796  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  pour  out  his 
*among  them    again,  and   fourteen  were 

to  the  church.  This  church  from  the 
king  has  been  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
vored  with  additions  yearly.  Elder  Fur- 
i;ill  continus  his  labours  among  them,  and 
>re  received  information  that  God  is  again 
ig  them,  and  a  .work  of  reformation  is 
on  in  that  place. 


FIRST  CHURCH  BURLINGTON. 

the  27th  of  November  A.  D.  1793,  a 
sr  of  Baptist  pro[6]fessors  met  at  the  house 
)ther  E.  Leonard  in  the  easterly  part  of 
igton  for  conference.  Part  of  these  were 
ers  of  churches  in  the  older  towns,  others 
>een  members  of  a  church  which  arose 
nder  the  auspices  of  an  Elder  Comstock, 
e  dying,  they  lost  their  visibility.  From 
time  they  continued  their  conferences; 
leard  the  relations  of  those  who  were  un- 
:ed,  until  the  4th  of  January,  1794,  when 
joied  to  send  for  a  council.  March  28th, 
the  council  consisting  only  of  the  Elder 
lessengers  from  the  church  in  Springfield, 
ned,  and  after  examining  their  articles 
ovenant,  gave  them  fellowship  as  a  sister 
h.  Their  numbers  were  ten.  This  church 
southwesterly    from    Springfield,  distant 

24  miles.* 


FAIRFIELD  and  PALATINE, 

March  1793  Elder  Butler  removed  his 
y  to  the  Royal  Grant.  In  April  following 
>  conferences  to  see  if  they  could  be  agreed 
ne  together  as  a  gospel  church,  they  con- 
i  until  July  1794,  when  they  entered  into 
ant  and  were  fellowshipt  by  Elder  Cor- 

Their  number  was  14.  Lies  north  from 
gfield  22  miles. 


is  church  hae  never  heen  in  very  flourishing  circnm- 
i,  owing  as  we  conceive,  to  some  injudicious  conduct 
person  who  had  the  lead  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 


NORWICH  FIRST  CHURCH. 

ON  the  9th  of  June,  A.  D.  1792,  a  number  of 
Baptist  professors  living  on  the  Governor's 
purchase  upon  the  west  side  of  Unadilla  river, 
met  in  conference  chose  a  moderator  and  clerk, 
proceeded  to  give  a  relation  of  their  Christian 
experience  ;  and  made  otjier  inquiries  necessary 
to  the  gaining  an  acquaintance  and  obtaining 
fellowship  with  each  other.  These  conferences 
were  continued  ;  and  such  fellowship  obtained, 
that  on  the  27th  of  November  1793,  they  agreed 
to  send  for  a  council  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Simeon  Camp  on  the  Unadilla  river,  on  the 
20th  of  January  1794  ;•  on  said  day  Elder  Jo- 
seph Craw  and  one  Brother  from  Greenfield 
church  f  attended  (the  other  churches  failed) 
where  after  inquiring  into  their  doings,  gave 
them  fellowship  as  a  church  in  gospel  order, 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  First 
Church  iu  Norwich.  Their  numbers  were 
eleven.  This  church  lies  southwesterly  from 
the  church  in  Springfield  about  forty-two  miles. 


SECOND  CHURCH  in  BURLINGTON. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794,  the  in- 
habitants on  Wharton  creek,  in  the  town  of 
Burlington,  generally  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
[7]  Methodist  order.  About  the  first  of  March 
1794,  Deacon  Martin  Luther  removed  into  this 
place,  when  he  and  Brother  J.  Vaughn  had 
conversation  on  the  propriety  of  setting  up  a 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
agreed  to  appoint  a  conference  at  Brother 
Vaughn's  on  the  13th  day  of  March  1794.  Ac- 
cordingly a  number  of  the  inhabitants  met  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed ;  when  after 
duly  considering  of  the  matter,  those  of  the 
Baptist  sentiment  agreed  to  set  up  a  meeting, 
which  was  cordially  acceded  to  by  the  Method- 
ists.— At  the  next  conference  which  was  held 
soon  after  a  number  of  persons  gave  a  relation 
of  their  experiences  which  was  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  was  a  very  comfortable  time,  for  it 
appeared  evident  that  the  Lord  was  present  by 
the  gracious  influence  of  his  holy  spirit,  and 
pleasing  symptoms  of  an  approaching  reforma- 
tion were  discoverable. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1794,  a  number  of  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  convenanted  together  as 
a  church  of  Christ. 

April  20th  1794  they  voted  for  a  council,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  fellowship  as  a  sister 
church. 

May  16th  1794,  a  council  consisting  of  the 
following   churches,  viz.  Springfield,  First  in 


t  This  church  belongs  to  the  Shaftsbury  Association, 
is  distant  from  this  place  about  100  miles. 
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Burlington,  and  Unadilla,  convened  at  the 
house  of  Paul  Gardner,  where  after  proper  in- 
quiries respecting  their  faith  and  practice  pro- 
ceeded to  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship.— their  number  was  nine.  From  the  5th 
of  April  to  the  18th  of  May,  meetings  were  fre- 
quently held,  and  at  every  meetiug  there  were 
some  who  gave  a  relation  of  their  experience, 
so  that  on  the  said  18th  day  Elder  Furman 
visited  them,  preached,  baptized  23  persons 
and  brake  bread  to  the  church.  From  this 
time  there  was  an  increasing  attention  among 
the  people.  At  almost  every  meetng  some 
gave  a  relation  of  their  experience,  until  the 
29th  of  June,  when  Elder  Caleb  Nichols  from 
the  Shaftsbury  association  visited  them,  preach- 
ed, baptized  28  persons,  and  brake  bread  to 
116,  a  number  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
churches  in  this  vicinity.  The  work  was  car- 
ried on  with  power  until  the  October  following 
when  their  number  increased  to  ninety-eight. 
This  church  lies  southwesterly  from  Springfield, 
distant  28  miles. 


THIRD  CHURCH  IN  BURLINGTON. 

IN  March  1793,  Jonathan  Pettit  and  Stephen 
Taylor  set  up  a  religious  meeting  on  the  Lord's 
day,  in  the  northwest  part  of  Burlington,  and 
continued  the  same  until  December  following, 
when  Elder  Furman  visited  them,  baptized  two 
persons,  and  advised  them  to  attend  religious 
conferences  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ac- 
quaintance and  union  in  order  for  coming  into 
church  order  ;  accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  March 
1794,  they  met  in  conference  and  eleven  per- 
sons related  their  experience,  gave  mutual  satis- 
faction and  union  was  obtained.  They  kept 
up  their  conferences  until  May  1.1th  1794,  when 
they  voted  to  call  a  council,  having  before 
covenanted  together.  A  council  consisting  of 
messengers  from  the  following  churches,  viz. 
Springfield,  .[8]  First  and  Second  in  Burlington, 
convened  at  Brother  Timothy  Taylor's  in  Bur- 
lington, where  after  examining  their  articles 
and  covenant,  the  council  unanimously  gave 
them  fellowship  as  a  church  m  gospel  order. 
Their  numbers  were  eleven.  The  church  lies 
southwesterly  from  Springfield  distant  about 
30  miles. 


RICHFIELD  alias  EXETER. 

A  NUMBER  of  Baptist  professors  from  dif- 
ferent places,  having  moved  into  that  part  of 
Richfield  now  called  Exeter,  did  on  the  28th  of 
December  1793,  agree  to  set  up  a  meeting  on 
the  Lord's  day  for  religious  worship.  On  tbe 
24th  of  April  1794,  they  met  at  Brother  Thomas 
Hedge's  to  confer  on  the  propriety  of  forming  a 


church  in  gospel  order ;  but  many 
not  having  as  yet  received  letters  of  ( 
from  the  churches  to  which  they 
they  concluded  to  adjourn  until  th 
June  1794,  to  meet  at  the  same  place.- 
ingly  on  said  day  they  met,  and  f 
agreement,  they  voted  to  consider  t 
as  a  church  in  gospel  order.  The 
Springfield  and  the  first  church  in  B 
having  been  previously  invited,  met 
delegates  and  formed  a  council  for  th 
of  inspecting  their  doings ;  when,  ai 
did  examination,  they  gave  them  fell 
a  church  in  gospel  order.  Their  nur 
This  church  lies  west  from  Springfiel 
about  seventeen  miles.  Fifteen  mem 
added  within  fifteen  months  from  thi 


STEWART'S  PATENT,  alias  FIRST 

A  NUMBER  of  persons  living  on 
patent,  in  the  town  of  Otsego,  did  oi 
of  March,  1794,  set  up  a  religious 
On  the  10th  of  April  the  same  year,  tl 
conference  and  began  to  tell  their  ei 
to  each  other,  and  entered  into  a  ecr 
gether  to  keep  up  the  public  worshi 
and  family  prayer.  July  18th  1794, 
ceeded  to  receive  others  into  thei 
upon  their  giving  a  relation  of  a  worl 
upon  their  souls. — November  30th  11 
Furman  preached  and  baptized  five 
In  conference  on  the  10th  of  Deceu 
they  proceeded  to  examine  the  art 
covenant  which  had  previously  been  ( 
when  finding  a  good  agreement,  thej 
send  to  Springfield  church  to  come  ar 
into  their  faith  and  order.  Decen 
1794,  Elder  Furman  and  four  Brett 
him,  came  and  examined  into  their  cl 
gave  them  fellowship  as  a  church  of 
Their  number  twelve.  This  church 
from  Springfield  church,  distant  ab 
miles. 


M     SECOND  CHURCH  OTSEG' 

IN  the  year  1791  a  number  of  pers< 
a  religious  meeting,  The  year  f 
Elder  James  Bacon  came  into  the 
began  to  preach  to  the  people,  bapti: 
and  continued  with  them  for  [9]  the 
two  years ;  and  then  returned  to  Coi 
About  this  time  B'r  John  Bostwick 
improve  by  way  of  doctrine  among  tl 
On  the  20th  of  May  1795  they  met  i 
ence  and  deliberated  on  the  propriety 
ing  a  church.  On  the  4th  Wednesday 
following  they  again  met  in  confer* 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  church 
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lent,  and  a  covenant  was  agreed  to,  and  they 
oted  to  call  a  council  to  give  them  fellowship. 
m  the  19th  of  August  1795  pursuant  to  a  re- 
vest, a  council  consisting  of  the  following 
ihurches,  (viz)  Springfield  and  Franklin,  con- 
iened  and  gave  them  fellowship  as  a  church  in 
gospel  order.  Their  number  was  12.  This 
ihurch  lies  southwesterly  from  Springfield,  dis- 
ant  about  20  miles. 


OTEGO  formerly  SECOND  UNADILLA. 

IN  the  year  1790  three  Baptist  professors 
loved  into  the  town  of  Unadilla,  near  the 
iouth   of  Otego  creek,  and  soon  set  up  the 

orship  of  God  on  Lord's  day :  the  country 
eing  new  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  people 
>  assemble,  especially  on  evenings,  on  which 
ccasions  they  made  use  of  torches  to  light 
lem  through  the  Indian  paths  to  their  habita- 
ons.  At  a  certain  time  a  number  of  rude 
srsons  made  an  agreement  to  break  up  their 
leeting ;  but  before  the  time  came  they  were 
Mivinced  of  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct, 
ad  desisted  from  their  purpose.  About  this 
me  they  were  involved  in  some  trials  by 
sason  of  false  brethren,  who  came  in  among 
lem.  In  the  years  1792  and  1793  some  minis- 
irs  visited  them,  a  small  reformation  took 
lace  and  five  persons  were  baptized.     In  1794 

veral  professors  moved  into  the  place  and 
lited  with  them  in  the  worship  of  God.  In 
T95  they  met  and  gave  a  relation  of  their 
hristian  experience  to  each  other,  and  obtain- 
i  fellowship,  agreed  upon  articles  and  coven- 
it,  and  voted  to  send  for  a  council.  August 
)th  1795  A  council  consisting  of  Springfield 
id  Franklin  churches  convened  and  gave 
tern  fellowship  as  a  church.  Their  number 
15.  It  lies  southwesterly  from  Springfield 
istant  about  thirty-five  miles.     .    .  :3$| 


OTSEGO  ASSOCIATION. 

IN  the  year  1789  Elder  William  Furraan  re- 
oved  with  his  tainily  into  the  town  of  Spring- 
sld,  in  the  county  of  Otsego,  state  of  New 
ork.  This  town  lies  at  the  north  end  of  Ot- 
go  lake,  and  about  15  miles  south  of  Mohawk 
ver ;  and  about  60  miles  west  of  Albany.  At 
is  time  there  was  no  Baptist  church  in  all 
is  extensive  country.  Eld'r  Furman  was  at 
is  time  about  forty  years  ot  age,  he  is  of  a 
iddling  stature,  robust  constitution,  fitted  to 
dure  hardships,  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gen- 
disposition,  affable  in  conversation,  meek 
d  winning  in  his  preaching ;  sound  in  doc- 
die,  in  exhortation  excels,  his  gifts  seem  to 
mostly  of  the  exhortative  kind ;  yet,  he  is 


capable  of  handling  a  text  doctrinally  to  tho 
satisfaction  of  the  lovers  [10]  of  truth.  He  is  of 
deep  penetration  and  sound  judgment,  which 
renders  him  eminently  useful  in  councils.  He 
was  the  first  minister  who  was  settled  in  this 
wilderness,  who  was  particularly  useful  in 
planting  churches,  and  promoting  the  rise  ot 
this  Association.  Having  the  glory  of  God  in 
view,  and  desirous  of  the  increase  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  he  spared  no  pains,  but  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  glorious  purposes.  He  may 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  these 
churches,  God  has  remarkably  blessed  his  labors 
with  abundant  success.  He  now  rejoices  to 
see  the  happy  effects  of  his  unwearied  pains  in 
the  service  of  his  Lord. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1794  he  proposed 
to  the  churches  to  meet  in  a  conference,  to 
consult  the  propriety  of  forming  an  Association 
of  these  churches.  Accordingly  seven  churches 
met  by  their  delegates  on  the  4th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1794,  at  the  house  of  B'rWm.  Go  - 
Burlington.  Eld'rs  Werden,  Cornell  and  C 
belonging  to  the  Shaftsbury  Association  being 
present,  took  seat  with  them.  After  an  agree- 
able conference  on  the  subject,  they  adjourned 
until  the  2nd  Thursday  in  January,  1795,  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Paul  Gardner,  in  Burling- 
ton. 

January  8th,  1795,  the  churches  again 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  two  more  were 
added,  Sentiments  of  an  Association  and  the 
platform  thereof  were  read,  and  agreed  to  refer 
them  to  the  churches,  requesting  them  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  meet  at  the  meeting  house  in 
Springfield,  on  the  2d  day  of  September  next, 
invested  with  power  to  decide  on  the  propriety 
of  forming  an  Association. 

Adjourned. 

September  2d  1795. 

The  delegates  from  the  churches  met. 

Introductory  Sermon,  from  Luke  xxiv.  26,  by 

Elder  Ashbel    Hosmer.*     A   Moderator    and 

Clerk  were  chosen.     Letters  from  the  churches 

were  read,  and  the  following  list  taken  : 

Churches.  Ministers,  Number*. 


Springfield, 
1st  Burlington, 
2d  Burlington, 
3d  Burlington, 
Norwich, 
1st  Unadilla, 
Richfield, 


William  Furman, 


Ashbel  Hosmer, 


56 
22 
101 
10 
30 
17 
22 


*  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  a  church  in  Connec- 
ticut but  having  removed  his  family  into  Burlington,  and 
residing  with  the  second  church  in  that  place,  was  sent  as 
one  of  their  delegates  to  this  Conference, 
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Stuart's  Patent, 

Schuyler, 

Charlestown 


John  Hammond, 
Elijah  Herrick, 
[ll]Norway  Palatine,Joel  Butler, 

2d  Unadilla, 

Otsego,  


13  Churches. 


5  Ministers. 


21 
63 
24 
31 
15 
12 

424 


Mote  the  three  last  mentioned  churches  had  not 
before  attended  the  conference. 


Eld'rs  Cornell  and  Finds  by  appointment 
from  the  Shaftsbury  Association  being  present, 
took  seat  in  the  conference.  Adjourned  until 
8  o'Clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Sept.  3,  8  o'Clock. 

Sermon  by  Eld'r  Cornell  from  Timothy  n.  3. 
After  a  short  intermission  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. A  Platform  and  plan  of  union  for  these 
churches  was  read  and  unanimously  agreed 
upon. 

The  delicate  circumstances  in  which  the  in- 
fant churches,  in  this  extensive  territory  were 
placed,  rendered  them  liable  to  impositions 
from  artful  and  designing  men ;  and  several 
such  of  dangerous  principles  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices having  already  obtruded  themselves  upon 
these  new  settlements,  it  became  io.dispensably 
necessary  that  some  method  should  be  devised 
to  prevent  such  impositions  in  future,  and  to 
keep  out  of  our  connexion  all  persons  sustain- 
ing such  characters.  Therefore  the  conference 
appointed  Eld.  Cornell  to  examine  each  church 
respecting  their  faith  and  practice,  and  each 
minister  concerning  his  character.  After  which 
the  aforementioned  churches  and  minister  be- 
ing found  in  a  circumstance  to  unite,  they 
UNANIMOUSLY  voted  to  consider  themselves 
at  this  and  future  meetings  as  an  Association, 
by  the  name  of  the  Otsego  Association.  The 
Elders  and  brethren  present  gave  them  fellow- 
ship as  an  Association. 

"Voted  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Shaftsbury  and  Danbury  Associations. 

Voted  to  meet  annually  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  September  at  10  o'Clock  A.  M. 

This  being  the  first  interview  of  this  nature 
ever  enjoyed  in  this  western  country,  it  was  ap- 
parently crowned  with  a  divine  blessing. — 
The  presence  of  Jehovah  was  really  felt,  and 
the  souls  of  God's  people  expanded  with  joy. 
Some  who  came  to  the  meeting  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  the  forming  of  an  Association, 
were  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  God  was 
with  them;  and  their  souls  rejoiced  in  the 
union  of  these  infant  churches.  Indeed  it  was 
a  pleasing  and  interesting  scene,  to  behold  the 
little  churches  scattered  throughout  this  exten- 


sive land,  coming  up  out  of  the  wilderness  and 
uniting  together  in  an  Associate  capacity 
thereby  exhibiting  what  the  Lord  had  done 
and  was  still  doing  in  this  once  howling  desert. 
In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  churches  in  this  connexion,  we 
shall  present  him  with  some  extracts  from  their 
[12]  yearly  letters  to  the  Association,  so  far  as 
we  are  able. 

Extracts  of  letters  to  the  Association  for  1795. 

Butternts  alias  "  It  seems  to  be  a  winter 
1st  Unadilla.  season  with  us,  yet  at  our  last 
"  conference  we  had  a  very  comfortable  time.— 
"  Our  frozen  hearts  began  to  thaw  ;  and  our  cold 
"  affections  began  to  flame.  We  felt  a  little  of 
"'  our  first  love,  and  our  desire  is  that  thebleed- 
"  ing  cause  of  God  may  be  built  up ;  that  Zion 
"  may  travel  and  Satan's  kingdom  may  fall  to 
"  the  ground." 

1st  Otsego  alias  Stu-        "  We  have  to  bless  God 
art's  Patent.  "  that  when  we  put  our 

"  trust  in  him  he  never  proves  a  barren  wilder- 
"  ness  to  our  souls,  but  is  as  the  shadow  of  a 
"  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  We  have  gone 
"  through  some  trials  at  times  ;  but  the  Lord 
"  has  helped  us.  We  have  some  encourage* 
"  ment — many  attentive  to  hear  the  word  and 
"  convicted  we  trust.  We  wish  that  brotherly 
"  love  may  continue." 

Exeter  alias  First  "  We  have  reastm  to  bless 
Richfield.  "  God  that  not  only  peace 
"  and  harmony  abound,  but  we  have  some  ad- 
"  ditions  and  it  appears  that  the  Lord  is  at 
"  work  on  the  minds  of  others." 
Spring-        "  Approves   of  the   platform,  and 

field.  "  desires  the  association  of  the 
"  churches." 

Third  Burlington.         "  Peace    and    harmony 

"  among  us." 

Schuyler  and        "  Wishing  that  practical  God- 

Whitestown.  "liness  may  be  zealously  attend- 
"  ed  by  the  churches — we  have  reason  to  speak 
"  of  the  goodness  of  God  that  we  have  addi- 
"tions  to  the  church,  while  we  lament  that 
"  some  have  of  late-leit  us  and  embraced  her- 
"  etical  principles." 

Second  Bur-        "The   church  in   comfortable 
lington.        '*  circumstances,  pray  for  the  up- 
"  building  of  the  cause  of  truth." 

Second  Otsego.     "  Desirous  of  union." 

Norway  and  "  We  rejoice  that  God  has  put 
Palatine.  "  it  into  the  heart  of  any  of  hi& 
"  people  to  seek  for  the  advancement  of  hi& 
"•glory,  and  the  building  up  of  Zion  in  the 
"world." 


Otego  alias  Se- 
cond Unadilla. 


"  In    comfortable    circum- 
stances,  desirous    for    the 
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'advancement  of  the  Rideeuier's  kingdom." 

Chirlestown.         '*  Small  and  feeble,  recommend 
"themselves  to  the  prayers  of  God's  people." 

First  Norwich.     "  In  a  comfortable  state." 

{To  be  continued.) 


VII.— FLOTSAM. 


"  What's  in  a  Name  ?" — Among  recent 
miscellaneous  items  in  the  Transcript,  I  have 
noticed  the  following  : 

"Mr.  Stickerly,  a  happy  parent  in  Ohio, 
u  named  his  children  '  One,'  '  Two,'  -  Three,' 
"  &c,  as  they  arrived,  without  regard  to  sex. 
"  General  Two  Stickerly  was  a  successful  Briga- 
"  dier  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion." 

The  "  Mr.  Stickerly  "  referred  to  was  Mr.  B. 
F.  Stickney  ;  not,  originally,  "a  happy  parent  in 
'k  Ohio,"  but  in  New  Hampshire,  near  my  na- 
tive town.  My  boyish  remembrance  of  him 
was  as  the  keeper  of  a  country  tavern — a  man 
of  many  reputed  peculiarities — one  of  which 
was  the  inscribing  on  his  tavern-sign,  besides 
the  usual  painting  of  his  name  and  a  spread- 
eagle,  or  head  of  Washington,  perhaps,  the 
words,  "  A  bad  harbor  is  better  than  none.,, 
From  this  came  the  unfortunate  designation  of 
"  bad  harbor"  in  connection  with  his  establish- 
ment, which,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  lost 
him  some  custom. 

Another  whim  of  his  was  the  numbering  of 
his  children  ;  not,  as  is  stated,  "  without  regard 
11  to  sex,"  but  as  confined  to  the  boys — for  one 
of  the  girls,  as  I  remember,  was  named  Indiana  ; 
and  I  think  the  name  of  some  State  was  given 
to  each  of  the  others.  I  recollect  seeing,  and 
talking  with,  Two  Stickney,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
visiting  his  relatives  in  New  Hampshire,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  ;  and  have,  since  and 
before  our  War  of  the  Rebellion,  heard  of  him 
as  somewhat  distinguished  in  the  border 
troubles  that  once  existed  between  Michigan 
and  Ohio.  The  father,  Benjamin  F.  Stickney — 
who  was  early  appointed  by  our  Government  as 
Indian  Agent  at  the  West,  and  left  New  Hamp- 
shire for  that  section  of  country — I  met  and 
passed  an  evening  with,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  near  his  residence  on  the  Maumee-river,  in 
Ohio.  I  found  him  quite  intelligent,  although, 
of  course,  far  advanced  in  age. 

Mr.  Stickney's  first  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
his  children,  was  a  daughter  of  General  John 
Stark,  of  Revolutionary  memory.  He  had  mar- 
ried again ;  and  his  last  wife  was  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  early  printers  and  publishers  of 
Washington  City.  The  peculiarity  of  number- 
ing the  children  was  always  ascribed  to  th 
Hist.  Mag,     Vol.  IX.     Juxe.     4 


father.  But  it  is  rather  a  singular  fact  (there 
being  no  blood  affinity  between  them)  that  a 
whim,  almost  as  peculiar,  should  have  actuated 
a  brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  Cameron  of  Caledonia- 
count}*,  Vermont,  who  married  another  daugh- 
ter of  General  Stark,  in  giving  a  daughter  bom 
to  them  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  o.  k. 
— Boston  Transcript,  May  13,  1871. 


John  C.  Calhoun's  Fogyism. — The  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  John  C.  Calhoun  is  told  by 
William  Schouler,  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  :  "  Some  time  before 
"  1840,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  to  Mr.  Lawrence  that 
"  he  had  been  adding  to  his  landed  estates,  and 
"  would  like  to  obtain  a  loan  of  ten  thousand 
"  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  in  Boston,  where 
"  money  was  more  plenty  than  in  South  Caro- 
"  lina,  and  the  rate  of  interest  not  so  high,  for 
"  the  payment  of  which  he  would  give  his 
"  notes  and  a  mortgage  upon  his  estate,  which 
"  would  be  ample  security.  Mr.  Lawrence  said 
"  he  consulted  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  and  one  or 
"  two  other  wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  upon 
-'  the  subject ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  raise  the 
"  money  for  him,  and  take  no  security  for  the 
"  payment  but  his  own  note.  Mr.  Lawrence 
''informed  Mr.  Calhoun  of  the  arrangement 
"  which  he  had  made  ;  and  expressed  his  grati- 
"  fication  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  himself 
11  and  a  few  of  his  friends  to  do  a  kindness  to 
"  one  so  distinguished,  whose  life  had  been  de- 
"  voted  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Mr. 
"  Calhoun  immediately  wrote  back,  declining 
11  the  offer  and  withdrawing  his  original  request. 
11  He  said  it  did  not  agree  with  his  sense  of 
"  propriety  to  accept  a  loan  upon  such  terms  ; 
"  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  he 
"  did  not  wish  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  sense  of 
"  obligation  to  any  one." — Albany  Argus. 


Antiquities  of  Iredell-county,  North 
Carolina. — One  mile,  North  of  the  Placebo 
Houston  homestead,  on  the  waters  of  Bryant- 
branch  and  Kennedy-creek,  were  discovered 
"  prospect-holes,"  which,  we  think,  were  dug 
long  before  our  ancestors  moved  to  this  section 
of  the  country. 

We  never  heard  any  of  our  forefathers  say 
anything  about  miners  ever  having  been  in  this 
country,  hunting  for  gold,  in  their  day. 

The  --  prospect-holes,"  on  the  hill-side,  near 
Bryant-branch,  are  not  more  than  ten  feet 
apart ;  higher  up  on  the  ridge,  however,  they 
are  some  fifty  feet  apart,  or  probably  more. 
The  kt  lead  "  or  "  lode  "  can  be  traced  to  the 
Yadkin-county  li*?,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles. 
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The  "lead"  runs  North-east  and  South- 
west, as  is  the  case  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Some  of  the  pits,  or  "  prospect-holes,"  We 
opened.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  which 
is,  that  there  is  a  hard,  blue  rock  bottom, 
■which  is  very  heavy,  and  which,  we  think, 
contains  some  precious  metal. 

It  is  our  opinion,  that  this  "  lead  "  contains 
silver  or  some  other  valuable  metal,  which  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  as  the  miners,  who 
have  been  introduced  into  this  section,  have 
always  been  told  to  "  hunt  for  gold,"  and  thus, 
in  hunting  for  gold,  lost  sight  of  the  other 
precious  metals.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  heaps  of  rock  which  have  generally  been 
designated  as  Indian  graves,  were  thrown  up 
by  persons  who  visited  this  country,  centuries 
ago,  when  it  was  a  vast  prairie,  as  land-marks 
by  which  they  could  retrace  their  steps  to 
their  headquarters  or  boats ;  for,  in  those  days, 
mathematics  had  not  been  reduced  to  practical 
use,  as  they  now  are. 

Such  conclusions  we  never  could  have 
drawn,  had  not  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  business,  for  several  years. 
in  the  West,  suggested  it. 

The  miners,  whoever  they  wTere,  operated 
just  as  the  miners  of  the  present  day.  We 
also  think  that  we  can  discover  traces  of  a 
trench  which  conveyed  water  into  a  sluice- 
box;  and,  judging  from  the  suitability  of  the 
situation  and  the  pits,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  we  are  right  in  our  conjectures.  Large 
trees  have  grown  up  in  some  of  the  pits  and 
upon  the  mounds  composed  of  the  earth 
thrown  up. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Somebody 
has  been  here.  Who  and  where  from  ? — States- 
mile,  JSf.  C,  American. 


The  American  Cromwells. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  lately  declared  that 
"  the  historic  name  of  Cromwell  has  had  no 
"  living  representative  since  1799,"  meaning, 
we  suppose,  that  neither  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Henry  VIII's  Minister,  nor  Oliver  Cromwell, 
his  greater  kinsman,  have  any  descendants  of 
that  name  now  living.  This  is  very  likely  to 
be  true  ;  but  there  are,  in  this  country,  descend- 
ants of  Oliver  Cromwell  who  do  not  bear  the 
name,  as  the  Chenoweths,  descended  from  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell,  who  settled  in 
Virginia,  and  others  of  various  names. 

As  for  the  Cromwells  in  this  country,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  are  descend- 
ed from  Oliver,  for  there  was  a  family  of  the 
name,  settled  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, while  Oliver  was  living.  Argentine 
Cromwell,  a  daughter  of  Giles  Cromwell,  of 
Newbury,  married  and  lived  near  Exeter,  N,  H., 


f  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  many  de- 
scendants in  the  country,  of  various  names.  Of 
the  male  descendants  of  Argentine  Cromwell's 
father  we  know  little ;  but  Captain  Cromwell 
of  Cincinnati  may  be  one  of  them. 

As  Rev.  Joh:i  Wheelwright,  the  first  Minister 
of  Exeter,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  for  many  years,  it  is  possible  that  he 
brought  with  him,  from  England,  among  his 
parishioners  and  friends,  a  kinsman  of  Oliver; 
but  wTe  believe  there  is  no  evidence  of  this, 
though  there  was  a  tradition  that  Argentine 
Cromwell  was  akin  to  the  Protector. 

Any  antiquarian  who  can  trace  the  wander- 
ings of  John  Wheelwright,  from  1627  to  1636, 
when  he  landed  in  Boston,  may  throw  light  on 
several  interesting  points  in  New  England  his- 
tory. He  was  a  Lincolnshire  man;  rive  years 
older  than  Cromwell;  but  was  at  Cambridge 
with  him;  and  his  Lincolnshire  Parish  was 
not  far  from  Cromwell's  home  in  Huntingdon. 
—  Congregationalist. 


Positively  the  last  Slave  sold. — The 
Norfolk  Journal  says  that  it  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  the  last  sale  of  a  Slave,  in  the 
South,  occurred  in  Virginia.  News  had  just 
reached  the  Valley  of  the  retreat  of  Lee's  army 
from  Petersburg,  when  a  gentleman  offered  a 
slave  to  a  farmer  of  Augusta-county.  After 
some  higgling,  the  bargain  was  closed  by  bar- 
tering the  negro  off  for  one  hundred  Cabbage- 
plants. 


The  Cherokee  Alphabet. — This  alphabet 
was  invented  by  a  full-blooded  Cherokee  Indian, 
known  among  white  people  of  Chahooga-coun- 
ty,  Georgia,  by  the  name  of  Dick  Guess. 

When  advanced  in  years,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  he  had  wonder- 
ed at  seeing  the  white  man  "  talk  on  paper." 
After  a  long  study,  he  undertook  to  open  the 
way  for  his  countrymen  to  the  same  accomplish- 
ment. He  went  to  work  making  different 
characters  upon  the  ground,  exciting  the  sur- 
prise of  all  who  observed  him,  and  creating 
the  general  impression  that  he  wTas  non  compos 
mentis.  When  he  had  brought  his  studies  to 
practical  results,  he  announced  to  his  country- 
men that  he  could  talk  on  paper.  This  was  re- 
ceived with  contemptuous  laughter.  He  was 
unable  to  induce  any  of  his  tribe  to  learn  his 
alphabet,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hun- 
dred rude  syllabic  characters.  He  then  went 
to  the  Cherokees,  settled  in  Arkansas,  and  was 
more  successful  in  inducing  them  to  learn  his 
alphabet.  He  taught  a  number  of  these  Indi- 
ans to  write;  and,  on  his  return  to  Georgia, 
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brought  with  him  letters  written  by  his  pupils 
and  read  them  to  the  old  Cherokees.  The  lat- 
ter were  now  convinced  that  he  had  discovered 
the  method  of  talking  on  paper,  and  became 
his  pupils.  This  alphabet  was  afterward  im- 
proved by  Bondinot  and  others;  but  Dick 
Guess  was  its  real  father.  His  home  was  in 
what  is  now  Knox's  Quarter,  near  Alpine, 
Georgia. — Doylestoicn  Democrat. 


— Tiie  history  of  the  well-known  "Bartlett 
"  Pear  "  is  thus  given  by  the  Boston  Traveller. 
Mr.  Enoch  Bartlett,  who  owned  the  Bartlett 
estate  in  Dorchester,  now  Boston  Highlands, 
was  Vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  many  years,  and  was  an 
eminent  horticulturist.  Some  forty  years  ago, 
he  brought  from  this  estate  to  one  of  the  meet- 
ings, a  choice  pear,  never  before  seen  by  the 
members.  Mr.  Bartlett  and  the  members  of 
the  Society  supposed  it  to  be  a  seedling  pair; 
and,  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  it  was 
named  the  "  Bartlett  Pear."  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  was  merely  an  old  English  pear,  well 
known  there  as  "William's  Good  Christian ;/' 
and  it  had  been  imported  by  Mr,  T.  Brewer,  who 
built  the  Bartlett  house  and  laid  out  the 
grounds,  some  time  about  the  year  1815.  But 
the  estate  having  been,  after  a  few  years,  sold, 
and  passing  into  other  hands,  the  history  of 
the  tree  was  not  known  until  Mr.  Bartlett's  in- 
troduction of  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  made  it  famous. — Albany 
Aryus. 


early  and  powerful  Sermons.  Near  it,  several 
of  his  children,  now  famous,  were  born.  The 
pulpit  of  the  Church  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  in  Brook- 
lyn.— N.  T.  Observer. 


VIII. -NOTES. 

Kid,  Kidnapper.— The  following  definitions, 
from  Bailey's  Dictionary,  have  an  historical  in- 
terest a3  well  as  a  philological  one.  They 
show  some  of  the  popular  impressions  that  pre- 
vailed in  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century. 

"  Kid,  formerly,  one  trepanned  "  [i.  e.  en- 
trapped] "by  kidnappers;  now,  one  who  is 
"  bound  apprentice,  here,"  [England,]  "in  or- 
"  der  to  be  transported  to  the  English  colonies 
"  in  America." 

"  Kidnapper,  a  person  who  makes  it  his 
"  business  to  decoy  either  Children  or  young 
"  Persons,  to  send  them  to  the  English  planta- 
"  tions  in  America." 

S.  A.  G. 

Boston. 


— The  old  Presbyterian-ehurch,  at  Easthamp- 
ton,  Long  Island,  where  Drs.  Buel,  and  Lyman 
Beecher.  and  others  delivered  the  Gospel,  in 
years  long  gone  by,  has  at  last  been  levelled  to 
the  earth.  When  the  new  house  of  wrorship 
was  erected,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  old 
one  was  sold ;  and  it  has  been  decaying  and 
unused  ever  since.  At  last,  the  frame  has  been 
taken  down,  and  the  place  that  knew  it  will 
know  it  no  more,  forever. 

It  was  erected  in  1717.  Its  history  would 
be  the  record  of  glorious  displays  of  the  pow- 
er of  God,  in  thepreaching  of  his  Word,  revi- 
vals of  religion,  conversions  of  multitudes,  and 
the  growth  of  successive  generations  of  intelli- 
gent Christians.  It  was  in  this  church  that  Dr. 
Buel,  when  speaking  of  the  aggravated  guilt 
of  those  who  would"  perish  under  such  privi- 
leges as  they  there  enjoyed,  once  said  .  "In  the 
u  last  day,  when  the  world  is  assembled  before 
"  its  Judge,  the  cry  will  go  up,  •  Make  room  ! 
*' '  make  room  !  an  E  isthampton  sinner  has 
"  '  come  to  j udgment !'  "  It  was  in  this  church 
that  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  preached  some  of  his 


Old  Point  Monument.— In  1689,  Sebastian 
Rasle,  a  man  of  good  sense,  sound  learning,  and 
address,  belonging  to  a  respectable  family  in 
France,  was  appointed  a  Jesuit  Missionary  to 
the  Norridgewock  Indians.  He  consented  to 
relinquish  the  pleasures  of  refined  and  polished 
society,  and  to  live  with  the  Indians,  thirty- 
five  years,  in  their  rude  huts  and  on  their  scan- 
ty fare. 

He  was  killed  and  scalped,  and  his  Church, 
built  by  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  of 
hewn  timber,  was  burned,  on  the  twenty-third 
of  August,  1724.  His  body  was  buried  by 
some  of  his  converts,  who  escaped  the  general 
destruction  of  their  tribe  ;  and  a  wooden  cross 
erected  over  the  grave,  near  the  place  of  the 
altar.  This  cross  wras  standing,  in  1774,  when 
this  place  was  first  settled  by  a  small  Colony 
from  Massachusetts.  The  place  was  often  visit- 
ed by  travellers  of  distinction,  such  as  Gover- 
nors, Judges,  and  men  of  distinguished  reputa- 
tion. But,  as  all  vestiges  of  the  spot  had 
nearly  disappeared,  the  Honorable  Edward 
Kavenau,  a  native  of  France ;  a  gentleman  of 
talents ;  who  had  been  educated  a  Catholic ; 
who  had  come  to  this  country,  before  Maine 
became  a  State,  and  become  an  adopted  citi- 
zen ;  and,  when  Maine  became  a  State,  whose 
services  were  appreciated  by  the  people  and  he 
was  repeatedly  chosen  Senator  for  the  large 
County  of  Lincoln ;  and,  at  last,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Senate.  He.  became  the  act- 
ing Governor  of  the  State,  after  the  death  of 
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Governor  Lincoln,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  various  offices  with  ability  and  fidelity,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

In  January,  1833,  being  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, he  projected  a  splendid  monument  to 
be  erected  over  the  grave  of  Rasle,  at  Old 
Point,  near  the  Northwest  corner  of  Norridge- 
wock ;  procured  an  artist  to  make  a  drawing 
of  it ;  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  Selectmen  of  this 
town.  It  was  to  be  eight  feet  square  at  the 
base;  with  a  marble  slab  inserted,  on  the  front 
side,  to  receive  the  inscription ;  and  to  be  seven- 
ty feet  high.  He  sent  a  copy  likewise  to  Bishop 
Fenwick,  of  Boston.  The  Bishop  approved  of 
having  a  less  costly  monument  erected;  but 
was  opposed  to  that  projected  by  Mr.  Kavenau, 
on  account  of  the  violent  prejudices  that  then 
existed  against  the  Catholics.  A  mob  in  Bos- 
ton, which  could  not  be  restrained  by  the 
police,  had,  not  long  before,  demolished  and 
burnt  their  Church  in  that  city.  That,  if  a 
costly  structure  were  erected  over  the  grave  of 
Rasle,  it  might  excite  the  existing  prejudice  so 
as  to  cause  its  destruction,  even  if  erected  by 
Mr.  Kavenau.  That,  if  it  were  practicable,  he 
would  have  a  stone  from  the  quarry  with  no 
mark  of  a  hammer  on  it — the  more  Indian-like 
the  better — but,  as  that  could  not  be  done,  he 
would  assume  the  whole  cost  of  the  purchase 
of  a  lot,  to  contain  an  acre,  on  which  Rasle  was 
buried,  and  erect  a  monument,  to  be  four  feet 
square,  at  the  base,  covered  with  a  granite 
slab,  six  inches  thick,  four  feet  and  six  inches 
square,  with  a  granite  shaft,  four  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  eleven  feet  high,  tapered 
to  a  round  point,  with  an  iron  cross  inserted  in 
the  top ;  the  whole  to  be  seventeen  feet  high; 
the  front  stone,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  base- 
ment, to  be  hewn  smooth  to  receive  an  inscrip- 
tion. All  which  was  done,  and  Bishop  Fen- 
wick paid  the  bill;  and  the  monument  was 
erected  on  the  twenty- third  of  August,  1833, 
in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  in- 
cluding a  large  delegation  of  Indians,  from 
Penobscot. 

A  company  from  Bostcn  went  to  see  it,  two 
years  afterwards,  and  one,  in  a  boisterous  man- 
ner, said  that  it  would  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  a  week,  in  that  vicinity.  This  excited  the 
prejudice  of  some  who  heard  it ;  and,  after  a 
few  days,  it  was  thrown  down.  But  it  was 
soon  after  replaced  by  Samuel  Searle,  Esq.,  and 
one  or  two  others,  at  their  expense,  being  in- 
dignant that  the  reputation  of  the  town  should 
thus  be  invaded.  All  prejudice  gradually  sub- 
sided, except  with  some  one  who  defaced  the 
Latin  inscription  and  deposited  filth  about  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1848,  a  rum-seller  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  being  prosecuted  for  selling  rum 
in  this  town,  to  revenge  himself,  threw  down 
the  monument;  a   second  time,  and   stole  the 


iron  cross,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe. 

In  1861,  a  party  from  Skowhegan  and  Nor" 
ridgewock  had  a  pic-nic  at  Old  Point ;  raised  a 
contribution  ;  and  had  it  erected  a  third  time ; 
and  it  still  remains,  a  harmless  memento  of  the 
place  where  the  Indian  Church  once  stood. 
The  inscription  being  unintelligible,  a  copy  in 
English  is  as  follows  : 

"Rev.  Sebastian  Rasle,  a  native  of  France, 
"  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  at 
"  first  preaching,  for  a  few  years,  to  the  Illinois- 
'*  and  Hurons,  afterwards,  for  thirty-four  years,, 
"to  the  Abnaqies,  in  faith  and  charity  ;  a  true 
"  Apostle  of  Christ.  Undaunted  by  the  danger 
"  of*  arms  ;  often  testifying  that  he  was  prepar- 
"  ed  to  die  for  his  flock ;  at  length,  this  best 
"of  Pastors  fell  amidst  arms,  at  the  destruction 
"  of  the  Village  of  Norridgewock  and  the  ruins 
"  of  his  own  Church,  in  this  very  place,  on  the 
"  twenty-third  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1724. 

"  Bishop  Fenwick,  Bishop  of  Boston,  has- 
"  erected  this  monument  and  dedicated  it  to 
"  him  and  his  deceased  children,  on  the  twenty- 
"third  of  August,  A.  D.  1833,  and  to  the 
"  greater  glory  of  God."      William  Allen. 

Norridgewock,  Me. 


Some  of  the  Devices  practised  in  the. 
late  War,  by  those  liable  to  Military 
Service,  to  avoid  going  into  the  Army. — 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  in 
similar  cases,  some  mutilated  some  of  the  fin- 
gers of  their  right  hands ;  some  scalded  their 
shins,  to  produce  bad  sores ;  and  some  bound 
copper  cents  to  their  feet,  until  they  produced 
that  result.  One  woman  endeavored  to  screen 
her  son  by  bringing  the  record  of  his  birth  in 
her  Bible,  to  show  that  he  was  under  age ;  but 
she  happened  to  have  a  copy,  according  to  its- 
date,  printed  later  than  the  entry  with  the  pen. 
In  some  cases,  the  date  of  the  book  had  been 
altered  by  the  hand.  One  man  made  himself 
a  place  of  concealment,  by  digging  into  the 
side  of  a  bank  of  earth,  where  he  amused  him- 
self by  playing  on  the  violin,  by  the  sound  of 
which  he  was  detected.  Some  others  found  a 
small  stream  running  between  some  hills,  and 
crossing  a  public  road.  From  this,  to  avoid  leav- 
ing any  track,  they  waded  up  the  stream  and 
dug  into  the  bank,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  an 
upward  direction,  carefully  concealing  the  dirt. 
At  the  farther  end  of  their  den,  they  made  an 
opening  to  the  surface.  Over  this,  in  its  natu- 
ral position,  they  placed  a  large  hollow  tree,  for 
a  chimney.  Under  this,  they  could  have  a  fire,, 
at  night,  when,  mostly,  they  frequented  their 
burrow.  During  the  day,  they  lurked  among 
some  pine  bushes,  on  the  opposite  hill.  One 
man  put  a  partition  across  his  house,  not  far 
from  the  wall  of  one  end,   in  which  was  no> 
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window.  He  had  a  trap-door,  under  a  bed,  in 
the  main  apartment,  and  another  through  the 
floor  of  his  closet.  His  ingress  and  egress 
were  through  these ;  and,  here,  he  kept  goods 
for  sale,  to  those  of  like  sentiments  with  him- 
self and  who  could  keep  his  secret.  When  his 
hiding-place  was  discovered  and  the  officers 
threatened  to  shoot  through  his  partition,  he 
surrendered.  In  one  instance,  a  man  had  a 
large  bin  for  grain,  with  a  double  bottom  and 
with  a  sufficient  space  between  the  two  for  him 
to  occupy,  through  the  day.  An  opening  was 
made  for  him  to  enter,  in  the  backside,  which 
could  be  pushed  up  to  the  wall.  His  wife  be- 
trayed his  secret,  by  always  seeming  to  keep 
near  the  box,  when  the  recruiting  officer  was 
present.  One  man  burrowed  under  the  manger 
of  his  stables.  The  outer  opening  of  his  hole 
was  under  a  pile  of  manure,  in  the  yard. 

In  unfrequented  places  and  remote  from  pub- 
lic roads,  men  assumed  the  garb  of  women  and, 
in  Summer,  wrorked  in  the  fields.  Some  had 
hiding-places  under  stacks  of  hay  or  straw ; 
some  between  the  weather-boarding  and  ceiling 
of  their  log  houses ;  and  some  over  the  piazzas, 
with  openings  through  the  walls,  to  enter. 

In  one  instance,  a  man  found  a  very  large 
hollow7  tree,  broken  off  some  distance  from  the 
ground.  He  made  a  light  ladder  that  would 
reach  near  the  top;  threw  down  a  quantity  of 
dry  leaves,  inside  ;  took  up  the  ladder  and  let 
it  down  on  the  inside ;  and  descended  to  the 
bottom.  By  making  a  small  hole  in  the  rind 
of  the  tree,  he  admitted  light  enough  to  work 
at  the  trade  of  a  shoe-maker.  He  took  up  and 
let  down  his  ladder,  each  way,  as  he  wTent  in 
and  out  of  his  place  of  confinement. 

A  great  variety  of  diseases  was  feigned — 
some  of  them  very  strange  ones,  and  such  as 
cannot  well  be  spoken  of  in  print.  One  person 
told  the  Surgeons  he  had  "  a  confliction  of  dis- 
'•  eases  as  great  as  any  man  ever  had."  One 
said  he  had  a  very  dirty  disease — he  did  not 
like  to  name  it ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  brought  to  do  it ;  when  it  proved  to 
be  something  like  the  piles.  Others,  acquired 
the  ability  to  assume  the  appearance  of  these, 
at  pleasure.  One  soldier,  with  a  very  dark 
skin  and  very  much  resembling  a  negro,  though 
not  of  that  origin,  with  great  concern,  consult- 
ed with  a  friend  as  to  what  he  should  do  to 
avoid  conscription  to  the  Army.  The  friend 
advised  him  to  put  in  the  plea  of  colored 
blood — he  did  so,  and  escaped.  Some  men 
affected  to  have  kidney-diseases,  wrhich  they 
were  never  known  to  have  before.  Some  al- 
leged impotence;  some,  being  affected  periodi- 
cally, like  the  female  sex. 

Thus,  there  was  almost  no  end  to  the  strata- 
gems, devices,  and  pleas,  to  avoid  entering  the 
Army ,  in  addition  to  the  multiplied  Govern- 


ment contracts,  for  numberless  articles  of  use 
in  the  tented-field. 

Observer. 
North  Carolina. 


IX.— QUERY. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  following  extract,  and  where  it  may  be 
found  ?  S.  A.  D. 

'!  Literature  is  a  ray  of  that  wisdom  which 
"  pervades  the  universe.  Like  the  sun,  it  en- 
4i  lightens,  rejoices,  and  warms.  By  the  aid  of 
11  books,  we  collect  around  us  all  things,  all 
M  places,  men,  and  times.  By  them,  we  are  re- 
1  called  to  the  duties  of  human  life.  By  the 
"  sacred  example  of  greatness,  our  passions  are 
"  directed  and  wTe  are  aroused  to  virtue.  Liter- 
ature is  the  daughter  of  heaven,  who  has 
"  descended  upon  earth  to  soften  the  evils  of 
k'  life.     Have  recourse,  then,  to  books." 


X.— REPLIES. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Regis,  {H.  M.  II.  vii.  407). 
— The  story  of  the  Bell  of  St.  Regis  first  ap- 
peared, I  think,  in  one  of  the  Annuals,  which 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  publish.  It  was 
a  very  nice  story,  but  it  is  hardly  history. 
There  are  a  fewr  difficulties  in  regard  to  it, 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  wTere  not  so 
glaring  as  the  mere  general  knowledge  of 
Canadian  matters  make  them  now. 

First.  In  1704,  there  was  no  individual 
known  as  St.  Regis.  This  name  is  a  short 
form  for  St.  John  Francis  Regis.  He  wTas  not 
canonized  till  1737;  and  the  name  "  Saint" 
was  not  affixed  to  his  name  till  then. 

Second.  The  Iroquois  village  of  St.  Regis 
was  not  begun  by  Father  Gordon,  till  about 
1760;  and  the  French  were  a  little  too  busy, 
just  then,  as  Avell  as  too  poor,  to  send  to  France 
for  a  bell  for  Father  Gordon's  log  Chapel, 
erected  for  the  hard  cases  whom  he  took  to  the 
new  village,  to  get  them  away  from  the  cabaret* 
(liquor-stores)  of  Montreal. 

Third.  The  attack  on  Deerfield,  in  1704, 
was  made  by  Lieutenant  Hertel  de  Rouville, 
with  Abenaqui  Indians,  chiefly — the  New  Eng- 
enders having  first  attacked  the  Abenaquis. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  taken,  at  the  time  ; 
and  his  Redeemed  Captive  shows  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  allusion  to  the  bell,  its  capture,  or 
transportation,  overland. 

The  story,  then,  is  certainly  out  of  the  wayr 
in  making  any  "  St,  Regis,"  in  1704 ;  in  making 
one  in  Canada,  in  1704,  and  in  making  a  bell, 
carried  to  anv  such  place,  from  Deerfield,  in  1704. 

J.  G.  S. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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North  Carolina.—^.  M.,  II.,  ix.,  122.]— 
Hon.  D.  L.  Swain  was  appointed  Historical 
Agent  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by 
authority  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Legislature,  in 
1854-5.  He  reported  to  the  Governor,  on  the 
-twentieth  of  November,  1855,  and  on  the  first 
of  December,  1856.  In  1857,  a  Resolution  was 
adopted,  continuing  the  agency-  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Agent  to  examine  the  public  archives 
and  other  sources  of  information  of  sister 
States,  as  well  as  the  mother  country.  Under 
this  Commission,  he  visited  Charleston  and 
Columbia.  S.  C,  but  did  not  cross  the  ocean. 

Governor  Swain  was  active  in  making  histor- 
ical collections  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  but  most 
of  them  remain  in  private  hands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  MS.  copy  of  Governor  Tryon's 
Letter-book,  obtained  from  Harvard  University, 
and  deposited  in  the  Executive  Office,  in 
IRaleigh. 

The  Colonial  historical  documents  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Legislature, 
in  1861,  wTere  the  MS.  records  in  the  archives 
at  Raleigh.  The  Resolution  was  rescinded  by 
"the  Convention,  which  met  that  Spring;  and 
the  volume  has  never  been  printed. 

F.  P.  B. 

-Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


XL— BOOKS. 

A.— PR  I VA  TEL  Y  PR  IN  TED  BOORS. 

[Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  The  Histoeioai.  Magazine,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  '•  Henry  B. 
Dawson,  Mokkisania,  N.  Y.,"  or  to  Messes.  Charles 
Soribnee  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  654  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for  them.l 

1. — Captain  John  Cleves  Symmes.  Sine  loco,  ^Cincin- 
nati?]   sine  anno.  [1871?]    Octavo,  pp.  28. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Magazine,  wtc  called 
11k  attent  ji  of  our  readers  to  the  recent  pub- 
,;';tion,  'ht  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  of  two  elegant  volumes  of  Pioneer 
Biographies ,  written  by  the  late  venerable 
James  McBride  of  Hamilton,  Ohio  ;  and,  in 
the  elegant  tract  before  us,  we  find  one  of  that 
series  of  biographies — that  of  Captain  John 
Cleves  Symmes — separately  printed,  evidently 
for  private  circulation. 

There  was  enough  in  the  character  and 
career  of  Captain  Symmes  to  entitle  him  to  this 
-distinction ;  and  the  venerable  biographer's 
very  carefully  prepared  and  very  useful  memoir 
will  assume,  in  this  separate  form,  its  proper 
place  on  the  Catalogues  of  Libraries,  as  an  im- 


portant addition  to  the  local  historical,  th< 
military,  and  the  scientific  literature  of  thd 
country. 

It  is  very  beautifully  printed     and  will  or 
nament  any  library  table. 


B.— PUBLICATIONS  BY  SOCIETIES. 

^.—Catalogue  of  the  Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art  of  thi 
New  r or k  Historical  Society.  1871.  New  York :  Printed 
for  the  Society.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  iv.,  72,  68. 

A  new  edition  oi  the  Society's  Catalogue, 
with  the  proper  references  to  the  various  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  its  Museum  and 
Galleries,  during  the  past  few  months. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  noteworthy  in 
the  work;  but  collectors  and  others  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  knowledge  of 
its  appearance. 


3. — Ancient  Earth  Forts  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley, 
Ohio,  by  Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey,  President  of  the  Western 
Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society.  Published 
for  the  Society  by  a  Gentleman  of  Cleveland.  Cleveland: 
1871.    Octavo,  pp.  40. 

We  have  already  noticed,  in  the  Magazine, 
the  commendable  beginning  which  Colonel 
Whittlesey  has  made  to  bring  his  floating  con- 
tributions to  American  history  and  American 
science — which  have  been  common  plunder, 
year  after  year,  for  every  one  who  has  been 
disposed  to  steal  from  others  instead  of  pro- 
ducing for  himself — into  such  shapes  as  shall 
secure  for  him  as  their  author,  the  credit,  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled;  and  we  suppose 
the  tract  before  us  is  one  of  that  series  of  pro- 
ductions. 

It  contains,  First,  a  sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Surveys ;  Second,  a  brief  essay  on  the  An- 
cient Inhabitants  of  the  ITississipjn  Valley  and  the 
Lake  Beg  ions ;  Fourth,  a  Comparison  of  the 
Pre-historic  Baces,  in  Europe  and  America; 
Fifth,  careful  descriptions  of  the  various 
earth-forts  ot  the  Cuyahoga-valley,  in  Ohio, 
illustrated  with  well-executed  plates  and  maps  ; 
Sixth,  similar  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
Pits,  or  Caches,  and  the  Rock  inscriptions, 
also  illustrated,  and  of  other  relics  of  the  by- 
gone races  who  have  inhabited  the  western 
country. 

No  more  interesting  and  important  service 
could  be  done  for  American  Archaeology  and 
History  than  this,  which  Colonel  Whittlesey 
has  done  in  this  tract ;  and  the  completeness 
and  evident  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  so 
amply  and  judiciously  illustrated,  induce  us  to 
hope  that  other  works,  of  like  character,  will 
soon  be  forthcoming. 

The  tract,  in  all  its  parts,  is  very  neatly 
executed. 
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4.—  Constitution,  By-laws,  and  List  of  Members  of  the 
•Georgia  Historical  Society.  Savannah:  1871.  Octavo,  dd. 
27. 

There  is  no  Society  of  this  class  which  is 
more  richly  entitled  to  the  respect  of  those 
who  regard  the  history  of  the  United  States 
with  any  favor,  than  is  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  chartered  in  1839  ;  and  we  welcome 
this  excellent  evidence  that  "  it  still  lives,"  in 
very  fact,  with  a  fine  list  of  Resident  Members 
and  every  appearance  of  reasonable  prosperity. 

We  notice  some  errors  in  the  list  of  Honorary 
Members — our  venerable  and  honored  friend. 
Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall,  of  Boston,  for  in- 
stance, is  marked  as  "Deceased";  and  so  are 
Colonel  Brantz  Mayer,  of  Baltimore,  and  Pres- 
ident "Woods,  of  Brunswick,  Maine;  while 
Rev.  Doctor  Bethime,  of  New  York;  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Salem  ;  Hon.  George  Fol- 
som,  of  New  York  ;  Albert  G.  Greene,  of  Provi- 
dence ;  Doctor  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. ;  Rev.  Doctor  Jenks,  of  Boston; 
Doctor  Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence ,  and 
Hon.  William  Willis,  of  Portland,  considered 
as  am 
earth. 

The  Society  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  con- 
tinued prosperity. 


C  — OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

5.—  Statistics  of  Minnesota,  pertaining  to  Agriculture 
Manufactures,  Population,  &c,  &c.  For  1870.  Being  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics 
to  the  Governor.  Made  according  to  Law.  Saint  Paul: 
Press  Printing  Co.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  187. 

A  few  months  since,  we  referred  to  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Minnesota  had  discharged  the 
duties  recently  imposed  upon  him,  in  making 
him  the  statistician  of  the  State ;  and  com- 
mended his  First  Report,  in  terms  which  we 
certainly  considered  were  justly  called  for,  by 
its  unquestionable  merits.  In  the  volume 
before  us,  we  have  the  second  volume  of  the 
series,  which,  if  possible,  surpasses  the  first,  in 
the  completeness  of  its  details  and  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

A  more  perfect  picture  of  Minnesota,  as  that 
young  State  was,  a  few  months  since,  cannot 
be  conceived;  and  the  ability  and  industry 
of  the  officer  who  constructed  it  are  worthy  of 
all  praise. 


D.— TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

6.— Drawing  Book  for  Schools  and  Beginners.  Designed 
and  Drawn  by  M.  H.  Holmes.  Parts  I-IV.  Elementary. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.    Sine  anno.     Oblong. 

A  new  series  of  Drawing  Books,  extending, 
in  its  examples,  from  a  straight  line  to  a  flight 
of  steps,  in  perspective,  and,  as  for  as  we  can 
judge,  admirably  adapted  to  lead  the  beginner, 


whether  in  a  school  or  elsewhere,  from  the  first 
step,  in  drawing,  to  a  moderate  respectability 
in  that  useful  accomplishment.  The  examples 
are  admirably  lithographed;  and  the  books, 
in  every  respect,  are  very  neatly  gotten  up. 


1—The  Institutes  of  Medicine.  By  Martyn  Paine,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  etc.  Ninth  Edition.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros 
1870.    Octavo,  pp.  xvi,  1151. 

The  author  of  this  portly  volume  is  one  of 
"the  Old  Guard1'  of  medical  science ;  and 
wherever  he  is  seen  or  heard,  no  child's  play 
need  be  expected.  He  has  become  celebrated, 
the  world  over,  as  a  leader,  if  not  the  head,  of 
that  particular  school  of  Allopathy  which  re- 
cognizes the  supremacy  of  the  Vital  rather  than 
that  of  the  mere  Chemical  power ;  and,  in  de- 
fense of  his  peculiar  system,  he  wields  a  pen  of 
unusual  power  and  with  a  resolution  of  pur- 
pose and  an  evident  conviction  of  his  truthful- 
ness which  are  seldom  seen. 

We  are  not  expected  to  know  enough  of  the 
subjects  discussed  to  allow  us  to  become  a 
party  in  the  contest ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  untiring  industry  with 
which  Doctor  Paine  has  collected  his  material, 
the  remarkable  skill  with  which  he  has  em- 
ployed it,  and  the  positive  earnestness  with 
which  he  presents  it  to  the  world,  in  opposition 
to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  radical  errors 
of  his  own  professional  brethren.  Indeed,  there 
is  so  much  boldness,  both  in  the  man  and  the 
manner,  that  no  one  can  mistake  either  the  en- 
tire sincerity  of  the  one  or  the  entire  origi- 
nality of  the  other  ;  and,  whether  agreeing  or 
disagreeing,  the  careful,  honest,  intelligent 
reader — and  no  other  need  attempt  to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  his  tremendous  seven-page  sen- 
tences^ unbroken  by  a  single,  full  stop — will  lay 
down  the  volume  with  astonishment  and  re- 
spect. 

The  volume  is  made  for  service  rather  than 
ornament ;  and  it  makes  no  claim  whatever  to 
typographical  beauty, 


8.—  Anteros.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  Guy  Living- 
stone, etc.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1871,  Octavo, 
pp.  165.    Price  50  cents. 

Balph  the  heir.  A  Novel,  By  AnthoDy  Trollope.  With 
Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  Octavo,  pp. 
28-'. 

A  Life's  Assize.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell.  New 
York :  'Harper  &  Bros.  1871.  Octavo,  pp.  157.  Price  50» 
cents. 

The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane.  A  Novel.  By  William 
Black.  With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
1871.    Octavo,  pp.  153.    Price  50  cents. 

Her  Lord  and  Master.  A  Tale.  By  Florence  Marryat. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1871.  Octavo,  pp.  117.  Price- 
50  cents. 

Five  works  of  fiction,  by  eminent  authors,, 
printed  very  neatly,  aiid  sold  at  low  prices. 
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9.— Bench  and  Bar :  a  complete  digest  of  the  Wit, 
Humor,  Asperities,  and  Amenities  of  the  Law-  By  L.  J. 
Bigelow.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.    1S71.    Octavo,  pp.  532. 

This  is  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of 
a  work  which  wre  noticed  when  it  first  ap- 
peared ;  and  we  have  glanced  over  the  pages, 
both  those  of  the  reprint  and  those  now  first 
printed,  and  been  amused  with  some  of  the 
funny  paragraphs  which  we  find  there.  We 
have  been  surprised  to  find,  however,  how 
much  of  a  partisan  work  it  is ;  and  how  much 
pleasure  its  author  sometimes  enjoys  in  contra- 
dicting himself,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  make  a  point  against  a  politi- 
cal opponent — contrast,  for  instance,  what  he 
said  of  Judge  Taney  and  the  rights  of  negroes, 
on  page  126,  with  what  he  said,  on  the  same 
subject,  on  page  130.  The  proof-reader,  also, 
by  reason  of  his  oversight,  has  helped  to  make 
the  volume  still  less  acceptable — a  feature 
which  is  seldom  seen  in  a  book  from  the 
Harpers. 


picture  of  the  Scottish  and  English  society  of 
that  period — 1778  to  1810 — as  this.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly minute  and  circumstantial;  and  to 
those  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  remember  the 
personnel  of  British  high  life,  a  century  since, 
this  volume  wTill  be  unusually  attractive.  The 
succeeding  volumes  will  be  more  interesting  to 
us  ;  and  \fe  shall  look  for  them  with  unusual 
interest. 


10.—  The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  By  Camille  Flam- 
marion.  From  the  French,  by  Mrs.  Norman  Lockyer.  With 
forty-eight  illustrations.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  iv. ,  289. 

Wonderful  Escapes.  .Revised  from  the  French  of  F. 
Bernard  and  original  Chapters  added.  By  Bichard  Whit- 
ing.   With  twenty-six  Plates.    Duodecimo,  pp.  vi.,  30S. 

The  Wonders  of  Engraving.  By  George  Duplessis.  Il- 
lustrated with  thirty-four  wood  engravings.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  333. 

Wonders  of  European  Art.  By  Louis  viardot.  Illus- 
trated with  eleven  wood  engravings.  New  York:  Charle* 
Scribner  &  Co.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  vii.,  235. 

Four  additional  volumes  oi  the  wonderful 
Library  of  Wonders  which  this  excellent  house, 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  scattering 
over  the  country. 

As  a  home  library,  for  instruction  as  well  as 
entertainment,  we  know  o±  nothing  which  is 
more  attractive ;  and  as  twenty-two  volumes 
have  been  issued,  it  is  a  library  in  itself,  such 
as  few  families  already  possess. 


12.— The  Ogilvies.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1S71. 
Duodecimo,  pp.  421.    Price  $1.50 

Olive.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.  1871.  Duodeci- 
mo, pp.  428.    Price  $1.50 

The  Head  of  the  Family.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  528.    Price  $1.50 

Motherless;  or  A  Parisian  Family.  From  the  French 
of  Madame  Guizot  DeWitt.  By  the  author  of  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,  for  Girls  in  their  teens.  With  illustra- 
tions. New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1871.  Duodecimo, 
pp.253.    Price  $1.50 

Fair  France.  Impressions  of  a  Traveller.  By  the 
author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  New  York:  Harper 
&Bros.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  212.    Price  $1.50 

Miss  Mulock  is  so  widely  and  so  favorably 
known,  through  her  writings,  that  we  need  say 
nothing  on  the  subject  beyond  a  mere  an- 
nouncement of  what,  to  some  extent,  is  an  uni- 
form edition  of  her  writings  — if  those  may  be 
called  uniform  which,  except  in  their  height, 
are  very  often,  entirely  different. 

All,  however,  are  very  neatly  printed  and 
bound ;  and  all,  we  doubt  not,  will  find  a  most 
hearty  welcome  among  those  of  our  readers 
whose  tastes  lead  them,  also,  to  the  lighter  lite- 
rature of  the  day. 


\1.—Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  written 
by  himself.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Bros.    1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  380. 

Who  does  not  know  of  Lord  Brougham 
— the  acute  lawyer,  the  sturdy  advocate,  the 
merciless  reviewer,  the  astut*  Judge,  the  clear- 
headed politician,  whose  unequalled  sarcasm 
and  ugly  phiz  have  served  to  increase  what, 
without  either  of  these  and  even  without  the 
help  of  Punch,  would  have  made  their  posses- 
sor one  of  the  most  famous  of  modern  notables  ? 

In  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  the  first 
installment  of  this  remarkable  man's  remarkable 
Autobiography,  bringing  down  his  record,  as 
written  by  himself,  to  1810  ;  and  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  work  in  which  appears  so  perfect  a 


13.— Science  for  the  Young.  Heat.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
With  numerous  engravings.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
1871.    Duodecimo,  pp.  306. 

Light.     By  Jacob  Abbott.     With  numerous 

engravings.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.  1871.  Duodec- 
imo, pp.  313. 

These  well-printed  and  carefully  illustrated 
volumes  form  the  opening  works  of  a  series, 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of 
science  ;  and  they  are  clothed  in  narrative,  in 
order  that  those  for  whom  they  were  written 
may  not  only  receive  their  teachings  in  an 
agreeable  form  but  be  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  several  sciences  treated  of, 
more   thoroughly  and  accurately  than  is  Usual. 

The  author  acknowledges  the  assistance  he 
has  enjoyed,  while  preparing  these  volumes  for 
the  press,  from  recent  European  works ;  and 
the  publishers  have  certainly  seconded  his  ef- 
forts by  the  liberal  outlay  of  illustrations  with 
which  the  volumes  are  ornamented. 

The  series  certainly  ought  to  be  successful 
and  we  hope  it  will  be. 
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Terms  of  AdtJgrtisiso. 

ThiJi  page,  as  editorial,  per  line, 8  0.75 

Inside  pages,  in  the  Advertiser. 
Full  page,       It  §30.      3ino    867. #  6mo  $120.      ly  8180. 
Half  page,       „      18  75,,  42.        „        78.      „      112.60 

Qnarterpage,,     11.28,,         C6.       „       48.     ,,       ffUO 
Cards,  pr  line  „       .45  „  .5M)    „        1.60,,        2.40 

Cards  of  eeven  linee,  with  Magazine,  „       20. 

Inserted  sheets,  In  front  of  reading  matter. 
Inside  pa  69,  eame  as  in  Tlie  Advertiser. 
First  and  last  pagcp,  It  8o0.  3  mo  8112.^  Cino  8*00.  ly  8300. 

Sack  cover  pag<\         „    75,     „      170.       ,,     300.,,    450. 
Henry  B.  Dawson, 
Publisher  and,  Proprietor. 

To  Advertisers.  With  this  number,  we  com- 
mence the  monthly  issue  of  the  ADVERTISER  ;  and 
we  shall  he  pleased  to  receive  from  our  friends — 
and  from  our  enemies,  too — such  of  their  adver- 
tisements as  they  shall  see  fit  to  send  to  us.  Our 
edition  is  twenty-four  hundred  copies ;  our  cir- 
culation in  almost  every  part  of  the  Eastern 
Northern,  and  Western  States ;  our  readers  of  the 
very  best  class;  and  as  the  Magazine  is  not  usu- 
ally read  and  then  thrown  away,  but  read  and 
kept  for  binding,  an  advertisement,  in  it,  unlike 
one  in  a  newspaper,  it  Pffie&ive  for  many  months 
after  its  first  publication.  The  importance  of 
this  difference  will  be  evident  to  every  one;  and 
all  will  understand  the  superior  advantages 
which  we  offer  ovi^-  those  presented  by  transient 
newspapers. 

New  Advertisements.  The  Long  hland 
Historical  Society  advertises  its  publications, 
which,  for  beauty  of  workmanship  and  local 
interest  in  their  contents,  worthy  are  of  the  friend- 
ly support  of  the  reading  public. 

—Charks  Scrilner  &  Co.  advertise  their  new 
publications — Froude's  England  and  Mommson's 
Horn*. 

—  The  Korth  American  Fire  In-suranc-e  Co. — 
of  which  our  friend,  R.  W.  Bleecker,  Esqr.  is  the 
President — offers  security  against  loss  by  fire, 
through  a  Company  which  has  existed  and  hon- 
orably fulfilled  its  mission  during  more  than 
half  a  century. 


— Tlie  virion  Piano -Forte  Company  off  ere 
instruments  of  superior  excellence—it  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  are  the  best  instrument* 
manufactured ;  and  if  competent  players  may 
be  relied  on,  in  their  statements,  the  claim  is 
well  founded. 

Sec  tlie  certificates,  on  the  next  page. 

—  The  Institute  Pamphlet  Case  is  advertised 
by  its  proprietors,  Gavit  &  Co.  Albany. 

Tlie  great  trouble  which  the  care  of  un« 
bound  pamphlets  impose  on  every  one  who  Iim 
attempted  to  preserve  them  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment ;  and  the  very  best  plan  for 
avoiding  that  trouble,  as  far  as  we  have  seen 
those  plans,  is  in  the  case  which  is  offered  there- 
in. We  have  one  in  use,  and  we  speak  from 
actual  experiment. 

—  I.itteWs  Living  Age  needs  no  commendation 
from  us.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  as  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  lest,  of  the  periodicals  of  our 
country  ;  and  those  who  desire  to  keep  pace 
with  the  current  of  foreign  literature  can  employ 
no  better  means  than  are  offered  in  this  work. 

—  Tht  llisto-rical  Magazine,  back  volumes,  in 
several  cases,  cannot  be  had  seperately  ;  and 
several  numbers  are  no  longer  to  be  had,  unless 
in  complete  volumes,  and  two  of  them  only  when 
complete  sets  of  the  Series  are  ordered.  Those 
who  desire  to  secure  particular  volumes  or  to  com- 
plete  sets,  will  see  the  propriety  of  taking  time 
by  the  forelock. 

—Howard  <£  Co V  advertisement  will  arres 
the  attention  of  those  who  seek  Waltham 
Watches.  We  know  this  house  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Waltham  Watches— of  tiw 
former  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  as  honora- 
ble business  men,  whose  naked  word,  to  us,  is 
equivalent  to  their  written  bond :  of  the  latter, 
one  of  which  is  our  'constant  companion,  ever 
ready  to  give  the  information  we  seek,  we 
need'  only  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  their 
fidelity,  as  time-keepers. 

— Ihe  Sun  "shines  for  all "— for  no  one  more 
than  for  you,  reader;  and  you  better  "make 
"  hay  while  it  shines,"  by  sending  your  orders  to 
Mr.  England,  whose  address  you  will  find  in 
his  advertisement. 


THE  PATENT  ABIQN  PIANO-FORTE. 


superiority  ra 

CONSTRUCTION 
AND 

FINISH. 


RBASOKT 

WHY  THE 

!S  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS 


The  ARION  PIANO-FORTE  has  Greater  Power  than  any  other  Piano-forte  manufactured. 

I*  Will  Stakd  ik  Tukb  Longer,  and  in  its  mechanical  construction  it  is  more  perfect, 
*adt  therefore  more  durable,  than  any  other  instrument  constructed  in  the  usual  modern  style. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Agraffe,  the  manner  of  stringing,  the  peculiar  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Iron  Frame  SUPERSEDES  ALL  OTHERS.  The  use  of  a  bar  (which  is  a  part 
of  the  iron  frame)  on  a  line  with  the  heavy  steel  stringing,  gives  GREAT  STRENGTH 
where  most  needed.,  and  in  this  respect  all  other  pianos  fail. 

The  construction  of  the  WREST  PLANK,  into  which  the  Tuning  Pins  are  inserted,  is 
•och  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pins  to  become  loosened,  or  the  Wrest  Plank  itself  to  split, 
*§  is  too  often  the  case  in  other  Piano-Fortes. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  EVENNESS  throughout  the  scale,  the  excellent  Singing  Quali- 
ty, the  LENGTH  and  PURITY  of  VIBRATION,  all  go  to  prove  what  we  claim— vk:  that 
&*  ARION  PIANOFORTE  xa  The  Best  Ikstrumekt  Manufactured. 

The  Arion  Piano-Forte  declared  by  the  Judges  at  the  Late  Fair 

©?  THB  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  HELD  IN   SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  1867,   TO  BE  TEE 


tfid  after  a  teat  trial  ordered  by  the  American  Institute  with  the  STEINWAY,  CHICK- 
SRING  and  other  PIANOS,  was  declared  by  the  Judges  to  be  The  Best  Piano  Know* 
TO  Them.  Confirming  what  we  have  always  asserted,  that  the  ARION  PIANO-FORTE  ia 
the  PUREST  IN  TONE,  THE  MOST  POWERFUL,  THE  MOST  ELEGANTLY  FINISH- 
ED, THE  MOST  DURABLE,  And  will  Staxd  in  Tune  Longer  than  any  otheb.  In 
tact,  that  U  is  the  Piano  that  must  eventually  become  the  LEADING  and  FAVORITE 
PIANO,  with  all  who  really  desixe  one  of  the  best  Pianos  ever  manufactured  in  this  country 
or  Europe, 


fl®  Mi  Pianoforte  (tapaij, 

Organized  under  the  Manufacturing  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

INCORPORATED  MARCH  3 1  ST,  l*TO 
CHAB.  H.  COVBLL,  J,  B.  SIMPSON,  Jr.,  GEO.  C.  MANNER, 

Presides?.  Ssc'y  and  Treab.  Sttpt.  of  Manu^atohyv 

Manufactory,  187  d£  189  Bow©ry? 


PATENT  IRION  PIANO  FORTE, 

REVERSED 
WOODEN 

AGRAFFE 

AND 

COMPOUND 

WREST  ** 

PLANK .     **^ 

TRADE  &ARE.  COPTRKfflTBD. 


TttE  f  JUST  STfllCTLY  IWTf  AUTIAt  TfM/U  m*  M©. 

IiZN D F@l*©  « Ml AlsS!! 

Stvflnway'St  GMekert&g's  and  ®t!t$£  Pianos* 

AFKMTIf. 
OR  copy. 

3|||e,  the  undersigned,  make  OATH,  that  ju  the  time  of  ihr  Ust  Fair  of  tho  AMERICAN 
^INSTITUTE,  held  in  New  York,  immediately  following  th*  FRENCH  EXPOSITION  in 
Paris,  TWO  PIANOS,  made  by  STEIN  WAY  &  BON8,  ONE  PIANO  by  CHICKERING 
&  SONS,  ONE  PATENT  ARION  PIANO,  mtdv  by  <i.  C.  MANNER,  and  SEVERAL 
OTHER  makers'  instruments  were  tried  against  each  other,  by  order  and  under  tht  control  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Institute,  to  decide  which  Piano  on  Exhibition  in  competition  should  re- 
ceive the  First  Premium  "  AS  THE  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  KNOWN.-'  To  obtain  an  im- 
partial trial,  TWICE  ALL  of  said  Pianos  were  COVERED  WITH  PAPERS,  so  that  one 
tiano  COULD  NOT  BE  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  ANOTHER,  (during  the  ABSENCE  of 
the  Judges)  and  TWICE  did  they  select  one  of  the  said  Pianos  AS  THE  BEST,  which,  upon 
uncovering,  BOTH  TIMES,  proved  to  be  the  said  Patent  ARION  1?1J±N<D, 
awarding  it  "THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  OVER  ALL  OTHERS  FOR  BEING  THE  BBbT 
SQUARE  PIANO  KNOWN  TO  THEM," 

THIS  TRIAL  was  AFTER  CHICKERING  &  SONS'  Piano  had  received  the  LEGION  OP 
HONOR  and    MEDAL,  and  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  the  MEDAL  from  NAPOLEON;  and 
the  Judges  of  said  trial  were : 
EDWARD  MOLLENHATJER,  Professor  of  Music,  Musical  Director  and  Originator  of 

the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Conservatories  of  Music, 
CHARLES  FRADEL,  the  eminent  and  favorite  Composer,  and  Pianist  to  hit  Royal 

Highness,  the  Due  Gustavo  of  Sax  Weimar,  Eisenach. 
FREDERICK  R.  BRANDIES,    Professor  of  Music,  Teacher  of  the  higher  school  ©f 

Music,  etc.,  etc. 

A.  D.  BESEMAN1T,  Organist  at  Cathedral,  Jersey  City,  Pianist,  etc, 

irtffned : 

AUGUST  GRUENEBERG,         JULIUS  NEUHARDT,         ROBERT  MOENNEO, 
CHARLES  80LDWEDEL,  HENRY  MILLER,  ROBERT  RIEGEB, 

G.  C.  MANNER,  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Alton  Piano  Fort*. 

Sworn  before  me  this  29d  day  of  July,  1869. 

G.  G.  TAYLOB,  l?S*l 

Notaiy  Public.        Uwwvl 

Before  Purchasing  a  Piano,  Call  ana  Examine  "THE  ARI03T 

AT 


^AltiMAn     C-v,!„~    r-.^A      Dm*n/»A      ^M,A^ 


THE   HISTORICAL   ADVERTISER. 


THE    INSTITUTE    PAMPHLET   CASE. 

PATENTED    DEC.  27,  1864. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Institute  Pamphlet 
£a«e,  in  a  collection  of  thousands,  any  one 
pamphlet  may  be  immediately  found,  and  taken 
from  the  shelf,  without  removing  the  case  cr  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  neighboring  pamphlets. 

The  case  consists  of  a  light  wooden  box,  as 
much  like  a  book  as  possible,  with  a  swinging 
door  in  front,  which  is  kept  either  open  or  shut 
by  a  rubber  spring.  On  the  inside  of  the  door, 
Is  an  Index.  The  titles  of  the  pamphlets  to  be 
written  on  the  numbered  lines,  which  are  firm 
one  to  twenty,  and  each  pamphlet  placed  in  the 
paper  cover,  with  corresponding  number.  Since 
ihe  numbers  on  the  paper  covers  are  directly 
opposite  and  on  a  line  with  their  corresponding 
index  numbers,  the  pamphlets  cannot  be  mis- 
placed, and  no  care  is  requisite  in  returning 
them  to  the  case. 

The  cases  are  neatly  covered  with  colored 
paper,  the  fronts  being  of  cloth  or  morocco :  the 
hinges  are  of  stout  cloth.  The  capacity  of  a 
cose  is  eight  hundred  pages,  or  about  sixteen 
pamphlets  of  fifty  pages  each,  and  twenty  paper 
covers  are  furnished  with  each  case. 

Address  G A Y1T  & CO  . 

Albany,  K.  Y. 

Opinions  of  rim  Case. 

•*  It  it  the  best  thing  for  filing  papers,  magazines,  and 
w  mlwellaneoas  matters,  in  the  world."—  College  Coarant- 

u  Ittoobvionely  very  simple  and  convenient.  Pamph- 
"  lete  are  at  once  the  necessity  and  the  plague  of  Schol- 
•'  ar*,  Professional  men,  and  Politicians.  They  are  the 
"  Militia  of  literature.  Yet  your  cases  will  discipline  into 
♦•  order  and  lines,  each  will  keep  ita  place,  and  answer  to 
*'  the  word  of  command." 

AlJNBE  JaOXSON, 

President  of  Trinity  College. 
H  It  «eemi»  to  me  to  be  a  perfect  case.  I  do  no  sec  where- 
H  in  it  admitfl  of  improvement.  The  arrangement  for 
'*  numbering  is  remarkably  simple  and  effective,  so  that 
'*  ta  vrhatever  order  the  pamphlets  are  entered  in  the  Case 
*'  the  one  sought  can  be  instantly  found." 

•'■.      «  .  _,  Samttel  Eaerib, 

President  of  Bote doin  College. 
fcfc**  It  ha*  many  advantages  over  binding." 

»_     *.»     _  __l  «,  ,M"  ^ALENTrNE. 

President  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

«^  i<—  ■  i  .    ■        i  — , . 

WANTED   TO  PURCHASE, 
In  exchange  for  other  works  of  equal  value, 
WiUiams'e  Register,  published  in  New  York, 
annually,  for  several  years. 

Valentine'*  Corporation  Manual,  either  a  full 
set  or  any  of  the  volumes. 

Handbooks '-and  Guifhs  of  the  City  of  X&iC 
York—  Goodrich's,  Blunfs.DisturnelTs  Williams's, 
)?Vanc_Va,  Hardie's,  Romans**,  Holly's,  or  any 
^ther,  of  each  edition. 

1  h»e  must  be  absolutely  perfect  and  in  good 
•wkr,  in  all  their  parts. 

Hrnh.  B.  Dawsoa 

___M»__rM-Jrt     1v     V 


ML 


CHARLES  A.  DANA.  Edit©?. 

A  Newspaper  of  the  Present  Times* 

Intended  for  People  Now  on  Earth* 

Including  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Merchant,  Professional 
Men,  Workers,  Thinkers,  and  a! I  Manner  of  Hoaoet 
Folks,  and  tho  Wivcj.  Sons,  and  Daughters  of  all  8uc_- 
I 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  TEAR  ! 

ONS  HUNDRED  COPIES  FOR  8SO» 

Or  less  than  One  Cent  a  Copy.  Let  there  bo  a  1&J0  Cro- 
at every  Toet  Office. 


THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN,  82  A  YEAR, 

Of  the  Barae  eizo  am!  pencral  character  as  the  THE 
WEEKLY,  bnt  with  a  creates-  variety  of  miacellaneoua 
readme,  and  furnishing  the  news  to  its  sabscribtus  with 
preater  lreshness.  because  it  comes  twice  a  ww_;  la- 
eteaa  of  once  only. 

THE  DAILY  DUN,  SG  A  VEAR. 

A  pro-minontlyroadnble  newspaper,  with  the  larjrest 
Circulation  in  the  world.  Free,  independent,  andfear- 
le?sln  politics.  A  I  the  news  iTom  everywhere.  Two 
cents  acopy ;  by  mail,  50  c^uts  a  month,  or  $4)  a  year. 

For  Terms  to  Clubs,  and  Specimens,  address 
I.  T7.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  Sun  office,  New  Torfe 


REBELLION  DOCUMENTS. 

Collector*  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  mwt 

imppitatit  of  these  is 

The  TiiiAt  op  the  Officers  and  Chew  of  thk 

Privateer  Savannah,  on  a  charge  of 

Piracy,  in  the  Southern  District 

of  New  York,  Judges  Nelson 

and  Shlpman,  presiding. 
Reported  hy  A.  F.  Warhirton, 
and  corrected  oy  Counsel, 

This  is  a  fine  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred 
pages ;  asd  is  for  sale,  either  in  muslin  or 
sheet*,  by 

Henry  B,  Dawson, 

Morrinania,  i\r.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 
In  exchange  for  other  works  of  equal  value, 
THE  NA  T  UP  A  L  HIS  T OPT  OF  IfE  \V  TOPE, 
either  complete,  or  any  of  the  volumes  of  it. 
Also,  the  Geological  and  Scientific  Reports  of 
the  other  States,  seperate  or  complete. 
Address  Henry  B.  Daw*jun, 

Morrimmn,  X,  T. 


THE   HISTORICAL  AD^|ERT;SER 


GEiT    THE   BEST. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

10  000  Mortis  and  Minings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 
3000  Exghatinoo.    1840  Tageo  Qcasio. 

Glad  to  add  my  testimony  in  togjor^^  rf  H§mrfJ 

Every  scholar  knows  it,  value.  &  ^^  ^  ^^.^ 

The  most  complete  Dictionary  of  *tfjfigg£  8cotlamL] 

The  best  guide  of  student*  of  our  knguige^  Q  Wh;uicr.J 
He  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  Posterigr^^  ^^ 
Etymological  part,  surpass  anything  *<g^JE££,tml 

Bearing  relation  to  Language  Princlpis  to-gg^gfifj 
fctcel*  all  other,  in  defining  BCientifl^terms^  ^^^ 


So  far  ae  1 1  now,  best  defining  Dictionary. 


[Horace  Maun.] 


Take  it  altogether,  the  "^^Jjjft^  Orthcepist..] 

A  necessity  for  eyery  Intelligent  family,  studentj  teach- 
er and  professional  man.  What  Library  is  complete  with- 
out the  best  English  Dictionary  ? 

WEBSTER'S   NATIONAL  PICTOBL\L    DICTIONARY 
1040  Pages  Octavo.    COO  Enob.wingo.    PaioaSCOO 

The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary,  just  the  thing 
tor  the  miinon,—^m«Hcan  Educational  Monthly. 

Published  by  O.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springneld,  Mass, 
jAtt.lt  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


WALTHAM   WATCHES, 

m  2-oz.  cases. 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Mml 

WALTHAM   WATCHES, 

ES   3-OZ.    CASES, 

Fur  Fanners,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mecbantos, 
WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

IN  4-OZ.    CASES, 

For  Mariner?^  Soldier?,  and  Expressmen. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

IN   5-OZ.   CASES, 

Fur  Co-ndactora,  Engineers,  and  Baggagecoen. 
WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

IN  C-OZ.  CASES. 

Pox  Minors,  Lumbermen,  and  Singe  Drive**. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

IN  8-OZ.  CASES. 
For  Oil  who  wish  something  VERY  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  our  Price  List.  Write  for 
It  as  follows: 

Messrs.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  7a6  Broadway,  N.  T.: 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price  List  of  WALTHAM 
WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  The  Histoiuoal  Mag- 
azine. 

Siok  Namf.  Afin  Address  in  Full, 
And  yen  will  receive  it  post-paid,  bv  return  mail.    It  give* 
nil  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  oar  plan  of 
sending  Watches   by  Evpresa  without  any  risk  to  th« 
purchaser. 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

785  Broadway,  New  York, 
(Formerly  of  619  Broadway). 


Jan.  It 


CONGRESS   AND    EMPIRE 

Hr kino  Waters, 
New  Tori  Depot,  04  Chambers  St. 
CONGRESS  &  EMPIRE  SPRING  CO 
Jamly  Saratoga  Springs,  XL  F. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

A  large  Stock  of  Books  and  Pamphlets, 

on   the 

Early  History  of  America, 

Travels.  Biography,  Politic?.  Poetry,  &c. 

No  prist  t  ed  Cat  a  logv  es . 

M.  POLOCK 


£c 


Jaa.tf 


406.  Commero&-s*-et.  Philadelphia.  I 


ATLANTIC  FIRE  INS.  CO,, 

OF  BROOKLYN. 

OFFICE  NO.   14    WALL  XT.,  $BW    YOUR. 


CASH  CAPITAL. £800,000  00 

CASH  ASSETS 4T3.KS  W 

HORATIO  DORR,  Sec 'y.       JOHN  D.  COCKS,  Prest. 

:  Jan.  6tno. , ^ 

II  ISTORJCAi   MAGAZINE. 
I  Our  supply  of  back  numbers  of  the  Magazi.as 
is  becoming  very  much  broken— 
of    several  numbers  we,.  &m 

SELL  NO  MORE  COPIES, 

!  except  in  fall  volunus  ;  and  of  some  volumes  wa 
i  can  Bell  none,  except  in  as  nearly  complete  sets 
I  as  we  can  supply. 

M  STRIKE  WHILE  TEE  IS  OX  IS  HOT." 

Henry  B.  Dawsojt, 

Morri&wia,  M.  £ 


THE    HISTORICAL    ADVERTISER 


INCORPORATED  1823.)  INCORPORATED  18S8. 

NOHTH     AMERICAN 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

182    BROADWAY,         (Corner  Jans  Street,) 
BRANCH  OFFICES:    {\^Sb^^:  NEW    YOBK 


FIRE    INSURANCE    EXCLUSIVELY. 

Cash  Capital,  -        -        -        -        -  -  $500,000.00. 

Surplus,  Jan.  1st,  1870,      -  $802,572.26. 

Total  Assets,       ,.--.■-■-■;-  -  8  802,572.28. 

_ — _^  «. «. _ 

This  old  established  Corporation  is  one  of  the  few  institution*  of  Lsrge  Capital,  transacting  a  Strictly  Firs 
Emlnese— avoiding  all  Marine  and  Inland  Navigation  Riekis,  thereby  offering  increj>fcd  security  to  the  assured. 

Policies  issued  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  and  at  ifca  Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  at  the 
United  States. 

DIRECTORS. 
R.  W.  BLEECKER,  President,  W.  BLACK8TONE,  Vlee-Preslfleofc 

Josiah  Lane,  Charles  Williams,  .Toils  Auchincloss,  Sidney  Brooks, 

Caleb  Swan,  Richard  M.  Blatchford  William  Whitewriqrt,  Olivers.  Carter, 

Thomas  W.  Gale,    Wyllts  Blackstone,  R.  W.  Bleecker,  Henry  Parish, 

DartrlB.  Fearing,  William  Barton,  Oliver  H.  Shepard,  .John  Bryan, 

Acton  Civil l,  James  B.  Johnston,  Edward  PL  R.  Lyman,      Jo*.  A.  Sprague. 

J.  GRLSWOLD,  General  Agent  P.  H.  CARTER,  SocMtary. 


PUBLICATIONS 

— ■  OF  THE  — — 

Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

VOLUME     I. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  NEW  YORK,  and  a  Tour  in  Several  of  the  Americnn  Colonies 
in  1079-80.  By  Jaspar  Danker*  and  Peter  Sluyter.  Translated  from  a  Datch  Manuscript  in 
the  collection  of  the  .Society,  and  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy.  Octavo,  pp.  xlvii.,  440  ; 
with  twelve  lithographic  Illustrations  of  Old  New  York.     Brooklyn,  1807. 

VOLUME    II. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAND,  with  Connected  Preceding  Events,  and  thti  Subsecjuaii* 
American  Retreat.  Narrative  by  Thomas  W.  Field,  with  Authentic  Documents.  Octavo,  pp. 
ix.,  549,  with  Maps  and  Engravings.     Brooklyn,  1869. 
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•  ae  judicious  and  weighty  as  Hallam,  and  Bcarcely  lets  entertaining  than  Macaulay.  -Attany  Hxening  *«"*«• 
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LittelFs  Living  Age, 


Of  wbleo  more  than  otu  hundred  volumes  hare  been  issupd.  has  received  the  commendation  of  Judg-e  Story,  Chancellor 
Kent,  President  Adams  ;  historians  Sparks,  Prenjo'tt,  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor  ;  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  many 
others  :  and  it  admittedly  "  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class." 

IT  18  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY,  giving:  fifty-two  numbers,  and  more  than  Three  Thousand  double-column 
octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly  ;  enabling  it  to  present,  with  a  combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere 
el*e  attempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical 
and  Political  Information,  gathered  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical 

Literature. 
The  ablest  and  most  cultured  intellects  in  every  deDirtment  of  Literature,  Politics,  Science,  and  Art, 
€nd  expression  in  the  periodical  litera'ure  of  Europe,  and  especially  cf  Great  Britain. 

„.The  Living'  Age.  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnisbea.irjm  the  vast  and  generally  inaccoe- 
tfble  mas*  of  thiCliteratnre,  the  only  compilation,  hat,  while  withm  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETE- 
NESS with  which  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensible  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pice  with  the  events  or  intellectual  progress 
ef  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

Extracts  from  Notices. 


Frcm  Ktv.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
M  Were  I,  In  view  of  all  the  competitors  that,  are  now  in 
the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certainly  choote  The  Living 
Agb.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there,  in  any  library  that  I  know  cf, 
so  mw.b  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  in  the  same 
number  of  volumes." 

From  the  Congregat-lonalUt  and  Recorder,  Boston,  June  2, 
1870. 
"Tfe  repeat  the  conviction  we  have  many  times  express- 
ed, that  n>  ne  of  the  eclectics  can  be  matched  with  this  as 
to  substantial  value  and  interest" 

From  the  Eew-York  Commercial  Advertiser. 
M  Daring  each  year,  the  reader  gets  the  bei?t  of  the  e&soys. 
poetry,  serial  novels,  and  statements  of  fact  in  science  or 
em-rent  history,  which  the  year  produces.  All  of  this  is 
furnished  at  about  the  price  of  one  of  the  reviews  or  inag- 
aaAoee  from  which  it  ia  drawn.'' 

From  the  2?ew  York  Tribune. 
"The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and  catholic 
taefee,  and  a  happy  art  ex  catering  to  the  jocular  demands, 
without  lowering  the  standard  of  sound  literasure," 

From  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary,  Philadelphia* 
"An  extraordinary  value  marks  many  of  the  articles  of 
this  publication,  because  thev  are  the  productions  of  The 
ablest  men  cf  cur  times." 

From  the.  American  Churchman,  Chicago. 
*  It  has  always  seemed  to  n*  to  contain  the  best  pcetiy, 
the  most  able  essays  and  criticif dip,  and  the  most  Interest- 
ing stories,  of  any  magazine  in  the  Englith  language." 

From  the  American  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia. 
**  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  wixhee  to  keep  the  inn  cf 
things  in  literature,  politics,  and  theology." 

Published  weekly  at  $8  00  a  year,  free  of  postage, 
New  Suhecribere.    Address 


From  the  Christian  Examiner,  JHehmond. 
"It  is  the  great  eclectic  of  this  country." 

From  the  Advance,  Chicago. 
"  It  is  a  monthly  that  comes  every  week." 

From  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
"  It  has  more  reil  solid  worth,  more  useful  information 
than  any  similar  publication  we  know  of.    The  ablest  ee- 
snys.  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry,  of  tha 
English  langucge,  are  here  gathered  together.'' 
From  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 
"  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  give  to  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  its  mcmhly  contemporaries,  in  the  spirit  and 
freshness  of  ito  contents." 

From  the  Christian  Register,  Boston,  Aug.  6, 18T0. 
"  Littell'r  Living  Age  has  never  borne  the  marks  cf 
more  careful  research  and  wiser  selection,  than  it  dooe 
now." 

From  the  Chicago  Bally  Republican. 
"  Limu'D  Living  Age  is  the  oldest,  and  by  far  the 
best,  concentration  cf  choice  periodical  literature  printed 
in  this  country.     It  occupies  a  field  filled  by  ro  other  peri- 
odical.   The  subscriber  to  '  Littell '  flnd6  himself  in  pos- 
session, at  'he  end  of  the  year,  of  four  large  volume*  of 
such  reading  as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  form,  and 
i  comprising  selections  frrm  every  department  of  science, 
j  art    philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.    Those  who  de*lre  a 
j  Tnosorcn  ooMrsNnrt'M  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  note- 
j  worthv  in  the  literary  world,  will  be  spared  the  trouble  cf 
j  wading  through  the' sea  of  reviews  and  magazines  publish- 
Led  abroad:  for  ihey  will  find  the  essence  cf  all  compacted 
I  and  concentrated  here." 

Frcm  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 
"  We  esteem  it  above  all  price." 
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?  Tuts  Magazine  was  commenced  in  January,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  furui 
a  medium  of  intercommunication  between  Historical  Societies,  Authors,  and  Stu 
of  History,  and  supplying  an  interesting  and  valuable  journal — a  miscellany  of  A 
can  History.  On  the  first  of  July,  1860,  it  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  undersi 
by  whom  it  is  still  conducted,  with  the  support  and  aid  of  a  large  body  of  intel 
readers,  and  the  assistance  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  in  the  country. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  past  volumes  are  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
George  Bancroft,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Peter  Force,  Hon.  James  Savage, 
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11.  Gillette,   D.B.,  John  Ward  Dean,  Esq.,  Henry  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  Rev.  Piin 
White,  Hon.  E.  E.  Bourne,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 

The  eleven  volumes  already  published  contain  an  immense  mass  of  matter  re! 
to  American  History  and  kindred  studies, .such  as  cannot  be  found  collected  elsew 
rTmdering  it  a  work  absolutely  necessary  in  all  libraries.  Few  historical  works 
appear  that  do  not  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  it. 

The  Contents  of  the  Historical  Magazine  may  be  general; y  classed  under  the  following  headi 
I.   Original  Papers,  involving  points  of  research  in  historical  .studies,  prese 

new   foots,  or  the  discussion of  Federal  and  Local  topics  of  interest,  in  Essajj 

writers  versed  in  American  History. 

1L  The  Collection -of  Original   Letters,   Correspondence,   Diaries,  &c,  hit 

unpublished,  of  Americans  of  Eminence. 

III.  Biographical  and  Obituary  Notices  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  sorvi 
the  country,  whether  m  office,  political  life,  literature,  or  science. 

IV.  Accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  numerous  American  ILsto 
AntujJiarinn,  Geographic*!,  Numismatic,  and   other  kindred  Societies. 

V.  Notes  and  Queries  of  curious  and  important  topics,  new  and  old,  with  re 
by  a  large  body  of  contributors. 

VI.  Reprints  of  rare  and   interesting  Tracts,  old  Poems  out  of  print,  £<•.,  $ 

VII.  Miscellany  and  Anecdotes. 

VIM.  Carefully  prepared  and  impartial  Notices  of  New  Books  atv\  Kn^rav 
especially  those  relating  to  the  History,  Antiquities,  or  Biography  of  America. 

IX.    Historical  and  Literary  [uteUigenee,  Announcements,  &c. 

The   Historical  Magazine  is  printed  on  fine  quality  of  paper,  similar  hi  foruj 
rfi/.e  to  thi>  sheet,  and  publisluni  in  monthly  numbers,  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  at 
•>o i.lars  a  year.    Single  numbers  Shvk.x ty-kivk  cknts. 
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TO   OUR   READERS. 

I. — The  importance  of  the  question  of,  so-called,  "  neutrality,"  at  the  present  moment,  is  so 
great  that  a  very  unusual  proportion  of  the  space  in  this  number  is  occupied  with  a  careful  review 
of  Mr.  Adams's  recent  Address  on  that  subject,  before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  ;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  those  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  and  in  accordance  with  our  own  views  of 
its  present  importance,  this  number  of  the  Magazine  has  been  delayed,  in  order  that  it  might 
appear,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

II. — The  March  number  of  the  Magazine,  which  is  well  advanced,  will  contain  the  celebrated 
"  Motley  Letter,"  about  which  3$r.  John  Jay  made  so  much  noise,  some  years  ago,  when  he  is  said 
to  have  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  the  military  poicer  of  the  Federal  authorities  to  bear 
on  its  author  for  having  amused  himself  in  a  sick-room  by  writing  it.  It  will  also  contain  the 
first  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  on  New  Jersey  history  which  the  Magazine  for  1871  has  been  promis- 
ed from  the  accomplished  pen  of  President  TrjTTts,  of  Wabash  College,  Indiana  ;  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  by  its  President,  O.  H.  Marshall,  Esqr.  ;  and  various 
other  articles  of  interest. 

III. — The  number  for  April,  which  is  also  in  the  printers'  hands,  will  contain  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Gillett's  exhaustive  paper  on  the  development  of  Unitarianism  in  America — a  paper  which  may 
extend  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  April  number  and  thus  oblige  us  to  unite  tliat  and  the 
May  number,  in  one  cover. 

IV. — The  celebrated  paper,  yet  unpublished,  of  Washington  in  Morris-county ',  New  Jersey,  by 
President  Tuttle,  is  also  in  the  printers'  hands,  in  New  York,  and  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 
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CHARLES  A.  DANA.  Editor. 

m$  §<Ahx  WtM%  9m. 

A  Newspaper  of  the  Present  Times. 

Intended  for  People  Nowou  Earth. 

Including  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Merchants, Professional 
Men,  Workers.  Thinkers,  and  all  Manner  of  Honest 
Folks,  and  the  Wives.  Sons,  and  Daughters  of  all  such. 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAK  ! 

ONE  HUNDRED  COPIES  FOR  S50, 

Or  less  than  One  Cent  a  Copy.   Let  there  be  a  $50  Club 
at  every  Post  Office. 


THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN,  82  A  YEAR, 

-Of  the  Bame  size  and  ceneral  character  as  the  THE 
WEEKLY,  bnt  with  a  greater  variety  of  miscellaneous 
readme,  and  furnishing  the  news  to  Its  subscribers  with 
greater  lreshn ess.  because  it  comes  twice  a  week  in- 
stead of  once  only. 

THE  DAILY  SUN,  SO  A  YEAR. 

A  preeminently  readable  newspaper,  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world.  Free,  independent,  arid  fear- 
less in  politics.  All  the  news  from  every %}%™-  Two 
eents4c0fay  ;  by  mail,  50  cents  a  month,  or  $G  ayear. 

For  Terms  to  Clubs,  and  Specimens,  address 
I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  Sun  office.  New  York 


With 
Case,   in   a  collection  ot   thousands,    any  one 
pamphlet  may  be  immediately  found,  and  taken 
from  the  shelf,  without  removing  the  case  or  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  neighboring  pamphlets. 

The  case  consists  of  a  light  wooden  box,  as 
much  like  a  book  as  possible,  with  a  swinging 
door  in  front,  which  is  kept  either  open  or  shut 
by  a  rubber  spring.     On  the  inside  of  the  door, 
is  an  Index.     The  titles  of  the  pamphlets  to  be 
written  on  the  numbered  lines,  which  are  from 
one  to  twenty,  and  each  pamphlet  placed  in  the 
paper  cover,  with  corresponding  number.     Since 
|  the  numbers  on   the  paper  covers  are  directly 
;  opposite  and  on  a  line  with  their  corresponding 
i  index  numbers,  the  pamphlets  cannot  be  mis- 
placed,  and  no   care  is  requisite   in   returning 
them  to  the  case. 

The  cases  are  neatly  covered  with  colored 
paper,  the  fronts  being  of  cloth  or  morocco  :  the 
hinges  are  of  stout  cloth.  The  capacity  of  a 
case  is  eight  hundred  pages,  or  about  sixteen 
pamphlets  of  fifty  pages  each,  and  twenty  paper 
covers  are  furnished  with  each  case. 

Address  GAVIT  &  CO., 

Albany,  N.  T. 

Opinions  of  the  Case. 

"  It  it  the  best  thing  for  riling  papers,  magazines,  and 
"  miscellaneous  matters,  in  the  world. "—College  Vaurant. 

"  It  is  obviously  very  simple  and  convenient.  Parnph- 
"  lets  are  at  once  the  necessity  and  the  plague  ol  richol- 
"  ars  Professional  men.  and  Politicians.  They  are  the 
"  Militia  of  literature.  Yet  your  cases  will  discipline  into 
M  order  and  lines,  each  will  keep  its  place,  and  answer  to> 
"  the  word  of  command." 

Abxbk  Jackson", 
President  of  Trinity  College. 

•'  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfect  case.  I  do  no  see  where- 
'  in  it  admits  of  improvement.  The  arrangement  for 
"  numbering  is  remarkably  simple  and  effective,  so  that 
"  in  whatever  order  the  pamphlets  are  entered  in  the  Case, 
' « the  one  sought  can  be  instantly  found." 

Samttbt.  Harris, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

j     "JJhasflftany  advantages  over  binding.'' 

President  of  Pennsylvania  College, 


m  PATENT  ARION  PIANO-FORTE. 


WHY  THE 

ion  mjkw@~w< 

IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


Tiie  ARION  PIANO-FORTE  has  Greater  Power  than  any  other  Piano-forte  manufactured. 

It  Will  Stand  in  Tune  Longer,  and  in  its  mechanical  construction  it  is  more  perfect, . 
and,  therefore  more  durable,  than  any  other  instrument  constructed  in  the  usual  modern  style. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Agraffe,  the  manner  of  stringing,  the  peculiar  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Iron  Frame  SUPERSEDES  ALL  OTHERS.  The  use  of  a  bar  (which  is  a  part 
of  the  iron  frame)  on  a  line  with  the  heavy  steel  stringing,  gives  GREAT  STRENGTH 
where  most  needed.,  and  in  this  respect  all  other  pianos  fail. 

The  construction  of  the  WREST  PLANK,  into  which  the  Tuning  Pins  are  inserted,  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pins  to  J>ecome  loosened,  or  the  Wrest  Plank  itself  to  split, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  other  Piano-Fortes. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  EVENNESS  throughout  the  scale,  the  excellent  Singing  Quali- 
ty, the  LENGTH  and  PURITY  of  VIBRATION,  all  go  to  prove  what  we  claim— viz.:  that 
the  ARION  PIANO-FORTE  is  The  Best  Instrument  Manufactured. 


Kfij^iS^ry^j — 


The  Irion  Piano-Forte  declared  by  the  Judges  ai  the  Late  Fair 

OF  THE   AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,   HELD  IN  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  1867,   TO  BE  THE:: 


and  after  a  test  trial  ordered  by  the  American  Institute  with  the  STEINWAY,  CHICK- 
ERING  and  other  PIANOS,  was  declared  by  the  Judges  to  be  The  Best  Piano  Known 
to  Them.  Confirming  what  we  have  always  asserted,  that  the  ARION  PIANO-FORTE  is* 
the  PUREST  IN  TONE,  THE  MOST  POWERFUL,  THE  MOST  ELEGANTLY  FINISH- 
ED, THE  MOST  DURABLE,  And  will  Stand  in  Tune  Longer  than  any  other.  In 
lact,  that  it  is  the  Piano  that  must  eventually  become  the  LEADING  and  FAVORITE 
PIANO,  with  all  who  really  desire  one  of  the  best  Pianos  ever  manufactured  in  this  country- 
or  Europe, 

Tib  lorlofc  Plaao-Fcwrte  ©@mpnj, 

Organized  under  the  Manufacturing  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

INCORPORATED  MARCH  3 1ST,  1870 

CHAS.  H.  COVELL,  J.  B.  SIMPSON,  Jr.,  GEO.  C.  MANNER, 

President.  SEc'y  and  Tbeas.  Supt.  of  Manufatory. 


PATENT  ARION  PIANO  FORTE. 


REVERSED  Jjp  ^M     FULL 

WOODEN  gg|  $SZ$S%&£&  IRON 

AGRAFFE  |  ^SlBSw3R&B^  FRAME 


COMPOUND  <Sg|j  ;>.  l§fp>ispi|  -SUSTAINING 

WREST  *S^'':^^^^^^^^  IRON 

PLANK.     ,i*a^S§^^^^^^^^  BAR, 

TEAD2  MARE.  COPYRIGHTED. 


TtfE  flflST  STRICTLY  iMf/VpTI/li  T1?IM  £V£1*  *h*D. 

AOAINST 

fCOPY. 
E,  the  undersigned,  make  OATH,  that  at  the  time  of  the  hmt  Fair  of  the  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE,  held  in  New  York,  immediately  following  Hi-  KHKNCH  EXPOSITION  in 
Paris,  TWO  PIANOS,  made  by  STEINWAY  &  SONS.  ONE  LJIANO  by  CHICKERING 
&  SONS,  ONE  PATENT  ARION  PIANO,  made  by  O.  U,  MANNER,  and  SEVERAL 
OTHER  makers'  instruments  were  tried  against  each  other,  by  order  and  under  the  control  of 
tho  Officersof  the  Institute,  to  decide  which  Piano  on  Exhibition  in  competition  should  re- 
ceive the  First  Premium  "AS  THE  BEST  SQUARU  PIANO  KNOWN."  To  obtain  an  im- 
partial trial,  TWICE  ALL  of  said  Pianos  were  COVERED  WITH  PAPERS,  so  that  one 
Piano  COULD  NOT  BE  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  ANOTHER,  (during  the  ABSENCE  of 
the  Judges)  and  TWICE  did  tl  ey  select  one  of  the  said  Pianos  AS  THE  BEST,  which,  upon 
uncovering,  BOTH  TIMES,  proved  to  be  the  said  Patent  .A-IFilOlSr  IP  I  .A.  jST  O , 
awarding  it  "THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  OVER  ALL  OTHERS  FOR  BEING  THE  BEST 
SQUARE  PIANO  KNOWN  TO  THEM," 

THIS  TRIAL  was  AFTER  CHICKERING  &  SONS'  Piano  had  received  the  LEGION  OF 
HONOR  and    MEDAL,  and   STEINWAY  &  SONS,  the  MEDAL  from  NAPOLEON;  and 
the  Judges  of  said  trial  were : 
EDWARD  MOLLENHAUER,  Professor  of  Music,  Musical  Director  and  Originator  of 

the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Conservatories  of  Music. 
CHARLES  FRADEL,  the   eminent   and  favorite   Composer,  and  Pianist  to  his  Royal 

Highness,  the  Due  Gustave  of  Sax  Weimar,  Eisenach. 
FREDERICS  R.   BRANDIES,    Professor  of  Music,  Teacher  of   the   higher    school   of 

Music,  etc.,  etc. 
A.  D.  BESEMANN,  Organist  at  Cathedral,  Jersey  City,  Pianist,  etc. 

Sl&De     '  AUGUST  GRUENEBERG,          JULIUS  NEUHARDT,          ROBERT  MOENNEG, 
CHARLES  SOLDWEDEL,  HENRY  MILLER,  ROBERT  RIEGER, 

G.  C.  MANNER,  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Arion  Piano  Forte- 
Sworn  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  1869. 

G.  G.  TAYLOU,       n  li  f^fff 

Notary  Public.         Ufe&t 

m  i  m  

Before  Purchasing  a  Piano,  Call  and  Examine  "THE  ARION" 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OP  the 

Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

VOLUME      I. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  NEW  YORK,  and  a  Tour  in  Several  of  the  American  Colonies 
in  1679-80.  By  Jaspar  Dankers  and  Peter  Sluyter.  Translated  from  a  Dutch  Manuscript  in 
the  collection  of  the  Society,  and  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy.  Octavo,  pp.  xlvii.,  440  ; 
with  twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations  of  Old  New  York.     Brooklyn,  1867. 

VOLUME     II. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAND,  with  Connected  Preceding  Events,  and  the  Subsequent 
American  Retreat.  Narrative  by  Thomas  W.  Field,  with  Authentic  Documents.  Octavo,  pp. 
ix.,  549,  with  Maps  and  Engravings.     Brooklyn,  1869. 
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TO   OUR   READERS. 


The  publication  of  "The  Motley  Letter,"   with  which  this  number  opens,  will  not  be  unacr 
■ceptable  to  the  friends  of  its  author,  by  whom  it  lias  been  so  long  heard  of  in  terms  of  bitte 
malignity.     Whether  or  not  the  distinguished  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United   States  to 
the  Austrian  Court  and  those  who  *have  echoed  his  raillery  concerning  it  will  be  equally    pleased 
with  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  determine. 

The  third  article,  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  peculiarly  interesting  to  Jerseymen,  which 
President  Tuttle  has  contributed  to  the  Magazine,  will  tell  its  own  story,  without  any  commeiTdT" 
tion  from  us. 
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Quarter  page,,        11.25,,        2.'..       '„        45.     ,.        67.50 
Cards, pr line,,  .45  „        .00      „    1.60       „  2.40 

Cards  of  seven  lines,  with  Magazine,  „        20. 

Inserted  sheets,  in  front  of  reading  matter. 
Inside  pages,  same  as  in  The  Advertiser. 
First  and  last  pages,  It  $50.  3  mo  $U2.},<  6mo  $200.  ly  $300. 

Back  cover  page,  .,    75.      „      170.        „      300.  „    450. 

Henry  K.  Dawson. 
Publisher  and  Proprietor. 


CHARLES  A.  DANA,  Editor. 


Wm  §<AUk  WtM#  fun. 

A  Newspaper  of  the  Present  Times. 

Intended  for  People  Kowoa  Earth. 
Including  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Merchant*,  Professional 
Men.  Workers,  Thinkers,  and  all  Manner  of  Honest 
Folks,  and  the  Wives,  ions,  and  Daughters  of  all  suofc. 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  ! 

0*E  /»VNDEID  COPIES  FOR  850, 

Or  le?s  than  One  Cent  a  Copy.  Let  there  he  a  $50  Club 
at  every  Post  Office. 


THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN,  S3  A  YEAR, 

of  the  same  size  and  general  character  as  the  THE 
WBBKLY,  but  with  a  sreatei-  variety  of  miscellaneous 
^eadlnsr,  and  furnishing;  the  n«ws  to  its  subscribers  with 
greater  freshness,  because  it  eomes  twice  a  week  in- 
stead of  onee  only. 

THE  DAILY  SUN,  86  A  YEAR. 

A  preSminently readable  newspaper,  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  Che  world.  Free,  independent ,  and  fear- 
lass  in  polltios.  All  the  news  from  everywhere.  Two 
cents  ooopy ;  by  mall,  50  cants  a  month,  or  $6  a  year. 

For  Terms  to  Clubs,  and  Specimens,  address 
I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  Sun  office,  New  York: 


THE    INSTITUTE    PAMPHLET   CASE. 

PATENTED    DEC.   27,   1864. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Institute  Pamphlet 
Case,  in  a  collection  of  thousands,  any  one 
pamphlet  may  be  immediately  found,  and  taken 
from  the  shelf,  without  removing  the  ease  or  dis- 
turbing an}*  of  the  neighboring  pamphlets. 

The  case  consists  of  a  light  wooden  box,  as 
much  like  a  book  as  possible,  with  a  swinging 
door  in  front,  which  is  kept  either  open  or  shut 
by  a  rubber  spring.     On  the  inside  of  the  doorr 
is  an  Index.     The  titles  of  the  pamphlets  to  be 
written  on  the  numbered  lines,  which  are  from 
one  to  twenty,  and  each  pamphlet  placed  in  the 
J  paper  cover,  with  corresponding  number.     Since 
I  the   numbers  on   the   paper  covers   are  directly 
I  or-posite  and  on  a  line  with  their  corresponding 
!  index  numbers,  the  pamphlets  cannot  be  mis- 
placed,  and  no   care   is  requisite   in   returning 
them  to  the  case. 

The  cases  arc  neatly  covered  with  colored 
paper,  the  fronts  being  of  cloth  or  morocco  :  the 
hinges  are  of  stout  cloth.  The  capacity  of  a 
case  is  eight  hundred  pages,  or  about  sixteen 
pamphlets  of  fifty  pages  each,  and  twenty  paper 
overs  are  furnish  ed  with  each  case. 

Address  GAVIT  &  CO.. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Opinions  op  the  Case. 

"  It  it  the  best  thinsr  for  filing  papers,  magazines,  and 
"  miscellaneous  matters,  in  the  world.''—  College  Coward. 

"  It  is  obviously  very  simple  and  convenient.  Pamph- 
"  lets  are  at  once  the  necessity  and  the  plague  of  Schol- 
"  ars,  Professional  men,  and  Politicians.  They  are  the 
"  Militia  of  literature.  Yet  your  cases  will  discipline  into 
"  order  and  lines,  each  will  keep  its  place,  and  answer  to 
"  the  word  of  command. " 

Abhes  Jackson, 
President  of  Trinity  College. 

"  It  seems  lo  me  to  be  a  perfect  case.  I  do  no  see  where- 
<in  it  admits  of  improvement.  The  arrangement  for 
"  numbering  is  remarkably  simple  and  effective,  so  that 
"  in  whatever  order  the  pamphlets  are  entered  in  the  Case, 
"  the  one  sought  can  be  instantly  found." 

Samuel  Hakkis, 
President,  of  Bowdoin  College. 

"  It  has  many  advantages  over  binding.'' 

M.  VALENTrNE. 

President  of  Pennsylvania  College. 
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FINISH. 


WHY  THE 


IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  ARION  PIANO-FORTE  has  Greater  Power  than  any  other  Piano-forte  manufactured. 

It  Will  Stand  in  Tune  Longer,  and  in  its  mechanical  construction  it  is  more  perfect, 
and,  therefore  more  durable,  than  any  other  instrument  constructed  in  the  usual  modern  style. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Agraffe,  the  manner  of  stringing,  the  peculiar  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Iron  Frame  SUPERSEDES  ALL  OTHERS.  The  use  of  a  bar  (which  is  a  part 
of  the  iron  frame)  on  a  line  with  the  heavy  steel  stringing,  gives  GREAT  STRENGTH 
where  most  needed.,  and  in  this  respect  all  other  pianos  fail. 

The  construction  of  the  WREST  PLANK,  into  which  the  Tuning  Pins  are  inserted,  ia 
such  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pins  to  become  loosened,  or  the  Wrest  Plank  itself  to  split, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  other  Piano-Fortes. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  EVENNESS  throughout  the  scale,  the  excellent  Singing  Quali- 
ty, the  LENGTH  and  PURITY  of  VIBRATION,  all  go  to  prove  what  we  claim— viz.:  that 
the  ARION  PIANO-FORTE  is  The  Best  Instrument  Manufactured. 


r-^a&iS^y^*- 


The  Arion  Piano-Forte  declared  by  the  Judges  at  the  Late  Fair 

OF  THE   AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  HELD  IN  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  1867,   TO  BE  THK 


and  after  a  test  trial  ordered  by  the  American  Institute  with  the  STEINWAY,  CHICK- 
ERING  and  other  PIANOS,  was  declared  by  the  Judges  to  be  The  Best  Piano  Known 
to  Them.  Confirming  what  we  have  always  asserted,  that  the  ARION  PIANO-FORTE  i» 
the  PUREST  IN  TONE,  THE  MOST  POWERFUL,  THE  MOST  ELEGANTLY  FINISH- 
ED,  THE  MOST  DURABLE,  And  will  Stand  in  Tune  Longhr  than  any  other.  In 
fact,  that  it  is  the  Piano  that  must  eventually  become  the  LEADING  and  FAVORITfc 
PIANO,  with  all  who  really  desire  one  of  the  best  Pianos  ever  manufactured  in  this  country 
or  Europe, 

the  Jjrtea  Maie-Ferte  Cenpaif, 

Organized  under  the  Manufacturing  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

INCORPORATED  MARCH  3 1ST,  1870 

CHAS.  H.  COVELL,  J.  B.  SIMPSON,  Jr.,  GEO.  C.  MANNER, 
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TRADE  MARK  CCFYRI&HTED. 


TttE  f  IftST  STfllCTiY  IMfftftTtftl  TWAt  EVEP  ttAB. 

-A.(3rA.I2STST 


fCOPY. 
E,  the  undersigned,  make  OATH,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Inst  Fair  of  the  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE,  held  in  New  York,  immediately  following  the  FRENCH  EXPOSITION  in 
Paris,  TWO  PIANOS,  made  by  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  ONE  PIANO  by  CHICKERING 
&  SONS,  ONE  PATENT  ARION  PIANO,  made  by  G.  C.  MANNER,  and  SEVERAL 
OTHER  makers'  instruments  were  tried  against  each  other,  by  order  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Institute,  to  decide  which  Piano  on  Exhibition  in  competition  should  re- 
ceive the  First  Premium  "AS  THE  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  KNOWN."  To  obtain  an  im- 
partial trial,  TWICE  ALL  of  said  Pianos  were  COVERED  WITH  PAPERS,  so  that  one 
Piano  COULD  NOT  BE  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  ANOTHER,  (during  the  ABSENCE  of 
the  Judges)  and  TWICE  did  they  select  one  of  the  said  Pianos  AS  THE  BEST,  which,  upon 
uncovering,  BOTH  TIMES,  proved  to  be  the  said  Patent  ,A.:R,I03SJ"  ]PI-A»aSTO, 
awarding  it  "THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  OVER  ALL  OTHERS  FOR  BEING  THE  BEST 
SQUARE  PIANO  KNOWN  TO  THEM," 

THIS  TRIAL  was  AFTER  CHICKERING  &  SONS'  Piano  had  received  the  LEGION  OF 
HONOR  and    MEDAL,  and  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  the  MEDAL  from  NAPOLEON;  and 
the  Judges  of  said  trial  were : 
REWARD  MOLLENHAUER,  Professor  of  Music,  Musical  Director  and  Originator  of 

the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Conservatories  of  Music 
CHARLES  FRADEL,  the   eminent  and  favorite   Composer,  and  Pianist  to  his  Royal 

Highness,  the  Due  Gustave  of  Sax  Weimar,  Eisenach. 
.FREDERICS  R.   BRANDIES,    Professor  of  Music,  Teacher  of   the   higher    school   of 

Music,  etc.,  etc. 
A.  D.  BESEMANN,  Organist  at  Cathedral,  Jersey  City,  Pianist,  etc 

''  *  AUGUST  GRUENEBERG,         JULIUS  NEUHARDT,         ROBERT  MOENNEG, 

CHARLES  SOLDWEDEL,  HENRY  MILLER,  ROBERT  RIEGER, 

G.  C.  MANNER,  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Arion  Piano  Forte. 

Sworn  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  1869. 

G.  G.  TAYLOR,  •  ^Sff 

Notary  Public.        Www* 

Before  Purchasing  a  Piano,  Call  and  Examine  "THE  ARION" 
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Incorporated  1838.]  Incorporated  1 883  ] 

NORTH    AMERICAN' 

EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

192    BROADWAY.  (Corner  John  Street,) 

BRANCH]  OFFICES  :    {  ^^^d™'  NEW    YORK 

:0: 

FIRE     INSURANCE    EXCLUSIVELY. 


Cash  Capital,     _____--___         $500,000.00. 
Surplus.  Jan.  1st,  1870.      --------        $302,572.28. 


Total  Assets.        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -      .  -        $802,572.28. 

This  old  established  Corporation  is  one  of  the  few  institution?  of  Large  Capital,  transacting  a  Strlclly    Fire 
Business — avoiding  all  Marine  and  Inland  Navigation  Risks,  thereby  offering  increased  security  to  the  assured. 

Policies  issued  at  the  Office  of   The  Company,  and  at  its  Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  of   th 
United  States. 

DIRECTORS. 
R.  W.  BLEECKER,  President.  W.  BLACKSTONE.  Vice-President. 

Josiah  Lane,  Charles  Williams.  John  Aughincloss,  Sidney  Brooks. 

Caleb  Swan,  Richard  M.  Blatchford  William  Whitewright,  Oliver  S.  Carter, 

Thomas  W.  Gale,    Wyllis  Blackst'onk.  R.  W.  Bleecker,  Henry  Parish, 

Daniel  B.  Fearing,  William  Barton.  Oliver  H.  Shepard,  John  Bryan, 

Acton  Civill,  James  B.  Johnston,  Edward  H.  R.  Lyman,      Jos.  A.  Spragtje. 

3.  GRISWOLD,   General  Agent.  F.  H.  CARTER,  Secretary. 


PUBLIC  ATIONS 

Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

VOLUME      I. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  NEW  YORK,  and  a  Tour  in  Several  ot  the  American  Colonies- 
in  1679-80.  By  Jaspar  Dankers  and  Peter  Sluyter.  Translated  from  a  Dutch  Manuscript  in 
the  collection  of  the  Society,  and  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy.  Octavo,  pp.  xlvii.,  440  \, 
with  twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations  of  Old  New  York.     Brooklyn.  1867. 

VOLUME     II. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAND,  with  Connected  Preceding-  Events,  and  the  Subsequent 
American  Retreat.  Narrative  by  Thomas  W.  Field,  with  Authentic  Documents.  Octavo,  pp. 
ix.,  549,  with  Maps  and  Engravings.     Brooklyn,  I860. 

Price    of   each  volume,  in  cloth,  gilt    tops,  $5.00;    or,  in    half    morocco,  Roxburghe    style,  $3.0 J.    A   few 
copies  in  royal  octavo,  uniform   in  size   with  the   publications  of   the   BbWobd  Ct.ru,   may  be    had,  sewed,  in..' 
paper  covers,  at   SI 0.00. 

Address 

8LONG  ISLAND  HISTORICAL5SOCIETY,  Brooklyn,  N.&Y- 


Trial  of  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  the  Privateer 

Savannah,  on  a  charge  of  Piracy,  in  the 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  for 

the  Southern  District 

of  New  York* 

Hon.  Judges  Nelson  and  Shipman,  Presiding, 
Reported  by  A.  F.  WARBURTON,  Stenographer, 

ftizd  cafite.cted  Lij.  the.  ^aiuzAeL. 

OCTAVO  pp.  xvii,  385.     NEW  YORK,  1862. 

This  very  celebrated  trial  involved  the  principles  which  control  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
in  insurrection  and  resort  to  the  seas,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  purposes;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  no  other  work  have  those  principles  been  so  thoroughly  or  so  ably  discussed. 

The  arguments  of  Counsel,  both  those  for  the  United  States  and  those  for  the  prisoners  and 
he  Charges  of  the  Court,  were  corrected  by  their  respective  authors;  and  this  volume  was 'pun- 
ished at  the  joint  expense  of  the  United  States  and  the  friends  of  the  prisoners. 

A  few  copies  may  be  had,  in  Paper,  at  Three 
Dollars,  in  Muslin,  at  Four  Dollars  each,  from 

HENRY  B.  DAWSON, 

MORRISANIA,   N.  Y. 

BACK    VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE, 

Commencing  with  Volume  I. 

OF  THE  NEW  SERIES, 

Can  be  supplied  at  the  original  Subscription  Price, 

sm  dollars  pes  teas,  bt, 
HENRY  B.  DAWSON, 

Morrisania,   N.  Y. 


THE 

HISTORICAL    MAGAZINE; 

AND 

Notes  and  Queries  concerning  tlie  Antipiiies,  History  anl  Biography  of  Americ 

This  Magazine  was  commenced  in  January,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishin 
a  medium  of  intercommunication  between  Historical  Societies,  Authors,  and  Student 
of  History,  and  supplying  an  interesting  and  valuable  journal — a  miscellany  of  Amer 
can  History.  On  the  first  of  July,  1866,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  undersignec 
by  whom  it  is  still  conducted,  with  the  support  and  aid  of  a  large  body  of  intelliger 
readers,  and  the  assistance  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  in  the  country. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  past  volumes  are  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Hoi 
George  Bancroft,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Peter  Force,  Hon.  James  Savage,  Hor 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Win.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.,  Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.D.,  Geo.  Gibbs 
Esq,,  Hon.  John  R.  Brodhead,  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Esq.,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Samuel  G.  Drake.  Esq.,  Sebastian; 
F.  Streeter,  Esq.,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Esq.,  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  LL.D.,  Prof.  W.  W 
Turner,  Buckingham  Smith,  Esq.,  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Esq.,  Brantz  Mayer,  Esq 
Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbs,  John  W.  Francis, 
M.D.,  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.D.,  George  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  John  G.  Shea,  LL.D.,  Rev.  M 
H.  Gillette,   D.D.,  John  Ward  Dean,  Esq.,   Henry  O'Reilly,   Esq.,  Rev.  Pliny  H  i 
White,  Hon.  E.  E.  Bourne,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 

The  eleven  volumes  already  published  contain  an  immense  mass  of  matter  relatin 
to  American  History  and  kindred  studies,  such  as  cannot  be  found  collected  elsewhere 
rendering  it  a  work  absolutely  necessary  in  all  libraries.  Few  historical  works  no"W 
appear  that  do  not  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  it. 

The  Contents  of  the  Historical  Magazine  may  be  generally  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Original  Papers,  involving  points  of  research  in  historical  studies,  presenting 
new  facts,  or  the  discussion  of  Federal  and  Local  topics  of  interest,  in  Essays,  b; 
writers  versed  in  American  History. 

II.  The  Collection  of  Original  Letters,    Correspondence,  Diaries,  &c,  hitherto- 
unpublished,  of  Americans  of  Eminence. 

3  III.  Biographical  and  Obituary  Notices  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  service  o 
the  country,  whether  in  office,  political  life,  literature,  or  science. 

IV.  Accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  numerous  American  Historical, 
Antiquarian,  Geographical,  Numismatic,  and  other  kindred  Societies. 

V.  Notes  and  Queries  of  curious  and  important  topics,  new  and  old,  with  replies 
by  a  large  body  of  contributors. 

VI.  Reprints  of  rare  and  interesting  Tracts,  old  Poems  out  of  print,  &c,  &e. 

VII.  Miscellany  and  Anecdotes. 

VIII.  Carefully  prepared  and  impartial  Notices  of  New  Books  and  Engravings 
e&peeially  those  relating  to  the  History,  Antiquities,  or  Biography  of  America. 

IX.  Historical  and  Literary  Intelligence,  Announcements,  &c. 
The  Historical  Magazine  is  printed  on  fine  quality  of  paper,  similar  in  form  and 

size  to  this  sheet,  and  published  in  monthly  numbers,  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  at  Fr 
dollars  a  year.    Single  numbers  Seventy-five  cents. 

HENRY  B.  DAWSON,    Morrisania,  N.  Y. 
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New  Series,  Vol.    IX.  Nos.  IV.&V 


THE 


HISTORICAL   MAGAZINE, 


Notes  and  Queries 


CONCERNING 


The    Antiquities,   History,   and    Biography 


OF 


AMERICA. 

April  &  May,  187 1. 


MORRISANIA,  N.  Y. : 
HENRY     B.    DAWSON 


T„,  Thap.   S*mu>->T  the   AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY.  1*1   Namau  Stmkt.  N.w  Yoa« 


Contents  of  ""His   Number. 


The  Number  fob  April. 


Page, 
-History  and  Literature  of  the  Unitarian          [          D.D.,  Professor  of  the  University  of  the 
Controversy.     By  Hev.  E.  H.  Gillett,  |  City  of  N'ewjTorh 221 


The  Numbeb  for  May. 


-Bottle-hill  (or,  Madison,  N.  J.,)  during 
the  Revolution.  By  the  late  Rev.  Sam- 
uel L.  Tuttle,  of  Madison,  N.  J. — 
Concluded 325 


Page.  Page , 


IE. — Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  Its  Early  His- 
tory, Old  Sjttlers,  Schools,  Markets, 
etc.     Continue  I,  from  page  201 .....   389 

III.— Flotsam , Uq 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  exhaustive  paper  on  the  history  and  bibliography  of  the  Unitarian  ^controversy  ]  which 
racked  New  England,  in  the  beginning  of  this  'century,  with  which  this  double  number  is  princi- 
pally occupied,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  are,  in  the  least  degree,  interested  in  the  eccle- 
siastical and  social  history  of  the  Republic ;  and  to  New  Englanders,  especially,  it  will  be  pecu., 
liarly  important.     We  respectfully  commend  it  to  all  such,  among  our  readers. 


Trial  of  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  the  Privateer 

Savannah,  on  a  charge  of  Piracy,  in  the 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  for 

the  Southern  District 

of  New  York. 

Hon.  Judges  Nelson  and  Shipman,  Presiding, 
Reported  by  A,  F.  WARBURTON,  Stenographer, 

jlnd  ca^^ex±ed  /of  the  $au.rL&eL. 

OCTAVO  pp.  xvii,  885.     NEW  YORK,  1862. 

This  very  celebrated  trial  involved  the  principles  which  control  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
n  insurrection  and  resort  to  the  seas,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  purposes ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
n  no  other  work  have  those  principles  been  so  thoroughly  or  so  ably  discussed. 

The  arguments,  of  Counsel,  both  those  for  the  United  States  and  those  for  the  prisoners,  and 
he  Charges  of  the  Court,  were  corrected  by  their  respective  authors ;  and  this  volume  was  pub- 
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